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BOOK    I. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

INTRODUCES    A   PROMISING    PEEE. 

Some  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  Session,  the  Morn- 
ing Post  announced  that  Viscount  Mayrose  had  returned  to  London  from  his  travels, 
and,  as  good  luck  never  comes  single,  Society  became  aware  that  his  lordship  had 
brought  back  a  fine  fund  of  handsomeness  and  an  amusing  valet  who  fancied  him- 
self a  Count  in  difficulties.  Such  unmarried  ladies  as  were  too  young  to  remember 
Lord  Mayrose  before  his  travels,  looked  up  his  case  in  the  Peerage,  and  found  what 
follows  :  — 

"Mayrose,  Frederick  Lyon  Springfield,  3rd  Viscount,  in  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Born  184  —  .  Educated  at  Eton  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
His  lordship  is  the  only  son  of  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Mayrose,  and  of  his  wife 
Emily,  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Leech,  of  Hamstead,  Middlesex,  formerly 
Commissioner  at  Baypore.  Sir  Lyon  Springfield,  1st  Baron  Mayrose,  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  by  Charles  I.,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill  ;  and  Hugh,  7th  Baron, 
created  Viscount  in  1812  for  his  services  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Residences  :  — 
Springfield  Park,  Hiveshire,  103  Berkeley  Square  ;  White's  Patron  1  living." 

A  man  cannot  well  pass  through  Eton  and  Cambridge  without  leaving  some 
traces  behind  him,  and  accordingly  more  than  one  of  the  unmarried  ladies  enquired 
of  their  brothers  whether  these   latter   had  known  Lord  Mayrose.  and  if  so  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.     Brothers  being  generally  speaking  stupid,  the  answers 
given  were  that  Mayrose  was  a  good  fellow,  who  had  been  in  the  boats  at  Eton, 
and  used  to  row  "  seven  "  in  the  3rd  Trinity  crew  ;  his  weight  must  have  been  un- 
der lOst.  Tib.,  and  he  had  graduated    15th  Wrangler.     Nothing  could  have  been 
vainer  than  this  information,  and  it  was  only  after  being  diplomatically  put  straight 
that  the  brothers  were  brought  to  face  the  real  question,  which  concerned  Lord 
Mayrose's  rent  roll.     As  to  this,  however,  the  brothers  could  only  furnish  poor 
accounts.     Mayrose  was  not  rich  :  he  might  have  £10,000  or  £5,000.     There  had 
been  a  smash,  ,or  half  a  smash,  at  some  time  in  his  family,  and  a  few  of  the  brothers 
ventured  to  imagine  that  he  had  nothing  at  all.     Needless  to  say  that  the  sisters 
would  have  somewhat  preferred  hearing  that  Lord  Mayrose's  circumstances  were 
more  elastic,  even  though  he  had  never  rowed  in  a  boat  or  wrangled  —  for  we  are  a 
practical  people,  who  set  light  store  by  futilities.     Nevertheless,  as  all  the  brothers 
in  London  hurried  off  like  a  single  man  to  drop  their  cards  at  103  Berkeley  Square, 
it  was  supposed  that  this  young  peer,  who  had  weighed  less  than  lOst.  71b.,  pos- 
sessed attractive  qualities,  and  an  amiable  curiosity  was  excited  about  him. 

He  was  in  truth  very  attractive-  perhaps  the  most  attractive  Englishman  who 
had  ever  set  out  in  a  hat  bought  at  Cairo,  a  coat  build  in  Vienna,  and  boots  ordered 
at  Baltimore,  to  call  upon  a  solicitor  in  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  There  was  a 
sunlight  in  his  eyes  and  a  cheery  smile  under  his  light  waxed  moustache  which  won 
the  heart  of  Dr.  Deedes'  clerk  as  it  had  that  of  the  cabman  to  whom  Lord  May- 
rose  tossed  five  shillings,  and  it  presently  warmed  the  soul  of  Mr.  Deedes  himself 
as  he  hastened  forward  with  thin  hands  extended  to  greet  home  his  client  :  — 

"  My  dear  lord,  welcome  again  to  England.  It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure 
to  see  you  back  so  safe  and  so  well." 
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"I  am  glad,  too,  to  be  home,  Mr.  Deedes,"  laughed  Lord  Mayrose,  affection- 
ately shaking  the  lawyer's  hand,  and  throwing  a  circular  glance  round  him  as  if  he 
knew  the  old  room  by  heart.  "It  seems  an  age  since  I  went  away,  yet  looking  at 
you  I  can  think  it  was  but  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  five  years  are  a  heavy  sum  out  of  a  shrunken  purse  of  years 
like  mine  ;"  and  the  lawyer  wheeled  his  client  an  arm-chair  near  the  glowing  fire. 
"  To  you,  however,  who  have  abundance  of  years  in  store — a  very  rich  abundance, 
I  trust — the  dime  has  no  doubt  sped  by  like  a  holiday." 

"Heigh  !  well,  not  so  much  like  a  holiday  as  that,"  answered  the  peer,  sink- 
ing with  comfortable  enjoyment  into  the  chair,  and  crossing  his  feet  over  the  fen- 
der. "  The  more  I  travelled  the  better  I  learned  that  there  is  no  place  like  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Deedes.  The  Turks  did  not  cure  me  of  home-love,  no  more  did  the 
Yankees." 

"  Such  is  the  impression  which  I  myself  have  derived  from  foreign  travel," 
meditatively  rejoined  Mr.  Deedes,  whose  adventures  as  an  explorer  ranged  from 
the  Grand  Hotel  in  Paris  to  the  Hotel  Bellevue  at  Brussels  ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
clean  his  gold-rimmed  double  eye-glass  with  the  tail  of  his  coat,  the  better  to 
scrutinize  the  young  peer  whom  he  had  known  from  his  childhoad  and  esteemed. 

He  was  an  ancient  and  venerable  limb  of  the  law  was  Mr.  Deedes.  His  fea- 
tures had  not  changed  since  his  client's  eye  had  first  beheld  them  somewhere 
about  the  date  when  Lord  Eldon  was  Chancellor.  The  black  swallow-tail  coat  he 
wore  was  part  of  his  belief  in  constitutional  safe-guards,  like  wigs  and  costs  ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  apparel  was  shepherd's-plaid  trousers,  a  black  cravat  which  went 
twice  round  his  neck  and  would  have  obligingly  gone  a  third  round  if  desired,  a 
tape  watch-cord,  and  low  shoes  with  strings  to  them.  Time  seemed  to  have  grown 
afraid  of  him  in  his  augustness.  It  had  marked  no  rude  crows-feet  under  his  eyes, 
and  only  cast  a  little  additional  snow  into  his  hair  now  and  then  as  if  from  powder- 
puff  and  afar. 

Lord  Mayrose  examined  the  lawyer  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  being  himself 
peered  at,  and  with  a  like  benevolence.  It  refreshed  him  to  see  this  legal  bulwark 
of  his  property  and  family  secrets  in  as  good  repair  as  a  quick-set  hedge,  and  as  he 
talked  of  the  men  and  things  he  had  seen  abroad  he  came  back  frequently  to  this 
point,  that  he  had  met  with  no  one  who  compensated  him  for  Mr.  Deedes.  The  sol- 
icitor lent  a  flattered  ear  to  all  this,  and  scanned  the  peer's  remarks  with  an  occas- 
sional  smile,  as  if  the  foreigners  described  were  so  many  harmless  lunatics  whom 
the  Court  of  Chancery  indulgently  suffered  to  be  at  large,  and  whose  fated  mission 
here  below  was  to  afford  diversion  to  British  noblemen  and  their  solicitors.  Then, 
when  Lord  Mayrose  paused  after  a  while,  stretching  his  Baltimore  Boots  more  en- 
joyably  than  ever  towards  the  coals,  he  said  : — 

"And  now,  my  lord,  we  may  hope  you  have  come  back  to  settle  down  and 
take  your  proper  place  in  society  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Deedes,  if  society  cares  to  have  me." 

"  Of  that  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt.  But  you  will  find  society  much 
altered— its  rapid  transformations  sometimes  bewilder  me." 

'•  1^  knew  so  little  of  it  before  I  went  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  perceive  the 
change,  said  Lord  Mayrose.  "  I  started,  you  remember,  as  soon  as  I  had  taken 
my  degree— just  a  year  after  my  poor  father's  death.  But  that  brings  me  to  busi- 
l  miist  not  encroach  uP°n  your  time  with  so  many  other  people 


Mr.  ^Deedes  bowed  with  a  deprecating  smile,  and  touched  a  hand-bell.  "  Lord 
Mayrose  s  papers,  he  said  to  the  clerk  who  answered  the  summons  ;  and  this 
tlerk,  who  had  yellow  hair,  weak  knees,  and  an  appearance  of  having  washed  his 
hands  in  the  inkstand,  presently  returned  with  a  pair  of  crimson  tin  boxes,  both 
mottled  with  red  spots  as  if  they  had  caught  measles  from  each  other 

1  can  never  see  those  boxes  without  remembering  the  day  when  I  came  up 
from  Cambridge  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  of  you,"  remarked  Lord  Mayrose 
showing  his  gay  white  teeth.  «  Do  you  recollect  that,  Mr.  Deedes  ?  You  refused 
me  the  money,  though  it  was  not  for  myself." 

'Generosity  was  ever  your  besetting  sin,  my  lord,"  paternally  rejoined  the 
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lawyer,  as  if  he  had  quite  forgiven  his  client  for  having  gone  away  empty-handed. 
"You  must  see  now  that  I  acted  wisely  in  protecting  you  from  an  extravagant 
young  man  who  wished  to  abuse  your  nature.  I  trust  you  have  ceased  to  bestow 
your  confidence  and  money  on  all  who  ask  for  them." 

"  A  man  can  only  give  what  he  has,  Mr.  Deedes,  and  it  seems  I  have  next  to 
nothing.  How  much  is  it  a  year — six  thousand,  three,  one  ? " 

It  turned  out  to  be  five  thousand,  but  the  circumlocutions  by  which  Lord  May- 
rose  was  made  acquainted  with  the  exact  position  of  his  affairs  need  not  here  be 
recorded.  Rent  receipts  were  shown  him,  renewed  leases,  parchment  trusts, 
accounts  of  investments  in  Consols  ;  but  the  burden  of  these  tape-girt  documents 
was  that  Lord  Mayrose  must  not  rely  on  more  than  £1,250  every  quarter-day.  He 
received  this  statement  philosophically  as  he  twirled  his  Cairo  hat.  His  father  had 
been  almost  entirely  ruined  during  the  railway  mania  of  King  Hudson's  time,  and 
it  had  cost  some  trouble  and  not  a  little  shrewdness  to  save  as  much  as  £5,000  a 
year  out  of  the  wreck.  For  this  result,  such  as  it  was,  the  family  were  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Deedes,  who  felt  towards  the  Mayroses  whom  he  had  saved  that, 
kindly  regard  which  we  generally  confer  upon  those  whom  we  have  extracted  from 
a  ditch.  "Lord  Mayrose,  who  was  an  orphan  with  no  brothers  and  sisters,  was  not 
extravagant,  and  the  five  thousand  annual  pounds  had  not  diminished  in  his  keep- 
ing :  but  they  had  not  increased.  He  spent  his  income  as  regularly  as  it  was  paid 
him,  and  deemed  himself  quits  towards  mankind  so  long  as  he  incurred  no  debts. 
He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  added  to  his  substance  by  letting  his  town  house  and 
country  seat  whilst  he  was  abroad  ;  but  this  he  had  scrupled  to  do,  and  Mr.  Deedes, 
though  he  had  expressed  surprise  at  the  resolution,  had  inwardly  respected  it,  know- 
ing that  it  was  prompted  by  filial  motives  almost  pious.  Lord  Mayrose's  fathers 
having  lived  and  died  for  centuries  under  the  same  roofs,  the  young  peer  shrank 
from  hiring  the  homes  of  his  race  to  strangers.  For  all  which,  relying  on  the  busi- 
ness talents  of  Mr.  Deedes  with  the  naive  faith  of  those  who  understand  nothing  at 
all  about  business,  he  had  hoped  somehow  that  his  £5,000  might  have  fructified  to- 
£6,000  or  £7,000  in  his  absence.  But  Mr.  Deedes  explained  to  him  that  «°,ny  enter- 
prises towards  this  end  would  have  been  singularly  incautious.  The  firm  of  Deedesr 
Tarry  &  Ponder  had  made  it  a  principle  to  mistrust  investments  bearing  more  than 
3£  per  cent,  interest,  and  they  had  found  this  principle  work  safely.  Lord  Mayrose 
had  only  £5,000  per  annum,  but  this  income,  drawn  from  corn-land,  sheep,  felled 
trees,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund,  was  stable  as  the  globe  itself — nay,  much  stabler. 

The  conference  lasted  an  hour,  and  then  Lord  Mayrose  thanked  Mr.  Deedes. 

' '  Five  thousand  is  not  much,  but  I  can  make  it  do.  Besides,  I  may  possibly 
work  and  earn  more.  There  are  posts  under  Government  still  to  be  had,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes,  certainly  there  are,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Deedes,  surveying  his  client 
with  revived  interest.  "  If  you  devoted  yourself  so  politics,  it  would  be  a  career 
most  worthy  of  you.  Your  distinguished  abilities  and  the  experience  you  have 
doubtless  gathered  abroad " 

"Well,  well,  we  must  talk  about  it  some  other  day,"  interrupted  Lord  May- 
rose,  reddening  and  smiling  again  with  one  of  those  pleasant  smiles  which  looked 
like  summer  light  to  Mr.  Deedes.  "  My  only  plans  of  ambition  for  the  present 
are  to  get  into  English  clothes  again,  and  to  see  whether  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
tongue  of  London  drawing-rooms."  Saying  which  he  rose  with  a  glance  at  his 
Austrian  coat. 

"You  are  sure  to  be  a  welcome  guest,  everywhere  this  season,  my  lord," 
responded  the  solicitor,  rising  too. 

"Heaven  hear  you,  Mr.  Deedes.  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  rue — when 
shall  we  say  ?  Will  Sunday  do  ?  We  can  make  an  evening  of  it  discussing  what  I 
am  fit  for — if  the  topic  doesn't  bore  you." 

"  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  if  my  advice  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  your  lordship " 

"  I  should  not  think  of  taking  any  step  without  it,"  answered  Lord  Mayrose, 
heartily  ;  and  with  another  warm  shake  of  the  lawyer's  hand  he  wished  him  good- 
bye. Going  out  he  dumbfounded  the  little  clerk  with  yellow  hair  by  dropping, 


half-a-sovereign  into  his  inky  fingers,  then  loitered  a  minute  on  the  landing  to  light 
a  Cuban  cigar,  which  perfumed  the  staircase  for  an  hour  afterwards. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SIR   HAM   PENNYWODDLE. 

Lord  Mayrose  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  the  yellow  clerk,  some- 
what dishevelled  by  the  gratuity  he  had  received,  admitted  into  Mr.  Deedes' 
presence  another  important  client  who  had  been  cooling  his  florid  complexion  m 
the  square  below,  and  who  was  none  other  than  Sir  Ham  Penny  coddle,  the  well- 
known  warden  of  the  Sausage-Makers'  Company.  If  London  squares  were 
managed  on  foreign  notions  of  the  useful,  New  Square  would  have  been  laid  out  as 
a  flower  garden 'open  to  the  public,  and  it  would  have  afforded  Sir  Ham  an  eligible 
bench  or  two  to  rest  his  limbs  011  until  Mr.  Deedes  were  disengaged.  But  like 
many  another  square-garden  in  this  enlightened  capital,  New  Square,  which  none 
of  the  residents  ever  use,  is  prudently  barred  round  with  spikes  five  foot  high  to 
keep  sentimental  intruders  aloof  ;  so  that  Sir  Ham,  who  ^referred  fresh  air  to  the 
muskiness  of  a  solicitor's  waiting-room,  had  been  fain  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
pavement,  deriving  such  recreation  as  he  might  from  the  sight  of  precipitous  clerks, 
hugging  bags,  and  stuff-gownsmen  rushing  nowhere  in  a  violent  hurry. 

He  was  a  great  man  in  his  way,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Sprung 
from  nothing,  he  had  raised  the  British  sausage  trade  to  a  height  never  contemplated 
by  the  inventor  of  that  wholesome  delicacy,  and  it  was  his  boast  th.it  he  had 
brought  the  choicest  saveloy  within  reach  of  the  working-man.  For  these  and 
other  patriotic  works,  amongst  which  must  be  reckoned  his  indefatigable  promotion 
of  the  Oyster-shell  Joint  Stock  Utilization  Company,  from  which  he  had  cleared 
half-a-million  pounds  or  so,  Sir  Ham  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Sheriff, 
then  to  that  of  Alderman  and  Magistrate,  it  being  a  notable  axiom  in  these  isles 
that  a  man  who  has  weighed  sausages  successfully  is  eminently  fitted  to  mete  out 
justice.  Sir  Ham  stood  fi\e  feet  two,  and  sported  a  bordering  of  orange  whiskers, 
which  gave  his  face  the  aspect  of  a  well-conditioned  sun-flower.  His  eyes,  which 
were  grey,  stood  out  of  his  head  like  marbles  astonished  at  the  height  to  which  Sir 
Ham  had  risen  over  all  those  oyster-shells  and  sausages  ;  and  his  hands  were  large 
across  the  knucles,  as  if  ready  to  grasp  any  new  profits  which  might  turn  up  to-day, 
to-morrow,  or  next  week.  Thus  well-favoured,  and  replete  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  respectability,  Sir  Ham  should  have  been  happy  ;  but  he  was  not  so, 
and  we  shall  soon  find  out  why. 

"Good  morning,  Sir  Ham,''  said  Mr.  Deedes,  advancing  with  a  different  kind 
of  civility  to  that  with  which  he  had  greeted  Lord  Mayrose — a  quiet  civility,  yet 
very  deferential. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Deedes."  And  Sir  Ham  sat  down  all  of  a  heap  in  the 
chair  which  the  peer  had  vacated,  and  then  groaned  out  his  words  slowly,  *  as  if 
each  of  them  were  a  shilling,  only  to  be  parted  with  after  reflection.  "I  have 
come  about  that  Parliament  business,  Mr.  Deedes.  When  I  bought  my  place  in 
Hiveshire  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  Hive- 
borough,  and  so  did  my  wife.  Well,  it  ain't  easy." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"  No,  it  ain't  easy.  Yet  I  ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  just 
tne  man  for  it,  so  my  friends  say." 

They^are  quite  right,  Sir  "Ham." 

"  Aye,"  mused  the  Warden  of  the  Sausage-Makers's  Company,  bringing  down 
the  plumpest  of  his  forefingers  on  his  right  knee,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fix  a  point 
which  everybody  had  overlooked.  «  Aye  !  but  the  electors  of  Hiveborough  don't 
think  so  They  say  that  if  I  don't  get  the  support  of  Lord  Mayrose,  who  owns 

Jornin^f  k£\i^3ft  ?  ^  *"  Wastin»  1U>'  mmic*  to  tT*'      N°VV>  as  l  Said  this 
normng  at  breakfast,  I  don't  waste  my  money." 

'  Lord  Mayrose  has  just  left  me  this  minute,"  said  Mr.  Deedes. 


Sir  Ham  Peenywoddle  lifted  his  round  head  with  a  jerk,  and  snorted  gravely — 

"  Was  it  that  young  man  with  the  cigar  and  the  curly-brim  hat." 

"  I  presume  so  ;  he  has  not  been  gone  ten  minutes." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,  Mr.  Deedes,"  answered  Sir  Ham,  as  if  he 
were  a  little  scandalized.  "  Now,  what  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ? — do  you  mind  telling 
me  that  ?" 

'•  You  are  sure  to  find  him  a  most  agreeable  neighbour,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Aye,"  stolidly  echoed  Sir  Ham,  bringing  down  his  other  forefinger  as  if  there 
wrs  a  new  point  wanted  fixing  ;  "  but  would  he  support  me — that's  the  question  ?" 

"  May  I  ask  what  are  your  politics,  Sir  Hani." 

"  What  are  his'n  ?"  retorted  Sir  Hani,  who  occasionally  reverted  to  the  solecism 
of  his  earlier  sausage  days  when  excited. 

"I — I Upon  my  word!"  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Deedes 

that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Lord  Mayrose's  politics.  If  politics  ran  in  the 
blood  as  they  now  and  then  do  in  careful  households,  then  the  Viscount 
ought  to  have  been  a  Tory,  seeing  that  his  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been 
so  before  him.  But  these  are  days  of  unaccountable  innovations,  foreign  contagions, 
and  the  like.  Lord  Mayrose  having  been  abroad  might  have  learned  to  run 
his  opinions  in  new-fangled  grooves,  and  Mr.  Deedes  felt  bound  to  unfold  this  before 
Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle,  who  hearkened  with  attention  as  if  he  were  on  the  Bench 
dealing  with  a  case  full  of  intricacy. 

"  Then  it's  no  use  putting  any  polartics  of  my  own  forward  till  I  just  know 
how  the  wind  lies,"  said  Sir  Ham,  with  judicious  emphasis.  "  I  am  not  particular 
myself  as  to  which  side  of  the  House  I  sit  on,  Mr.  Deedes ;  for  to  tell  the  results 
of  my  experience  both  sides  of  the  House  are  exactly  alike,  and  that's  what  my 
wife  says.  Only  Fve  got  a  daughter  to  marry,  and  a  son  growing  up,  and  for  their 
sakes — it  ain't  for  mine — I  want  to  get  into  Parliament." 

"  Supposing  you  call  on  Lord  Mayrose  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Deedes, 

"  Supposing  you  introduce  me  to  him  ?"  returned  Sir  Ham,  whose  wits  were 
singularly  keen  where  the  main  chance  was  concerned. 

"  I  must  ask  his  lordship's  permission  to  do  that,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  Mr.  Deedes;  and  in  so  speaking 
he  spoke  his  mind,  for  he  had  never  met  a  man  yet  who  would  have  been  sorry  to 
know  Sir  Ham. 

"  It's  agreed  on  then!"  ejeculated  Sir  Ham,  with  a  solemn  kind  of  alacrity,  as 
if  he  were  clenching  a  bargain  contracted  before  two  witnesses.  "  You  introduce 
me  to  his  ludship,  and  then  we'll  talk  about  the  Parliament  business.  When  can 
I  have  your  answer,  Mr.  Deedes. 

"  I  shall  see  Lord  Mayrose  on  Sunday,  and  I  will  send  you  a  note  on  Monday," 
rejoined  the  lawyer. 

"That's  it,"  nodded  Sir  Ham,  getting  up.  "And  now  I'll  leave  you,  for 
further  talk  just  at  this  present  would  be  a  waste  of  tune.  Business  is  business. 
Good-day,  Mr.  Deedes." 

The  interview  with  Sir  Ham  had  not  taken  long,  but  it  left  Mr.  Deedes  wrapped 
in  a  meditation  which  lasted  some  minutes.  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  wanted  to  get 
into  Parliament,  and  Lord  Mayrose  could  no  doubt  help  him,  for  the  popularity  of 
his  name  had  outlasted  the  wealth  of  his  house — a  phenomenon  not  often  witnessed 
in  these  our  times ;  but  then  Hiveborough  was  a  backward^Mace.  Mr.  Deedes 
found  himself  musing  over  Sir  Ham's  full-blown  money-bags,  his  oyster  shares, 
steam  sausage  rollers,  and  what  not.  All  these  things  were  to  him  an  abomination, 
but  then  Sir  Ham  had  alluded  to  his  possession  of  a  daughter. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  young  person  Miss  Pennywoddle  is  ?"  reflected  Mr. 
Deedes  half-aloud  as  the  yelllow  clerk  showed  in  the  next  client. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  DEEDBS  IS  SLIGHTLY  SHOCKBD. 

Life  is  ft  fast  game  of  cards,  and  it  happened  singularly  and  tragically  cuougk 
that  on  the  very  day  following  the  above  events  the  papers  reported  thesudden  and 
lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Micah  Peuuywoddle,  only  sou  of  Sir  Ham.  This  hopeful 
young  sausage-maker  had  left  his  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  mill-stream  whilst 
hunting  with  the  South  Hiveshire  Hounds,  on  a  roan  seventeen  hands  high,  which 
he  bestrode  like  a  pair  of  tongs.  The  accident  threw  a  gloom  over  the  Hunt,  which 
of  course,  adjourned  its  meets  till  after  the  funeral.  It'  bowed  down  poor  Sir  Ham, 
who  for  a  week  could  think  neither  of  oyster-shells  nor  of  Parliament ;  and  it  made 
of  Miss  Mary  Pennywoddle  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  this  treble  kingdom. 

This  last  aspect  of  the  case  could  not  fail  to  strike  Mr.  Deedes,  coming  hot  as 
it  did  upon  his  meditations  concerning  Lord  Mayrose  and  Sir  Ham's  daughter. 
The  position  of  the  two  families  towards  each  other  was  this : — After  the  catastrophe 
which  had  ruined  the  late  Viscount,  most  of  the  Mayrose  estates  had  been  sold  to  a 
railway  company,  which  had  purposed  constructing  a  new  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  building  an  iron  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  its  own  engines,  rails, 
and  carriages  exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  Mayrose  pheasants  used  to  roost.  If 
this  noteable  project  had  been  realized,  the  lauds  which  remained  in  Lord  Mayrose  *s 
possession  would  have  quintupled  in  value,  for  round  the  foundry  would  have 
sprung  up  a  town,  and  around  the  town  suburbs  of  semi-detached  villas  must  have 
come  into  request.  But  after  forming  the  subject  of  a  few  quarto  volumes  of  printed 
reports,  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  an  arbitration,  and  a  lawsuit,  the  scheme  had 
been  abandoned  as  impracticable  ;  and  during  Lord  Mayrose's  absence  the  lands  of 
the  railway  company,  now  bankrupt,  were  purchased  by  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle.  It 
was  not  only  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that  a  lawyer  of  Mr.  Deedes'  benevolent 
instincts  should,  under  such  circumstances,  dream  of  restoring  his  noble  client,  by  a 
marriage,  to  the  ownership  of  part  at  least  ot  his  lost  estates ;  and  though  in  a 
general  way,  Mr.  Deedes  believed  only  in  himself  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  unhappy  death  of  Mr.  Micah  Pennywoddle  developed  his  faith  in  pfovi- 
dential  interference.  Miss  Mary  might  now  bring  her  husband  the  whole  of  the 
former  Mayrose  property,  and  this  not  counting  five-sixths  of  the  oyster-shells  in 
the  British  Isles. 

But  Mr.  Deedes1  hope  of  seeing  Lord  Mayrose  master  of  all  these  oyster-shells 
and  acres  was  not  destined  to  outlast  his  Sunday  dinner  with  the  peer.  Lord 
Mayrose  was  the  last  man  to  consider  money  in  appraising  the  wifely  qualities  of  a 
woman  or  of  any  one  else,  and  so  Mr.  Deedes,  much  to  his  chagrin,  discovered. 
The  bereavement  of  Sir  Ham  was  the  first  topic  which  the  two  gentlemen  discussed 
on  sitting  down  to  table  in  the  massive  and  rather  gloomy  dining-room  at  Berkeley 
Square. 

**  I  do  not  know  Sir  Ham,"  said  Lord  Mayrose,  with  sympathy,  "  but  I  left  a 
card  on  him  yesterday  as  an  act  of  neighbourly  condolence,  and  I  will  go  down  to 
Hiveshire  to-morrow  to  attend  the  funeral.  It  is  a  duty." 

"  Sir  Ham  will  be  much  touched,"  answered  Mr.  Deedes,  well  pleased.  "  He 
is  a  worthy  man,  unusually  rich,  as  your  lordship  knows,  and  that  reminds  me  that 
before  this  sad  calamity  he  begged  I  would  ask  your  permission  to  introduce  him. 
[  believe  he  desires  your  support  at  the  next  election  in  Hiveborough." 

I  thought  he%ad  a  wardenship  to  attend  to— the  Beef  Boilers'  Company — " 

"  Sausage  makers,"  said  Mr.  Deedes. 

|  Sausage  makers,  yes ;  doesn't  it  absorb  all  his  time  ?  " 

He  is  very  industrious,  I  know  few  men  more  so,"  rejoined  the  lawyer.  "  He 
has  never  missed  a  sitting  of  the  Common  Council,  so  they  tell  me,  and  he  has  all 
the  concerns  of  the  Oyster-shell  Company  on  his  hands  besides." 

I  should  have  thought  this  was  the  more  reason  for  not  saddling  him  with 
new  duties,  observed  Lord  Mayrose.  "  But  I  see  you  don't  take  Madeira,  Mr. 
Deedes;  perhaps  you  are  like"  me,  and  stick  to  French  wines  right  through? 
Which  do  you  prefer,  Burgundy  or  claret  ?  " 
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Mr.  Deedes  was   helped  to  some  "  Hermitage "  of  Count  de  la  Sizeranne's 
own  brand,  and  its  generous  spirit  seemed  to  warm  him,  for  he  returned  somewhat 
;r  Ham's  very  reasonable  wish  to  be  a  legislator. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  I  have  no  influence  in  Hiveborough,"  replied 
Lord  Mayrose,  lapsing  a  little  grave  ;  "  but  if  I  had" — and  here  he  waited  a  mo- 
ment till  the  servants  were  out  of  the  room — "  if  I  had,  you  dont  take  a  personal 
interest  in  Sir  Ham,  do  you  ?" 

"  He  is  my  client,  nothing  more,"  protested  Mr.  Deedes. 

"  Then  I  may  speak  frankly  ?"  smiled  the  peer,  inquiringly.  "  Well,  I  confess 
Sir  Ham  doesn't  quite  come  up  to  my  estimate  of  what  a  member  of  Parliament 
should  be.  All  the  merit  in  him  seems  to  be  drawn  from  those  oysters." 

''  A  self-made  man,  who  has  built  up  his  own  fortunes,"  remarked  Mr.  Deedes, 
trying  to  smile  too. 

'•  No  doubt,  and  that's  a  great  thing,  but  isn't  Parliament  rather  over-stocked 
with  this  sort  of  men  nowadays  ?" 

Mr.  Deedes,  as  he  disposed  of  turbot,  explained  that  in  a  country  which  aspir- 
ed to  walk  at  the  head  of  civilization  the  self-made  man,  just  in  his  works  and  well 
feathered,  was  fated  to  take  a  chief  place  ;  else  would  Progress  be  a  vain  word,  and 
the  fruit  of  one's  labours  a  delusion.  He  expatiated  on  this  axiom,  and  as  he  did 
so  it  appeared  to  him  that  Lord  Mayrose  looked  very  handsome,  listening,  in  his 
new  English  clothes,  and  with  the  bloom  which  the  welcome  of  a  hundred  friends 
had  added  to  his  genial  features.  Only  the  young  peer's  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Ham  Penny woddle  was  like  damp  fire-wood,  it  required  much  kindling. 

"  I  think  we  are  agreed  about  the  self-made  man's  deserts,"  answered  Lord 
Mayrose  presently.  "  We  only  differ  as  to  the  particular  recompense  which  suits 
him.  If  a  self-made  philosopher,  author,  inventor,  lawyer — any  one  to  be  proud  of, 
in  short — came  and  stood  for  Hiveborough,  he  should  have  my  support  and  welcome. 
Laws  should  be  made  with  brains  ;  and  a  man  whose  brains  are  better  than  his 
fellows'  has  a  natural  right  to  legislate  for  them — so  at  least  it  seems  to  me." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  assented  Mr.  Deedes,  piously. 

"  I  am  not  talking  didactically,  am  I  ft  But  what  I  mean  is  that  the  mere 
moneyed  man's  rewards  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  thinker's  Now,  Sir  Ham  has 
reaped  all  sorts  of  rewards.  He  is  a  millionaire,  knighted,  head  of  his  corporation, 
alderman  of  his  city  ward — a  very  king  on  his  own  ground  !" 

"  I  suppose  he  would  love  to  secure  the  crowning  honour  dear  to  most  of  us 
Englishmen,"  submitted  Mr.  Deedes,  with  mild  tenacity. 

'•  And  his  ambition  would  be  a  just  one  if  Parliament  were  only  an  honour," 
proceeded^  Lord  Mayrose,  who  spoke  with  modest  grace,  now  that  he  felt  he  was 
arguing  a  point  to  which  the  lawyer  appeared  to  cling ;  "  but  then  there  are  duties, 
are  there  not  ? — a  great  country  to  govern  ;  and,  judging  by  recent  English  politics, 
I  fancy  men  like  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  have  had  too  much  to  do  already  with  our 
rule  and  governance.  It  hurts  me,  I  must  say,  to  hear  foreigners  talk  about  Eng- 
land as  they  are  doing — little  Frenchmen,  you  know,  whom  we  have  thrashed  all 
through  the  .pages  of  history  ;  and  then  those  Yankees  !" 

"  I  can  guarantee  that  Sir  Ham  is  not  wanting  in  patriotism,  my  lord,  and  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  he  has  no  prejudiced  leanings  towards  either  party — Whig  or 
Tory,"  observed  Mr.  DeedoK,  gathering  new  argument  from  his  wine,  as  if  he  per- 
ceived that  close  reasoning  was  necessary. 

In  truth  the  discus.!-  'rowing  delicate.     To  the  exclusion  of  other  topics 

it  monopolized  the  time  till  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  continued  when  the  desert 
was  on  the  table  and  the  coffee  had  been  brought  in.  From  what  the  lawyer  could 
make  out,  Lord  Mayrose  had  indeed — as  he  feared — brought  back  with  him  some  of 
those  new-fangled  notions  which  may  be  useful  to  foreigners,  but  which  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen are  unpalatable,  not  to  say  dangerous.  He  did  not  appear  to  follow  the 
march  of  progress  as  it  was  followed  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  alluding  to  certain 
eminent  persons  who  had  promised  the  country  a  great  deal  before  they  had  attained 
to  power  and  performed  very  little  afterwards,  he  used  the  hard  words  of  "clap  trap 
mongers,"  and  {then  he  sketched  his  ideas  of  a  strong  Government — namely,  a 
Government  that  should  make  England  impregnable,  London  habitable,  keep 
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Catholics — Irish  and  other — in  their  place,  and  teach  foreign  peoples  to  be  civil.  All 
these  paradoxes  were  painful  to  Mr.  Deedes,  for  it  has  been  already  said  that  he 
liked  his  young  client,  and  he  sagaciously  foresaw  what  social  troubles  would  be  in 
store  for  him  if  he  broached  his  queer  views  too  candidly.  As  to  Sir  Ham  Penny- 
woddle,  too,  Lord  Mayrose  concluded  by  saying — 

"  I  ought  by  rights  not  to  meddle  in  an  election,  and  if  the  Hiveborough 
people  are  good-natured  enough  to  consult  me  I  must  probably  tell  them  to  vote 
as  they  please.  I  would  support  Sir  Ham  if  I  thought  he  could  introduce  any  new 
idea  into  Parliament,  but  otherwise  I  see  no  reason  for  unseating  the  present  mem- 
ber. Do  you,  Mr.  Deedes  ?  By-the-by,  he  is  one  of  your  cloth,  I  hear  ?" 

"  A  pushing  young  barrister  of  the  Temple — one  Mr.  Dexter,"  answered  Mr. 
Deedes  in  disparagement ;  and,  as  it  was  evident  that  his  diplomacy  had  failed  so 
far,  he  thought  it  better  to  drop  all  further  references  to  Sir  Ham  just  for  the  pres- 
ent. Before  doing  so,  however,  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  rather  sig- 
nificantly, between  two  sips  at  his  coffee,  that  Miss  Pennywoddle  would  be  a  fine 
match  for  any  man  who  won  her  affections  ;  but  to  this  Lord  Mayrose's  cherry 
answer  was  as  dispiriting  as  those  which  he  had  returned  to  political  questions. 
He  said,  raising  a  glass  of  curocoa  to  his  gay  lips,  that  he  wished  Miss  Mary's  hus- 
band joy,  and  especially  a  taste  for  oyster-shells — which  rejoinder,  thought  Mr. 
Deedes,  was  neither  witty  nor  prudent ;  for  we  know  that  prudence  was  Mr.  Deedes' 
forte. 

But  after  this  other  topics  were  brought  up,  and  it  was  not  till  near  eleven  that 
Lord  Mayrose  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  door  and  saw  him  snugly  packed  in  his 
brougham.  They  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  despite  of  Sir  Ham ;  and  after 
shelving  the  latter,  had  entered  for  a  while  on  Lord  Mayrose's  own  prospects.  But 
what  resolutions  the  peer  had  come  to  on  this  head  will  be  best  explained  by  the 
following  letter  which  a  footman  took  to  the  post  early  on  the  morning  after  the 
dinner.  It  was  addressed  to  the  "  Countess  of  Kosemary,  Elmwood  Park,  North 
Hiveshire"  ; — 

103  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

MY  DEAR  LADY  EOSEMARY,— If  you  have  not  forgotten,  more  than  I  have, 
the  many  kindnesses  you  formerly  showed  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school  and 
college,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  me  at  Elmwood  before   the  end  of  this 
I  have  just  returned  from  abroad,  having  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
called  experience,  and  learned  to  fancy  myself  much  wiser  than  I  really  am.     At 
all  events  I  find  I  am  out  of  tune  with  English  thought,  and  it  will  be  a  gracious 
thing  of  you  to  give  me  the  true  key-note.     May  I  count  on  this  good   service  ?     I 
am  going  down  to  Hiveshire   this  afternoon  to  attend  poor  Mr.  Pennywoddle's 
funeral  to-morrow,  and  shall  then  remain  a  clay  inspecting  Springfield,  which  I 
have  not  seen  for  five  years.     On  Thursday  (D.V.)  I  will  travel  to  Elmwood,  and 
it  tins  sudden  visit  be  no  intrusion,  ask  you  to  harbour  me  for  a  week.     I  may  con- 
e  to  you  that  I  am  possessed  with  a  curious  idea  that  my  country  wants  me  to 
erve  her  in  a  post  of  dignity  and  emolument.     I  must  have  caught  the  hallucina- 
tion in  America,  where  every  man  who  is  not  fit  for  stone-breaking  turns  politician 
and  exerts  his  dullness  at  the  public  expense. 

My  love  to  Azalea  and  Violefc— though  I  should  with  more  propriety  say,  my 
respects  to  Lady  Azalea  and  Lady  Violet  Carol,  for  my  little  playfellows  must  have 

and^llve  me  fl°WerS  ^  **"*  tim6  5  als°  my  hi«hest  reSards  to  the  Earl, 

Dear  Lady  Eosemary, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

MAYROSE. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FUNERAL   AND    VIGNETTES. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Micali  Penuywoddle  was  an  imposing  ceremony.  A  hun- 
dred gentlemen  of  the  South  Hiveshire  Hunt  mustered  in  the  dining-room  at  Penny 
Hall,  and  sipped  sherry  and  mulled  claret  while  the  undertaker  robed  them  in  long 
cloaks,  and  distributed  to  each  man  black  gloves  a  size  too  large  for  him.  The  five- 
score horses  of  the  mourners  champed  on  the  gravel-sweep  outside,  while  the  grooms 
were  blowing  on  their  fingers  to  keep  off  the  January  cold,  and  the  hearse  with  six 
horses  and  twelve  crests  of  plumes  towered  gloomily  amid  the  fog.  Two  mutes 
stood  at  the  door,  both  blue  from  the  weather,  and  the  drivers  of  the  ten  mourning 
coaches,  looking  top-heavy  with  their  hat-bands,  tried  to  beat  the  numbness  from 
their  extremities  by  drumming  their  fingers  on  the  hammer-cloths,  and  tapping 
their  feet  against  the  foot-boards.  Inside  the  hall,  darkly  draped  footmen,  with 
black  epaulets  and  aiglets  flitted  about,  bearing  trays  of  decanters  ;  and  down  the 
staircase  stole  housemaids  with  black  ribands  in  their  caps,  carrying  nosegays  of 
violets  and  mortuary  wreaths  into  the  library  filled  with  heavily  bound  books  all 
unread.  Here  three  undertaker's  men  in  shirt-sleeves  and  fresh  from  drinking  ale 
were  soldering  down  a  leaden  coffin  to  be  enclosed  in  an  oaken  one,  the  which  in 
its  turn  was  to  be  encased  in  one  of  maple  covered  with  red  velvet.  On  this  last  a 
silver-gilt  plate,  engraved  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  the  Vicar  of  Penny,  recorded 
the  "  Eternal  Memory  of  Micah  Pennywod31e,  the  pious  son  of  Ham  Pennywoddle, 
Knight." 

Into  this  scene  of  sumptuous  desolation  Lord  Mayrose,  who  had  ridden  over 
from  his  seat  at  Springfield,  entered  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  for  starting, 
adorned  with  black  gloves  of  his  own.  He  was  quickly  recognized  by  Sir  Ham, 
who  shuffled  forward  and  thanked  him  very  profusely: — 

"All  this  kindness  breaks  my  heart,  my  lord,  and  it  would  have  broken  poor 
Micah's  if  he  could  have  seen  it — a  good  son,  my  lord,  never  caused  me  an  hour's 
trouble." 

"  I  was  much  grieved,"  answered  Lord  Mayrose.  And  he  mumbled  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  usual  on  these  occasions. 

"  Thank'ee,  my  lord,  thank'ee.  I  used  to  tell  the  boy : — '  Never  go  out  hunt- 
ing, Mike,  till  you.  can  rely  on  your  seat ; '  but  at  business  or  in  his  saddle,  my 
lord,  he  was  always  sure  of  himself,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it." 

Poor  Sir  Ham,  whose  eyes  were  blurred  with  tears,  was  divided  between  the 
true  grief  caused  by  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  great  honour  done  him  by  the 
county  magnates  who  were  going  to  follow  the  latter's  coffin  on  their  covert  hacks. 
All  the  morning  he  had  been  wiping  his  eyes  in  the  pres.ence  of  peers  and  big 
commoners — Lord  Beaujolais,  the  Master  of  the  Hounds ;  Lord  Adolphus  Drone 
and  Sir  Ralph  Cleargate,  the  South  Hiveshire  members  ;  various  other  noble 
Drones  of  the  Ducal  house  of  Bumblebeigh,  and  dozens  of  minor  county  people  in 
sable  array — so  that  it  would  have  needed  little  illusion  to  convince  Sir  Ham  that 
his  son,  so  universally  lamented,  must  have  perished  gloriously  on  a  battle-field. 
Death  in  its  sudden,  violent  forms  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  and  new  thing  to  these 
Pennywoddles.  So  far  as  they  were  aware  all  their  fathers  had  died  from  over- 
eating or  over-drinking  themselves — died  in  their  own  beds,  fat  and  surfeited,  or 
asthmatic  folk,  as  the  case  might  be.  Never  had  one  of  them  shed  his  blood  for 
his  country,  sacrificed  his  life  to  science,  to  adventure,  or  to  saving  other  men's 
lives  ;  and  this  death  of  Micah  Pennywoddle  in  the  hunting-field  therefore  came 
upon  them  like  a  ghastly  innovation — something  like  a  brutal  practical  joke  of 
Nature's.  For  all  which,  whilst  mourning  for  his  son,  Sir  Ham  could  not  lose 
sight  of  the  soothing  fact  that  be  himself  was  still  alive,  and  so  said  to  Lord  May- 
rose  between  two  sobs — 

*•  That  lawyer,  Deedes,  must  have  told  your  lordship  that  I  was  for  going  into 
Parliament  if  you'd  help  me.  It  was  all  for  Mike's  sake,  poor  lad  !  and  I'd  have 
ended  by  making  a  Lord  of  him  ;  but  IU1  come  forrard  all  the  same.  Yes,  I  think 
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it'll  do  me  good,  and  my  friends  say  I'm  made  for  Parliament,  my  lord.  Then  I've 
mv  daughter's  'appiness  to  look  after." 

Lord  Mayrose  was  not  prepared  to  be  asked  for  his  support  under  these  funeral 
circumstances ;  but  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  committing  himself,  as  his  good 
heart  mi"ht  have  led  him  to  do,  with  all  the  black  draperies,  cloaks,  and  gloves 
acting  on  his  feelings— he  was  spared  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  glided 
across  the  room,  gold  watch  in  hand,  and  whispered  to  Sir  Ham.  This  was  the 
signal  for  starting,  and  all  the  gentlemen  flocked  out  slowly  into  the  cold,  and 
mounted  their  horses,  while  the  coffin  was  borne  across  the  hall  by  twelve  groaning 
men,  of  whom  nothing  was  visible  but  the  legs,  by  reason  of  the  flowing  pall.  Lord 
Beaujolais,  bareheaded,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  behind  the 
tenth  mourning  coach,  the  other  horsemen  formed  behind  him  in  a  long  troop  four 
abreast  ;  and  when  the  hearse  door  had  been  shut  with  a  snap,  when  the  mourning 
coaches  had  been  filled  with  collateral  Pennywoddles,  chaplains,  doctors,  members 
of  the  Sausage-Maker's  Company,  and  other  important  mourners  from  the  city, 
then  the  procession  broke  into  movement,  wound  across  Penny  Park,  through  a 
lane  of  awe-struck  bumpkins,  and  so  to  Penny  Church,  where  the  bell-ringers  were 
tolling  one  stroke  a  minute.  Penny  was  a  new  parish,  formed  by  Sir  Ham  out  oi 
his  estates.  The  church  was  a  new  one,  spick  span  white,  and  surrounded  with  a 
nest  of  new  model  cottages,  roofed  with  pink  tiles.  The  church-yard  was  new,  too, 
no  one  had  vet  been  buried  in  it — and  so  was  the  vicar. 

Lord  Mayrose  turned  his  horse's  head  homewards  after  the  ceremony  accom- 
panied part  of  the  way  by  a  rush  of  riders,  who  congratulated  him  boisterously  on 
his  return  to  England,  and  hoped  to  see  him  regularly  in  future  at  covertside, 
county  dinners,  Quarter  Sessions,  and  everywhere  else.  So  they  said,  and  their 
warm  greetings  pleased  him  ;  but  he  was  not  sorry  when  they  left  him  to  pursue 
his  ride  alone  over  the  broad  lands  which  had  once  been  his  ancestor's,  and  were 
now  Sir  Ham's.  Somehow  he  was  in  low  spirits  after  this  morning's  events.  He 
had  done  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  neighbor  by  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  for  whom  he  cared  nothing  ;  but  he  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  impression  that  would  be  aroused  in  him  by  the  contrast  of  Sir 
Ham's  rich  domains  and  his  own  diminished  property.  These  impressions  were 
disagreeably  poignant.  To  wealth  in  itself  Lord  Mayrose  was  indifferent,  and  he 
had  even  thought,  when  abroad,  that  he  could  spin  himself  a  very  snug  bachelor 
life  out  of  his  .£5,000  a  year.  But  the  homage  paid  in  England  to  great  landowners, 
and  the  ambiguous  position  in  which  a  man  is  placed  who  has  a  splendid  name  to 
keep  up,  without  possessing  adequate  means  for  so  doing,  struck  him  with  force 
now  that  for  the  first  time  he  reasoned  practically  on  the  subject.  If  the  Kailway 
Campany  had  kept  his  lands,  the  bitterness  would  have  been  less.  Trains — express, 
luggage,  and  parliamentary — would  have  flashed,  rumbled,  and  come  into  collision 
with  each  other  over  the  quondam  Mayrose  glebes,  and  there  would  have  been 
nothing  in  this  to  excite  his  jealousy.  But  that  new  Penny  Park  and  parish— that 
new  Penny  Hall,  which  had  been  built  of  Portland  stone  and  granite,  as  if  its  new- 
come  owners  meant  to  take  immutable  root  there,  and  so  jostle  his  name  out  of 
men's  memories,  all  this  was  painful.  It  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  Springfield, 
its  long  corriclers  of  empty,  old  furnished  chambers,  and  its  modest  girdle  of  land 
scarce  a  square  mile  round  ;  and  it  made  him  feel  like  a  stranger  in  the  county, 
where  past  Mayroses  had  all  been  masters.  However,  as  the  young  Viscount 
winced  at  thoughts  which  had  any  savour  of  meanness  or  envy  in  them,  he  shook 
his  head,  set  his  horse  at  a  hedge  or  two  to  see  if  he  had  left  any  of  his  nerve  in 
loreign  lands,  and  at  a  rapid  canter  reached  Hiveborough.  This  venerable  market 
town  had  once  been  enclosed  bodily  in  the  Mayrose  estates,  but  it  now  marked  the 
bounds  between  the  Springfield  and  Penny  properties. 

"I  wonder  how  that  man  could  think  I  had  retained  any  influence  in  this 
place,  mused  Lord  Mayrose  as  he  ambled  down  the  main  street  and  remarked 
nn  «W?y  trad,esman  ha™g  a8™1  to  save  had  disfigured  his  front  shop  by  putting 
up  shutters  in  honour  of  Mr..  Micah  Pennywoddle.  This  reflection  though  was  un 

Sir  Ham    *t  IT*  ^^  °Ve/  him  WelL       The  town  had  »ot  b?*n  s»ld  to 

lam  ,  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  official  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  railway, 
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and,  electorally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  might  consider  themselves  independent. 
But  they  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  think  and  act  at  the  beck  of  the  Spring- 
field family  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw  off  this  easy  habit,  which  had 
grown  into  a  sweet  second  nature.  Hiveborough  owed  everything  to  the  Spring- 
fields — its  existence  to  begin  with,  for  a  Lord  Mayrose  had  built  the  place  ;  then  its 
church  and  town-hall,  its  Gothic  market-cross  where  Dissenters  and  Papists  took 
turns  at  having  their  ears  cropped  in  happy  days  gone  by  ;  and  last,  its  famous 
museum  of  stuffed  birds — fit  symbol  of  the  flight  of  progress  as  understood  by  a 
well-feathered  and  cautious  people.  It  is  a  fact  that  Hiveborough  was  not  high- 
minded,  and  had  no  proud  looks.  It  preferred  adopting  the  opinions  which  bigger 
cities  had  discarded  sooner  than  cut  out  new  and  stiff  ones  for  itself.  It  clung 
mildly  to  Church  and  State,  and  had  not  yet  embraced  those  consoling  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  as  to  the  tadpoles  and  chimpanzees  our  forefathers. 

Lord  Mayrose  found  himself  fingering  his  hat-brim  at  every  step  through  this 
placid  borough,  for  the  tradesmen  left  their  counters  to  bow  to  him  from  their  door 
steps ;  others  came  bravely  on  to  the  pavement  and  smiled  to  him  as  if  he  were  a 
son  of  theirs.  Some  of  the  tenderer  sex  sketched  respectful  curtseys  behind  win- 
dow panes,  and  blushed  to  see  the  Viscount's  blue  eyes  rest  on  them  with  pleasant 
recognition.  At  last  opposite  a  photographer's  shop,  inscribed  in  carmine  letters 
"  TOUZLE,"  the  peer's  progress  was  definitely  stopped  by  a  youth  in  a  velvet 
jacket  elaborately  stained  with  acids,  who  rushed  out,  stammering — 

"  My  respects  to  your  lordship — Jack  Touzle,  my  lord,  son  of  your  lordship's 
old  gardener." 

"  So  it  is  !  Why  Jack  you've  outgrown  me!"  exclaimed  Lord  Mayrose,  reining 
in  and  holding  out  his  hand  cheerfully.  "  You  would  make  too  of  me,  I  declare. 
Have  you  anyone  to  hold  my  horse?  " 

"Yes — here  Dick!  Step  in,  my  Lord,  in  memory  of  old  birds'-nesting  days. 
Let  me  show  you  Mrs.  Touzle,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  take  your  photograph." 

"You  shah1,  indeed  ;  not  to-day,  I  suppose,  for  we  have  one  of  your  Hiveshire 
fogs  on.  But  how  came  you  to  give  up  gardening?  " 

Pretty  Mrs.  Touzle,  who  was  sorting  albums,  and  wore  smart  ribbons  in  her 
hair,  was  introduced,  reddening,  and  received  a  compliment  which  could  be  given 
without  flattery;  while  Mr.  Jack  Touzle,  having  committed  the  peer's  horse  to  his 
shop-boy  with  the  injunction  not  to  play  games  with  it— rather  a  needless  injunction 
seeing  that  the  horse  was  sixteen  hands  high  and  the  gameful  boy  not  four  feet — 
proceeded  to  a  course  of  that  gabbling  for  which  photographers  and  barbers  seem  to 
have  derived  from  Providence  a  special  patent.  How  Mr.  Touzle  had  been  moved 
to  forsake  the  cultivation  of  crocuses  for  that  of  negatives  need  not  concern  us  here ; 
but  the  details  had  an  interest  for  Lord  Mayrose,  and  this  interest  was  fitly  capped 
when  Mr.  Touzle  produced  likenesses  of  the  divers  eminent  persons  he  had  photo- 
graphed in  order  to  prove  that  the  world  wagged  well  with  him. 

"  The  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh,  my  lord.  His  grace  is  growing  old,  but  had  me 
over  to  Hivesworth  on  purpose  to  do  the  whole  family,  servants  and  all.  This  is 
Lord  Hornette,  and  this  Lord  Adolphus,  whom  your  lordship  knows  well." 

"Yes,  Dolly  Drone,"  mused  Lord  Mayrose;  "I  saw  him  this  morning,  and 
this  Lord  Beaujalois ;  he  and  his  top-boots  seem  to  have  been  born  together." 

"This  is  Mr.  Quintus  Dexter,  my  lord,  the  sitting  member  for  Hiveborough. 
How  he  comes  to  represent  us  no  one  knows.  He  got  in  by  a  fluke,  for  nobody 
opposed  him  and  nobody  Wanted  him." 

"An  energetic  face,"  said  Lord  Mayrose,  taking  up  the  photograph;  but  before 
he  could  fully  study  the  features  of  the  fluking  M.P.,  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a 
vignette  which  had  certainly  fascinated  many  another  customer  before  him. 

It  was  that  of  a  girl  in  the  full  bloom  and  radiance  of  beauty.  Nothing  could 
be  brighter  or  chaster  than  the  expression  of  the  face  ;  nothing  sweeter  or  more 
intelligent  than  the  eyes  which  seemed  to  sparkle  with  candour  and  gaiety.  It  was 
a  face  to  dream  over,  and  luckless  the  man  who  should  dream  over  it  too  long 
without  having  any  hope  of  going  beyond  dreams  !  Lord  Mayrose  felt  that  the 
features  were  familiar  to  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  where  he  had  met 
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them  before,  but  he  could  only  call  up  vague  images.     • '  Who  is  this  ?  "  he  inquired 

°f  ^WhTmv  lord  don't  you  know  ?  "  exclaimed  the  photographer.  "  Why,  it's 
Lord  Rosemary's  daughter,  Lady  Azalea  Carol,  and^  here's  her  sister,  Lady  Violet. 
I  suppose  they've  changed  since  you  last  saw  them. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LADY    ROSEMARY. 

In  stating  to  Mr.  Deedes  verbally,  and  to  Lady  Rosemay  by  letter,  that  he 
wished  to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  his  country,  Mayrose  was  more  in  earnest 
than  his  mere  tone  might  have  suggested.  He  had  gone  abroad  very  deliberately 
to  pick  up  the  sum  of  worldly  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  foreign 
travel ;  and,  now  that  he  was  home,  he  had  no  idea  of  letting  his  attainments  lie 
by  like  unproductive  capital.  He  spoke  French,  German,  and  Italian  fluently; 
knew  all  about  the  politics  and  customs'  duties,  the  manufactures  and  judicial 
institutions  of  the  countries  he  visited ;  and  had  furthermore  brought  back  from  the 
New  World  a  quiet  contempt  for  democracy,  such  as  lent  a  pleasant  zest  to  his 
opinions.  It  is  a  great  point  to  feel  a  resolute  contempt  for  something.  It  may  not 
pay  so  well  as  pococuranteism,  but  then  pococuranteism,  if  it  occasionally  makes 
successful  men,  seldom  makes  great  or  happy  ones.  Mayrose  was  convinced  in  his 
simple  way  that  British  Constitutionalism,  as  it  had  worked  from  the  first  Reform 
Bill  to  the  death  of  Palmerston,  was  the  soundest  thing  ever  discovered ;  and  to  see 
a  parcel  of  talkative  men  pull  down  this  fabric  simply  because  it  suited  the  immediate 
purpose  of  their  party  interest,  seemed  to  him  as  wanton  a  piece  of  work  as  the  con- 
duct of  those  savages,  instanced  by  Montesquieu,  who  cut  down  a  tree  by  the  roots 
to  pick  off  the  fruit.  Mayrose  longed  to  interpose  whatever  strength  and  energy  he 
might  possess  in  the  way  of  this  selfish  destruction ;  and  added  to  this  feeling  of 
patriotism  was  of  course  the  natural  ambition  of  a  man  young  and  eager  to  find 
occupation  and  earn  distinction  for  himself. 

The  Countess  of  Rosemary  was  just  the  person  to  help  him  to  satisfy  that  long- 
ing. The  wife  of  an  amiable  man  of  large  property,  who  had  sat  in  several  Cabi- 
nets, and  might  at  any  moment  become  a  Minister  again,  she  wielded  a  social  in- 
fluence much  in  excess  of  her  husband's  personal  weight.  Not  to  know  Lady 
Rosemary  was  grief  to  the  pushing  Londoner ;  to  be  counted  among  her  intimates 
was  a  certain  passport  to  whatever  favour,  social  or  political,  the  aspirant  might 
desire.  Lady  Rosemary  knew  how  to  collect  remarkable  men  round  her,  and, 
what  is  more,  to  retain  their  allegiance.  She  was  popular  with  all  sorts  of  persons 
who,  generally  speaking,  love  only  themselves ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  proof  of 
her  talent,  that,  disdaining  insincerity,  she  had  told  truths — now  and  then  very- 
plain  truths — to  sensitive  people  without  ever  offending  them.  The  secret  of  this 
lay  in  her  thorough  kindness  of  heart,  in  her  supreme  tact  and  utter  want  of 
malice.  Over-ardent  politicians  who  had  made  a  false  start,  authors  whom  vanity 
or  a  passing  fit  of  spleen  was  driving  to  write  on  a  wrong  tack,  excitable  men  who 
had  suffered  from  a  grievance  and  were  in  a  mood  to  run  their  heads  against  those 
stone  walls  with  which  grievances  have  been  fenced  about  ever  since  the  world 
began,  and  coquettes  who  were  hovering  round  pitfalls — all  these  people  had  been 
adroitly  saved  by  her  and  led  back  into  straight  paths.  Their  self-esteem  might 
chafe  at  first — as  self-esteem  ever  does  when  rescued  from  the  follies  it  contem- 
plates—but reflection  ended  by  healing  the  soreness,  and  the  people  saved  paid  to 
Lady  Rosemary  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  was  her  due.  If  Lord  Rosemary  had 
been  of  the  stuff  from  which  Prime  Ministers  are  moulded,  his  wife  would  have 
made  him  a  Prime  Minister,  but  he  belonged  to  the  breezy  care-nothing  school 
above  cited,  and  could  bring  to  bear  upon  politics  no  other  aptitude  than  the  uni- 
versally shallow  education  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  an  imperturbable  serenity. 
Lt  was  known  that  such  posts  as  he  had  held  in  different  administrations,  and  held 
creditably  for  that  matter,  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  wife's  merits,  not 
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for  his  own  ;  and  an  anecdote  related  that  on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  new  Pre- 
mier had  resolved  to  entrust  to  Lord  Kosemary  no  less  an  office  than  the  Lord 
Keepership  of  the  Waste  Papers,  he  wrote  down  absently  on  his  list  that  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  papers  : — "  Lord  Keeper — Lady  Eosemary." 

Such  was  the  lady  to  whom  Mayrose  had  written.  She  was  a  distant  connec- 
tion of  his,  and,  as  he  thankfully  acknowledged,  had  shown  him  much  kindness 
during  his  boyhood.  His  being  an  orphan  had  given  him  a  claim  on  her  ;  but  the 
chief  claim  was  that  Lady  Eosemary,  to  her  sorrow,  had  no  son  of  her  own.  She 
had  pitied  and  petted  little  Mayrose  at  first  because  he  was  motherless,  then,  grow- 
ing to  love  his  sunny  nature,  had  cherished  him  maternally  for  his  own  sake.  He 
had  frequently  spent  his  holidays  at  Elmwood,  being  called  "  Freddy  "  by  the 
family,  and  treating  Lady  Eosemary's  two  daughters — Azalea,  or  Zellie,  and  Violet 
— as  if  they  were  his  sisters.  By-and-by  the  hard  reading  of  college  life  had  ren- 
dered his  visits  to  Elmwood  somewhat  rarer  ;  after  which  he  had  started  on  his 
travels,  and  while  abroad  had  corresponded  but  seldom  with  his  benefactress,  feeling 
some  modesty  about  intruding  the  dry  record  of  his  wanderings  upon  a  "  grande 
dame  "  so  much  absorbed  with  graver  concerns.  Since  his  return,  however,  he  had 
been  blaming  himself  for  this  remissness,  fearing  it  might  be  misconstrued  ;  and  it 
was  with  some  relief  that  he  found,  on  arriving  home  after  that  episode  at  Mr. 
Touzle's,  the  photographers,  an  affectionate  letter  from  Lady  Eosemary  chiding 
him  gently  for  his  long  silence,  and  inviting  him  to  come  and  stay  at  Elmwood  till 
the  opening  of  the  session.  She  promise  d  he  would  meet  the  Leader  of  the  party 
to  which  Lord  Eosemary  belonged,  for  this  personage  was  expected  on  p*  three  days' 
visit,  and  she  begged  he  would  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  did  start  on  the  following  afternoon.  There  was  nothing  to  detain  him  at 
Springfield,  for  his  steward,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Deedes,  had  kept  the 
property  in  such  fine  order  that  walking  a'  out  it  offered  no  more  excitement  than 
surveying  the  squares  of  a  chess  board.  Then  Springfield  Hall  was  a  doleful  resi- 
dence for  a  bachelor.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  entertained  the  mutton-eating 
Monarch  there  along  with  his  whole  suite,  and  Mayrose  felt  that  he  and  his  three 
domestics  cut  the  same  figure  in  the  big  place  as  four  peas  in  a  caldron.  A  waggon- 
ette and  pair  was  -hired  from  the  Springfield  Arms  at  Hiveborough  to  carry  the  peer 
over  the  five-and-twenty  miles  of  turnpike  road  which  separated  Springfield  from 
Elmwood  ;  and  Mayrose  took  the  reins  joyfully  in  hand,  whilst  his  luggage  located 
itself  behind,  under  the  custody  of  his  polyglot  valet  Bino. 

This  Bino,  who  styled  himself  on  paper  Albino  de  Santo  Paola,  was  a  character. 
By  some  inductive  reasoning  of  his  own  he  had  come  to  fancy  himself  a  count ;  and 
having  once  upon  a  time  been  indirectly  concerned  in  a  State  conspiracy  (he  had 
acted  as  a  courier  to  a  Carbonaro  Marquis  travelling  between  Venice  and  Eome,) 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  entire  police  of  Europe  were  on  the  look  eut  for  him. 
But  he  took  his  precautions  by  subjecting  his  head  and  face-hair  to  a  variety  of 
misleading  processes,  such  as  wearing  now  a  mustache  and  hair  clipped  into  bristles, 
now  a  full  beard  and  curls  cascading  over  his  shoulders.  At  odd  times  he  would 
dye  his  poll  altogether,  either  flaxen  or  a  bright  red,  and  to  this  constant  prudence 
he  attributed  his  immunity  from  arrest  and  ignominious  death.  He  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  had  not  his  equal  for  making  coffee  or  preparing  a  breakfast  in 
three  courses  out  of  nothing.  He  spoke  no  language,  but  coufd  bandy  the  slang  of 
every  city  from  Alexandria  to  St.  Giles's,  and  his  imperious  jargon  had  been  known 
to  cow  hotel  managers,  railway  guards,  and  steamboat  stewards.  Lord  Mayrose 
had  picked  him  up  at  Malta,  and  master  and  man  had  fared  together  ever  since  on 
terms  of  mutual  confidence.  Bino  consulted  the  peer  in  his  love  difficulties, 
which  were  numerous,  and  about  the  management  of  an  imaginary  estate  which  he' 
professed  to  own  near  Smyrna.  Lord  Mayrose  was  better  brushed,  catered  for  and 
cared  for  by  Biuo  than  he  could  have  been  by  any  dozen  other  servants,  and  would 
have  been  sorry  to  part  with  him.  Now,  stepping  into  the  waggonette,  Bino  was  a 
different  man  from  what  he  had  been  in  the  morning,  for  he  had  ridden  himself  of 
some  luxuriant  whiskers  which  had  graced  him  when  he  landed  in  England,  and 
his  left  eye  was  dimmed  by  an  eye-glass,  which  screwed  a  whole  side  of  his  brown 
face  into  wrinkles  like  a  baked  apple's. 


"  We  are  going  to  Elmwood,  Bino,"  said  Mayrose,  touching  his  horses  into  a 
sharp  trot  as  they  cleared  the  park  gates. 

"  Yes  milord,  sir.  I  know  all  about  it,  sir,"  answered  Brno,  profoundly  ;  for 
it  was  a  habit  with  him  to  seem  acquainted  with  everything,  and  to  accept  events 
with  defiant  resignation  as  if  they  had  all  been  planned  for  his  special  discomfiture. 
"Yes  sir;  plenty  of  lords  there,  but  they  no  catch  me;  I  too  sharp  for  'em. 

"'l  don't  think  they  will  hurt  you,  Bino;  but  try  and  behave  yourself  with 
the  servant  girls  at  Elmwood.  We're  in  England,  remember."  This  he  said 
alludin^  to  Bino's  gallant  propensities,  for  Bino  was  young  and  had  been  apt  to 
behave  too  tenderly  with  the  weak  sex  in  Continental  houses  and  hotels. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  responded  Bino,  wisely  ignoring  this  hint;  "the  Pope  he  want  to 
see  me  very  particular,  and  if  he  catch  me  he  shoot  my  head  off.  I  know  him, 
milord.'  Yes,  sir." 

"  We  are  coming  to  some  frozen  ruts,  observed  Mayrose  ;  shut  your  mouth 
a  minute  or  you'll  bite  your  tongue." 

"  Yes,  sir;  you  take  care  of  that  side  'oss,  I  not  like  the  look  of  him.  Eng- 
land a  queer  country— 'osses  run  as  if  their  tails  was  on  fire.  Not  much  to  say 
about  the  cooking  either.  No  sir." 

"  What  about  the  cooking  ?  " 

"  That  cook  in  Berkeley  Square,  he  want  to  empty  the  pepper-pot  into  the 
salmi.  Yes,  sir.  Said  I  to  him,  '  I  say  you  Mister  Fichute  Bete,  you  get  a  fee 
from  the  doctor  for  poisoning  us  all.'  That's  what  I  say  to  him,  sir — Maladetto  I " 

The  expletive  was  evoked  by  one  of  the  predicted  ruts,  which  caused  the  wag- 
gonette to  jump,  and  made  Bino's  teeth  close  with  a  snap  on  his  glib  tongue.  The 
anguish  kept  him  silent  a  few  minutes,  forcing  him  to  hold  the  injured  member 
between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb  ;  but  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  give  speech 
again,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying,  "  Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  equo  est," 
then  Mr.  Bino  was  certainly  as  useful  to  his  master  as  a  stud  horse  harnessed  in 
front  of  the  other  two.  Perhaps  to  Biuo's  taste  the  trap  sped  along  too  fast,  for 
Mayrose  drove  rather  like  a  Frenchman,  taking  all  he  could  get  out  of  the  horses, 
so  that  their  knees  seemed  as  if  they  would  click  against  the  bits.  Hedgerows  and 
cottages,  steeples  and  mile-posts  flitted  by ;  field  after  field  dropped  behind,  and 
every  minute  opened  up  a  new  panorama  of  fair  English  scenery  bathed  in  the 
saffron  light  of  a  winter  sun.  Two  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  starting,  the  wag- 
gonette passed  the  lodge  gates  of  Elmwood,  grated  on  the  gravel  of  a  mile-long 
avenue  fringed  with  the  stately  trees  whence  the  estate  derived  its  name,  and 
swept  up  to  the  door  of  the  hall. 

Mayrose  had  tuned  himself  to  arrive  at  the  orthodox  hour  for  country  visits — 
that  is,  just  sixty  minutes  before  dinner.  But  the  pace  had  been  so  good  that  he 
found  himself  with  an  hour  to  spend  before  the  first  dinner  bell.  The  butler,  an 
old  acquaintance,  smiled  on  him  and  wished  him  welcome,  a  brace  of  footmen 


by  himself,  and  preferred  to  go  alone.  He  strode  through  the  hall  with  its  antlered 
head  of  deer,  its  trophies  of  arms  and  full  length  portraits,  and  entered  one  of  the 
morning  rooms  where  he  used  to  prepare  his  fishing-tackle  in  days  gone  by,  with 
Zellie  and  Violet  tying  the  flies  for  firm. 

Everything  was  not  as  he  had  left  it,  for  Elmwood  was  not  a  place  where  furni- 
ture was  made  to  outlast  generation  after  generation.  Even  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  china  on  the  mantleshelves,  the  statuettes  in  the  corners  were  changed, 
as  beseemed  a  house  which  extended  to  Art  a  perpetual  and  ever-generous  patronage. 
Mayrose  passed  through  the  open  window  to  the  marble  terrace,  where  half-a- 
dozen  red  and  blue  macaws  began  marking  time  on  their  perches  at  his  approach 
and  cocked  their  heads  to  inspect  him.  He  repaid  their  scrutiny  with  interest  and 
was  casting  a  glance  around  him  to  reconnoitre  the  garden,  the  lawns,  and  the 
park  beyond,  when  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  fell  on  his  ear,  and  cantering  down  a 
bridle-path  that  skirted  the  garden,  he  saw  Azalea  Carol,  escorted  by  a  sallSw  young 
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rider  who  sat  upright  as  a  bar  of  iron.  He  would  not  have  recognized  her  had  it 
not  been  for  that  photograph  at  Mr.  Touzle's  ;  but  now  he  walked  quickly  to  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  and  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  her. 

She  was  even  prettier  than  her  photogragh.  The  ride  had  sent  a  mantling 
colour  to  her  face,  and  in  the  well-fitting  habit  that  set  off  her  shapely  form,  in  her 
coquettish  riding  hat,  and  with  the  scarlet  pink  stuck  in  her  bosom,  she  looked  the 
perfection  of  adorable  girlhood.  She  too  recognized  her  old  playmate—  though 
her  memory  had  been  refreshed  by  no  photograph — and  begging  her  companion  to 
assist  her  in  dismounting,  she  ran  forward  towards  Mayrose  with  both  hands 
extended,  and  put  up  her  smiling  face  to  be  kissed. 

"  Oh,  Freddy,  how  glad  mamma  will  be  to  see  you  !  But  how  cruel  of  you 
not  to  write  to  us  for  these  long  years  !" 

"  I  ought  to  have  written,  Zellie,"  confessed  he,  kissing  her  tenderly  in  very 
brotherly  wise . 

"  So  long  without  a  line !"  added  she,  looking  up  at  him  with  simple  re- 
proach ;  then  turning  round  towards  her  companion,  "  You  know  Lord  Hornette, 
I  believe  ?" 

"Yes;  Mayrose  and  I  are  old  Eton  friends,"  answered  this  heir  of  the 
Bumblebeighs,  who  had  looked  a  little  blue  during  the  kissing.  "  How  are  you, 
old  fellow?— delighted  to  see  you  again  !" 

"And  he  has  become  so  handsome,"  exclaimed  Zellie,  linking  her  arm  in 
Mayrose's,  and  scanning  him  again  without  a  blush.  "  Come  and  look  for  mamma. 
She  will  be  more  pleased  than  you  can  think,  and  so  will  Violet — but  here  is 
mamma !" 

Lady  Bosemary  and  her  young  daughter  were  coming  over  the  garden  lawn, 
and  Mayrose,  with  heart  still  beating,  advanced  hat  in  hand  to  receive  a  welcome 
not  less  warm  than  Zellie's.  Once  again  he  kissed  and  was  kissed,  and  Lady  Bose- 
mary,  taking  his  hands  fondly  in  hers,  said — 

"  We  have  been  speaking  of  you  as  a  truant  these  five  years,  Freddy,  but  we 
cannot  see  you  without  forgiving  you." 

"  I  begin  to  feel  what  it  is  to  come  home,"  answered  Mayrose,  with  some 
emotion. 

CHAPTEB  VI. 

IN   WHICH   LORD   MAYROSE   FINDS   HIS   KEY-NOTE. 

The  dinner  at  Elmwood,  on  this  night  of  Mayrose's  arrival,  was  very  convivial. 
Lord  Bosemary,  who  was  always  glad,  was  particularly  so  at  shaking  hands  again 
with  his  young  relative,  and  it  detracted  nothing  from  the  pleasantness  of  the 
occasion  that  his  lordship  seemed  to  forget  whether  Mayrose  had  been  absent  five 
years  or  one.  His  mind  was  a  smooth  tablet,  from  which  he  sponged  off  people 
who  were  out  of  his  sight,  though  he  willingly  wrote  them  down  again  when  they 
came  back.  Handsome,  well-dressed,  with  an  unruffled  look  as  if  he  were  quite 
content  to  see  the  world  wag  as  it  did,  he  was  the  model  of  a  host,  and  when  his 
country  wanted  him  the  perfection  of  a  trustful  statesman.  If  half  England  had 
disappeared  under  water  in  a  night,  he  would  have  made  the  best  of  the  half  that 
remained,  for  he  knew  that  we  live  in  changeful  times,  and  must  not  worry  ourselves 
about  the  turn  of  matters.  Mayrose  gave  his  arm  to  the  Countess,  and  the  other 
guests  were  the  Earl  of  Hornette  and  his  brother  Adolphus — or  Dolly — Drone,  who 
were  both  staying  in  the  house ;  and  the  Bev.  Nonus  Nines,  who  had  known  May- 
rose  at  Cambridge.  These,  with  Zellie  and  Violet,  made  eight  round  the  table. 

"  So  you  have  seen  the  world,  Fred?"  said  Lord  Rosemary,  after  Mr.  Nines  had 
muttered  grace.  ' '  You  will  be  able  to  talk  with  Mr.  Paramount,  who  comes  to- 
morrow. He  delights  in  foreigners." 

"  You  have  met  Mr.  Paramount  here  before,  have  you  not,  Freddy  ?"  asked 
the  Countess,  Mr.  Paramount  being  the  party  leader. 

"  Twice,  I  think.     He  talked  to  me  about  foxes." 

'•  He  doesn't  know  a  fox  from  a  cat,"  laughed  Lord  flornette. 
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"  He'd  make  you  a  speech  about  them,  though,"  put  in  Dolly  Drone,  with  a 
simple  faith  in  his  leader. 

"And  what  about  the  Spaniards  ?"  enquired  Lord  Rosemary.  This  morn- 
ing's telegrams  say  they  are  up  in  arms  again." 

"  Wretched  hotels  in  Spain,"  remarked  Lord  Homette. 

"  IB  it  true  you  were  arrested  in  Seville,  Freddy  ?"  asked  Zelhe  Carol,  who 
was  placed  between  the  heir  of  Hivesworth  and  the  clergyman. 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  me  or  my  luggage  they  arrested  ;  at  all  events 
the  luggage  suffered  most,"  said  Mayrose. 

"  Hotels  test  the  standard  of  a  people's  political  development,"  observed  Mr. 
Nines.  "  When  you  order  hot  water  at  ten,  and  they  bring  it  you  at  eleven,  the 
people  are  only  fit  for  despotism." 

"  We  could  get  no  hot  water  at  all,"  was  Dolly  Drone's  rejoinder. 

4<  It  caused  us  much  anxiety  when  we  heard  you  had  gone  to  Peru  during  the 
earthquakes,"  interpssed  the  Countess,  with  sympathy. 

"And  you  helped  to  dig  the  people  out,  didn't  you?"  asked  Lord  Homette. 
"  It  was  in  the  papers.  They  gave  you  a  gold  watch." 

"  And  we  said  it  was  so  like  you  risking  your  life  to  save  others,"  exclaimed 
Violet  Carol  warmly.  "  You  will  show  us  the  gold  watch,  won't  you  ?" 

Violet  was  the  replica  picture  of  her  sister,  but  a  year  younger.  Her  neighbor 
was  Lord  Dolly  Drone,  but  she  addressed  many  of  her  remarks  to  Mr.  Nines,  who 
sat  opposite,  and  had  come  to  Elm  wood  about  a  living  which  Lord  Eosemary  had 
offered  him,  and  which  Mr.  Nines  had  journeyed  from  London  to  decline  with 
thanks.  Mr.  Nines  had  gone  out  as  a  high  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been 
wrangling  ever  since.  He  was  a  leading  contributor  to  a  well  known  review,  and 
was  a  man  whom  society  courted,  because  it  is  well  to  be  on  terms  with  reviews  ; 
also,  Mr.  Nines  being  a  fellow  of  his  college,  a  possessor  of  private  means,  and  a 
member  of  a  good  club,  was  independent  of  patronage,  and  could  wait  without 
trouble  till  the  time  came  for  his  running  the  usual  curriculum  of  honours  as  a  Uni- 
versity preacher,  a  regius  professor,  a  canon,  and  possibly  a  bishop.  Pending  this 
consummation,  Mr.  Nines  hunted  out  the  books  of  foreign  savants,  and  refuted 
them  ;  he  made  the  minds  of  Church  dignitaries  bitter  by  telling  them  not  to  excite 
themselves  when  militant  zeal  or  the  sense  of  over-importance  led  them  to  use  their 
croziers  as  pen-holders  ;  and  to  the  public  he  taught  in  politics,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion that  there  is  as  much  to  be  said  on  one  side  of  every  question  as  on  the  other. 
Beading  Mr.  Nines'  articles  gave  one  a  blessed  feeling  of  security  in  one's  own  wit, 
or  the  want  of  it.  To  tally  with  Mr.  Nines  one  had  only  ito  lay  clown  that  every 
controversialist  was  intemperate,  every  historian  ill-informed,  and  every  theorist 
whatsoever  injudicious. 

This  divine,  the  best  specimen  extant  of  University  metal,  was  well  esteemed 
by  Lord  Homette  and  his  brother,  who  were  both  lawgivers,  for  Lord  Homette 
bloomed  over  a  family  borough  remote  from  Hiveshire.  They  were  worthy  descend- 
ants of  that  great  House  of  Drone  which  has  helped  to  govern  this  realm  ever  since 
it  was  governable.  No  Drone  ever  did  anything  out  of  the  common  way,  for  there 
was  no  cogent  reason  why  he  should ;  but  the  roll  of  honest,  square-headed  and 
averagely-capable  Drones  who  have  commanded  our  land  and  sea  forces,  negotiated 
for  us  abroad,  voted  Acts  for  us  at  home,  confirmed  us,  judged  us,  and  taxed  us,  is 
a  long  one  and  pleasant  to  read.  The  heir  to  this  fine  heritage  of  square-headed- 
nesB  was  small  and  lemon-coloured,  but  pleased  with  himself,  which  proved  a  cer- 
tain gratitude  towards  Providence.  He  was  not  meek  or  shy,  but  there  are  virtues 
which  can  be  of  no  more  use  to  a  future  duke  than  skates  to  an  Ashanti,  and  these 

nay  be  counted  among  them.  It  was  said,  too,  that  Lord  Hornette's  temper 
was  not  of  the  best,  but  his  digestion  was  good;  he  could  ride  straight  at  a  five- 

™£!ig  f6'  A  ?  y  With  b?th  barrel8'  and  keeP  M  much  g°od  SbS*f  as  was 
necessary  for  those  who  neither  begged  of  nor  bothered  him.  His  brother  was  con- 
spicuously unlike .him  ;  for  whilst  Lord  Homette  looked  like  a  portable  edition  of 

HrJ^T   t8>h    hdDolly:Dr0nC1Wa8  a  foli°  volllme  of  more  homelv  maxLs 
e  was  six  foot  high,  proportionately  broad,  fat  and  healthy  ;  and  a  joke  was  cur- 
rent that  when  the  two  brothers  met,  the  younger  noted  complacently  how  much 
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the  elder  had  diminished  since  their  last  meeting,  and  wondered  whether  he  would 
go  on  diminishing  in  this  way  till  there  was  nothing  of  him  left.  But  this  was 
calumny,  for  Dolly  Drone  was  very  fond  of  his  brother,  and  Lord  Hornette  recipro- 
cated the  sentiment  when  the  weather  was  wet  and  he  had  no  one  else  to  talk  to. 

Mayrose  could  not  complain  that  these  old  friends  of  his  showed  him  any 
neglect.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  much  of  him,  as  if  he  were  an  orange  to  be 
squeezed  for  its  fresh  juice's  sake  ;  but  so  long  as  the  ladies  were  in  the  room  the 
conversation  bubbled  unsubstantially  as  the  globules  in  champagne,  and  Mayrose 
could  not  get  at  what  he  rather  impatiently  wanted — the  real  minds  of  his  inter- 
locutors. It  may  be  asked  whether  he  expected  every  person  present  to  hold  forth 
as  to  his  or  her  opinions,  laying  down  propositions  to  be  debated  at  length  and 
thoughtfully  pondered  ?  Not  he  ;  but  the  creamy  persiflage  kept  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Lady  Rosemary  and  her  daughters,  and  in  some  degree  for  his  own  behoof, 
told  him  nothing  but  what  he  had  'learned  in  such  heathen  countries  as  Paris, 
where  a  lively  disbelief  in  everything  human  and  extra-human  forms  the  basis  of 
public  ethics.  Though  loving  women's  society,  he  was  not  altogether  sorry  when 
Lady  Rosemary  retired,  and  when  the  Earl  set  the  example  of  drawing  his  chair 
near  the  fire,  and  bidding  the  decanters  circulate.  He  was  now  alone  with  as  se- 
lect a  committee  of  the  British  governing  class  as  could  have  been  mustered — a 
past  and  future-  Minister,  two  members  of  Parliament,  and  a  guider  of  public 
opinion — nay,  a  man  who  was  public  opinion  incarnate.  So  by  way  of  improving 
himself,  he  said,  ' '  That  was  a  puzzling  leader  in  this  morning's  Times.  What 
policy  will  Parliament  really  follow  this  session  ?" 

At  this  even  Lord  Dolly's  round  face  broke  into  a  smile,  and  Mayrose  found  he 
would  have  done  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

"  Policy  !"  said  bitter  Mr.  Nines,  lifting  up  his  glass  to  the  gaslight  ;  "  policy  is 
a  word  of  complex  meaning  apt  to  mislead  the  vulgar.  You  hold  that  knife  in 
your  hand  and  want  to  know  my  opinion  on  it.  I  wait  till  you  have  said  '  It's 
sharp,'  then  I  answer  with  conviction  '  It's  blunt.'  You  pass  the  knife  on  to  me, 
and  I  look  at  it  edgewise  as  you  did  ;  then  it's  my  turn  to  say  '  This  is  a  sharp 
knife.'" 

"Mr.  Nines  msans  we  have  got  the  knife  in  our  hands  for  the  present,"  laughed 
Lord  Rosemary,  just  dipping  his  lips  in  Chateau  Lafitte. 

"  Quite  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Nines,  modestly. 

"  What  knife  ?"  enquired  Dolly  Drone,  who  understood  letterpress  better  than 
metaphor. 

" Dolly's  heavy  to-night,"  said  his  noble  brother,  humourously.  "You  can't 
do  better  than  follow  Paramount,  Mayrose ;  he  leads  us  over  queer  bits  of  country 
now  and  then,  but  there  are  no  bones  broken  in  the  end." 

"  And  if  they  were,  broken  bones  could  be  set,"  was  Mr.  Nines'  placid  re- 
joinder. 

"  Well,  I  daresay  I  shall  get  used  to  your  philosophy,"  said  Mayrose,  hope- 
fully ;  but  as  he  perceived  that  politics  was  to  them  all  as  a  field  strewn  with  eggs, 
he  talked  to  Lord  Rosemary  about  the  tatter's  golden  pheasants,  whilst  Mr.  Nines 
compared  notes  with  Lords  Hornette  and  Dolly  Drone  about  the  divers  topics  that 
agitated  their  respective  clubs — chiefly  horse  topics. 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Rosemary,  making  room  for  Mayrose  on  her  sofa  as  the 
gentlemen  entered  the  drawing  room,  where  Zellie  and  Violet  were  preparing  to 
play  a  duet  on  the  piano — "  well,  do  you  still  want  the  keynote  from  me,  or  are 
you  beginning  to  feel  more  in  tune  with  our  thoughts  ?" 

"Thanks,  I  find  I  have  caught  the  tune,'''  smiled  Mayrose,  " and  an  easy  tune 
it  is." 
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ZELLD5  S  BROTHEK. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Dolly  Drone,  in  a  striking  costume  of  brown  velvet, 
went  out  to  shoot  with  Mr.  Nines,  who  peppered  his  game  through  an  eyeglass, 
and  Lord  Rosemary  rode  off  with  Zellie  and  Violet  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  neigh- 
tours  attended  by  Lord  Hornette.  Mayrose  was  pressed  to  join  both  parties,  but 
he  stayed  behind  and  spent  the  day  with  Lady  Rosemary 

"I  think  we  both  want  to  have  a  long  chat  with  each   other,  '  said  the 
Countess  to  him  as  she  took  his  arm  for  a  stroll  through  the  park.     "  You  shall 
come  with  me  to  my  dairy,  and  then  to  the  village,  and  we  will  lunch  alone. 
-  It  will  remind  me  of  old  times,  dear  lady  Rosemary." 

They  were  indeed  both  pleased  to  be  with  each  other,  and  the  concerns  of  the 
dairy  were  not  so  engrossing  but  that  they  found  time  to  converse  much  as  mother 
and  son  would  have  done.  Lady  Rosemary  had  been  more  struck  than  she  cared 
to  conceal  with  the  manly  character,  the  frankness  and  engaging  simplicity  of  the 
young  man  who  had  come  back  and  was  craving  her  patronage.  He,  on  his  side, 
was  touched  and  charmed  to  meet  in  his  gentle  protectress  the  same  unaltered 
and  gracious  affection  he  had  always  experienced  from  her  as  a  boy.  They  walked 
the  grass  under  the  avenue  of  trees  with  flocks  of  cawing  rooks  circling  overhead, 
and  soon  Lady  Rosemary  said— 

"It's  a  positive  misfortune  for  you,  my  poor  boy,  that  you  should  be  a  peer. 
You  might  have  had  so  brilliant  a  career  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  so,  but  I  have  wished  myself  that 
I  had  had  to  carve  my  own  way  in  life." 

"  You  can  make  a  great  name  as  it  is,"  continued  Lady  Rosemary  ;  "  but  it 
must  be  by  other  means  than  if  you  had  been  a  commoner.  If  your  poor  father 
were  still  alive  your  own  merits  would  have  been  enough,  but  now  as  a  peer  you 
want  money,  and  much  of  it  —large  landed  influence  especially.  You  know  Sir 
Ham  Penny  woddle  ?" 

"  He  has  asked  me  for  my  support  in  Hiveborough."  .^  . 

"  And  you  have  promised  it  him  ?' 

11  No,  I  thought  of  refusing  ;  but  I  wished  for  your  advice." 
"I  should  say  by  all  means  make  a  friend  of  him — he  would  be  a  most 
valuable  ally.     His  wealth  is  very  great,  they  tell  me." 
-,'u;.  .  "  Oyster-shells  innumerable  ;  but  what  a  man !" 

/•ij(fi'"We  cannot  always  choose  our  helpmates,  Freddy  ;    and  then  this  one  is 
honest.    You  must  not  blame  him  for  his  want  of  education." 

"  I  should  say  his  education  had  been  excellent,  especially  the  arithmetic." 
"  That's  unkind.     Sir  Ham  has  been  laborious  and  successful.     He  has  only 
one  child  left  now — a  daughter."    . 

"  Heiress  to  all  our  old  estates.  Oh  !  Lady  Rosemary,  you  are  not  going  to 
tell  ire  that  I  ought  to  marry  that  little  bank  of  'Change  scrip  !"  and  as  Mayrose 
said  this,  half  laughing,  the  sisterly  kiss  which  Zellie  Carol  had  given  him  the  day 
before  seemed  to  kindle  back  on  his  cheek  in  a  blush. 

Lady  Rosemary  reddened  and  looked  up  at  him.  She  was  very  motherly  with 
that  tinge  of  emotion  lighting  up  her  soft  eyes.  It  was  an  emotion  of  pride  in  him, 
for  she  loved  him  the  more  for  his  spirited  answer.  Nevertheless  she  replied — 

"  1  will  be  truthful  with  you,  Freddy  ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  heard  of  Mr. 
Penny woddle's  death  and  of  your  return  I  thought  that  if  you  married  Miss  Penny- 
woddle  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  you.  She  is  pretty,  I  hear,  and  well-bred- 
girls  are  educated  so  much  alike,  you  know,  nowadays— and  then  you  are  a  man  to 
whom  any  woman  would  devote  her  life.  It  might  not  have  been  a  love-match  at 
first,  but  it  would  have  ended  in  love." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  consider  the  end  in  our  times,  and  to  skip  over  the 
means,  said  Mayrose,  with  a  smile.  "  I  do  not  know  what  countenance  I  should 
keep  if  I  met  Miss  Pennywoddle,  for  my  lawyer,  good  Mr.  Deedes,  was  driving  at 
this  idea  all  bunday  evening— diplomatically  as  he  imagined." 
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"  I  had  net  seen  you,  Freddy,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me.  Now  you 
are  back  beside  me,  I  feel  that  I  did  you  an  injury.  You  will  find  plenty  of  other 
heiresses — beautiful  and  noble  girls — worthier  of  you  !" 

"  Why  heiresses,  dear  Lady  Rosemary  ?  I  should  be  content  with  less." 

"  Well,  one  must  not  be  too  romantic  ;  but  we  must  think  now  about  the 
immediate  present.  You  will  see  Mr.  Paramount  to-day,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
grow  acquainted  with  you  by  Monday.  He  will  advise  you  to  speak  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  hope  we  may  get  on  as  well  after  my  speech  as  before  it." 

"  That  you  must  contrive  to  do.  Submit  to  a  little  discipline  at  first.  You 
will  see  others  besides  Mr.  Paramount — Lord  and  Lady  Beaujolais,  Lady  Coral- 
mere,  and  Colonel  Dandelion,  the  *  Whip,'  are  coming." 

So  in  this  way  they  saw  the  dairy  and  village,  returning  to  luncheon  when  the 
sun  had  melted  all  the  silver-frosting  off  the  tree  branches,  and  was  making  every 
twig  glisten  with  a  dozen  diamonds.  Herds  of  fallow-deer,  forsaking  the  sheds 
which  sheltered  them  at  the  night  and  in  the  cold  of  morning,  were  trooping  out 
to  browse  over  the  wet  grass  ;  russet  squirrels  scampered  across  the  pathways  and 
climbed,  frightened,  up  the  tree-barks  ;  and  the  Pennywoddles  lapsed  out  of  dis- 
cussion as  they  had  done  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Deedes.  But  Mayrose 
could  not  quite  dismiss  them  from  his  musings,  for  they  were  recurring  too  impor- 
tunately. When,  luncheon  being  over,  Lady  Rosemary  withdrew  to  occupy 
herself  about  the  rooms  preparing  for  her  great  guests,  Mayrose  sallied  out  for  a 
solitary  ramble,  and  found  himself  on  the  terrace  with  the  six  macaws,  who  began 
forthwith  marking  time  in  his  honour  as  before.  But  he  looked  at  them  absently 
as  he  lit  a  cigar. 

What  was  it  that  drew  him  then  towards  the  exact  spot  where  Zellie  had 
alighted  from  her  horse  and  come  towards  him  holding  out  her  hands  ?  By  look- 
ing he  could  have  found  the  mark  of  her  little  boot-heel  imprinted  in  the  gravel, 
and  followed  her  steps  to  the  place  where  he  had  kissed  her.  He  did  look,  and 
stood  for  several  minutes  tracing  rounds  dreamily  with  his  stick,  whilst  the  smoke 
of  his  cigar  floated  above  him  in  blue  spirals.  He  had  not  yet  moved  when — just 
as  yesterday — a  sound  of  cantering  aroused  him,  and  once  again  he  saw  Zellie 
coming  down  the  bridle-path,  with  Lord  Hornette  riding  beside  her.  Involuntarily 
Mayrose  turned  aside  behind  a  cluster  of  lilac  bushes,  and  this  time  he  passed 
unperceived.  Zellie  and  her  companion  must  have  distanced  Lord  Rosemary  and 
Violet ;  and  now,  being  near  home,  they  drew  in  and  their  horses  fell  into  a  walk. 
Zellie's  tinkling  laughter  was  rippling  through  the  air,  and  as  the  two  went  by 
Mayrose  could  hear  his  own  name  pronounced. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  was  jealous,  Lady  Zell !"  said  Lord  Hornette,  in  his  crisp, 
dry  tones. 

"Jealous  of  whom  ?    Why,  Freddy  is  like  our|brother." 
"Yes  ;  but  he's  not  your  brother." 

"  No  ;  but  that's  why  we  treat  him  as  if  he  were.  Violet  and  T  would  love  to 
be  his  sisters." 

"  Well,  I  should  love and  yet,  no,  Pm  glad  I  am  not  your  brother,  Lady 

Zell." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  PARAMOUNT. 

Elmwood  when  habited  only  by  the  family  and  by  familiar  guests,  and  Elmwood 
putting  on  its  state  to  receive  such  a  visitor  as  Mr.  Paramount,  were  different  places. 
All  sorts  of  unexpected  rooms  broke  into  light.  Battalions  of  satin  chairs  blazed  in 
the  rays  of  countless  wax-tapers  clustering  in  chandeliers  of  crystal  or  gold  ;  dining 
was  transferred  from  the  snug  saloon  of  twelve  to  a  room  with  a  vaulted  dome 
painted  by  Boucher  and  with  panels  of  Watteau's  ;  and  the  sideboards  groaned 
under  an  array  of  plate  worth  the  ransom  of  a  king,  or  even  two  kings,  as  kings  go. 
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Lastly,  the  footmen  were  all-glorious  in  their  liveries  of  gala,  pink  calves,  and  snow- 


was not  the  man  ^  disdam  such  pomp.  If  he  had  a  weakness 
it  was  for  the  surroundings  which  great  wealth  affords.  Pictures  gorgeous  furni- 
ture satin  menus,  wines  of  rare  brand,  choice  music,  and  rich  hues  of  ladies  dresses, 
filled  his  purple  imagination  with  Oriental  visions  unavowed  ;  and  dreaming  him- 
self an  Asian  potentate,  he  was  perhaps  consoled  for  long  exclusions  from  Downing- 
street  Birth  had  a  lesser  fascination  in  his  eyes,  for  besides  certain  races  who  trace 
their  descent  from  the  infancy  of  time—  and  nobly  record  the  fact  m  their  facial 
lineaments—  the  pedigrees  of  modern  peers  are  small  things  indeed  ;  and  m  trying 
to  persuade  himself  and  those  whom  it  concerned  that  he  venerated  these  small 
things,  Mr.  Paramount  rather  overdid  it.  A  playful  talker  withal,  it  was  only 
betimes  that  he  soared  into  the  empyrean  of  mystic  speech,  understood  of  none  save 
himself.  But  on  such  occasions  he  would  quickly  fold  his  wings  and  come  to  earth 

X'n  out  of  pity  for  the  waddlers  who  were  unable  to  fly  with  him  so  high.  As  we 
>f  us  have  our  secret  griefs,  Mr.  Paramount^  secret  grief  was  doubtless  the  not 
having  been  born  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  in  order  that  he  might  have  ruled  a 
people  worthy  to  comprehend  him  and  to  cleave  the  heavens  in  his  train.  We  are 
not  a  strong-pinioned  race,  or,  at  least,  we  make  no  use  of  our  pinions. 

"  Mr.  Paramount,  let  me  re-introduce  to  you  Lord  Mayrose,"  said  Lady  Rose- 
mary, in  a  voice  and  with  an  eloquent  gesture  which  proved  that  this  was  no  ordi- 
nary presentation. 

Mayrose  bowed,  but  Mr.  Paramount  held  out  his  hand.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  he 
forgot  nothing,  not  even  a  school-boy  with  whom  he  had  conversed  about  foxes. 
He  gave  Mayrose  to  infer  that  he  had  thought  of  him  oftentimes  and  with  much 
hopefulness  ;  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  how  well  the  promises  of  his  boyhood  had 
been  kept  ;  and  that  he  augured  grandly  of  him.  All  this  in  half-a-dozen  words. 
The  words  maj/  have  been  mere  honey  ;  but  more  flies  have  been  caught  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar. 

Other  presentations  followed  —  to  Lord  and  Lady  Beaujolais,  both  towers  of 
might  in  Mr.  Paramount's  party  ;  to  the  bewitching  Countess  of  Coralmere,  worth 
a  host  in  herself  ;  and  to  Colonel  Dandelion,  who  had  lost  much  of  his  hair  from 
thinking  about  the  public  weal,  but  none  of  his  energy.  All  these  persons  paid 
more  than  a  common  regard  to  Mayrose,  for  somehow  the  rumour  had  got  about 
that  a  rising  man  had  arrived  at  Elmwood.  The  unconcealed  enthusiasm  of  Lady 
Rosemary  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  rumour  ;  but  Lady  Rosemary  was 
known  to  be  a  judge  of  men,  and  not  likely  to  be  misled  by  her  affection  into  taking 
potters'  clay  for  porcelain.  Then  the  two  brothers,  Lords  Hornette  and  Dolly 
Drone  were  beginning  to  show  Mayrose  a  novel  respect  —  given  grudgingly  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Hornette  and  with  a  puzzled  air  by  Dolly  Drone,  for  he  had  once  row- 
ed stroke  In  the  boat  where  Mayrose  had  pulled  "seven,"  and  this  sort  of  thing 
establishes  a  superioriiy  that  ought  by  rights  to  be  continued  during  a  life-time. 
But  the  brothers  felt  that  Mayrose  had  stolen  a  march  on  them,  and  they  had  the 
good  grace  to  submit  to  what  was  past  helping.  As  to  the  ladies,  they  quickly  dis- 
cerned that  Mayrose  was  unaffected,  simple,  full  of  gaiety,  of  manners  polished 
beyond  English  wont,  and  richly  handsome.  Lady  Coralmere  glanced  frequently 
at  him  over  her  fan  during  the  ten  minutes  in  the  drawing  room  before  dinner  was 
announced.  She  was  the  young  wife  of  a  statesmen—  not  present  at  Elmwood— 
who  had  been  expected  to  die  every  month  for  some  years  past,  but  tarried  in  ful- 
filling the  general  expectation.  He  had  been  important  and  acute  once,  but  had 
grown  deaf  since  he  had  ceased  to  hear  the  world  talk  about  him  ;  and  now  his  wife 
went  into  society  alone,  being  courted  by  a  bevy  of  gentlemen  who  read  the  obitu- 
aries every  morning  with  a  natural  gratification  at  never  finding  Lord  Coralmere  in 
it.  Lady  Beaujolais  ruled  Lord  Beaujolais,  who  lorded  it  over  the  South  Hive- 

e  pack  ;  and  she  too  examined  Mayrose  with  that  furtive  attention  of  ladies 

rious  to  see  whether  the  intellect  of  a  handsome  stranger  matches  with  his 

outer  envelope      Lord  Beaujolais  had  a  bright  determined  face,   and  was  remark- 

able i    the  world  s  eyes  for  his  promptness  in  taking  decisive  resolutions,  which  his 

wite  passed  her  time  m  adroitly  bringing  to  nought.     He  wore  the  azure  riband  of 
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St.  Patrick  over  his  waistcoat,  and  Lord  Rosemary  the  darker  one  of  the  Garter. 
The  ladies  were  all  very  bravely  arrayed,  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Paramount. 
Their  dresses  had  come  over  from  Paris  in  double-tinned-packing  cases  ;  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  winsome  finery  of  Zellie  and  Violet  Carol.  Zellie  wore  a 
dress  of  white  silk,  looped  up  with  bunches  of  violets,  her  sister  one  similar,  but 
blossoming  with  the  lighter  violets  of  Parma. 

After  the  dinner,  in  the  conception  of  which  the  chef  of  Elm  wood  had  passed 
many  a  wakeful  night,  there  was  music  in  the  state  drawing-room,  and  Zellie  and 
Violet  sang  ballads  which  Mr.  Paramount  loved.  It  was  good  to  see  Lord  Hor- 
nette  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music-books  and  mark  his  approval  by  bravos, 
all  the  more  sincere  as  his  lordship  had  once  stood  up  in  a  public  concert  when  the 
CEil  Creve  quadrilles  were  being  played,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  "  God 
Save  the  Queen"  he  heard.  Dolly  Drone  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  butter- 
flied  persistently  round  Lady  Coralmere  both  in  town  and  country.  He  sat  down 
beside  her,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Earl's  health  was  improved,  and  was  still 
earnestly  trying  to  remember  specifics  for  deafness  when  the  tea  was  brought  in. 
Mr.  Nines,  who  had  had  the  tact  to  feel  that  he  might  be  one  too  many  in  a 
circle  where  matters  of  State  polity  were  to  be  discussed,  had  left  Elmwood  after 
his  shooting,  carrying  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  everybody .  and  a  hamper  of 
game.  So  when  Colonel  Dandelion  had  betaken  himself  to  the  inspection  of  ar- 
tistic albums,  with  Violet  Carol  for  his  expoundress,  Mayrose  was  left  to  form  one 
of  the  quorum  who  sat  round  the  fire  listening  to  what  notable  things  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Paramount. 

"  We  shall  have  a  hard-working  ally  henceforth  in  Lord  Mayrose,"  said  Lady 
Rosemary,  in  her  sweet  voice.  "  Our  young  friend  does  not  mean  to  make  of  poli- 
tics a  mere  pastime." 

"  I  foresee  that  Lord  Mayrose  will  be  a  pride  to  us  all,"  said  Mr.  Paramount, 
with  a  courtly  seriousness  that  make  his  most  stilted  compliments  acceptable. 

"  We  must  all  go  and  hear  your  maiden-speech,  Lord  Mayrose,"  graciously 
remarked  Lady  Beaujolais,  who  was  young,  pretty,  and  had  matchless  hands, 
which  she  was  quite  right  to  flash  about  as  she  did.  ''  I  wish  I  were  a  man  and 
could  speak  in  public  ;  but  I  should  say  much  bitterer  things  than  you  gentlemen 
ever  do.  I  do  not  understand  apathy  in  politics." 

"  My  wife  would  like  to  ride  down  people,"  bluffly  laughed  Lord  Beaujalois, 
stroking  his  well-trimmed  hay-colored  beard. 

"You  have  taken  your  seat,  have  you  not,  Mayrose  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  introduced  just  before  I  went  abroad." 

"I  have  always  felt  curious  to  see  a  debate  in  a  foreign  Assembly,"  said  Lord 
Rosemary,  in  the  bland  tone  he  would  have  said,  "  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens."  "  I  would  almost  cross  over  to  France  for  the  purpose." 

"Ah,  French  speakers!  it  warms  you  to  listen  to  them,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Beaujolais.  "  We  heard  a  young  man  last  Easter  who  was  defying  the  Ministry  to 
shoot  people.  One  could  picture  the  rattle  of  musketry. " 

"  It  is  like  tonic,"  smiled  Lady  Coralmere,  joining  the  circle  with  Dolly  Drone. 
"  I  would  not  mind  musketry  under  my  windows  if  I  could  hear  a  stirring  speech 
after  it." 

"  Very  unpleasant  in  the  streets,  though,"  put  in  honest  Dolly  Drone.  "  We 
had  something  like  musketry  last  season.  The  mob  broke  our  windows  with 
stones." 

"  And  a  shootable  lot  they  were,"  ejaculated  Lord  Hornette,  arriving  too,  prim 
as  an  automaton,  and  fetching  a  chair  for  Zellie. " 

"Mr.  Paramount  spoke  stirringly  enough  after  the  window  breaking,"  said 
Lady  Rosemary,  with  adroit  homage. 

"  I  should  have  done  better,  perhaps,  if  there  had  been  a  few  rifles,  dear  Lady 
Rosemary,"  smiled  this  great  personage. 

"The  best  of  foreign  parties  is  that  they  do  vote  like  one  man,"  declared 
Colonel  Dandelion,  whose  remnant  of  hair  was  carefully  brushed  up  in  two  peaks  on 
either  side  of  his  forehead,  like  points  of  admiration.  "  They  never  have  counts 
out,  and  you  can  depend  upon  them  for  a  gas  bill  as  for  a  Reform  debate." 
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«  It  is  because  they  are  so  splendidly  in  earnest,"  interposed  Lady  Beaujolais, 

7o"^  S?  Lord  Hornette  in  dismay.     "Just 

fancy  how  it  would  be  if  Dandelion  kept  us  in  the  house  every  day  from  four  till 
three  in  the  morning  during  six  months  of  the  year  !  . 

«  Yes,  and  remember  those  foreigners  are  paid  for  it,"  observed  Dolly  Drone 

sapienty.  ^        ^  ^          ^.^  geemg  &  }^Q  gum  to  them  „ 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  mind  sitting  eleven  hours  every  night  to  do  your 
duty  would  you,  Lord  Mayrose  ?"  asked  pretty  Lady  Coralmere,  to  the  great 
distress  of  Lady  Drone,  who  thought  that  his  own  remissness  was  thereby  being 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  get  my  pound  afterwards,"  said  Mayrose  with  a  laugh  ; 
and  this  reply  helped  to  direct  the  conversation  into  a  new  channel,  wherein  the 
ways  of  foreigners,  their  literature,  and  religious  vagaries  gave  the  illustrious 
guest  of  the  evening  a  text  for  brilliant  improvisation. 

It  had  been  understood  that  Mr.  Paramount  had  visited  Elmwood  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  his  principal  followers  as  to  the  line  of  policy  which  he 
and  they  were  to  adopt  during  the  approaching  session.  The  session  was  expected 
to  be  an  important  one,  which  means  that  Mr.  Paramount  hoped  to  turn  out  the 
Government,  and  in  the  judicious  way  peculiar  to  himself,  he  certainly  did  confer 
with  Lady  Rosemary  and  Lady  Beaujolais — speaking  for  their  respected  husbands, 
present  the  while  but  non- voting— as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  might  be  most 
satisfactorily  done.  When  Mr.  Paramount  conferred  he  did  so  by  explaining  at 
due  length,  and  with  no  lack  of  periphrases,  why  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  ; 
or  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  he  gave  out  his  plans  in  instalments — one  piece 
to-day,  another  piece  some  days  later,  for  they  were  plans  which  generally  needed 
to  be  digested  at  leisure — never  plans  that  could  be  swallowed  at  a  gulp.  Mayrose 
was  admitted  to  several  conferences,  at  which  Mr.  Paramount  hesitatingly 
announced  that  after  mature  reflection  he  had  concluded  to  plan  nothing  ;  and  from 
this  eventful  date  Colonel  Dandelion  did  not  scruple  to  speak  with  Mayrose  about 
his  (the  colonel's)  preferences  for  snipe  over  woodcock,  as  if  the  Viscount  were  now 
a  possible  member  of  some  future  Administration,  and  might  be  trusted  with  State 
secrets.  Mayrose  himself  grew  to  feel  that  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  Lady 
Rosemary,  and  with  Ladies  Beanjolais  and  Coralmere  to  support  him  with  their 
small  but  strong  hands,  he  had  only  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  series  of  solid 
speeches  and  he  would  then  obtain  something  from  Mr.  Paramount — not  unlikely 
an  under-secretaryship.  During  the  three  days  between  Friday  and  Monday  he 
became  ripely  acquainted  with  Mr.  Paramount,  and  the  great  Mr.  Paramount  with 
him.  He  even  had  an  uninterrupted  hour  with  this  astute  leader  of  men  walking 
home  from  afternoon  service  in  a  rustic  church  five  miles  off ;  and  Mr.  Paramount 
benevolently  advised  him  to  master  some  question  engrossing  the  public  mind — say 
the  blue  books  on  the  treaty  with  King  Cocoanib.  It  was  inevitable  there  would  be 
momentous  debates  on  the  treaty  and  subsequent  war  with  King  Cocoanib,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  session,  and  if  Mayrose  showed  himself  conversant  with  the 
whole  question  he  might  be  put  up  to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  more  papers. 
Thus  said  Mr.  Paramount,  and  when  he  went  away  on  the  Monday  afternoon  he 
shook  his  hopeful  young  follower  very  courteously  by  the  hand  and  promised  to 
send  him  some  documents  of  special  information  concerning  Cocoanib,  to  the  end 
that  when  Mayrose  stood  up  to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  more  papers  he  might 
worry  that  Right  Honourable  Personage  by  some  unexpected  and  biting  remarks. 

"  You  have  quite  won  his  heart,"  said  Lady  Rosemary  that  same  evening. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  he  had  convictions,"  sighed  Mayrose  ;  "  he  instills  no 
enthusiasm."  J 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

IN  WHICH  MARY  PENNYWODDLE  RECEIVES   A    CAMELIA. 

Whilst  the  welfare  of  England  was  thns  being  cared  for  at  Elmwood,  Sir  Ham 
Pennywoddle  was  not  unmindiul  of  Parliament  or  of  his  Oyster  Shells.  Two 
days  after  the  funeral  of  Micah  Pennywoddle  the  Oyster  Shell  Company  at  its 
half-yearly  meeting  declared  a  dividend  of  fiteen  per  cent.,  and  the  shares  rose  in  a 
manner  which  much  comforted  Sir  Ham  in  his  affliction.  He  called  on  Mr.  Deedes 
after  the  meeting  and  remained  closeted  with  him  for  two  hours.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Penny  by  the  express  which  leaves  London  at  five  ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  after  breakfast  set  out  alone  in  his  black  clothes  for  what  he  called  a 
country  walk. 

He  was  not  generally  a  walking  man.  Nature  had  not  intended  that  he  should 
be  when  she  gave  him  a  pair  of  legs  round  as  cylinders,  and  a  waist  overjutted 
those  legs  to  an  extent  unfavourable  to  locomotion.  But  the  Warden  of  the 
Sausage-Makers  reckoned  with  his  head,  not  with  his  legs  ;  and  his  head  on  this 
particular  morning  took  his  legs  in  the  direction  of  Springfield  Park.  Once  arrived 
here,  he  steadily  reconnoitred  the  lodges ;  passing  his  hand  over  the  walls  to  see 
whether  they  were  stone  or  stucco — they  were  stucco ;  and  went  the  length  of 
climbing  on  to  the  hedge  bank  opposite  to  see  whether  the  roofs  were  in  good  re- 
pair. Then  he  pulled  the  bell,  which  had  a  buck's  foot  for  its  handle,  and  obtained 
admittance. 

"  I  should  like  to  visit  this  place,"  he  said  to  a  tidy  woman  who  swung  the 
gate  back  on  its  hinges. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,"  answered  the  tidy  woman,  closing  the  gate  behind 
him. 

Springfield  was  open  to  all  visitors.  Archaeologists  frequently  came  there  to 
burrow,  and  artists  to  sketch;  and  those  who  pleased  might  stroll  through  the 
apartments  under  the  guidance  of  the  housekeeper.  The  tidy  woman  directed  Sir 
Ham  to  walk  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  to  ring  at  the  main  entrance  when  he 
reached  the  hall ;  which  things  Sir  Ham  did,  but  not  without  whiling  away  an  hour 
in  the  park  scrutinizing  the  turf,  the  trees,  the  gravel — as  he  had  done  the  lodges. 
Once  or  twice  he  paused,  poked  a  chesnut  tree  or  oak  with  his  umbrella,  and  look- 
ed up  into  the  branches.  Then  he  walked  further  on,  picked  a  piece  of  moss  off 
some  bark  with  his  black  gloves,  and  turned  it  over  as  if  it  were  a  sample  of  some- 
thing purchasable.  When  he  had  spent  his  hour  in  this  way,  he  made  as  though 
he  would  go  back  and  count  all  the  trees  one  by  one  ;  but  there  were  too  many  of 
them,  so  with  his  web-footed  gait  he  struck  across  a  piece  of  lawn,  examined  two 
statues — one  of  a  faun,  the  other  of  a  wood  nymph — which  seemed  to  strike  him 
as  vain  productions,  and  passed  into  the  quadrangle.  Springfield  was  built  on  the 
plan  of  University  Colleges,  which  was  that  of  most  noble  demesnes  erected  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  the  right  of  the  quadrangle  was  a  chapel,  to  the  left  a 
banqueting-hall  with  stained-glass  windows ;  the  central  block  of  two-storied 
buildings  which  connected  these  edifices  contained  the  dwelling  apartments.  In 
the  centre  of  the  grass-plat  that  enlivened  the  quadrangle  rose  a  gray  marble  foun- 
tain, crowned  with  a  circle  of  dolphins  and  a  Naiad  with  an  urn,  all  in  bronze. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  fountain,  the  marble  had  long  been  full  of  dry  weeds, 
and  the  bronze  was  verdigrised  ;  but  some  workmen  were  busy  cleaning  it  with 
scrapers,  and  had  dug  a  conduit  over  the  plat.  Sir  Ham  enquired  and  learned 
that  the  leaden  pipes,  which  had  suffered  from  disuse,  were  being  mended.  This 
reply  appeared  to  satisfy  him ;  he  ascended  the  steps  that  led  to  the  front  door,  and 
rang  as  he  had  been  enjoined.  Another  tidy  woman  answered  the  summons,  but 
this  time  one  in  flustering  silk  and  smart  cap-strings,  who  looked  as  if  the  house 
were  to  all  intents  hers,  and  who  was  known  to  the  workmen  who  were  unwinding 
the  pipes  as  Mrs.  Bussleigh. 

"  1  am  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle,"  said  the  knight,  but  without  exhibiting  his 
card  ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  if  it  ain't  too  much  trouble/' 

"  Please  step  in,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Bussleigh,  respectfully  ;   "  his  lordship  is- 


away  at  present,  but  you  will  find  things  as  if  he  were  Ihing  here,  for  we   expect 

him  This  waTwhat  Sir  Ham  wanted.  He  strode  up  to  a  coat  of  armour  and  tapped 
it  with  his  finger.  Like  the  entrance  hall  of  Elmwood,  which  the  Warden  of  the 
Sansa^e-Makers  had  not  seen,  that  of  Springfield  was  baronially  decorated  with 
hunting  and  military  trophies  ;  but  the  shields  and  helmets  predominated  over  the 
stags'  heads  for  the  Springfields  had  been  a  long  line  of  soldiers  ;  the  present  Lord 
Mayrose  being  indeed  the  only  one  who  had  never  worn  a  sword.  This  fact  Mrs. 
Bussleigh  explained  to  Sir  Ham  at  once,  for  it  was  an  item  that  was  communicated 
to  the  visitor  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and  just  before  stepping  into  the 
renowned  library  that  lay  to  the  right. 

"  What's  this  ?"  asked  Sir  Ham,  thrusting  his  finger  through  a  round  hole  that 
disfigured  one  of  the  breastplates.  His  apparent  meaning  was,  "  Why  don't  they 
mend  this  hole  ?" 

u  That,  sir,  must  have  been  worn  by  some  poor  fellow  who  was  killed.  Ihese 
are  retainers'  armour.  In  the  armoury  up  stairs  you  will  see  the  breastplates  and 
helmets  worn  byrhis  lordship's  ancestors.  The  cuirass  of  the  first  Lord  Mayrose, 
killed  at  Worcester,  is  riddled  right  through.  Another  Lord  Mayrose  died  at 
Fontenoy,  sir,  and  we  have  his  coat.  The  fifth  Lord  Mayrose — he  was  an  ad- 
miral  was  killed  in  the  action  with  the  French  off  Ushant.  I  will  show  you  the 

cocked  hat  he  wore,  sir." 

Sir  Ham  seemed  in  no  wise  hasty  to  view  the  cocked  hat  or  any  other  of  the 
articles  of  apparel  which  had  been  injured  by  war ;  but  he  displayed  an  uncommon 
patience  in  examining  the  furniture,  paintings,  window-curtains,  looking-glasses, 
china  ornaments,  everything  down  to  the  fire  irons  in  the  apartments.  When  he 
came  to  a  sofa  he  sat  down  on  it ;  when  he  reached  the  beds  he  pummelled  the 
mattresses  gently  with  his  fist,  and  heard  with  pleasure  the  assurance,  *  'All  feather, 
sir."  There  was  no  end  to  the  chambers,  unlocked  one  after  the  other,  and  all 
ready  to  be  habited  so  soon  as  a  few  logs  should  be  set  to  blaze  in  the  capacious 
chimneys.  After  that  smash  to  which  we  have  once  or  twice  alluded,  Springfield 
had  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  that  godson  of  Ruin,  the  Auctioneer.  Enough 
had  been  saved  to  prevent  this  desecration,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  fit  and 
splendid  residence  of  a  great  noble.  Sir  Ham  did  not  complain  of  the  time  it  took 
to  tread  over  the  acres  of  carpet,  pause  at  all  the  pictures,  and  be  initiated  into  the 
history  of  the  countless  heirlooms.  When  he  was  introduced  into  the  library, 
walled  from  roof  to  flooring  with  valuable  books — as  to  their  value  he  knew  nought, 
but  he  judged  by  the  bindings — when  he  paced  the  chapel  and  found  the  stalls  and 
pews  were  of  solid  oak  ;  when  the  doors  of  the  banqueting  hall,  groaning  back  to 
let  him  pass,  showed  him  tables  running  in  long  rows  as  if  ready  for  the  feasting  of 
a  city,  and  the  vault  of  chesnut  wood  in  which,  as  the  housekeeper  explained,  no 
spiders  had  ever  spun  their  webs,  he  grunted  softly  with  some  significance  ;  and 
when  finally  Mrs.  Bussleigh  apprised  him  that  the  plate  was  safe,  and  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  ventured  on  a  smile.  He  did  more,  and  gave  Mrs.  Bussleigh 
a  sovereign,  adding— 

"It  may  be  that  I'll  bring  my  family  here  one  of  these  days,  perhaps  to-mor- 
row, if  it  ain't  inconvenient." 

"  No  inconvenience  whatever,  if  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Bussleigh, 
curtseying  ;  and  after  this  Sir  Ham  went  his  way. 

He  would  have  liked  to  ride  home,  for  he  had  seen  what  he  wished  to  see  ;  and 

his  legs  being  no  longer  sustained  by  the  settled  purpose  of  his  head  gave  him  some 

Wfble  over  the  five  miles  that  separated  him  from  Penny.     But  he  strutted 

sturdily,  solacing  himself  with  a  pause  and  a  wheeze  now  and  then  ;  and  as  soon  as 

4  reached  home  sought  out  the  room  where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  work- 
g  n°ne  *he  excitement  of  oyster-shells  to  lighten  their 


Sir  Ham  fastened  his  smooth,  gooseberry  eyes  on  them 

hP^r L    n°  T        ig-  down.cas  *»  my  dears,"  said  he,  taking  up  his  position  on 
learth-ruar.  and  speaking  with  a  slight  quaver,  for  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
the  crape  dresses,  and  every  time  he  looked  upon  them  his 
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heart  twinged.  "  We  must  bear  up,  my  dears,"  continued  he,  drawing  off  his 
black  gloves  methodically  and  with  some  labour  by  reason  of  the  fatness  of  his 
finger- joints. 

His  daughter  Mary,  who  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  with  prim  little  collar  and 
cuffs,  rose  and  kissed  him.  Sir  Ham  was  wont  to  say,  ' '  That  girl  is  the  living 
image  of  what  I  used  to  be  ;"  but  the  friends  who  assented  to  this  were  probably 
courteous  friends,  unprone  to  argument,  for  Miss  Mary  was  undeniably  pretty, 
and  looked  unaffected. 

"  What  should  you  say  to  a  visit  to  Springfield,  Mary?"  began  Sir  Ham, 
stroking  the  girl's  hair,  which  she  wore  neatly  plaited  down,  not  crimped,  as  the 
fashion  was  and  is.  "  You  must  pick  up  your  colour  again,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  life  ain't  to  be  spent  in  crying.  We'll  go  to-morrow." 

"We  couldn't  a-bear  to  see  company  yet,  Ham,"  murmured  Lady  Penny- 
woddle,  who  was  a  mild  and  plentiful  person  like  her  husband,  and  had  sold  save- 
loys behind  his  counter  when  he  had  set  up  in  business  in  Pickle  Alley,  Cornhill. 

"There  won't  be  company,  Jane,  and  if  there  were  it  would  only  be  Lord 
Mayrose,  who  came  to  poor  Mike's  burying — a  gentlemanly  young  man.  But  he's 
away.  I  only  want  to  show  you  the  place  just  to  cheer  you  a  bit.  It'll  be  better 
than  doing  those  slippers  all  day." 

"  They're  for  the  parson,"  sighed  Lady  Penny woddle,  looking  at  her  work, 
which  was 'scarlet,  yellow,  and  most  other  colours,  intermixed  with  splashes  of 
beads  for  relief. 

Mary  Pennywoddle  was  accustomed  to  do  what  her  father  and  mother  bade 
her  simply.  She  had  never  seen  Lord  Mayrose,  though  she  had  heard  of  him 
rather  repeatedly  of  late,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  go  to  see 
Springfield  if  it  so  pleased  Sir  Ham.  She  was  a  rather  positive  little  person,  with 
nut-brown  eyes  and  a  shrewd  smile,  who  had  been  educated  at  what  was  styled  a 
fashionable  young  ladies'  academy  at  Brighton,  and  she  had  never  known  her 
parents  in  the  sausage-selling  period  of  their  career.  Being  better  taught  than 
they,  and  full  of  accomplishments  of  which  they  could  not  even  pronounce  the 
names,  it  would  have  been  natural  and  filial  that  she  should  have  felt  politely  im- 
patient in  their  society ;  but  her  training — or  rather  certain  qualities  of  heart 
which  directed  the  same — had  produced  just  the  contrary  effect  upon  her.  Noth- 
ing was  more  attractive  to  her  than  to  hear  from  her  mother  how  that  shop  in 
Pickle  Alley  had  been  managed.  Sir  Ham,  who  had  caught  them  once  or  twice 
discussing  reminiscences  of  how  much  the  black-puddings  used  to  fetch  and  where 
the  brawns  used  to  stand,  had  interdicted  the  undesirable  topic.  But  his  prohibi- 
tion only  led  to  the  exercise  of  that  greater  prudence  which  devolves  on  conspira- 
tors, and  the  choice  of  hours  when  the  various  commodities  that  make  up  a  thriv- 
ing pork  store  might  be  treated  of  with  comfort  became  one  of  the  pre-occupations 
of  their  lives.  In  expatiating  on  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  pigs'-meat  selling, 
Lady  Pennywoddle  kindled  into  a  savoury  eloquence,  and  if  Miss  Mary  had  been 
allowed  to  shape  out  her  own  destiny  she  would  certainly  not  have  aspired  to 
marry  a  bishop  or  a  dragoon  as  divers  other  young  ladies  at  the  Brighton  school, 
but  have  modestly  claimed  the  white  apron  and  the  carving-knife  which  her  mother 
had  discarded  long  years  ago,  when  Sir  Ham  had  waxed  rich  and  worshipful. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  the  sights  which  had  so  much  moved  Sir  Ham 
passed  before  his  daughter's  eyes  like  a  rather  wearisome  panorama.  The  heavy 
landau  of  the  Penny woddles  jolted  the  knight,  his  lady,  and  Miss  Mary  to  the 
entrance  hall,  behind  the  fountain  still  mending  ;  and  again  Mrs.  Bussleigh 
appeared  with  jingling  keys  at  her  waist  and  profuse  curtseying.  But  Miss  Mary 
thought  Penny  a  finer  place  than  Springfield  ;  and  Lady  Pennywoddle  derived  no 
gratification  from  the  breastplates.  Sir  Ham  sat  upon  the  sofas  as  before  and  pum- 
melled the  mattresses  in  the  bedrooms,  adding,  of  his  own  authority  this  time,  "All 
feather,  Mary."  But  Miss  Mary  repeated  that  the  chairs  at  Penny  were  much 
smarter  than  these  in  faded  tapestry,  and  she  wondered  naively  how  any  one  could 
sleep  in  those  huge  beds  without  dreaming  of  ghosts.  So  they  went  the  whole 
round  of  the  house  with  languor,  and  were  emerging  from  the  diiiing-hall  after 
what  seemed  to  Miss  Mary  a  truly  interminable  review  of  old  gimcracks,  when  at 
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last—  and  to  the  no  little  relief  of  Sir  Ham,  whose  features  had  been  lengthening 
gruesomely  —  his  daughter  evinced  signs  of  admiration.  A  conservatory  full  of  rare 
camelias  bordered  one  whole  side  of  the  garden  that  stood  behind  the  hall,  and 
Miss  Mary  could  see  the  graceful  flowers  rearing  their  heads  in  bunches  of  white, 
scarlet,  and  pink  through  the  glass  doors. 

Camelias  always  have  a  fascination  for  women,  and  a  cynic  might  say  that  there 
is  some  analogy  between  the  snowy,  lithe,  brittle  flower  which  fritters  away  at  the 
touch  and  the  brilliant,  fickle  nature  of  women. 

"Oh,  these  are  lovely  flowers!"  exclaimed  Mary  Penny  woddle.  "I  should 
almost  like  to  have  a  white  one  to  carry  away." 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  key,  miss.  It's  only  the  gardener  and  his 
lordship  who  have  keys,"  apologized  Mrs.  Bussleigh.  "  If  I  had  known  you  had 
been  coming,  Sir  Ham,  the  gardener  should  have  been  here  -  " 

"  If  you  like  Camillas,  Mary,  I'll  buy  some  for  you  in  '  Covent  Garden,'  inter- 
rupted fatherly  Sir  Ham  ;  and  the  family  grouped  themselves  round  the  door,  Lady 
Pennywoddle  wondering  in  her  inner  soul  how  much  such  flowers  would  cost  the 
dozen.  But  this  day  was  not  to  pass  off  without  Miss  Mary's  longing  being 
appeased,  and  that  in  a  surpriseful  way,  for  while  she  was  repeating  that  camelias 
were  the  flowers  she  most  dearly  loved,  a  light  tread  broke  over  the  gravel,  and  Sir 
Ham,  who  had  turned  round  to  take  stock  of  the  conservatory's  iron  frame,  uttered 
a  muffled  exclamation  :  "Jane  —  Mary,  here's  Lord  Mayrose  himself." 

Mayrose  had  in  fact  ridden  over  from  Elmwood  to  see  if  there  were  any 
letters  awaiting  him,  or  matters  to  be  attended  to,  and  also  to  bring  back  the  Blue- 
book  on  that  treaty  with  Cocoanib,  of  which  no  copy  could  be  found  at  Elmwood. 
He  was  not  going  to  stay  above  an  hour,  but  had  passed  through  the  garden  to 
order  a  bouquet  of  his  camelias  to  be  made  up  for  Lady  Rosemary,  He  was  in 
hunting-boots^  carried  a  whip  under  his  arm,  and  had  drawn  the  key  of  the  con- 
servatory from  his  pocket,  when  Sir  Ham  and  his  belongings  blossomed  on  his  view. 
He  put  on  a  quick,  kind  expression,  and  threw  away  the  inseparable  cigar  he 
carried. 

"  My  lord,  we  took  the  liberty,  "stuttered  the  Warden  of  the  Sausage-makers, 
bustling  forward  with  noticeable  radiance. 

u  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  at  home  to  receive  you,"  answered  Mayrose, 
lifting  his  hat  with  the  grace  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  women  he  knew. 
and  shaking  hands  with  Sir  Ham  he  advanced  towards  the  ladies. 

'  Lady  Pennywoddle,  my  lord,  and  my  daughter  Mary—  '  '  Mary,  Viscount 
Mayrose,  said  the  knight,  whose  keen  eyes  it  did  not  escape  that  the  cigar  which 
the  peer  had  thrown  away  was  well-nigh  a  whole  one—  a  token  of  civility  which 
puzzled  him. 

"  I  see  you  were  admiring  my  camelias,"  said  Mayrose.  "  Will  you  allow  me 
to  show  them  to  you  !"  and  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  "  I  think  my  gardener 
is  a  little  proud  of  his  conservatory." 

w     "  PaS™n  Jane—  Pass  in>  Mary  ;  it's  very  kind  of  your  lordship"  reiterated  Sir 
f^'ft  were  just  enjoying  ourselves  in  this  beautiful  place  as  a  bit   of   com- 

tort  after  our  troubles." 


al^ayS  b^  ,welcome»  Sir  Ham-     But  did   I  not  hear  Miss   Penny- 
nd  handed  iUoaherWe          An^  breaking  off  the   fairest  within   reach  he   bowed 


™     Pennvwoddle  **en  she  rode  home  had  a  white   camelia 
loked  ™,M  'I  L  MT?8e  011  his  Wa7  *>ack  to  Elmwood  later  in  the   afternoon 

)oked  much  more  absent  than  when  he  had  come  thence  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A   CHAPTER    OF   ACCIDENTS. 

It  was  a  hazard  that  had  taken  Mayrose  to  Springfield  ;  but  it  was  not  a  haz- 
ard which  made  him  say  nothing  to  Lady  Rosemary  about  his  meeting  with  Mary 
Pennywoddle.  Without  being  able  to  account  for  his  reticence,  he  felt  that  he 
would  keep  his  counsel  on  this  subject  even  if  he  were  talking  confidentially  with 
the  Countess.  There  was  a  spice  of  ludicrousness  in  the  chance  that  brought  these 
Pennywoddles  across  his  path  at  every  corner.  Sir  Ham  was  beginning  to  appear 
to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  he  was  certain  that  he  should  blush  if  Lady  Rosemary 
asked  him,  with  her  searching  and  rather  humorous  eyes,  whether  he  had  found 
Miss  Pe§nywoddle  pretty.  For  he  had  found  her  pretty,  and  his  surprise  had 
been  considerable  at  encountering  a  girl  at  once  comely  and  so  unaffected  under 
the  protection  of  the  Sausage-maker.  However,  Mayrose  had  for  several  days  no 
opportunity  of  private  talk  with  the  Countess.  Mr.  Paramount  gone,  Lord  and 
Lady  Beaujolais,  Lady  Coralmere,  and  the  Drone  brothers  remained  at  Elmwood, 
and  a  week  was  passed  in  festivities  which  it  required  all  Lady  Rosemary's  leisure* 
to  superintend.  As  the  family  were  to  quit  Elmwood  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  moment  had  come  for  liquidating  the  arrears  of  civilities  due  to  small  county 
folks  ;  and  for  seven  days  an  interminable  procession  of  magistrates,  vicars,  doc- 
tors, and  mayors,  with  their  feminine  encumbrances,  filed  through  the  dining-room 
at  Elmwood.  Lady  Rosemary  was  the  more  anxious  to  leave  none  of  them  din- 
nerless,  as  she  wished  Mayrose  to  pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  his  acquaintance- 
ship with  these  sometime  wearisome,  but  always  useful  persons. 

.  In  going  to  Springfield  Mayrose  had  purposed  to  bring  back  with  him  the  Blue- 
book  on  that  treaty  with  King  Cocoanib.  As  is  most  just,  Blue-books  are  sent 
regularly  to  Peers  throughout  each  session,  and  some  five  hundred  of  them  would 
have  accumulated  during  our  friend's  absence,  had  not  his  butler  sold  them 
profitably  to  a  tobacconist  for  three -halfpence  per  pound  as  soon  as  they  became 
twelve  months  old.  The  volume  on  King  Cocoanib,  however,  having  been  issued 
at  the  close  of  the  past  session,  lay  with  leaves  uncut,  at  Springfield,  whither  it  had 
been  forwarded  from  town  with  the  rest  of  the  luggage  ;  and  Mayrose  returned 
with  it  strapped  on  his  saddle,  being  minded  to  study  its  contents  at  Elmwood,  as 
Mr.  Paramount  had  suggested.  But  this  proved  to  be  not  so  easy.  Except  dur- 
ing odd  half  hours  in  his  dressing-room,  and  a  winkful  hour  in  bed  before  extinguish- 
ing his  candle,  he  had  scarcely  ten  minutes  in  the  day  at  his  disposal.  Lady 
Coralmere,  under  pretext  of  conversing  with  him  about  his  affairs,  and  giving  him 
good  advice,  talked  with  him  prettily  for  whole  mornings  about  hers,  and  claimed 
a  sympathy  not  possible  to  refuse  for  the  deaf  and  hard  lived  Lord  Coralmere. 
Romantic  Lady  ^Beaujolais,  who  loved  expeditions  to  tumble-down  ruins,  sandpits, 
and  water-falls,  would  drive  to  these  places  of  interest  in  a  brisk  pony-chaise,  with 
Lady  Coralmere  beside  her,  and  enlist  Mayrose  to  sit  behind  and  make  them  laugh 
all  the  way.  With  both  ladies  he  had  become  a  prime  favourite  at  first  sight. 
They  educated  him  in  the  private  chronicles  of  society,  which  gave  him  the  notion 
that  everybody  and  everything  were  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  were  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  and  when  he  was  out  of  the  sight  of  these  obliging  instructresses 
then  Zellie  and  Violet  tugged  at  his  sleeves,  and  were  for  taking  him  out  to  •  fish, 
visit,  or  follow  the  hounds. 

All  this  was  charming  enough,  and  Mayrose  had  too  great  a  liking  for  Zellie's 
and  Violet's  society  not  to  court  all  occasions  of  enjoying  it.  But  at  the  period  we 
have  reached  it  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  insensibly  upon  him  that,  whilst  his 
occasional  assiduities  towards  Lady  Coralmere — or  rather  hers  towards  him — caused 
a  lengthening  of  the  features  of  his  friend  Dolly  Drone,  so  his  unceremonious 
friendliness  with  Zellie  jarred  visibly  on  the  nerves  of  Lord  Hornette.  This  young 
Earl  was  all  nerves.  His  impatient  features  had  a  trick  of  contracting  into  all 
sorts  of  frowning  zigzags  when  he  was  crossed,  and  Mayrose  too  often  perceived 
these  uncomplimentary  distortions  on  them.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  gallant 
words  he  had  overheard  behind  the  lilac  trees,  and  he  noticed  that  since  that  ride 
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with  Lord  Hornette  Zellie  had  left  off  calling  him  Freddy,  This  would  have  been 
natural  in  any  case,  for  it  was  hardly  possible  or  even  desirable  that  a  familiarity 
£ora?n  childhood  should  continue  now  that  he  and  Lady  Rosemary  s  children  had 
attained  to  what  are  often  styled  years  of  discretion,  but  might  better  be  termed 
veaTof  prudery.  Still,  Violet  called  him  Freddy  as  before,  nor  did  punctilious 
Lord  Hornette  urge  any  objection  to  it  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Now  as  man 
is  a  whimful  being,  Mayrose  wished  somehow,  without  caring  to  explain  the  wish, 
that  the  heir  of  the  Bumblebeighs  had  read  his  lesson  on  the  proprieties  to  the 
younger  instead  of  the  elder  sister. 

Things  were  in  this  pass  when,  two  or  three  mornings  after  his  excursion  to 
Springfield,  and  before  the  prim  little  features  of  Mary  Pennywoddle  had  yet  had 
time  to  crrow  confused  in  his  memory,  Mayrose  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  was 
waylaid  by  this  younger  sister,  who  was  dressed  in  her  riding-habit,  ancF  ran  out 
from  the  library  to  stop  him.  Her  well-cut  jacket  fitted  her  as  if  she  had  been 
moulded  in  it ;  and  she  had  a  light  blue  kerchief  round  her  neck,  and  the  rich 
clusters  of  her  auburn  hair  were  massed  under  a  small  hat  and  veil  set  atilt  in  the 
most  knowing  way  imaginable. 

"I  have  lain  in  ambush  for  you,  Freddy,"  said  she,  laughing,  and  putting  the 
gold  tip  of  her  little  riding  whip  on  his  arm  ;  "you  must  come  and  hunt  with  us 
this  morning."  /^ 

"But  I  am  not  rigged  out  for  hunting,  Violet,"  answered  he,  surveying  her 
with  admiration  as  if  she  were  a  bright  picture  transferred  alive  from  one  of  Her- 
ring's best  sporting-cracks. 

"  Oh,  but  it  will  take  you  no  time  to  put  on  your  things,"  she  replied,  holding 
up  her  long  skirt,  under  which  her  tiny  boots  and  one  silver  spur  cculd  be  seen . 
"The  hounds  meet  at  Kingsch;se,  and  it's  always  the  best  run  of  the  season. 
Then,  you've  given  enough  of  your  time  to  Lady  Beau jolais  and  Lady  Coralmere  ; 
Zellie  and  I  want  to  have  something  of  you." 

"  Are  not  Hornette  and  Dolly  going  with  you  ?" 

"Yes,  but  Dolly  Drone  is  no  fun  for  me  unless  he  should  tumble  off  his  horse, 
which  he  never  does,"  pouted  Violet  ;  "  and  as  for  Lord  Hornette  he  speaks  only 
to  Zellie.  Do  come." 

Mayrose  had  no  objections  to  offer  to  a  proposal  thus  urged.  His  tailor  had 
just  sent  him  down  a  suit  of  hunting  things,  and  his  bootmaker  a  triumphant  pair 
of  tops,  which  it  was  a  pity  to  leave  idling  on  their  trees.  Besides,  this  roving 
Englishman  had  not  hunted  for  so  long  that  he  was  doubtful  of  the  figure  he 
should  cut  in  the  field,  and,  like  a  resolute  fellow  as  he  was,  he  desired  to  allay 
his  doubts  without  much  delay. 

"  I  think  I'll  obey  you,  Violet,"  said  he,  glancing  at  his  watch,  and  only  hesi- 
tating long  enough  to  hear  the  invitation  repeated  ;  "but  if  I  get  broken  you'll 
have  to  bring  home  the  bits." 

"You  never  came  down  in  your  life,"  protested  Violet,  incredulously.  "  Go 
and  dress,  and  we'll  wait  breakfast  for  you.  You're  the  same  dear  fellow  as  you 
ever  were.  You  always  do  what  you're  told." 

So  in  an  hour  from  that  time  Mayrose,  in  new  red  attire,  was  riding  to  meet 
on  one  of  Lord  Rosemary's  bravest  hunters.  It  was  a  tepid  morning,  of  the  sort 
dear  to  sportsmen,  with  a  southerly  breeze  driving  clouds  over  the  sky  like  flocks 
of  grey  sheep.  Kingschase  was  too  near  to  Elmwoud  to  render  a  covert  hack 
necessary,  and  on  the  road  Mayrose  was  enabled  to  convince  himself  that  he  and 
his  steed  were  likely  to  keep  on  good  terms — a  piece  of  conviction  only  procurable 
when  the  rider  knows  he  is  master  of  his  beast,'  and  not  his  beast  master  of  him. 
Dolly  Drone,  who  rode  fifteen  stone,  and  had  a  well-used  coat,  the  dye  of  which, 
about  the  skirt,  was  as  mashed  cranberries,  gave  his  friend  sagacious  hints  as  to  how 
divers  fences  were  to  be  taken  in  a  stiffish  part  of  the  country  for  which  the  Kings- 
chase  foxes  had  a  predilection.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  it's  just  like  riding  down  a 
staircase,  for  they  are  all  drop-fences,  and  the  further  you  get  towards  Kingschase 
the  worse  it  becomes.  That%  why  we  call  it  such  a  good  country."  Dolly  was 
glad  of  Mayrose's  presence,  for  when  riding  with  Violet  he  was  bound  by  his  chiv- 
alry to  gallop  by  her  throughout  the  day  ;  and  this  was  tedious  to  his  spirit,  seeing 
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that  he  loved  to  pound  along  by  himself  at  a  pace  not  much  slower  than  steeple- 
chasing.  Lord  Hornette  never  left  Zellie's  side,  and  Mayrose's  presence  or  absence 
was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him,  for  he  could  ride  with  the  best,  and  when  he 
had  a  lady  under  his  charge  he  monopolized  her.  On  this  day,  however,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  spell  had  lighted  on  the  two  brothers,  for  at  the  minute  of  reaching  the 
meet  Lord  Hornette  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  cramp  which  made  his  face  twinge, 
and  shot  out  his  right  leg  straight  ahead  of  him  like  a  railway  signal.  He  was 
liable  to  these  seizures,  which  in  nowise  daunted  his  pluck,  but  moved  him  to  vigor- 
ous imprecations  when  there  were  no  ladies  at  hand.  Zellie  reined  in,  and  uttered 
a  slight  cry  of  alarm. 

"  It's  nothing,"  groaned  the  Earl,  between  two  spasms,  and  making  a  gesture 
to  allay  Zellie's  fears  as  she  questioned  him  with  concern. 

"It's'-that  devilled  pheasant  at  breakfast  this  morning,"  cried  honest  Dolly 
Drone,  cantering  up.  "  I  told  you  last  year,  man  ;  it  always  plays  tricks  with  you." 

"  Just  help  me  to  get  off,  Doll !"  gasped  Lord  Hornette,  shooting  at  his  imag- 
inative brother  a  glance  which  would  have  riddled  the  latter  right  through  had 
Dolly  been  susceptible  to  eye- artillery ;  and  Lord  Beaujolais  trotting  up  at  that 
minute  with  a  squadron  of  other  sportsmen  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  incident, 
they  were  all  profuse  in  advising  the  Earl  to  walk  about  for  a  few  moments,  and  to 
stamp  his  foot  if  he  could,  which,  as  it  happened,  he  couldn't.  He  stood  leaning 
with  all  his  weight  between  Dolly's  stout  arms,  and  thumping  splenetically  at  his 
thigh,  which  felt,  he  said,  as  if  all  the  bones  had  got  tied  in  a  knot.  Dolly  repeated 
it  must  be  the  devilled  pheasant,  but  some  of  the  other  riders  had  known  tea  pro- 
duce these  effects,  and  Lord  Beaujolais  stated  that  nothing  suited  him  so  well  as  a 
glass  of  claret  before  hunting.  It  was  a  scene  full  of  anxiety. 

But  meanwhile,  the  hounds  had  gone  to  work,  and  as  foxes  abounded  they 
rapidly  unearthed  one,  and  started  in  pursuit. 

The  "  whips"  huskily  bawled  "Forrard,  then!"  Lord  Beaujolais,  who  had 
his  Master's  duty  to  perform,  turned  at  the  cry,  flung  the  patient  a  parting  word  of 
cheer  as  one  pitches  sixpence  to  a  beggar,  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  and  the  other 
riders  surrounding  Lord  Hornette  tossed  him  similar  words,  then  scattered  away 
in  an  instant,  like  so  many  red  leaves  in  a  high  wind. 

"  We  can't  leave  you  ;  we  will  see  you  home,"  said  Zellie,  who  suffered  sin- 
cerely to  see  her  cramped  companion  biting  his  lips  in  the  racking  effort  to  put  his 
leg  straight. 

But  Lord  Hornette  was  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  spoil  sport — above  all,  ladies' 
sport. 

"No;  please  ride  on,  Lady  Zell,"  he  stammered,  with  a  wry  smile.  "It's 
almost  over  now.  Two  grooms  will  take  care  of  me." 

"It  looks  so  cruel  to  abandon  you  !"  exclaimed  Violet,  whose  chesnut  mare 
was  curvetting  and  straining  towards  the  hounds,  with  nostrils  agape. 

"I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  thanks,  and  I'll  follow  you,"  repeated  Lord 
Hornette,  whose  cramp  now  seemed  in  eflect  to  be  subsiding.  "Mayrose,  please 
see  to  Lady  Zell."  And  as  Dolly  Drone  was  renewing  his  lamentations  about  the 
devilled  pheasant,  his  affectionate  brother  cut  him  short  with  an  order  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  reply.  They  waited  another  minute  to  see  that  all  danger  was  really 
past,  and  then,  whilst  the  Earl  was  reviving,  with  a  groom  to  hold  up  each  of  his 
elbows,  Mayrose,  Zellie,  Violet,  and  Dolly  Drone  galloped  after  the  rest  of  the 
field,  and  galloped  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mayrose  had  done  nothing  in  this  way  since  his  Cam- 
bridge days  ;  and  hunting  is  of  all  games  that  in  which  a  man  is  liable  to  grow 
most  rusty  from  non-practice.  Hunting  requires  a  fabric  of  qualities  of  which 
nerve  is  the  mere  groundwork,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  ride  straight  or  to  be  well 
screwed  to  the  saddle.  If  a  man  cannot  nurse  his  horse,  gauge  the  amount  of 
wind  and  muscle  in  him,  aud  regulate  his  pace  accordingly  ;  if  he  cannot  put  him- 
self into  the  animal's  skin,  breathe  with  his  breath,  and  throb  with  his  pulses,  then 
a  long  run  with  a  fast  pack  may  bring  him  surprises  more  exciting  than  welcome. 
The  Kingchase  country  was  one  which  bristled  with  obstacles  that  to  an  average 
rider  would  have  seemed  vile,  and  to  a  foreigner  downright  murderous.  The  land 
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sloped  as  Dolly  had  said,  and  in  parts  was  so  steep  that  a  beer-barrel  set  rolling  by 
would  have  careered  along  by  itself  till  stopped  by  one  of  the  numerous  staked 
hedges  Mayrose  had  never  hunted  over  such  a  course  before  and  any  experi- 
enced eye  that  had  watched  him  start  would  have  predicted  small  things  of  him, 
for  as  in  his  driving  so  in  his  riding,  he  used  up  all  the  breeze  in  his  horse,  spin- 
nine  him  along  as  if  his  own  dash  and  courage  were  more  than  enough  for  the  pair 
of  them  However  for  the  first  forty  minutes  his  sinewy  hunter  seemed  quite  con- 


second  thoughts  he  rejectee* 
with  him  instead  of  with  Lord  Hornette,  and  at  all  events  she  appeared  more  at 
ease  with  her  old  playmate  than  in  the  Earl's  company.  There  was  a  lithe  grace- 
fulness in  her  horsemanship  which  dazzled  her  companion.  She  flew  over  hedges 
like  a  bird,  weighing  not  an  ounce  on  the  reins  with  her  clever  little  hands.  When 
flakes  of  wet  clay  from  the  ditches  splashed  over  her  habit,  when  the  moist  soil  of 
ploughed  fields  thudded  up  in  clouds  around  her  face,  when  brambles  seemed  to 
clutch  at  her  and  the  wind  to  tear  at  her,  she  laughed  merrily  as  if  fear  and  she  had 
never  met. 

"  Hold  on,  old  man,  your  pace  is  too  hot,  cried  Dolly  Drone,  drawing  along- 
side of  Mayrose,  and  with  Violet  close  to  him.  Dolly  Drone  never  shirked  pace  by 
himself,  but  he  practised  moderation  with  ladies. 

"  It's  not  too  fast,"  panted  Zellie,  keeping  her  habit  down  with  her  whip  to 
prevent  it  from  ballooning ;  and  Violet,  whose  lips  were  apart,  and  whose  eyes 
brimmed  with  the  speed,  cried,  as  her  gambolsome  mare  bounded  under  her, 
"  Don't  check  us ;  we  want  Freddy  to  be  in  at  the  death." 

But  Freddy  was  not  fated  to  figure  at  the  death  at  this  time,  for  the  fox,  who 
was  an  old  hand,  led  the  hounds  a  dance  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  long 
before  his  capture  Mayrose's  mount  was  out  of  the  running.  Dolly  Drone  and 
Violet,  who  had  kept  behind  at  first,  choosing  their  line  of  ground  scientifically, 
passed  by  them  ;  then  others  whom  Mayrose  and  Zellie  had  overlapped  and  out- 
stripped came  up  smoothly  and  went  ahead,  till  at  length,  Mayrose,  to  his 
confusion,  saw  himself  with  Zellie  at  the  tail  of  the  field,  and  only  the  confirmed 
laggers  behind.  A  few  of  those  had  dismounted  and  were  examining  their  saddle- 
girths  ;  others  thought  their  horses  had  cast  a  shoe  —the  old  stories,  in  short,  of  men 
who  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  Mayrose  chafed  to  be  in  their  company.  He  tried 
the  spurs,  but  his  horse  only  quickened  in  a  floundering  way,  and  at  this  juncture 
there  came  a  sturdy  hedge  looming  up,  with  signs  of  a  ditch  beyond.  Mayrose, 
altogether  breathless,  threw  a  glance  at  Zellie's  horse — 


making  a 

^_  condition 

than  Mayrose  s,  and  besides,  she  was  too  eager  to  be  prudent.    Lord  Hornette  had 
never  left  her  to  decide  these  questions  for  hersetf. 

"  Then  I  ought  to  do  it,"  muttered  Mayrose,  doggedly,  for  he  reasoned  that 
what  a  lady's  horse  could  do  his  ought  to  do,  and  with  another  dig  of  the  spurs  he 
bolted  onwards  to  show  Zellie  the  way.  The  hedge  though  was  a  nasty  one,  and 
the  ditch  beyond  even  nastier.  It  would  have  been  a  stiff  jump  at  the  outset  of  a 
run ;  with  a  tired  horse  it  was  a  pure  man-trap,  and  Mayrose's  horse  guessing  the 
peril  swerved  abruptly,  and  turned  tail.  This  was  ominous,  and  should  have 
warned  Mayrose  that  an  open  gate  is. a  good  friend  in  need;  but  he  had  that 
indomitable,  yet  not  unkind,  firmness  which  insists  on  obedient  service.  So  without 
ismg  the  spurs,  but  patting  his  horse  on  the  neck,  he  brought  him  straight  again, 
and  this  time  the  noble  beast  rose,  plunged  desperately  at  the  obstacle  with  aU  the 
remnant  of  strength  in  him,  but  was  only  enabled  to  clear  half  the  distance  He 

P          gW1h?S/°r?  feet  °n  the  ditch'8  bank>  Bumbled,  and  shot 
^  **  of  his  load,  h,  kicked 

knocTLTf«ynf  ^e  a  scar,let  heap> and  fche  fal1  had  been  heavy  enoush  to 

knock  all  the  life  out  of  an  ordinary  body.     But    temperance,   soberness*  and 
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chastity  seemed  to  have  made  his  bones  of  india-rubber,  for,  though  rudely  shaken, 
he  was  not  even  insensible.  Stumbling  quickly  to  one  knee,  he  raised  his  hands, 
and  shouted  to  Zellie  not  to  take  the  leap.  He  knew  the  spirited  girl  but  little  if 
he  thought  she  would  obey  him  in  such  a  moment.  She  had  seen  him  roll  over  oil 
his  face,  and  watching  him  try  to  rise  perceived  that  he  could  not  regain  his  feet, 
and  was  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she 
turned,  set  her  horse  firmly  at  the  break-neck  fence,  cleared  it,  and  stood  breath- 
less by  Mayrose's  side.  Three  or  four  labourers  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field  had 
hobbled  down  a  bank  and  were  scurrying  towards  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and 
one  of  the  number  had  valiantly  run  after  the  horse,  who  was  shaking  his  ears 
peacefully  with  no  thought  of  flying  away. 

"Zellie!  Zellie  !  Why  did  you  do  that  !"  stammered  May  rose,  still  on  his 
knees  and  with  affectionate  reproach,  for  he  saw  she  was  pale  as  the  white  collar 
round  her  throat ;  even  her  lips  were  blanched. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Freddy  ?"  was  her  only  answer,  as  she  rapidly  dismounted 
without  any  assistance,  then  ran  forward  and  tried  to  raise  him  by  herself. 

"  No,  no,  thanks — only  shaken  ;  but  it  was  worse  than  a  second  fall  tojsee  you 
expose  yourself  like  that."  The  labourers  throwing  up  huge  clods  under  their 
shoes  had  reached  him  by  this  time,  and  were  setting  him  on  his  legs.  One  of  them 
pawed  him  to  see  that  there  were  no  bones  broken. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  hurt,  faltered  Zellie,  holding  him  under  the  arms,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  "  If  you  please  fetch  some  water,"  she  entreated  of  the 
labourers,  feeling  at  the  same  time  in  Mayrose's  pocket  for  his  flask. 

"  There's  my  cottage  hard  by,  mum,"  replied  the  man  who  was  pawing  ;  "  but 
there's  nought  the  matter  wi  'un.  Come  up,  zur." 

There  was  in  truth  nought  the  matter.  The  cropper  had  been  a  sharp  one,  and 
Mayrose  felt  as  if  his  funny-bone  had  been  crushed,  and  as  if  needles  and  pins  were 
tingling  to  his  finger-tips  ;  also  his  head  had  a  light  sensation  as  though  its  root 
were  gone.  But  after  five  minutes  this  giddiness  wore  off,  and  then  propped  up  by 
Zellie  on  one  side  and  by  the  countryman  on  the  other,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  cottage.  Here  Zellie's  anxiety  should  have  decreased,  but  it  did  not, 
and  the  wistful  expression  in  her  eyes  was  very  different  to  that  which  had  come 
there  when  Lord  Hornette  had  been  writhing  in  his  cramp  torments.  It  flashed  on 
Mayrose  at  this  juncture  that,  in  alluding  some  days  before  to  a  mild  gentleman — 
one  Mr.  Buttercombe — who  had  come  to  grief  in  some  turnips,  she  had  laughed 
derisively  at  him,  because,  being  only  shaken,  he  had  not  climbed  into  the  saddle 
again  and  finished  the  run,  for  both  Zellie  and  Violet  were  generally  pitiless  towards 
want  of  pluck. 

"  That  horse  must  think  me  a  muff,"  shivered  Mayrose,  as  the  cottager 
deposited  him  in  a  Windsor  arm-chair.  "  I  shall  have  to  beg  his  pardon  before 
riding  him  home." 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't  think  of  riding  him  home!"  exclaimed  Zellie,  almost 
sobbing,  for  she  noticed  that  one  of  Mayrose's  red  sleeves  was  torn  from  elbow  to 
shoulder,  and  she  was  putting  her  little  hands  into  the  rent  to  see  if  there  was  any 
blood.  "  We  must  send  to  Elmwood  for  a  doctor  and  a  carriage,  and  you  must  lie 
down,  Freddy.  But  perhaps  there's  a  doctor  in  the  village!"  added  she,  addressing 
the  crowd  of  bumpkins  around  her  in  a  supplicating  tone. 

"  No,  come,  Zellie,  I  assure  you  I  want  no  doctor,"  averred  Mayrose,  standing 
up  unaided.  "  My  elbow  is  only  grazed.  I  shall  feel  like  Mr.  Buttercombe  if  you 
spoil  me." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  speak  of  Mr.  Buttercombe !  He  was  not  hurt  at  all."  Now 
Mr.  Buttercombe  had  lighted  on  his  hat,  which  had  been  crushed  like  a  biffln,  and 
the  mud  of  many  turnips  had  entered  his  eyes.  However,  when  it  was  definitely 
seen  that  the  rent  in  the  coat-sleeve  was  the  sum  total  of  injury,  and  when  Mayrose 
with  a  laugh  struck  out  his  arms  obediently  in  all  directions  to  prove  that  he  had  full 
command  of  them,  Zellie  at  last  consented  to  be  pacified.  The  cottager's  wife  brought 
a  mug  of  hot  water,  into  which — her  knowledge  of  remedies  being  naively  British — 
she  poured  full  half  of  the  brandy  flask,  and  Mayrose  was  forced  by  Zellie  to  drink 
this  fiery  dram  of  comfort  much  against  his  will.  The  entire  feminine  contingent 
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of  the  village,  with  a  clump  of  corduroyed  boys,  had  turned  out  to  stare  at  the  two 
horses  which  the  labourers  were  holding,  and  the  boys  were  flattening  their  noses 
against  the  diamond  panes  of  the  cottage  casements  to  see  how  the  "  cove  tared. 
To  them  the  episode  was  a  welcome  break  in  the  monotony  of  life,  and  doubtless 
they  regretted  its  premature  ending.  Half  an  hour  after  entering  the  cottage  May- 
rose  left  it,  thrusting  a  sovereign  into  his  host's  hands  to  pay  for  that  mug  ot  hot 
water  •  and  having  lifted  Zellie  into  her  saddle  he  sprang  easily  into  his  own,  look- 
ing none  the  worse  for  what  had  befallen  him.  They  were  ten  miles  from  home, 
and  the  road,  with  its  walling  of  tall  hedges  and  pathside  bordering  of  velvet  grass, 
lay  smooth  and  straight  before  them,  with  no  threats  of  further  sensation  for  that 
day.  For  all  which,  Mayrose  never  forgot  that  ride  home — Zellie's  watchfulness 
following  him  at  every  step,  her  plaintive  entreaties  to  him  not  to  go  fast,  and  the 
sudden  blush  that  suffused  her  face  when,  reining  in  his  horse  in  a  by-lane,  May- 
rose  held  out  his  hand  to  her  with  brotherly  gratitude  and  thanked  her  for  her 
solicitude.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  blushed  with  him. 

They  rode  on  almost  in  silence  after  this,  for  though  Mayrose  endeavored  to 
chat,  there  was  a  something  between  them  which  made  conversation  flag.  Zellie's 
nervousness  seemed  rather  to  grow  than  to  abate  as  the  apparent  causes  of  it  di- 
minished ;  and  when  they  reached  Elmwood  she  had  become  quite  silent.  But 
here  an  eventful  incident  occurred.  •  Lord  Hornette  was  in  the  house,  for  he  had 
not  been  able  fully  to  shake  off  his  cramp  till  the  hounds  were  past  catching,  and 
so  had  ridden  back  and  spent  his  morning,  trying  to  amuse  the  three  countesses, 
who — be  it  said  in  nowise  to  his  disparagement — found  his  dry-cut  remarks  not 
quite  a  substitute  for  Mayrose's  genial  banter.  Zellie  walked  hurriedly  into  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  and,  as  if  weakened  by  her  emotion,  sank  down 
on  the  sofa  beside  her  mother,  and  mentioned  in  a  low  tone  that  Mayrose  had  had 
an  accident.  Lady  Rosemary  had  remarked  at  once  that  something  was  amiss, 
and  she  was  beginning  anxiously  to  interrogate  her  daughter.  But  Zellie  left  her 
companion  to  give  the  details  of  the  affair  himself  ;  and  Mayrose  did  so  lightly, 
combating  the  too  warm  zeal  of  Lady  Coralmere  and  Lady  Beaujolais,  who  clasped 
their  hands,  advising  embrocations,  plaister,  bed,  and  everything  else  that  dismayed 
sympathy  could  suggest. 

" I  assure  you  it  was  a  mere  stumble,"  protested  Mayrose  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  time,  and  with  the  despair  of  a  man  who  feels  he  is  becoming  ridiculous  from 
over  attention. 

"  But  you  had  better  see  the  doctor,  Freddy.  These  falls  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerous if  not  attended  to,"  said  Lord  Rosemary  moving  towards  the  bell. 


"  Oh,  no,  it's  nothing,  Lady  Rosemary,"  cried  Lord  Hornette,  who  was  exam- 
ing  the  grazed  arm  ;  "the  skin's  not  off.  I've  had  A  dozen  tumbles  of  the  sort 
myself,  and  they  do  one  good— teach  one  to  be  careful." 

He  did  not  speak  unfeelingly — only  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  does  not  exag- 
gerate trifles.  But  as  the  words  left  his  lips  Zellie  quivered  from  head  to  foot, 
rose  from  her  seat  and  ran  from  the  room. 

Hornette  threw  a  keen  glance  at  Mayrose. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A   NOBLE   SUITOR. 

Lord  Hornette  had  not  invented  gunpowder  or  even  tooth-powder,  but  for  all 

purposes  of  self-protection  he  was  shrewd?     The  greatness  of  his  name,  the   inter- 

*  fortune,  and  his  own  private  comfort,  were  so  many  bones  which  his  sole 

occupation  here  below  was  to  defend,  and  when  anyone  stretched   out   a  hand  to 

these  bones  he  showed  his  teeth.     He  also  showed  his  teeth   when  he  had  set   his 

nd  on  anything  and  could  not  obtain  it  with   reasonable  ease-though,  be  it 

whtte^er'hL  btfb         g  1™^  in  the  Way   °f  a  miracle  >  he  only  wanted  that 
hav IS  £*       ;  Property  and  particular  whims  entitled  him  to,  that  he  should 

™™m J +  T^  7r    ?6|?re  Mayrose  had  come  to  Elmwood  it  had  been  pretty 
generally  noticed  that  Lord  Horn Ptf*>  T™ c,  «™™™  c,,^,,i •      v-  ..,-  F       J 


™™m +  r  e    a    come   o      mwoo         a      een  pretty 

generally  noticed  that  Lord  Hornette  was  growing  sedulous  in   his  attentions   on 
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Zellie  Carol ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  conversations  on  the  subject — save,  of 
course,  in  the  servants'  hall — it  was  that  Lord  Hornette  was  too  great  a  personage 
to  be  hurried  in  the  pace  he  chose  to  go.  He  was  the  heir  of  the  Bumblebeighs. 
He  would  rule  over  an  estate  comprising  substantial  tracts  of  land  in  half  a  dozen 
counties,  and  for  the  present  he  kept  his  cool  eye  on  these  estates  as  if  they  already 
belonged  to  him.  Nobody  would  have  cared  to  ruffle  Lord  Hornette  ;  and  this  he 
knew  so  well  that,  whenever  an  obstacle  of  any  sort  rose  in  his  way,  he  wasted  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  bend,  but  walked  resolutely  up  to  it  and  snapped 
it.  This  is  what  he  essayed  to  do  in  the  present  case. 

Zellie's  abrupt  flight  from  the  room  after  the  woids  Lord  Hornette  had  ut- 
tered about  Mayrose's  harmless  accident,  had  been  too  marked  to  escape  attention. 
Lady  Coralmere  and  Lady  Beaujolais  had  observed  it,  and  with  the  rapid  intuition 
peculiar  to  all  ladies  in  these  affairs,  had  taken  in  the  situation  as  if  a  flash  of 
lightning  had  suddenly  come  upon  them.  A  minute  of  most  awkward  silence  fol- 
lowed, for  the  blood  mounted  to  Mayrose's  face  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  something. 
Lady  Rosemary  cast  him  a  glance  not  less  quick  and  keen  than  Hornette's,  though 
it  was  not  like  the  Earl's,  a  glance  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  but  rather  one  of 
anxious  amazement.  She  seemed  to  wonder  what  it  would  all  mean,  and  to  be  too 
puzzled  to  fix  on  any  plausible  interpretation.  Mayrose  took  the  pretext  of  leaving 
the  room  to  change  his  things,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  Lady  Beaujo- 
lais and  Lady  Coralmere,  with  ready  tact,  thought  they  should  like  a  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  Lord  Hornette,  with  equal  composure,  but  with  a  private  twitching  of 
the  upper  lip  which  his  brother  Dolly  would  have  detected  to  mean  mischief, 
fetched  his  hat  to  accompany  them.  This  allowed  Lady  Rosemary  to  go  without 
delay  to  her  daughter's  room. 

Country  houses  are  strangely  quiet  at  that  period  of  the  afternoon  when  all 
visitors  are  out  of  doors,  and  when  the  housemaids'  work  is-  over  in  the  rooms. 
The  passages  are  deserted  ;  the  sun  falls  with  a  mellow  light  into  stray  nooks  where 
there  is  no  one  to  enjoy  it ;  the  fires  in  the  bed-chambers  are  burning  lazily  and 
unstirred,  like  fires  that  will  not  be  wanted  for  another  few  hours  ;  and  every 
sound  of  footfall  or  voice  has  an  echo  unheard  in  mornings.  Before  she  reached 
Zellie's  door  Lady  Rosemary  caught  murmurs  which  her  motherly  ear  knew  to  be 
stifled  sobbing,  and  stealing  gently  into  the  room,  she  saw  Zellie  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  fender,  her  arm  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  her  forehead  resting  on  her 
arm.  She  must  have  taken  off  her  hat  brusquely,  for  her  hair  was  unfastened,  and 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  was  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  handkerchief  wet 
with  tears.  Her  little  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of  her  crying,  and  when  Lady 
Rosemary,  after  softly  locking  the  door,  approached  her,  and  drew  her  without  a 
word  to  her  breast,  Zellie  nestled  against  her  mother  and  sobbed  long  and  silently. 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  Lady  Rosemary  came  down  stairs  wearing  a  pale  look  ; 
and  in  the  room  where  she  had  left  her  work  she  found  Lord  Hornette,  who  had 
been  opportunely  relieved  of  his  attendance  on  the  ladies  by  the  return  of  Lord 
Rosemary  from  a  magistrates'  meeting.  He  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  pull- 
ing at  his  sandy  moustache  with  his  slight  fingers,  and  in  his  suit  of  gray  tweed  and 
dapper  boots  looked  the  image  of  a  well-bred  man  with  whom  things  have  gone 
crossly. 

"  I  am  afraid  Zellie  has  been  a  little  upset  by  Lord  Mayrose's  accident,"  said 
the  Countess  apologetically  ;  "but  she  will  be  better  in  the  evening." 

'*  I  hope  it  has  been  nothing  serious,"  answered  Lord  Hornette,  with  un- 
feigned concern. 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Rosemary,  taking  up  her  work  and  sitting  down;  "but 
Zellie  has  always  been  impressionable,  and  the  danger  of  our  friend  was  enough  to 
shake  her  nerves.  They  were  brought  up  a  great  deal  together  as  children." 

Here  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  was  rather  desirous  of  speaking  to  you  on  that  subject,  Lady  Rosemary," 
said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  that  hesitated  a  little  at  starting,  but  soon  became  firm. 
He  was  still  standing  on  the  rug,  and  drew  down  his  wristbands  as  if  to  emphasize 
his  discourse.  "  The  matter  is  one  of  such  moment  to  me  that  I  will  beg  leave  to 
allude  to  it  at  once." 
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"Pray  speak,  Lord  Hornette,"  answered  the  Countess    bending   her  head 
She  pretended  to  work,  but  her  heart  fluttered  and  possibly  she   much  wished    at 
that  moment  that  some  one  would  come  in  and  interrupt  the  interview.     No   one 
didcSnr  The  destinies  of  life  are  constantly  hanging  on   some  one  who  might 


come  an  oesn^kerm.ggion  ^  Lord  .Rosemar/s  to  the  taking  of  a 
step  on  which  depends  my  future  happiness  ;  in  fact,  to  pay  my  addresses  to  Lady 
AzLayCoughed  Lord  Hornette,  with  measured  politeness.  -  I  should  have  done 
this  in  any  fase,  dear  Lady  Rosemary,  before  leaving  Elmwood,  but  1  think  it 
may  be  franker  to  speak  at  once,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  concealment  on  my 
part  as  to  my  sentiments—  may  I  say  very  respectful  and  devoted  sentiments  (- 
toward^r  daughter.^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  rather  by  way  f 
answering  than  because  the  question  was  expedient,  for  she  felt  in  considerable 

8  r"*N<T;  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  do  that,  Lady  Rosemary,  before  assur- 
ing myself'  that  my  suit  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  you  " 

"It  could  not  be  disagreeable  to  me,  Lord  Hornette."     And  yet   11   there    be 
anything  in  the  inflexion  of  words  this  reply  ran  wholly  counter  to  its  meaning. 
"  Nor  to  Lord  Rosemary  ?" 

"  Nor  to  Lord  Rosemary,  I  am  certain.  We  must  both  feel  flattered  by  your 
attachment  to  our  daughter."  And  here  again  was  a  negative  inflexion  which 
would  have  struck  anyone  less  sure  of  himself  than  Lord  Hornette. 

"  Then  may  I  enquire  —  and  pray  forgive  the  question  —  whether  there  is  any 
engagement  of  long  standing  between  Lady  Azalea  and  Lord  Mayrose  ?  or  whether 
the  affection  between  them  is  of  any  other  but  a  purely  friendly  kind  ?" 

He  had  uttered  this  question  in  a  deliberate  tone,  but  with  a  deference  which 
softened  the  asperity  it  had  in  his  mind  ;  and  Lady  Rosemary,  whose  virtue  of 
virtues  was  truthfulness,  laid  down  her  work,  and  albeit  her  distress  was  growing 
more  and  more,  looked  up  at  him  candidly. 

"I  believe  that  Zellie's  affection  for  Lord  Mayrose  is  nothing  but  that  of  a  sister 
for  a  brother,  and  there  is  no  engagement  between  them.  They  were  children  when 
they  parted,  and  they  can  have  had  no  time  to  form  any  attachment  of  a  lasting 
character  during  the  past  few  days.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Hornette,  I  would  scruple 
to  answer  for  Zellie's  sentiments  further  than  to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned.  I 
only  express  a  belief,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  Zellie  has  confessed  nothing  to  me. 
Supposing  you  wait  a  little  and  form  your  own  estimate  of  Zellie's  feelings  ?  She  is 
very  young,  and  you  are  young  too." 

"  I  am  of  age  to  know  all  Lady  Azalea's  worth,"  answered  the  Earl  with  ready 
composure  ;  "  but  may  I  assume  that  I  have  your  consent,  Lady  Rosemary,  to  pay 
my  addresses  ?" 

"  If  iny  consent  is  all  that  may  be  required,  you  have  it,  but  I  could  put  no 
constraint  on  Zellie,  nor  would  her  father  venture  to  do,  much  as  it  might  gladden 
him  to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law." 

"  I  should  be  shocked  to  hear  of  constraint,  dear  Lady  Rosemary.  But  if  I 
have  your  authority  the  question  now  lies  simply  between  Mayrose  and  me  ;  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  speak  to  Mayrose."  Saying  which  he  approached, 
gallantly  took  the  countess's  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

This  interview  had  not  lasted  ten  minutes,  and  had  been  conducted  with  suck 
concise  straightforwardness  by  the  Earl  that  Lady  Rosemary  had  given  her  answers 
under  compulsion,  and  was  truly  dismayed  on  Lord  Hornette's  announcing  that  he 
was  going  to  look  for  Mayrose  at  once.  She  had  a  yearning  desire  to  see  Mayrose 
herself,  and  interrogate  him  about  all  that  had  happened—  above  all  to  ascertain 
with  her  eyes  rather  than  by  actual  questions  if  he  reciprocated  the  love  which  had 
been  betrayed,  though  not  avowed,  by  Zellie.  If  he  did  not.  then  she  thought  that 
certainly  Lord  Hornette's  offer  was  a  godsend  which  might  nip  a  one-sided  attachment 
before  it  had  taken  lasting  root  ;  but  if  Mayrose  had  come  to  her  and  confessed  that  he 
loved  Zellie  she  would  have  given  him  her  daughter  with  a  gladness  all  the  greater, 
as  this  union  was  one  which  she  had  never  dared  dream  of  —  so  recent  was  May- 
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rose's  return,  and  so  filial  the  relationship  which  he  held  in  her  eyes.  She  had  it 
on  her  lips  to  beg  Lord  Hornette  would  defer  all  talk  with  Mayrose  until  she  had 
seen  the  latter  herself — an  unreasonable  request,  but  one  suggested  by  the  utter 
suddenness  of  these  events,  and  her  consequent  bewilderment.  The  Earl,  however, 
in  love  matters,  as  in  all  other  matters,  acted  promptly,  and  he  left  her  no  time. 
He  walked  out  of  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  could  not  dine  comfortably 
unless  this  affair  were  set  at  rest. 

CHAPTEE  XII. 

The  affair  was  not  set  at  rest  before  dinner,  but  it  was  advanced  a  stage.  With 
a  quick  resolution  which  gave  him  all  the  advantage  in  a  situation  where  everyone 
else  was  more  or  less  flurried,  Lord  Hornette  went  up  to  the  rooms  which  Mayrose 
occupied  in  a  remote  and  quiet  wing  of  the  house.  They  were  large  and  cheerful 
rooms,  which  the  pet  of  the  family  had  always  tenanted  as  a  boy,  and  they  had 
been  fitted  up  lor  his  return  with  a  loving  care  by  Lady  Rosemary  and  her  daugh- 
ters. In  the  sitting-room  Mayrose  had  found  numerous  knick-knacks  which  had 
amused  him  in  former  days,  and  some  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  himself,  done  by 
Zellie,  who  still  retained  a  talent  for  good-natured  caricatures,  hung,  signed,  and 
framed,  on  the  walls.  The  principal  room,  where  he  had  read  during  holidays  for 
many  a  school  and  college  examination,  was  lighted  by  two  spacious  windows  com- 
manding a  grand  view  of  the  park,  with  its  dark  masses  of  foliage,  branching  rook- 
eries, and  ornamental  lakes  with  sloping  banks,  down  which  the  deer  came  to  slake 
their  thirst ;  and  in  clear  weather  distant  Hiveborough  could  be  seen  glinting  like 
an  opal  city  under  the  bright  sky.  Beside  one  of  the  windows  stood  a  writing-table, 
and  on  it  lay  the  Blue-book  about  King  Cocoanib,  with  an  annotated  map  of  the 
whole  Cocoa  country,  where  Her  Majesty's  forces  were  warring ;  and  if  Lord  Hor- 
nette had  lifted  this  map,  he  would  have  come  upon  the  works  of  Bentham,  Comte, 
and  Stuart  Mill,  for  Mayrose  studied  politics  as  he  had  learned  mathematics  at 
Cambridge — that  is,  with  the  ambition  of  mastering  all  the  lore  of  the  crooked 
science.  But  Lord  Hornette  was  in  no  mood  for  lifting  up  maps.  The  school 
friendship  between  himself  and  Mayrose  dispensed  him  from  Ceremony,  so  he 
simply  knocked  at  the  door  and  walked  in.  Mayrose  had  taken  off  his  hunting 
things  and  bathed  his  arm,  and  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  He  was 
dressed  for  dinner,  with  the  exception  of  his  coat,  which  lay  over  a  chair,  and 
instead  of  it  he  wore  a  Peruvian  dressing-gown,  striped  in  white  bands  blue  and 
yellow,  like  an  awning.  His  face  was  serious,  and  he  had  been  wrapped  in  deep 
contemplation  when  Lord  Hornette  aroused  Trim. 

"  I  have  come  for  a  moment's  private  talk,  old  fellow,  if  I  am  not  intruding," 
said  the  Earl,  who  could  not  help  throwing  a  glance  at  that  wondrous  dressing- 
gown. 

"  By  no  means,  sit  down  and  have  a  smoke,"  answered  Mayrose,  wheeling 
him  an  arm-chair.  Lady  Rosemary  had  stipulated  he  should  smoke  in  his  rooms 
to  his  soul's  content  so  long  as  it  did  not  injure  him ;  and  he  made  rather  an 
unstinting  use  of  the  privilege. 

l(  Thanks  ;  they  look  capital  weeds.     Branded  for  you,  I  suppose  1" 
' "  It  would  be  the  correct  thing  to  pretend  they  were  ;  but  the  truth  is  when  I 
visited  the  factory  at  Havana  all  the  workmen  were  out  for  a  day's  sport  upsetting 
the  Government.     I  got  these  in  the  States." 

"  A  Yankee's  cigar  is  the  finest  thing  in  him,"  remarked  the  heir  of  the  Bum- 
blebeighs,  ensconcing  himself  in  the  chair  and  accepting  a  lighted  match  from  May- 
rose  ;  after  which  preface  he  puffed  a  whiff  or  two,  then  began  roundly,  "I  am 
afraid  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  not  be  very  welcome  to  you  ;  but  it's  no  use 
beating  about  bushes  when  one's  in  earnest.  Then  you  and  I  are  old  friends,  and 
I  want  us  to  remain  so."  At  which  juncture,  had  the  two  been  foreigners,  they 
would  have  shaken  hands  ;  but  being  English  each  nodded. 

"  It  comes  to  this,"  proceeded  the  Earl,  flipping  the  ash  off  his  cigar  ;  "  be- 
fore you  arrived  I  had  been  paying  a  sort  of  court  to  Lady  Azalea  Carol,  and  I  had 
reason  to  think  that  my  attentions  were  growing  acceptable.  Since  you  came  I 
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have  noticed  that  your  position  towards  Lady.  Azalea  seemed  to  exceed  that  of  mere 
friendliness,  and  an  event  which  has  occurred  to-day  has  lent  colour  to  the  im- 
pression. So  my  purpose  was  to  inquire  of  you  whether  you  intended  asking  Lady 
Azalea  to  be  your  wife.  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  unfair  if  I  beg  a  candid  answer  " 

"  This  is  rather  sudden,"  replied  Mayrose,  who  reddened  ;  but  he  secretly 
despised  himself  for  the  evasion.  There  was  a  touch  of  haughtiness  in  his  tone, 
and  although  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  see  clear  into  his  own  mind,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  a  short  "  Yes*'  to  the  Earl's  question.  Why  did  he  not  do  so, 
and  avert  the  misunderstandings  that  followed  ? 

"  It  is  sudden,"  rejoined  Lord  Hornette,  coolly  ;  but  1  stand  on  this  ground 
—if  I  have  you  for  a  rival  I  must  withdraw.  I  could  make  Lady  Azalea  a  duchess, 
but  she  is  not  a  girl  to  weigh  this  against  an  affection  of  longer  standing,  or— I 
frankly  say  so— against  other  advantages  you  have  over  me.  In  fact,  I  should  have 
no  chance  against  you."  (Lord  Hornette  did  not  quite  believe  this,  but  he  knew 
the  worth  of  occasional  bluffness.)  "  Now,  I  ought  to  add,"  continued  the  Earl,  as 
if  parenthetically,  "  that  I  have  requested  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  Lady 
Rosemary's  daughter,  and  she  has  assured  me  that  both  the  Earl  and  herself  would 
gladly  accept  me  for  a  son-in-law." 

Here  it  should  have  been  Lord  Hornette's  turn  to  scruple  at  a  statement  which 
was  accurate  in  form  but  not  in  substance.  What  he  intended  to  convey  was  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Rosemary  had  expressed  a  preference  for  him  over  Mayrose  ;  and 
this,  as  we  know,  was  not  the  case.  But  men  in  love  are  not  always  nice  in  their 
strategy,  and  Lord  Hornette  was  decidedly  in  love. 

"  You  have  spoken  to  Lady  Rosemary  V  exclaimed  Mayrose,  stopping  his  cigar 
half  way  to  his  lips  and  pronouncing  with  sudden  hoarseness,  "  May  I  ask  when?" 

"  Not  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  And  she  said  that  she  desired  your  marriage  with  Lady  Azalea  ?" 

"  That  was  her  intimation,  but  she  added  that  she  would  place  no  constraint 
on  her  daughter.  I  had  her  good  will — nothing  else." 

Mayrose  turned  pale,  as  if  he  had  received  an  inward  blow,  but  after  this  un- 
expected crushing  statement  his  answer  seemed  plainly  dictated  to  him.  He  had 
little  experience  of  love,  for  he  had  commenced  life  by  distributing  his  heart  in 
fragments  amongst  all  the  pretty  faces  he  met ;  and  it  was  only  since  these  last  few 
hours  that  he  had  begun  to  guess  that  if  to  think  of  one  woman  at  all  hours,  to  the 
dimming  of  every  thought,  were  love,  then  his  feelings  towards  Zellie  might  be 
love.  But  what  could  he  offer  Zellie  in  comparison  with  the  princely  title  and 
huge  domains  which  would  be  Lord  Hornette's  ?  It  might  well  be  that  Lady  Rose- 
mary had  projected  for  her  elder  daughter  an  alliance  with  the  heir  to  the  greatest 
fortune  in  the  county  ;  and  what  return  should  he  be  making  for  the  many  in- 
dulgent kindnesses  shown  him  if  he  were  to  obstruct  this  match  ?  Surely  this 
would  be  more  than  a  breach  of  the  tacit  trust  reposed  in  his  discretion.  He  had 
been  affectionately  received  at  Elmwood  and  placed  on  his  old  footing,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  position  towards  the  family  was  wholly  changed  from  what  it  had 
formerly  been,  for  Zellie  and  Violet  had  become  rich  heiresses,  whilst  he  was  a 
needy  peer,  who  had  never  done  ought  to  signalize  his  name,  and  whose  attentions 
towards  his  host's  daughters  might  well  deserve  to  be  taxed  with  presumption  and 
even  interestedness.  All  this  passed  through  his  mind  with  the  vividness  of  some- 
thing painful  and  new  in  the  few  seconds  allowed  him  to  frame  his  reply,  and, 
when  he  gave  this  reply,  it  was  in  a  wincing  tone.  He  felt  like  a  man  who  has 
been  on  the  brink  of  unwittingly  doing  a  dishonorable  action.  It  was  not  as  though 
he  were  persuaded  that  Zellie  loved  him.  Had  he  been  sure  of  this  he  might  have 
persevered  in  despite  of  all  comments  ;  but,  in  his  perplexity,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  must  have  labored  under  an  hallucination.  He  could  only  remember  the 
dialogue  he  had  overheard  between  Zellie  and  Hornette  in  the  park,  Lady  Rose- 
mary's invariable  regard  for  the  Earl,  the  latter's  secure  influence  at  Elmwood— all 
of  which  things  seemed  to  argue  a  match  long  decided  upon.  So  honour  and  duty 
prompted  Mayrose  to  renounce  without  reserve  his  own  unspoken  pretensions,  and 
he  answered  : — 

"My  affection  for"— his  throat  was  thick,  and  he  was  obliged  to   cough—"  my 
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affection  for  Azalea  Carol  is  very  deep,  Hornette,  but  it  does  not  exceed  brotherly 
affection  :  and— I  have  no  thought  of  asking  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  And  may  I  rely  that  this  determination  is  lasting  ?"  asked  Lord  Hornette, 
scanning  him  searchingly.  "I  mean,  circumstances  would  not  make  you  alter 
your  mind  V 

"  No,"  replied  Mayrose  with  an  effort,  for  the  Earl's  information  had  fallen 
upon  him  like  a  shell,  scattering  all  his  thoughts.  "No,  this  is  too  serious  a  mat- 
ter to  be  trifled  with  ;  it  would  be  disingenuous  if  I  gave  you  but  a  half  assurance." 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  been  fortunately  mistaken,"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  whose 
elation  was  visible  in  this  that  he  nearly  put  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar  into  his 
mouth.  "  But  now,  old  man,  may  I  appeal  to  you  to  do  me  a  kindness  ?  It  will  be 
a  kindness  to  my  future  wife  as  well  as  to  me.  If  you  think  that  Azalea  Carol  can 
be  happy  under  my  care  you  will  not  wish  her  to  be  open  to  any  of  the  misconstruc- 
tion which  might  arise  from  undue  familiarity,  however  innocent,  with  you.  I  say 
this  because  of  society,  you  know,  which  is  a  vixenish  thing  that  bites  for  the  fun  of 
it.  Up  to  this  time,  thank  God,  our  family  have  kept  out  of  fang  reach ;  we  are 
proud  that  there  has  not  been  the  breath  of  a  scandal  against  any  woman  bearing 
our  name." 

"  There  shall  be  none  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Hornette,"  was  Mayrose's 
quiet  promise.  "  I  was  going  back  to  town  in  a  few  days,  but  if  it  can  add  to  your 
peace  of  mind  I  will  start  to-morrow.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  if  I  go  in  any  case." 

"  No,  no,  it  would  be  childish  to  require  that,"  answered  Hornette,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  magnanimity  and  good  fellowship.  "  Act  with  Lady  Azalea  as  you  would 
with  any  other  girl  affianced  to  one  of  your  friends ;  all  I  want  is  to  prevent  little 
tattlers  like  that  Lady  Coralmere  from  ever  setting  you  and  me  against  each  other. 
For  the  rest  I  only  hope  your  regard  for  Lady  Azalea  and  me  will  continue 
throughout  our  lives,  and  if  the  marriage  comes  off  you  will  do  me  sincere  pleasure 
by  being  my  best  man." 

Lord  Hornette,  with  his  slim  legs  crossed,  spoke  in  a  fatuitous  tone  of  confi- 
dence as  if  the  marriage  were  certain  ;  and  he  truly  deemed  it  so.  There  were  not 
half  a  dozen  unengaged  women  between  Lerwick  in  the  Shetlands  and  the  Scilly 
Isles  who  would  have  refused  to  become  mistresses  of  Hivesworth,  and  it  was  inad- 
missible that  Lord  Hornette's  unlucky  star  should  have  brought  him  to  court  just 
one  of  the  six  who  might  possibly  decline.  He  fidgetted  in  his  chair  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  cleverly-won  triumph,  and  only  the  decent  civility  we  owe  to  a  man 
who  has  relieved  us  of  a  big  load  prevented  him  from  leaving  the  room  before  he 
had  finished  his  cigar.  He  employed  the  embarrassing  interval  in  reverting  to 
Mayrose's  accident,  and  was  talkatively  surprised  Mayrose  had  not  embrocated  his 
arm  with  arnica,  as  it  was  always  prudent  to  do  so  in  such  cases ;  he  would  send 
him  a  phial  of  the  tincture  which  he  had  in  his  travelling  medicine-chest ;  and,  this 
said,  his  cigar  was  so  far  consumed — he  began  to  think  the  Americans  smoked  too 
much  at  one  go — that  he  could  leave  Mayrose  to  himself.  He  hastened  to  give  his 
valet  the  arnica,  for  he  was  punctual  in  his  promises,  and  then  hurried  down  stairs 
to  apprise  Lady  Rosemary  that  he  had  no  rival  in  the  field,  and  to  ask  the  more 
formal  sanction  of  Lord  Rosemary  to  his  love-making,  in  order  that,  according  to 
his  programme,  things  should  be  in  a  smooth  way  before  dinner.  Small  Lord 
Hornette  was  a  man  who  struck,  not  once,  when  the  iron  was  hot,  but  twenty  and 
fifty  times.  As  a  friend  he  would  have  been  invaluable,  and  as  an  enemy  worse 
than  a  hair-shirt,  for  he  took  no  rest  till  he  had  effected  what  he  desired  or  been 
unequivocally  beaten  in  the  attempt.  Though  he  knew  nothing  of  soldiering  no 
man  could  have  better  commanded  an  army  in  straits ;  and  had  he  been  locked  up 
Metz  or  Paris  his  besiegers  would  have  found  little  time  to  go  clock-hunting  or  to 
chant  TeDeums. 

He  left  Mayrose  very  melancholy.  The  man  who  sees  the  sun  obscured  by  a 
cloud  just  after  it  has  dawned  must  feel  what  Mayrose  felt.  He  would  not  have 
believed  that  so  many  emotions  could  have  ploughed  his  heart  within  a  few  hours 
and  resulted  in  an  utter  disenchantment  of  everything.  Providence  crowds  into 
certain  days  the  trial  and  experience  of  whole  years.  Mayrose  had  never  known 
unhappiness  before,  and  he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  unhappi- 
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ness  now  for  before  Hornette  had  come  in,  he  had  no  settled  project  of  asking 
Zellie  to  be  his  wife.  He  had  not  been  able  even  thoroughly  to  convince  himself 
that  his  sentiments  towards  her  were  love,  and  therefore  they  visibly  stood  towards 
each  other  as  before-as  brother  and  sister.  But  his  inner  heart  rejected  this 
sophistry  He  went  and  sat  down  at  his  writing-table,  resting  his  elbows  on  it, 
and  Dazing  into  the  park,  through  which  Violet,  Lord  Beaujolais,  and  Dolly  Drone 
presently  ambled  abreast,  returning  from  the  best  run  of  the  season.  They  seemed 
not  to  have  heard  of  his  accident,  for  he  could  see  they  were  laughing,  and  Violet 
was  stroking  the  mane  of  her  mare,  as  if  to  praise  her  for  gallant  exploits.  Bino, 
who  came  in  with  the  arnica,  found  his  master  tracing  listless  circles  on  his  blot 
ting-book,  and  lost  in  a  frowning  reverie. 

"  Lord  Hornette,  he  sent  me  with  this,  vmilord,  and  he  call  dat  medicine  ;  but 
I  no  believe  in  medicine  smell  as  strong  as  this.  If  I  drink  this  I  be  dead  drunk. 

Yes,  sir." 

"Put  it  in  the  dressing-room,  Bino. 

Bino,  going  to  comply,  held  the  phial  at  arm's  length.  He  wore  a  martial  look, 
did  Mr.  Bino,  for  like  a  Maltese  Caesar  he  had  come,  seen,  and  conquered  the  ser- 
vants' hall  at  Elmwood.  None  of  the  feminine  domestics  had  remained  insensible 
to  his  tales  of  battles  in  which  he  had  never  participated,  of  hand-to-hand  struggles 
with  foreign  policemen  which  he  had  never  fought  ;  and  two  ladies'  maids,  a  scul- 
lery-maid, and  an  under-cook  had  furtively  sighed  in  giving  him  pieces  of  their 
cap-strings  and  wisps  of  their  hair  enough  to  make  a  watch-guard.  As  for  the 
valets,  footmen,  and  others,  they  were  divided  as  to  whether  Bino  was  a  murder- 
ous rascal  or  a  fool  ;  for  the  Italian  never  failed  to  spice  his  narratives  with  dra- 
matic action,  and  his  account  of  how  he  had  plunged  a  knife  haft-deep  into  the 
throats  of  three  Papal  gendarmes  one  after  another  had  one  day  stripped  the  chief 
butler  of  all  appetite  for  his  dinner.  For  all  this,  Bino's  genius  for  concertina- 
playing,  omelettes  making,  ballad-singing  (in  all  tongues  and  out  of  tune),  and 
card-conjuring  had  acquired  him  a  reputation  below  stairs  which  nothing  could 
shake,  and  all  the  grooms  called  him  Count — let  it  be  hoped  unironically. 

"You  hurt  by  dat  fall,  sir?"  said  Bino,  returning,  and  throwing  a  questioning 
look  at  his  master.  "  If  I  were  you  I  no  give  myself  de  trouble  to  break  my  neck 
jumping  after  a  fox.  If  I  want  a  fox  I  take  a  gun  and  shoot  him.  Yes,  sir." 

"  I'm  all  right,  Bino.     What  time  is  it  ?" 

"Just  upon  first  dinner-gong,"  answered  Bino,  drawing  a  gold  watch  which 
Mayrose  had  given  him,  and  on  which  he  himself  had  caused  a  coronet  to  be  en- 
graven. "You  take  a  glass  of  bitters  now,  sir  ;  he  do  you  good.  There  goes  dat 


gong  " 


The  gong's  copper  voice  was  bellowing  in  the  hall,  and  so  Mayrose  had  an  hour 
before  he  need  face  Lady  Rosemary  and  Zellie  again.  Truth  to  say,  he  shirked 
this  meeting,  for  it  was  cruel  pain  to  him  to  think  that  Lady  Rosemary  might  all 
the  while  be  suspecting  him  of  having  acted  unhandsomely.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  just  in  such  a  temper  that  if  Lady  Rosemary  had  greeted  him  with  her  accus- 
tomed gentleness  he  would  have  felt  angry  towards  her  in  his  mortification  that 
she  should  have  valued  him  less  than  a  man  like  Lord  Hornette.  "For,'  said  his 
vanity,  "  what  confidence  can  she  have  in  my  ever  attaining  fame  and  power  if  she 
accounts  me  of  so  little  importance  beside  this  unpleasant  Earl  ?  What  can  be  the 
sincerity  of  her  affection  if  she  rejects  me  so  contemptuously  as  a  son-in-law  V9  If 
he  could  have  known  that  the  Countess  had  been  fretting  to  see  him  ever  since  she 
had  spoken  with  Zellie,  and  that  one  of  the  sharpest  pangs  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced had  been  on  hearing  from  Lord  Hornette's  exulting  lips  that  Mayrose  had 
no  thoughts  of  wooing  her  daughter !  But  where  would  be  the  errors  and  heart- 
burnings of  life  if  we  were  not  for  ever  playing  at  cross  purposes  ?  The  minutes 
sped  all  too  fast,  but  Mayrose  waited  for  the  stroke  of  the  dinner  hour  before  he 
descended  to  the  drawing  room,  where  the  other  guests  were  already  mustered 
every  one.  It  was  to  be  another  great  dinner  of  county  notables,  and  the  number 
of  them  was  like  a  swarm  exceeding  black,  beflounced,  and  hungry.  Amid  this 
throng  Mayrose  looked  and  quickly  caught  sight  of  Zellie.  Her  dress  was  never 
the  same  at  two  of  these  dinners,  and  this  evening  she  was  in  white  silk  ornamented 
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with  scarlet  geraniums.  These  dazzling  flowers  shone  on  her  glistening  skirts,  in 
her  bosom,  in  the  golden  coils  of  her  hair,  and  they  helped  to  set  off  the  pallor  of 
her  complexion — a  pallor  that  was  being  generally  attributed  to  a  slight  headache. 

Mayrose's  entry  created  a  sort  of  sensation.  Though  Lady  Beaujolais  and 
Lady  Coralmere  for  discreet  reasons  remained  mute  as  to  his  accident,  Violet,  who 
had  now  heard  of  the  accident,  but  knew  nothing  of  all  that  had  occurred  since  the 
ride  home,  was  not  so  reticent,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  leap,  the  fall,  and. the 
bruised  arm  had  to  be  gone  through  again,  amidst  a  chorus  of  sympathy.  It  is 
singular  how  the  mishaps  of  some  men  evoke  universal  condolence,  while  the  graver 
calamities  of  others  are  treated  as  matters  for  jesting.  Unhappy  Mr.  Buttercombe, 
who  was  present  that  evening,  had  been  pitched  on  his  head,  on  his  knees,  on  his 
back,  till  his  frame  had  become  seamed  like  a  melon  ;  but  these  catastrophes  had 
passed  into  standing  jokes  relished  everywhere  in  the  county,  even  by  Mr.  Butter 
combe  himself.  Mayrose  was  naturally  averse  to  being  wailed  over  as  a  fragile 
piece  of  glass,  but  happily  he  was  asked  to  take  in  Lady  Coralmere  to  dinner  ;  and 
the  lively  prattle  of  this  lady  served  to  set  his  nerves  in  order.  The  wines  also  re- 
vived him ;  and  studying  to  keep  his  eyes  from  glancing  where  Zellie  sat,  he 
reached  the  middle  and  end  of  dinner  in  chit-chat,  absorbing  enough,  about  some 
new  opera,  the  variations  in  ladies'  fashions,  and  about  Mr.  Paradyse,  the  Premier, 
and  arch-rival  of  Mr.  Paramount.  After  dinner  Violet  sang  the  "  Mandolinata"  ser- 
enade, and  a  gentleman  who  was  known  in  Hiveshire  for  his  famous  imitations  of 
popular  actors  got  hold  of  a  broken  hat  and  gave  screaming  versions  of  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  and  Mr.  Toole ;  so  this  part  of  the  evening  went  off  well  also.  But  Mayrose 
dreaded  that  half-hour  round  the  fire,  when  all  the  guests  would  be  gone,  and  when 
but  the  few  visitors  staying  in  the  house  would  be  closing  the  day  with  a  little  inti- 
mate talk.  He  knew  not  what  countenance  he  should  keep  when  he  found  himself 
close  to  Zellie,  and  when  he  should  be  obliged  to  shake  hands  with  her  and  say 
good-night.  It  must  have  been  an  intuitive  sense  which  warned  him  of  the  crown- 
ing misery  that  was  reserved  for  him  in  that  half-hour  ;  for  as  soon  as  Lord  Rose- 
mary had  returned  from  escorting  the  last  county  lady  to  the  door,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  Mayrose's  shoulder,  and  said  brightly — 

"  So,  Freddy,  you  are  irresistible  everywhere,  and  you  have  been  winning  the 
heart  of  Miss  Pennywoddle." 

Mayrose  felt  himself  redden  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  Miss  Pennywoddle,  the  heiress  ?"  put  in  Lord  Hornette,  with  perhaps  not 
unintentional  stress. 

"  Yes,  a  true  heiress,  and  all  England  must  hear  of  the  conquest  if  Sir  Ham 
repeats  it  everywhere,  as  he  did  to-day  at  our  magistrates'  meeting,"  proceeded 
Lord  Rosemary,  with  the  graceful  jocularity  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  doing  no 
harm.  "  It  seems  Freddy  saw  her  at  Springfield  the  other  day,  and  gave  her  a 
bouquet  of  camelias." 

Mayrose  was  sick  at  heart.  He  dared  not  glance  at  Zellie,  but  he  looked  up 
towards  Lady  Rosemary,  and  their  eyes  met.  He  would  have  died  on  the  spot  to 
escape  that  look. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   GENERAL   ELECTION. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  Parliament  was  suddenly  dissolved  that  year  within  a 
few  days  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  Session ;  and  politicians  found  themselves 
plunged  into  electoral  contests  like  men  beneath  whom  a  bank  gives  way,  and  who 
take  headers  with  their  clothes  on.  Two  stirring  manifestos  from  Mr.  Paramount 
and  Mr.  Paradyse  pealed  like  bugles  over  the  land.  The  telegraphic  wires  darting 
their  brisk  feelers  over  the  Continent  pulled  home  by  the  ears,  as  it  were,  scores  of 
startled  M.P.'s  who  had  been  wintering  placidly  under  Southern  skies ;  the  dead- 
walls  and  hoardings  of  Great  Britain  became  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  rainbow-like, 
with  addresses ;  and  from  all  points  of  the  compass — from  the  hullaballoo  wilds  of 
Ireland  to  the  Tory  corn-lands  of  English  shires — there  was  a  rush  of  candidates  as 
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of  many  herds  of  Bashan  bulls  let  loose,  and  a  thunderous  bellowing  of  »  Vote  for 
us !"  "  Plump  for  us !"  Among  the  foremost  of  these  who  thus  bellowed  were  Lord 
Hornette  and  Dolly  Drone,  who,  although  as  secure  in  their  seats  as  two  spikes  on 
posts,  bestirred  themselves,  and  signed  gaUant  appeals  to  their  constituents.  Of 
course  this  surprise  broke  up  the  party  at  Elmwood,  for  the  brothers  started  off  to 
show  themselves  to  their  electors  ;  Lord  Rosemary  went  away  to  use  his  influence 
for  a  nominee  on  one  of  his  estates  in  the  north,  and  Mayrose  returned  to  Spring- 
He  had  no  wish  to  go  there.  The  news  of  the  dissolution  arrived  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  and  if  he  could  have  had  his  way 
he  would  have  remained  at  Elmwood  alone  with  Lady  Rosemary  and  her  daughters, 
and  have  set  at  rest  the  misunderstanding  which  had  so  unaccountably  grown  up 
between  him,  Zellie,  and  the  Countess.  But  fidelity  to  his  engagement  with  Lord 
Hornette  prevented  him  from  doing  this.  So  he  left  Elmwood,  pained  to  the  heart 
that  Lady  Rosemary  should  not  ask  him  to  stop,  and  feeling  that  he  was  somehow 
lowered  hi  her  estimation  without  having  done  anything  to  deserve  this. 

Passing  through  Hiveborough  he  saw  some  workmen  busy  with  pots  and 
brushes,  painting  in  letters  a  foot  long,  "  Vote  for  Penny woddle!"  and  this  sight 
moved  the  wrath  within  him.  He  was  determined  to  shake  off  this  accursed  city 
man,  who  was  the  cause  ol  the  last  cruel  pang  he  had  suffered  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Elmwood,  when  the  camelia  incident  had  been  mentioned.  Sir  Ham  was  stalk- 
ing him  about  without  shame  or  decency,  and  had  become  loathsome  to  his  very 
thoughts.  He  noticed  that  there  were  no  addresses  from  the  Knight  yet  out,  but 
only  these  painted  screams  for  votes,  and  he  concluded  that  Sir  Ham  was  waiting 
until  he  had  seen  him  before  launching  a  proclamation  of  his  views,  tbe  which  would 
doubtless  tally  syllable  for  syllable  with  whatever  Mayrose  chose  to  dictate.  In 
this  he  was  not  wrong,  but  Sir  Ham  thinking  him  at  Elmwood,  had  written  thither 
craving  an  interview ;  and  so  Mayrose  received  the  Knight's  visit  a  day  later  than 
he  expected.  He  employed  the  interval  in  preparing  a  set  reply,  in  which,  whilst 
showing  all  the  regard  due  to  Sir  Ham's  recent  domestic  affliction,  he  would  inform 
him  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  displacing  Mr.  Quintus  Dexter.  The  better  to  steel 
himself  for  this  declaration,  he  tried  to  ascertain  all  he  could  about  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, applying  to  one  Mr.  Grindle,  a  hosier,  church  warden,  town  councillor,  and  an 
active  character  in  the  borough. 

Mr.  Quintus  Dexter,  as  sketched  by  Mr.  Grindle,  was  a  smart  young  man  from 
"  Oxford  College."  He  had  come  to  contest  Hiveborough  soon  after  taking  his 
degree,  and  having  no  money  or  connections,  so  far  as  men  were  aware,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  he  had  simply  aimed  at  attracting  public  notice,  without  cherishing  a 
hope  of  winning  the  seat.  But  it  chanced  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  contest  his 
rival  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  Mr.  Dexter  had  by  that  time  so  ingratiated 
himself  with  everybody,  even  with  his  opponents,  that  these  latter  consented  -to 
let  him  "walk  over" — doing  this  with  the  more  courtesy  as  they  were  unable  ^;o 
light  upon  another  candidate  upon  so  short  a  notice.  This  is  how  Mr.  Dexter  had 
been  returned  for  Hiveborough.  Mayrose  was  abroad  when  it  all  happened,  but  if 
he  desired  a  sample  of  Mr.  Dexter's  opinions,  Mr.  Grindle  was  in  a  position  to  show 
him  that  honourable  gentleman's  first  address.  The  interview  had  for  its  scene  Mr. 
Grindle's  shop  parlour,  and  the  hosier  unlocked  a  cupboard,  on  the  shelves  of  which 
lay  neatly  docketed  the  addresses  of  every  candidate  who  had  canvassed  Hivebor- 
ough since  Mr.  Grindle's  head  had  risen  above  his  father's  counter.  He  took  a 
humorous  interest  in  politics,  did  Mr.  Grindle,  and  had  christened  this  cupboard 
his  '^pawnbroker's  shop,"  because  it  was  so  full  of  unredeemed  pledges. 

"  Now,  my  lod,"  said  he,  wetting  his  thumb  to  turn   over  an  old  copy   of  the 

Hiveborough  Bee,  "  now  this  is  what  I  call  a  safe  address  ;  there's  no  bumps  in  it." 

There  were  no  bumps.     Mr.  Dexter's  views  were  of  the   elastic   sort,  which 

stretch  any  length  and  any  way.     They  would  never  compromise  their  owner,  who 

under  cover  of  them  might  advance  or  recede,  manoeuvre  from  Mr.  Speaker's  right 

s  left,  and  yet  aver  he  was  always  consistent  with  his  original  programme.     It 

requires  a  talent  eminently  English  to  indite  these  neutral   creeds  in  which   every 

Urmative  stands  enshrouded  in  a  mist  of  saving  clauses  thick  and  bewildering  as 
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opium  smoke.  For  Mayrose's  purpose  the  address  did  well,  for  there  was  not  an 
opinion  in  the  political  catalogue  which  Mr.  Dexter  could  be  said  either  to  endorse 
or  reject,  and  therefore  if  Sir  Ham  spoke  of  his  principles  it  would  be  easy  to  reply 
that  Mr.  Dexter  had  principles,  too,  and  universal  ones. 

"  Ain't  it  clever,  my  lod !"  chuckled  Mr.  Grindle,  unstringing  several  card- 
board boxest  for  Mayrose  had  ostensibly  come  to  buy  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  his 
talk  about  Mr.  Dexter  was  a  thing  by  the  way.  "  These  are  half  a  guinea  apiece, 
the  finest  cambric — one  would  wish  to  have  a  cold  in  the  head  to  use  such  hand- 
kerchiefs. As  for  Mr.  Dexter  he's  a  deep  young  gentleman,  my  lod.  We  were  six 
of  us  trying  to  find  out  his  Church  views,  but  he  went  three  times  to  church  in  one 
Sunday — morning  to  the  parish,  to  the  Baptist's  in  the  afternoon,  and  wound  up 
the  day  with  the  Jumpers." 

"  You  can  send  me  a  dozen  of  these,  Mr.  Grindle.  At  all  events  Mr.  Dexter 
seems  to  be  a  keen  Protestant." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  we  haven't  a  Catholic  church  here,"  said  Mr.  Grindle  ;  and 
this  was  a  fact,  for  although  a  Jesuit  Father  had  once  taken  lodgings  in  the  town, 
with  a  view  to  proselytising,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp  on  finding  his 
letter-box  filled  with  cabbage  leaves  every  morning,  and  on  being  held  publicly 
responsible  for  a  hail-storm,  the  burning  of  a  hay-rick,  and  an  epidemic  of  measles 
which  had  broken  out  soon  after  his  appearance.  "  We  haven't  a  Popish  church, 
my  lod,  and  it's  my  opinion  one  would  have  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
find  out  what's  Mr.  Dexter's  real  place  of  worship.  These  here  are  silk  handker- 
chiefs, my  lod,  with  coloured  borders,  light  blue,  scarlet,  and  orange.  Seven 
guineas  and  a  half  the  dozen,  and  just  the  things  for  the  hunting-field.  Nothing's 
so  neat  to  my  mind  as  a  showy  handkerchief  in  the  breast-pocket  of  a  red  coat." 

"  I  think  I  prefer  plain  silk,  Mr.  Grindle.  But  now,  I  suppose,  you  are  going 
to  return  Mr.  Dexter  again'.?" 

"  Well,  my  lod,  there's  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  coming  forrard ;"  and  at  this 
.gilded  name  Mr.  Grindle's  eyes  circled  into  admiring  focuses.  This  hosier  was  a 
busy  tradesman,  with  a  pink  face  and  a  store  of  facetiousness,  who  had  made  of 
his  mind  three  compartments  labelled  "  Commerce,"  "  Church,"  and  "  Politics," 
and  from  each  of  the  compartments  he  could  draw,  as  occasion  demanded,  shrewd 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  himself  and  neighbours — but  especially  of  the  neigh- 
bours. Dropping  an  orange-hemmed  handkerchief,  he  now  said,  with  his  head 
jerked  on  one  side  like  a  cautious  bird's,  "  Mr.  Dexter  hasn't  issued  no  address  yet, 
for  he  was  in  Paris  and  has  been  telegraphed  for  ;  but  Sir  Ham  is  a  warm  man  who 
spends  much  money  in  Hiveborough,  and  we  made  sure  he  would  have  your  lord- 
ship's support." 

"  I  have  no  vote,  Mr.  Grindle." 

"  That's  true  ;  but  many  of  us  would  be  guided  by  your  choice,  my  lord.  I 
would  for  one.  As  there  ain't  any  bribery  to  be  expected,  and  as  the  Ballot'll  keep 
Sir  Ham  from  knowing  who  voted  for  him  and  who  didn't,  we  can  afford  to  go  by 
our  consciences — which  will  be  something  new." 

"  Since  you  put  it  in  that  light,  I  may  tell  you  that  if  I  had  a  vote  I  should 
give  it  to  Mr.  Dexter." 

"Whew  !"  deferentially  ejaculated  Mr.  Grindle,  with  a  stare  of  surprise,  as  if 
there  must  be  a  mystery  under  all  this.  "  Well,  my  lod,  when  I  get  repeating  that 
in  the  town  it'll  make  a  great  difference  to  Sir  Ham's  chances,  though  of  course 
he'll  get  as  many  promises  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for.  We  never  looked  upon  Mr. 
Dexter  as  a  permanency  ;  but  since  you  like  him " 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  unseating  him,  that's  all,"  interrupted  Mayrose. 

"  It  amounts  to  the  same  in  the  end,  my  lod,"  remarked  Mr.  Grindle,  sapient- 
ly,  and  then  added  with  a  gush,  "  but  what  a  pity  it  is  your  lodship  can't  come 
forrard  ?  Why  don't  they  let  peers  choose  between  the  two  Houses — the  younger 
ones  to  sit  in  the  Lower  House  and  the  old  ones  in  the  Upper  ?" 

Why,  indeed  ?  As  Mayrose  left  Mr.  Grindle's  shop,  glorious  with  its  trophies 
of  striped  socks,  pin-scarfs,  and  huckaback  towels,  he  deplored  with  a  sharp  regret 
that  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  coming  contest.  It  was  market-day  in  Hive- 
borough  ;  the  pavements  in  the  main  thoroughfare  were  fenced  round  with  stakes 
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and  chains  to  prevent  the  beeves  and  calves  from  getting  on  the  flags  and  Cutting 
ZtoSlk  into  the  shop  windows ;  and  the  farmers  and  drovers  who  slouched  about 
^SS^^^SK^  steps  of  the  Springfield  Arms  were  all  talking  more  or 
lesf  about  the  elections.  When  Mayrose  passed  they  nudged  each  other  stood 
'side  and  respectfully  lifted  their  hats ;  and  near  the  inn  door  he  had  a  sort  of  oya- 
tTon-for  three  bulky  farmers  were  coming  out,  sleek  in  their  velveteens  and  with 
heir  1  ps  merry  from  brandy- and- water,  and  one  of  them  apostrophised  him  shout- 
Sa  -«  We  want  a  true  blue  candidate  in  Hiveborough,  my  lord— one  who  11  take 
off  the  malt  tax  !"  And  as  Mayrose  nodded  with  a  smile,  the  farmers  gave  him  a 
cheer  which  was  taken  up,  amid  great  commotion  from  the  cattle  and  followed 
him  for  a  hundred  yards.  His  popularity  in  Hiveborough-the  heritage  he  derived 
from  centuries  of  generosity,  lordliness,  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  his  fathers- 
was  a  thing  which  nothing  could  shake,  and  if  he  had  been  a  candidate  in  this  town 
he  would  have  been  elected  with  acclamation.  This  he  knew,  and  it  was  miserable 
to  him  that  it  could  not  be,  for,  after  all,  what  was  his  peerage  worth?  The  priv- 
ilege of  a  peer  consists  in  voting  on  certain  occasions  solemnly  against  his  convic- 
tions. If  he  declines  doing  this  he  is  warned  by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  Liberal 
newspapers  or  by  mob-stones  thrown  through  his  window  that  he  is  putting  his 
order  in  peril.  Mayrose  saw  nothing  worth  conserving  in  the  privilege  of  his  order 
to  do  as  journalists  command  them,  and  a  suppression  or  radical  reform  of  the 
Souse  of  Lords  had  no  terrors  to  his  mind.  No  one  coiild  strip  him  of  the  name 
he  bore,  or  of  the  memories  that  made  that  name  noble ;  but  if  the  House  of  Lords 
were  transformed  into  a  Senate  of  Members,  elected  on  the  American  plan 
by  county  boards,  there  might  be  more  hope  for  Conservative— that  is, 
anti-Democratic—Government  than  under  the  present  system.  The  ex-peers  of 
wealth  and  intellect  would  get  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  if  elected  to 
the  Senate,  they  would  belong  to  an  assembly  whose  powers  would  be  no  sham. 
England  might  be  ruled  again,  then,  with  a  grim  hand  ;  throw  off  that  inottbtis  of 
commercial  pusilanimity  which  weighs  on  the  body  politic  like  so  much  weakening 
fat,  and  show  a  bold  front  both  to  enemies  abroad  and  to  crack-brained  demolish- 
ers  at  home.  If  this  charge  was  ever  mooted  Mayrose  secretly  pledged  himself  to 
support  it  with  all  his  might,  even  though  he  seemed  thereby  to  act  against  his 
party  ;  for  Conservatism  is  not  the  sustaining  of  institutions  which  have  become 
virtually  obsolete,  but  the  vigorous  withstanding  of  government  by  demagogues — 
that  is,  government  by  unscrupulous  sophists  truckling  to  the  ignorance,  vanity, 
and  imbecility  of  the  masses. 

The  natural  reaction  consequent  upon  Mayrose's  rather  excited  musings  left  him 
melancholy  when  he  returned  to  Springfield.  He  pondered  again  about  Zellie  and 
Elmwood,  and  after  dinner,  being  alone  in  his  study,  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  brought- him  relief: — 

MY  DEAR  LADY  BOSEMARY, — I  do  not  care  to  conceal  any  of  my  thoughts  from 
you,  and  I  am  depressed  from  fearing  that  something  has  occurred  to  mar  the  con- 
fidence you  had  in  me.  I  explained,  after  Lord  Eosemary's  joke  about  Miss 
Pennywoddle,  under  what  circumstanees  I  had  met  irrepressible  Sir  Ham  and  his 
family;  but  I  felt  that  I  stammered  aud  stumbled  in  speaking,  for  after  the 
conversation  I  had  held  with  yourself  about  Miss  Pennywoddle,  I  was  conscious  of 
standing  in  an  absurd  light.  There  are  moments  when  circumstances  conspire  to 
make  a  man  look  inevitably  foolish.  I  wish  you  could  understand  my  real  impress- 
ions about  these  Pennywoddles.  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to-day  to  prevent  Sir 
Ham's  election  in  Hiveborough,  and  I  would  give  a  year's'income  to  hear  of  Miss 
Mary's  being  safely  married  to  someone  who  would  remove  her  hundreds  of  miles 
from  my  conservatories  and  my  peace  of  mind.  I  take  this  occasion  of  saying  that 
Lord  Hornette  came  to  me  the  day  before  I  left  Elmwood  and  made  me  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sanction  he  had  obtained  from  you  for  paying  his  addresses  to  Zellie. 
At  the  same  time — impelled,  I  suppose,  by  some  suspiciousness  peculiar  to  lovers — 
he  asked  me  whether  I  myself  stood  in  the  way  of  his  courtship  ?  Need  I  declare 
that  I  was  pained  at  the  mere  idea  that  I  could  be  suspected  of  frustrating  any  pro- 
ject on  which  you  had  set  your  heart  ?— and  now  I  add  my  best,  most  confident 
hopes  that  Zellie  may  be  rendered  happy  by  this  match. 
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Please  write,  dear  Lady  Eosemary,  for  your  letters  are  balm  to  me,  and  believe 
me, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

MAYROSE. 

This  letter  was  still  lying  on  Mayrose's  table  on  the  next  morning,  for  he  in- 
tended sending  it  to  Elmwoodby  a  groom  with  some  more  of  those  camelias  and  some 
hot-house  fruit.  But  at  breakfast  he  read  the  papers,  and  they  brought  him  a  piece 
of  news  which  by  and  bye  obliged  him  to  throw  his  letter  into  the  fire,  and  write 
another  very  different  in  one  respect — that  which  treated  of  Sir  Ham's  candidate- 
ship.  The  London  papers,  in  giving  the  list  of  candidates,  mentioned  that  the 
struggle  would  lie  between  Mr.  Dexter  and  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle  ;  but  the  Hive- 
borough  Bee,  in  its  leading  column,  printed  this  announcement  in  large  type  : — 

"  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  learn  from  authentic  sources  that  Mr. 
Dexter  retires  from  the  contest  in  our  borough,  and  that  Mr.  Howie,  a  candidate 
of  the  Downtrodden  Proletary  Association,  is  coming  from  London  to  oppose  Sir 
Ham  Pennywoddle.  Mr.  Howie's  address  will  be  issued  to  day,  and  it  will  embody 
the  views  of  the  Republican  Faction." 

Whilst  Mayrose  was  brooding  in  vexation  over  this  unexpected  intelligence,  the 
front  door  bell  was  rung,  and  a  footman  entered  to  announce  Mr.  Grindle,  who  had 
been  driven  over  from  Hiveborough  in  a  dog-cart  by  the  ostler  of  the  Springfield 
Arms.  He  was  flushed  like  a  popular  ambassador  on  a  special  mission,  and  bowed 
himself  into  the  peer's  presence  with  profuse  apologies,  holding  his  hat  behind  him 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it,  though  it  was  a  new  one. 

"  My  lod,  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  over*about  the  election." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Grindle,"  said  Mayrose  who  had  left  the  breakfast-room  and 
was  standing  in  the  study  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Dexter  retires." 

"  Yes  my  lod,  and  that  alters  the  complexion  of  everybody  "  (he  meant  of 
everything).  "  Knowing  your  lodship  never  wants  to  cloak  his  mind,  I  just  spoke 
last  night  at  our  club  about  your  sayings  as  to  Sir  Ham,  and  a  great  many  of  us 
agreed  not  to  vote  for  him. 

"  You  did  quite  right  to  repeat  my  words,"  answered  Mayrose,  decidedly.  "I 
am  for  open  voting,  and,  above  all,  for  plain-speaking  in  politics." 

"  But  now,  my  lod,  I  thought  I'd  just  make  free  to  question  you  about  Mr. 
Howie.  He's  not  the  kind  of  man  as  would  suit  anybody  who  has  saved  a  few 
pounds  and  wants  to  keep  them.  If  you  had  a  vote,  my  lod,  would  you  give  it  to 
this  Mr.  Howie  ?" 

Mayrose  hesitated  an  instant.  He  was  on  the  point  of  saying  in  his  irritation 
that  he  should  vote  for  nobody  ;  but  honesty  checked  him  from  giving  way  to  this 
bit  of  spite.  Mr.  Howie  of  the  Proletary  Association  was  one  of  those  persons 
whom  politicians  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  but  must  combat.  So  Mayrose  reluctant- 
ly advised  Mr.  Grindle  and  his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pennywoddle.  But  to  him- 
self he  added,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience — 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  in  it.  That  man  will  come  now  and  swear  he 
owes  his  election  to  me." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.    QUINTTJS    DEXTER. 

Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  Sir  Ham  would  do  this,  and  indeed  before 
the  day  was  out  the  Warden  of  the  Sausage-makers  was  certifying  to  all  who  chose 
to  listen  to  him,  that  he  had  Lord  Mayrose  at  his  back.  This  with  a  view  to  scar- 
ing off  any  ulterior  candidates,  who  might  spring  up  beside  the  down- trodden  Mr. 
Howie.  But  at  the  moment  when  Mayrose  was  uttering  the  words,  Sir  Ham  him- 
self was  unconscious  of  the  good  luck  that  had  befallen  him,  for,  busy  reading  the 
London  papers,  he  had  omitted  to  look  at  the  Hiveborough  Bee,  which  was  not  at 
ordinary  times  a  highly-informed  or  very  seductive  publication.  On  coming  down 
to  breakfast  and  to  the  family  prayers,  which  piously  preceded  this  repast,  Sir  Ham 
had  been  surprised  and  not  a  little  frightened,  at  finding  no  reply  to  the  letter 
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he  had  forwarded  to  Mayrose  at  Elmwood.  During  prayers,  at  which  all  the  ser- 
vants attended,  kneeling  and  offering  two  rows  of  well-favoured  backs  to  Sir  Ham  s 
gaze  the  knight's  agitation  caused  him  to  skip  a  few  lines  of  the  ritual  and  to 
jumble  other?  unintelligibly  with  one  another-as  who  should  say  religious  pro- 
cessions in  a  hurry  and  jostling  each  other  at  a  church  door  ;  and  at  breakfast  be- 
tween mouthfuls  of  fried  sole,  he  consulted  his  wife  and  daughter  flurriedly  about 
the  wisdom  of  driving  over  to  Springfield  at  any  hazard,  and  if  the  peer  were  not 
there  of  pushing  on  to  Elmwood.  Lady  Pennywoddle,  who  harboured  worshipful 
ideas  of  the  Lord  of  Springfield  since  the  episode  in  the  camelia-house,  opined  that 
if  there  were  no  answer  it  could  only  be  due  to  a  miscarriage  ;  Mary  Pennywoddle 
poured  out  the  tea  in  silence  and  opined  nothing.  Sir-  Ham,  however,  was  destined 
to  hear  of  his  rival's  retirement  in  the  most  unforeseen  and  startling  manner  from 
that  rival's  own  lips.  It  was  after  breakfast  in  the  morning  room,  whither  the 
knight  and  his  family  habitually  adjourned,  that  the  surprise  occurred.  Even  the 
black-clad  footman  of  Penny  looked  scared  when  he  brought  in  the  salver  with  a 
card  inscribed  :— "Mr.  Quintus  Dexter— Reform  Club— Upper  Temple." 

"  Mr.  Dexter  !"  gasped  Sir  Ham,  puncturing  his  tongue  with  a  toothpick,  and 
blood  flowed  in  a  purple  torrent  to  his  face.  Both  Lady  Pennywoddle  and  Mary, 
who  were  sewing  violet  to  deck  the  sausage-maker  on  the  day  of  battle  (violet  is  a 
neutral  tint)  looked  up  astonished,  for  Mr.  Dexter  had,  of  course,  been  described 
to  them  as  an  ill-conditioned,  bloodythirsty  foe. 

"  Show  him  in,"  stuttered  Sir  Ham,  in  a  throttling  tone  ;  and  too  much 
stunned  to  say  another  word  or  to  assume  the  aspect  of  bellicose  dignity  which 
should  have  well  graced  him  on  such  an  occasion,  he  trotted  behind  his  footman's 
heels  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Dexter  was  awaiting  him.  It  was  a  cozily- warmed 
visiting-room,  with  peerages  and  knightages  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Dexter  sat  by 
the  fire  in  new  dogskin  gloves  and  with  a  gold-headed  stick  of  rhinoceros  horn.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  neither  tall  nor  short,  light  nor  dark,  handsome 
nor  ill-favoured.  There  was  no  salient  point  in  him  which  you  could  lay  hold  of. 
The  London  pavements  exhibit  thousands  of  such  well-dressed,  unruffled,  uncon- 
spicuous  persons  as  he  every  day  ;  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  nothing  remarka- 
ble -in  his  language  or  in  his  voice.  He  was,  in  truth,  an  unremarkable  person  all 
over,  and  it  had  needed  a  quick  observer  and  physiognomist  like  Mayrose  to  judge 
from  Mr.  Dexter's  photograph,  shown  him  in  Mr.  Touzle's  shop,  that  the  ex-mem- 
ber for  Hiveborough  had  energetic  features.  Ordinary  beholders  would  have 
thought  his  countenance  well  fitted  for  a  satisfied  curate's,  an  ambitionless  barris- 
ter's, or  a  clerk's  well  content  to  dot  and  carry  one  on  a  high  stool  for  moderate 
wages.  On  Sir  Ham's  appearing,  Mr.  Dexter  advanced  and  began  simply  : — 

"Sir  Ham,  I  deemed  it  an  act  of  necessary  courtesy  to  call  personally  on  you 
to  say  that  I  retire  from  the  contest  in  Hiveborough." 

Sir  Ham  came  ty  anchor  on  a  piece  of  carpet  representing  a  yellow  tulip' on  a 
blue  ground,  and  his  nostrils  blew  out  as  if  he  were  going  to  snort. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  try  for  the  seat  ?"  he  muttered,  dribbling  out  his  words 
with  a  blank  amazement,  heightened  by  the  uneasy  suspiciousness  of  something  not 
visible,  but  likely  to  explode  by-and-bye. 

Mr.  Dexter  had  reseated  himself,  on  a  dumb  request  of  the  knight's.  "  No. 
You  have  county  influence,  and  I  have  none  ;  you  will  probably  be  supported  by 
Lord  Mayrose,  and  I  shall  have  no  support,  for  I  was  only  elected  last  time  by  a 
hazard.  A  contest  would  be  a  useless  expense  to  me,  and  a  needless  annoyance  to 
you.  That  is  my  position." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  grunted  Sir  Ham,  not  knowing  what  he  said,  but  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  and  drawing  his  handkerchief  to  mop  his  hot  features.  He 
required  a  minute  or  two  to  rally  his  scattered  thoughts,  and  the  better  to  do  so, 
ended  by  spreading  out  his  handkerchief  across  his  knees,  as  if  he  particularly 
wanted  Mr.  Dexter  to  admire  the  pattern.  Suddenly  he  paused  in  the  act  of 
mutely  demonstrating  that  all  the  patterns  were  alike,  and  inquired  in  a  guarded 
tone,^  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  seat's  safely  mine  ?" 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  have  no  opponent.  I  believe  a  Mr.  Howie  is 
coming  forward,  but  he  can  be  of  no  danger." 
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"  Ah,  there's  a  Mr.  Howie  !"  ejaculated  Sir  Ham,  with  a  wide-awake  look  in 
his  eyes,  as  if  here  were  the  something  he  had  been  sniffing.  "  Who's  Mr.  Howie, 
sir  ?  "  Sir  Ham  often  addressed  people  as  "  sir  "  in  heated  moments. 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  smiled  Mr.  Dexter;  "but  have  you  not  seen  the 
paper  ?  I  think  I  have  a  copy  with  me."  And  setting  his  hat  on  the  floor  he  drew 
a  Hiveborough  Bee  from  his  pocket  and  laid  the  sensational  paragraph  of  the  morn- 
ing before  Sir  Ham.  To  have  beheld  Sir  Ham  clutch  this  periodical,  and  bring  his 
salient  eyes  to  bear  on  it  as  if  they  were  going  to  jump  through  the  paper,  would 
have  been  a  refreshing  sight  to  any  man.  It  took  him  but  slight  reading  to  se& 
that  Mr.  Howie  would  be  a  harmless  antagonist ;  but  he  perused  the  paragraph  a 
dozen  times  for  his  own  satisfaction's  sake  before  he  returned  Mr.  Dexter  his  paper  ;, 
then  he  smoothed  his  thighs  with  both  hands,  and  delivered  himself  anew — 
"  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Dexter,  you're  behaving  handsome." 
"Say  sensibly,"  laughed  this  gentleman,  with  a  deprecating  gesture  of  his 
left  dog-skin  ;  but  if  Mayrose  had  been  present  he  would  perhaps  have  noticed  in 
Mr.  Dexter's  eyes  a  humorous  twinkle  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  call  it  handsome,"  doggedly  repeated  Sir  Ham,  as  if  his  faculties  were  gra- 
dually awakening  to  the  recondite  aspects  of  things  ;  ' '  it's  handsome,  Muster  Dex- 
ter, for  there's  no  saying  but  you  might  have  beaten  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  even  if  I  had,  I  tell  you  frankly  my  victory  might 
have  embarrassed  me.  I  came  forward  originally  rather  for  amusement  and  for 
exercise  in  public  speaking  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  too  expensive  for  a  man 
with  no  income.  In  ten  years'  time,  if  I  pick  up  practice  enough  at  the  Bar,  I  may 
have  a  try  again." 

"  I  heerd  you  were  at  the  Bar,  Mr.  Dexter."  And  Sir  Ham  took  stock  of  his 
visitor,  beginning  with  his  boots,  which  were  of  polished  leather,  and  going  up  to 
his  hair,  which  was  parted  down  the  middle — hair  neither  lank  nor  curly,  but  clever 
hair,  keeping  its  place  as  it  had  been  brushed. 

"  Yes  ;  and  it's  a  current  impression  that  a  young  barrister  who  gets  into  Par- 
liament is  much  run  after  by  briefs.  But  the  briefs  would  not  run  after  me,  as  I 
have  taken  two  years  to  discover." 

"  If  I  ever  have  a  suit  at  law — which  1  shan't,  for  I  don't  like  lawyer's  busi- 
ness— you  shall  defend  me — I  mean,    speak  for  me,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ham,   with 
cautious  but  resolute  emphasis.     "  It  strikes  me  you're  a  sharp  young  man,  though 
it  mayn't  be  manners  to  say  so." 
Mr.  Dexter  rose  laughing. 

"  Candidates'  moments  are  always  valuable  at  election  time,  Sir  Ham.  1 
called  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  my  unequivocal  withdrawal,  and 
I  have  only  to  add  now  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  addressing  the 
electors  in  your  behalf,  you  will  find  me  ready.  .  I  have  put  up  at  the  Springfield 
Arms." 

"You'll  speak  to  the  electors  for  me  !  Stop  !"  cried  Sir  Ham,  whose  surprise- 
now  took  the  form  of  apoplectic  excitement.  "Dang  me,  Muster  Dexter,  if  you 
ain't  acting  like  a  gentleman  !  If  you  are  going  to  speak  for  me  to  the  electors 
you'll  "come  and  stop  at  my  house,  not  at  the  inn.  Blow  it  !  My  servants  shall  go 
over  and  fetch  your  luggage.  Don't  say  no." 

"  This  is  too  kind,  Sir  Ham.     It  would  be  a  great  intrusion  in  me." 
"  Intrusion  .'who  says  so  ?    It'll  do  me  good.     Those  electors  will  know  we've 
become  fast  friends  ;  and  it'll  do  you   good,  for  we'll  take  care  o'  you  and   make 
your  stay  pleasant.     Come  along  and  see  my  wife  and  daughter." 

Again  it  might  have  struck  a  physiognomist  that  Mr.  Dexter  yielded  rather 
promptly  to  Sir  Ham's  proposition.  Beyond  his  first  few  words  of  protest  he  ad- 
duced no  objection,  and  it  was  with  a  demeanour  eminently  cool  and  a  step  quite 
ready  that  he  followed  Sir  Ham  into  the  morning  room,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
presented  to  the  ladies. 

"  Sir  Ham  is  embarrassing  me  with  his  great  kindness,"  he  said  urbanely  to 
Lady  Penny woddle. 

"  Kindness  !  Why  he's  just  given  me  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  he's  going 
to  make  speeches  for  me !"  yelled  rather  than  answered  honest  Sir  Ham,  and 
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straddling  towards  the  bell  he  pulled  it.     »  My  dears,  I  shall  go  into  Hiveborough 

now  to  see  about  the  printing  of  them  addresses,  and  call  on  Lord  Mayrose   before 

oL  so  just  to  see  which  address  he  likes  best.     Muster  Dexter,  will  you   stay 

with  the  ladies  till  I  come  back  ?     We'll  have  your  luggage  over  m  the  afternoon." 

"  I  will  stay  with  pleasure,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  terribly  in  Lady  Penny- 

woddle's  way,"  replied  Mr.  Dexter,  appealing  to  the  elder  lady,  but  glancing  at 

^'D^t  talk  about  being  in  the  way,  Mr.  Dexter,"  said  Lady   Penny wod die, 
with  matronly  good  nature.     "We'll  have  the  blue   room  got   ready— eh,  Ham, 

"  We  are  always  pleased  to  see   papa's  friends,"  added   Mary   Penny woddle, 

The  fact  is  Mr.  Dexter's  arrival  had  come  upon  them,  as  it  had  on  Sir  Ham, 
like  a  lump  of  gold  on  the  head,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  or 
what  to  say. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

M.    P.    FOR   HIVEBOROUGH. 

Mr.  Quintus  Dexter  remained  at  Penny  until  Sir  Ham  Penny  woddle  had  been 
duly  elected  to  serve  Hiveborough  in  Parliament.  It  surprised  everyone  to  see 
this  puzzling  young  man  retire  from  the  contest  and  speak  in  Sir  Ham's  favour  at 
a  public  meeting  convoked  in  the  Town  Hall — the  more  so  as  his  speech  was  singu- 
larly frank  and  good-humoured.  Nobody  went  away  with  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Dexter  had  been  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  retiring,  as  is  generally  the  notion  when 
a  poor  candidate  suddenly  makes  way  for  a  rich  one  ;  and  no  one  accused  Mr. 
Dexter  of  having  treated  the  borough  unceremoniously.  The  electors  accepted  Mr. 
Dexter's  own  version  of  his  case.  He  had  thought  he  could  attend  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  Parliament  at  the  same  time,  but  found  he  could  not.  At  some  future 
epoch,  when  he  had  earned  a  silk  gown  and  got  more  briefs  on  his  hands  than  he 
could  possibly  deal  with — (here  he  laughed,  and  all  the  audience  laughed,  cheering 
him) — then  he  might  court  Parliament  again  as  a  relaxation  ;  meanwhile  he  thanked 
his  ex-constituents  for  teaching  him  what  most  other  people  had  known  before — 
that  one  man  cannot  drive  two  coaches  together. 

The  electors  accepted  this  explanation,  and  yet  they  were  surprised  ;  for  though 
it  was  a  fact  that  Mr.  Dexter  had  been  wonderfully  in  earnest  about  his  Parliament- 
ary duties — never  missing  a  sitting,  and  speaking  as  often  as  the  "  Whips  "  would 
let  Mr.  Speaker  "  catch  his  eye  " — nevertheless  connoisseurs  like  Mr.  Grindle  gave 
him  credit  for  being  able  to  drive  any  number  of  coaches  together.  As  for  Mayrose, 
on  reading  Mr.  Dexter's  speech  in  the  Hiveborough  Bee,  he  murmured,  "  This  is  a 
knowing  fellow;  we  have  not  heard  the  last, of  him." 

Personally,  he  heard  of  Mr.  Dexter  very  soon,  for  this  gentlemen  had  learned 
from  so  many  mouths  that  Lord  Mayrose  had  intended  supporting  his  candidature, 
that  he  went  as  an  act  of  grace  to  thank  the  owner  of  Springfield,  and  to  giv3  bim 
a  private  statement  of  his  reasons  for  retiring. 

"I  am  sorry  you  ;have  withdrawn,  Mr.  Dexter,"  said  Mayrose,  candidly. 
"  When  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  came  to  me  the  other  day  I  felt  bound  to  tell  him 
that  if  you  had  stood  against  him  you  should  have  had  all  the  assistance  I  could 
give  you." 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered  and  touched  by  this  mark  of  your  confidence,  my 
lord." 

"Well,  we  are  both  'Varsity  men,"  answered  Mayrose.  "I  do  not  quite 
understand  your  politics,  but  an  Oxford  first-class  man  would  have  done  more  hon- 
our to  our  town,  and  have  rendered  better  service  to  the  country,  than  an  enriched 
tradesman." 

"  At  all  events,  Sir  Ham's  election  will  count  as  a  gain  to  Mr.  Paramount,  for 
I  voted  as  an  Independent." 

"  I  am  not  enough  of  a  party  man  to  appreciate  this  blessing,  Mr.  Dexter," 
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said  Mayrose  drily.  "  Sir  Ham  may  vote  well  enough  ;  but  should  you  ever  wish 
to  contest  Hiveborough  again  you  may  rely  on  my  help — that  is,  unless  a  candidate 
of  equal  ability  with  yourself  came  forward,  in  which  case  I  should  of  course  give 
the  preference  to  the  man  nearest  my  own  color." 

This  promise  placed  Mr.  Dexter  on  a  very  strong  footing  at  Penny,  for  he  con- 
trived in  a  jocular  manner  to  make  Sir  Ham  acquainted  with  it ;  and  the  knight, 
feeling  that  he  should  hold  his  seat  only  on  sufferance,  as  it  were,  and  so  long  as  it 
pleased  Mr.  Dexter,  naturally  laid  himself  out  to  secure  this  young  barrister's  friend- 
ship. He  would  have  taken  kindly  to  him  in  any  case,  for  Oxford  men  did  not 
abound  on  Lady  Penny  woddle's  visiting-list,  and  such  few  of  them  as  Sir  Ham  knew 
did  not  treat  him  with  that  comforting  deference  shown  by  Mr.  Dexter.  The 
ex-M.P.  raised  Sir  Ham  in  his  own  esteem.  Instead  of  speaking  to  him  in  that 
queer  jingle  of  persiflage  which  the  Warden  of  the  Sausage-Makers  had  often 
noticed  in  clever  young  men  from  the  Universities,  and  which  made  him  feel  vaguely 
that  he  was  being  mystified  by  them,  Mr.  Dexter  listened  to  him  respectfully  as  to 
a  great  oracle  of  the  financial  world.  He  assented  to  all  the  city  magnate's  remarks  ; 
complimented  him  sensibly  on  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  wholesale  utilization  of 
those  oyster-shells  ;  and,  withal,  introduced  his  own  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
with  tact  enough  to  remind  Sir  Ham  constantly  that  it  was  no  mere  stripling  fresh 
from  college  who  thus  burned  incense  under  his  nose,  but  a  rising  man  who  had 
enjoyed  the  best  education  which  England  could  afford,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament, 
frayed  with  statesmen,  and  who,  either  as  a  politician  or  an  advocate,  would  certainly 
end  by  leaving  his  mark  on  society.  The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  Sir  Ham  waxed  confidential  with  his  guest,  went  into  statistics  about 
his  oyster- shells,  and  began  to  take  a  budding  interest  in  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Dexter' s 
for  launching  a  new  review  or  newspaper.  With  men  like  Sir  Ham  there  is  no 
medium  between  the  extreme  of  suspiciousness  and  that  of  blind  trust.  The  sausage 
maker  had  passed  all  his  life  thinking  that  men  wanted  to  over-reach  him,  and  he 
had  so  studiously  put  himself  on  his  guard,  that — without  meaning  it,  let  us  be  sure 
— he  had  generally  over-reached  his  neighbours.  This  is  what  the  world  calls  ex- 
perience. But  the  experience  which  makes  one  see  in  every  human  being  a  possible 
rogue  melts  at  contact  with  a  man  who  asks  for  nothing,  renders  an  unhoped-for 
service,  and  tickles  the  innermost  fibres  of  one's  heart  with  flattery  the  most  skilful 
and  repeated.  Perhaps,  too,  a  man  who  has  thriven  on  mistrustfulness,  got  all  that 
is  to  be  had  out  of  it — that  is  money,  for  it  yields  little  else — grows  tired  of  it  in  the 
end,  as  we  do  of  many  things  on  which  we  have  fattened  ;  and  then  he  pines  to 
lavish  the  pent-up  store  of  his  confidence  on  somebody,  and  the  first  trustable  per- 
son who  comes  in  his  way  has  the  luck  of  a  man  who  passes  under  an  overladen 
tree  at  the  time  of  windfall.  This  had  been  Mr.  Dexter's  lot.  There  are  particular 
men  whom  Providence  singles  out  for  windfalls  ;  and  Mr.  Dexter  would  pleasantly 
boast  that  he  had  always  chanced  at  college  on  facile  examiners,  in  politics  upon 
open-armed  constituents,  and  in  such  raffles  and  lotteries  as  he  had  occasionally 
subscribed  to  upon  none  but  good  tickets.  Now  Sir  Ham  warmed  to  him,  and  the 
knight's  confiding  regard  attained  its  full  expansion  on  the  evening  when  seven 
hundred  and  three  electors  of  Hiveborough  declared  that  Pennywoddle  was  the  man 
who  should  sit  for  them  at  Westminster. 

The  election  was  a  very  tame  affair,  for  that  objectionable  Mr.  Howie  only 
mustered  twenty  votes.  There  was  no  carousing  or  horse  play ;  no  cats  were 
thrown,  no  brass  bands  or  banners  patrolled  the  streets.  The  electors  skunked 
into  a  labyrinth  of  wooden  boxes  and  dropped  their  votes  through  a  slit  as  if  they 
were  ashamed  of  them  ;  then  slunk  out,  looking  sheepish,  like  men  who  would  have 
no  defence  to  offer  if  anyone  taxed  them  with  having  voted  against  their  troth.  At 
four  o'clock  the  poll  closed,  and  a  dozen  flustered  policemen  came  up  in  batches  of 
four  from  three  different  parts  of  the  borough  carrying  the  ballot-boxes  to  the  Town 
Hall.  There  the  mayor  having  counted  the  papers  and  turned  them  back  upwards, 
with  a  cluster  of  citizens  around  to  watch  him  and  see  that  he  put  none  of  them  in 
his  pocket,  made  an  addition  sum  on  a  piece  of  paper;  and  a  returning-officer 
having  verified  the  sum  by  counting  all  the  papers  over  again,  as  if  he  profoundly 
distrusted  both  the  mayor's  arithmetic  and  his  capacity  for  telling  the  truth,  at  last 
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announced  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle's  triumph  out  of  a  window  to  a  by  no  means  sur- 
prised mob  that  had  gathered  outside  the  building  Some  young  gentlemen  from 
the  grammar  school,  who  wore  yellow  tassels  to  their  college  caps,  and  had  just  been 
let  out  of  class  set  up  a  cheer  and  plied  their  satchels  over  each  other  s  heads  to 
aet  up  the  semblance  of  an  excitement ;  but  the  public  commotion  went  no  farther. 
Sir  Ham's  mourning  dispensed  him  from  attending  a  festive  dinner  which  his 
committee-men  held  at  the  Springfield  Arms,  so  having  made  a  speech  from  the 
balcony  of  the  house,  and  promised  Mr.  Grindle  the  hostler,  Mr.  Touzle  the  pho- 
tographer and  the  rest  of  the  mob,  as  also  the  grammar-school  boys,  that  he  would 
defend  our  ancient  Constitution,  the  Established  Church,  and  the  interests  of 
Licensed  Victuallers  ;  he  shook  hands  with  numerous  persons  he  had  never  seen 
before  sprang  into  his  carriage  with  Mr.  Dexter,  and  was  whirled  home  to  the 
congratulations  of  Lady  Penny woddle  and  Miss  Mary  and  to  dinner.  It  was  an 
overcooked  dinner  from  having  been  kept  waiting,  but  Sir  Ham's  contentment  left 
him  no  palate  to  be  critical.  He  repeated  six  times  :  "1  shall  have  to  get  some 
black  breeches,  Mary,  to  dine  with  the  Speaker ;"  and  when  he  was  left  alone  over 
his  wine  with  Mr.  Dexter  the  vanity  of  his  new-won  title  of  M.  P.  seemed  to  fume 
up  into  his  head  with  the  port ;  and  his  gratitude  bubbled  up  along  with  it. 

"Look  'ee  here,  Dexter,"  he  said,  for  the  first  time  discarding  the  "Muster," 
and  putting  up  both  his  legs  on  a  chair,  "you've  made  a  man  o'  me,  and  I  shan't 
be  easy  until  I've  done  you  a  good  turn  too." 

"  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  Sir  Ham,  I  assure  you.  I  must  have  been  beaten  if 
I  had  gone  to  poll."  . 

"No  you  wouldn't,"  answered  the  knight  obdurately.  "Help  yourself  to 
some  o'  that  port.  I  know  how  the  facts  are.  Lord  Mayrose  would  have  stood  by 
you,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  you  are  an  educated  young  chap  like  him.  Then 
I  expect  he  feels  a  bit  sore  at  my  havin'  some  of  his  old  estates,  for  he  ain't  had 
time  to  see  that  I  want  to  do  him  good." 

"  He  is  too  straightforward  to  think  you  could  wish  to  do  him  harm," 
answered  Mr.  Dexter,  adding  nothing  to  this  reply,  but  listening  with  a  curious 
attention  to  what  the  Warden  of  the  bausage'-makers  said  next. 

"  Aye,  but  that's  not  what  I  mean.  I'd  do  him  more  good  than  he  thinks  for," 
rejoined  the  knight  mysteriously  ;  after  which  he  suddenly  lapsed  sad,  and  made 
plaits  on  the  napkin  that  lay  on  his  lap.  "  It  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  when  my 
poor  Mike  died,  Dexter.  I'd  have  got  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  sake,  and 
he'd  have  worn  his  coronet  with  the  best  o'  them.  But  now  its  my  Mary  who'll 
have  this  place,  the  lands  and  everything  I  have.  There's  many  a  clook  would  be 
glad  to  marry  her,  Dexter,"  and  he  sighed.  "  But  we'll  talk  of  something  else  just 
now,"  added  honest  Sir  Ham,  blinking,  "  for  I've  not  grown  out  of  feeling  yet  that 
poor  Mike  may  come  in  at  any  moment  and  sit  down  in  his  old  place — there  where 
you  are  sittin'.  I  want  to  know  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  You  have  given  me  a  very  agreeable  week's  holiday,  Sir  Ham,"  replied  Mr. 
Dexter,  perhaps  not  much  relishing  the  possibility  of  Mike's  sudden  arrival,  "  which 
I  much  wanted,  for  I  had  been  running  about  for  a  month  on  a  fatiguing  business — 
collecting  information  about  a  paper  I  want  to  found." 

"  Aye,  you've  talked  to  me  of  that  paper,"  said  Sir  Ham,  with  grave  interest ; 
"tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  It's  a  paper  of  quite  a  new  sort,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter,  but  without  showing 
any  of  the  suspicious  eagerness  peculiar  to  scheme  promoters  and  inventors.  "It's 
,  a  paper  we  want  much  in  England,  and  I  think  there's  a  fortune  in  it.  The  name 
would  be  the  Reporter  and  Law  Court  Gazette,  and  it  would  be  wholly  confined  to 
legal  news  and  reports.  There  are  some  law  papers  now,  but  they  are  like  weekly 
reviews,  and  circulate  only  among  professional  men.  The  Reporter  must  be  a  daily 
penny  journal,  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary  dailies,  and  appeal  to  all  classes  of  read- 
ers. You  know  what  attractions  assize  news  and  police  reports  have  for  most  of 
the  public  :  some  people  read  nothing  else  in  the  papers." 

"  I  always  read  the  police  news  and  criminal  trials,"  assented  Sir  Ham,  whose 
interest  increased. 

"  Just  so.     Well,  the  [Reporter  would  treat  of  these  topics  in  a  more  thorough 
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way  than  is  possible  to  the  average  papers,  who  have  to  deal  with  politics,  com- 
merce, art,  and  everything.  The  French  have  a  daily  law-paper,  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux,  which  has  been  a  great  success  from  the  first ;  but  I  should  aim  at 
doing  greater  things  on  the  grander  scale  which  distinguishes  English  journalism. 
The  Reporter  would  give  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  police-court  cases,  the  assize 
trials,  the  law- suits  at  Westminster  and  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  publish  letters  from  foreign 
correspondents  relative  to  important  trials  abroad ;  and  above  all,  print  three  or 
four  well- written  leaders  a  day  to  elucidate  points  of  law,  explain  and  criticise  judg- 
ments. The  paper  ought  to  wield  immense  influence,  if  well  conducted,  and  I 
should  try  to  engage  barristers  and  solicitors  of  the  best  proved  ability  to  write  for 
it.  If  my  plan  were  realized,  people  would  go  to  the  Reporter  for  the  most  authen- 
tic legal  records  as  they  go  to  Hansard  for  Parliamentary  debates ;  and  judges, 
lawyers,  and  suitors  would  learn  to  respect  it  as  a  high-class  authority.  As  one  of 
its  subsidiary  objects,  the  Reporter  would,  of  course,  advocate  necessary  reforms  in 
law  and  procedure,  and  urge  the  necessity  for  codifying  our  numberless  and  intri- 
cate Acts  of  Parliament. " 

"And  how  much  would  it  cost  to  start  this  paper  ?"  asked  Sir  Ham,  in  a 
dazzled  sort  of  tone. 

"  It  requires  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  set  a  London  daily  paper  fairly 
going,  and  other  ten  thousand  to  fall  back  upon,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter,  cracking 
a  walnut.  "  I  have  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  get 
about  a  dozen  of  my  friends  to  risk  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  each  in 
the  enterprise.  We  shall  make  a  joint  stock  thing  of  it,  with  limited  liability." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  Sir  Ham  leaned  forvvard. 

"  Well  now,  Dexter,  I'll  tell  you  a  better  way  than  that,"  he  broke  out,  taking 
his  legs  off  the  chair,  and  centring  his  round  eyes  on  the  barrister.  "  Supposin' 
you  just  let  me  and  you  do  this  business  between  us,  friendly  like  ?  I'll  find  the 
money,  and  you  set  the  paper  working." 

"  Your  offer  is  extremely  generous,  but  I  am  afraid  I  dare  not  accept  it,  for 
I  cannot  guarantee  the  success  of  the  paper,"  laughed  Mr.  Dexter,  with  great 
honesty  :  "  and  then,  supposing  I  failed  with  my  friends  we  should  each  lose  our 
money,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter  ;  whereas  if  I  dragged  you  into 
a  bad  venture  1  should  owe  you  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  should  have  the  misery 
of  feeling  that  I  could  never  repay  you  such  a  sum." 

"  Aye,  if  you  failed,  but  if  you  did,  I  shouldn't  be  beggared  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  my  lad,"  answered  Sir  Ham,  with  a  touch  of  city  pomp,  smileless 
and  wheezing.  "  But  I  know  you  won't  fail — you've  just  the  stuff  in  you  that  I 
had  when  I  set  up  in  business.  You've  behaved  handsome  to  me,  too,  and  I  don't 
care  who  hears  me  say  it." 

Mr.  Dexter  nobly  combated  Sir  Ham's  grateful  wish  to  be  his  partner,  and 
left  none  of  the  hazardous  aspects  of  newspaper  ventures  unexposed.  He  even 
doubted  whether  his  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Sir  Ham  would  not  paralyse  that 
reckless  nerve  which  is  needed  by  those  who  embark  in  great  speculations  ;  and 
this  was  the  more  disinterested  of  him  as — be  it  said  at  once — the  twelve  friends 
who  were  to  assist  him  with  sums  of  from  two  to  five  thousand  pounds  each  were 
evolved,  the  whole  dozen  of  them,  from  his  inner  consciousness.  But  the  more  he 
sought  to  dissuade  the  knight,  the  greater  was  the  latter's  obstinacy — a  smooth, 
holdfast  obstinacy — in  desiring  to  help  eouip  the  Reporter.  Sir  Ham  was  not  so 
tenacious  of  his  gold  as  to  object  to  occasional  speculation,  nor  so  dead  to  the  love 
of  profits  as  not  to  prefer  a  good  speculation  to  a  bad  one  ;  and  this  speculation — 
he  knowing  nought  of  newspapers  except  that  they  paid  well  when  prosperous — 
had  the  chink  of  good  metal  in  his  ears.  If,  therefore,  it  succeeded  he  would  have 
had  the  gratification  of  being  generous  on  remunerative  terms — which  may  be 
called  charity  with  a  winning  smile. 

There  were  other  consideration^  to  which  the  red  port  lent  prismatic  tints,  such 
as  the  social  power  which  the  possession  of  a  great  newspaper  confers  and  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  tying  up  to  his  fortune  by  such  a  chain  as  forty 
thousand  pounds  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Dexter.  The  barrister  might  become  his 
benefactor's  ally  and  doughty  friend,  upholding  him  through  future  elections  as  he 
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of  Sir  Ham^  two  shares  (so  as  to  become  half  partner)  at  any  time  within  ten  years 
on  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds,  with  compound  interest  at  hve  per  cent.  Sir 
Ham  was  never  slothful  when  there  were  figures  fly mg  about  He  rang  the  bell 
for  pens  and  paper;  and  when  the  butler  returned  an  hour  after  bringing  these 
things  to  say  that  tea  had  been  served  in  the  drawing-room  he  beheld  Sir  Ham 
with  his  coat  off -for  it  was  hot-and  perspirmg  over  the  fifteenth  clause  of  his 
draft,  while  sheets  already  written  on  were  littered  among  the  dessert-plates, 
either  of  the  partners  should  disagree  about  any  of  these  here  clauses,  stammered 
Sir  Ham.  "But  they  won't  disagree,  eh,  Dexter?  What  is  it  ?"  and  the  knight 

"  Her  ladyship  sent  me  to  say  that  tea  was  on  the  table,  Sir  Ham,"  said  the 

"  But  it  ain't  half-past  nine  yet,"  growled  Sir  Ham. 

It  was  in  truth  half-past  ten,  but  Mr.  Dexter  had  been  so  taken  up  with  Sir 
Ham  and  Sir  Ham  with  Mr.  Dexter,  that  neither  had  watched  the  minutes  go.  So 
the  youno-  barrister  now  suggested  that  the  draft  should  be  drawn  up  when  they 
both  went  up  to  town  by  Mr.  Deedes,  of  New  Square,  and  this  being  acceded  t« 


they  adjourned  to  the  tea-room. 

"Jane,  Mary,"  ejaculated  Sir   Ham,  trotting  in  behind  his  j 
Dexter  and  I  are  partners  ;  we're  going  to  found  a  newspaper  togetl 


juest,   "  Muster 

o      o  _          _     ler." 

'Deary' me,  Ham  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Penny  woddle  ; 'but  Mary,  busy  with  the 
sugar-basin  and  tongs  behind  the  silver  urn,  dropped  lumps  into  the  cups,  and  made 
no  remark. 

"You  don't  say  nothing,  Mary,"  ventured  Sir  Ham  from  his  arm-chair. 
*'  What  is  it  you  most  read  in  the  noospaper,  my  dear  ? " 

"  I  don't  often  read  the  papers,  papa.  When  I  do  it's  the  accidents  and  trials," 
answered  truthful  Mary. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  this'll  be  a  paper  chokefull  of  trials.  It'll  be  like  a  novel. 
It's  Dexter  who's  invented  it." 

"  Mr.  Dexter  is  very  clever,"  said  Mary,  beginning  to  pour  out  the  cream. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"WHAT  is  A  GENTLEMAN  ?" 

Now  a  foreigner  contended  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  sentiments  could  be 
expressed  in  a  kick  ;  so  a  young  lady  can  give  one  hundred  and  fifty  intonations  to 
the  remark  that<a  gentleman  is  clever,  and  Mary  Pennywoddle's  intonation  was  not, 
perhaps,  that  which  Mr.  Dexter  would  have  loved.  Whilst  enthralling  Sir  Ham, 
and  climbing  to  a  high  pinnacle  in  the  respect  of  Lady  Pennywoddle,  the  barrister 
had,  strange  to  say,  made  but  little  progress  with  Miss  Mary.  She  had  been  civil 
from  the  first,  and  remained  so  ;  but  Mr.  Dexter  found  his  advances  towards  more 
genial  intercourse  repelled  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  rather  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
iciness  was  no  part  of  Mary  Pennywoddle's  ordinary  character.  She  was  a  method- 
ical little  person — tidy,  plain-spoken,  and  demure.  She  liked  to  see  the  chairs 
straight,  the  mantel-shelves  well  dusted,  and  the  poor  whom  she  patronized  wear- 
•ing  prints  of  uncompromising  stiffness  and  stockings  properly  darned  ;  but  her  talk 
was  spirited  enough,  and  her  hazel  glances  had  often  sparkled  with  amusement  in 
company  less  delectable  than  Mr.  Dexter's.  Why,  then,  did  she  seem  to  view  this 
gentleman  with  a  cool  and  careful  eye  ? 

This  is  what  Sir  Ham's  visitor  had  asked  himself  more  than  once,  and  during 
the  few  days  that  intervened  between  the  election  and  that  when  the  new  M  P. 
and  his  family  were  to  leave  for  town  he  redoubled  in  the  most  patient  way  his 
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efforts  to  please.  To  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  thousand  he 
would  have  appeared  the  most  delightful  of  beings,  and  Lady  Pennywoddle,  who 
felt  at  home  with  him,  thanks  to  the  deftness  with  which  he  always  placed  his  con- 
versation on  the  level  of  hers,  declared  that  he  must  be  a  blessing  to  his  mother — 
or  to  his  aunt,  when  she  learned  with  concern  that  he  was  motherless.  There  is  a 
great  art  in  being  able  to  heighten  or  lower  one's  chats  by  an  octave  to  suit  all 
tongues,  and  a  man  is  not  a  true  talker  unless  he  remember  that  his  intellect  should 
be  like  a  piano,  Mr.  Dexter,  who  could  dissert  on  protoplasm  and  natural  selec- 
tion in  such  wise  as  to  comfort  the  most  self-satisfied  Hugbeian  who  ever  bored  a 
College  wine  party,  would,  when  Sir  Ham  was  not  within  ear-shot,  lead  his  lady  to 
dilate  on  the  fascinations  of  that  shop  in  Pudding  Lane,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  the 
retrospect  which  drew  a  smile  even  from  Mary.  Sir  Ham's  daughter  showed  Mr. 
Dexter  no  outward  aversion.  Her  unaccountable  coldness  was  inward,  and  percep- 
tible only  to  himself  ;  externally  she  behaved  towards  him  with  the  correct  bland- 
ness  of  'young  ladies  who  have  been  trained  at  a  fashionable  Brighton  school,  and 
who  desire  to  play  their  parts  dutifully  towards  their  parents'  friends. 

So,  profiting  by  the  general  humour  he  had  excited  at  breakfast  one  morning 
by  recounting  how  he  had  been  chased  by  the  Proctor  down  the  Oxford  Corn- 
Market,  and  fined  ten  shillings  for  smoking  a  cigarette,  Mr.  Dexter  said  when  the 
breakfast  \vas  over — 

"I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  village  school,  Miss  Penny- 
woddle ;  I  hear  you  are  to  examine  a  class  ?" 

"But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Deedes  about  your  news- 
paper?" returned  Mary. 

"Sir  Ham  and  I  shall  not  start  till  the  one  o'clock  train  and  I  have  more  than 
two  hours  before  me,"  explained  Mr.  Dexter. 

"  Let  Mr.  Dexter  walk  with  you,  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Pennywoddle, 
preparing  to  start  on  her  household  duties,  with  a  basketful  of  keys  numerous 
enough  to  keep  the  tea  and  sugar  of  a  whole  county  in  custody.  "It's  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes  to  see  them  children,  Mr.  Dexter ;  but  wrap  yourself  up  warm,  Mary,  my 
dear,  for  it  has  bin  snowin'." 

"You'll  see  it's  a  proper  school,  Dexter,  which  I  built  myself,  and  cost  six 
hundred  pun',"  remarked  Sir  Ham,  toddling  towards  the  door  with  a  sheaf  of 
letters  in  both  his  round  hands.  "The  boys  and  gals  are  taught  their  Bibles,  and 
to  respect  their  betters,  which  is  the  choicest  schoolin'  I  know  of." 

"Certainly  the  best  of  all,"  assented  Mr.  Dexter. 

"Come  by  all  means,  if  you  like,"  answered  Mary,  quietly.  "The  children 
may  amuse  you,  and  you  are  certain  to  amuse  them ;"  and  with  this  little  thrust 
she  withdrew  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  whilst  her  remarkable  parents 
separated,  the  one  to  his  study  with  his  letters,  the  other  to  the  kitchen  regions. 

These  kitchen  regions  were  Lady  Pennywoddle's  paradise ;  and  the  hour  she 
devoted  to  them  every  morning  was  the  happiest  of  her  day.  Somewhat  reluctantly 
Sir  Ham  had  allowed  his  wife  to  remain  her  own  housekeeper,  and  it  was  with  that 
softened  look  attaching  to  all  occupations  which  recall  a  poetic  past  that  the  worthy 
lady  reviewed  the  pantry  and  sculleries,  put  the  saucepans  through  their  facings, 
and  dipped  her  nose  into  the  jelly-moulds.  She  would  stand  in  her  broad  dress  of 
silk  and  crape,  prodding  the  raw  joints  with  a  fork,  holding  up  giblets  to  the  light, 
and  testing  by  the  naivest  known  process  the  freshness  of  the  fish,  so  that  the 
purveyors  of  Penny  brought  their  wares  with  a  depressed  feeling  that  it  was  no  use 
carrying  short  weight  or  inferior  quality  to  this  house.  Most  depressed  of  all, 
though,  was  the  pork  butcher,  for,  having  to  face  in  her  ladyship  a  critic  of  pro- 
fessional competence,  this  miserable  man  was  haunted  by  the  continuous  fear  of 
adverse  verdicts  as  to  his  sausages,  pigs '-faces,  and  spare-ribs,  nor  would  anything 
save  a  blameless  conscience  have  borne  him  through  it.  Need  it  be  added  that 
there  was  no  waste  at  Penny,  and  that,  in  despite  of  this,  the 'sleekness  of  the 
servants  would  have  qualified  them  to  be  German  princes  or  Spanish  queens  accord- 
ing to  their  sexes  or  tastes. 

As  to  Sir  Ham,  the  morning  was  not  so  pleasant  a  period  to  him,  for  epistolary 
correspondence  was  the  one  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  his  riches.  In  London  he 
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had  clerks  for  the  unimportant  letters,  but  till  meeting  Mr.  Dexter  he  had  never  so 
far  trusted  a  human  being  as  to  read  him  a  letter  treating  of  great  interests  To 
the  bister  he  had  not  only  of  late  read  such  letters  but  had  fished  stealtmly  for 
his  advice  about  answering  them  ;  and  Mr.  Dexter  s  advice  was  so  sound-  he  would 
suggest  language  so  pointed  in  which  to  convey  refusals,  phrases  so  pithy  for  dis- 
mfssing  coinplaints,  that  Sir  Ham  saw  him  with  regret  go  out  to  the  schools  «  I 
think  I'll  keep  these  letters  till  you  come  back,"  he  said,  making  his  way  across  the  hall 
where  Mr.  Dexter  was  opening  the  door  for  Mary,  when  the  latter  had  come  down. 
"  Our  company's  thinkin'  of  a  lawsuit  with  the  Beef -boilers,  and  I  d  like  to  know 

your^mm^  ou  ^  ^^  service^  gir  Ham^  repiied  Mr,  Dexter,  relieving  Mary  of 
a  pile  of  Dickens's  novels  she  was  hugging  with  her  muff. 

"  They  are  books  for  the  teacher  to  read  in  the  evenings,"  said  Mary  Penny- 
woddle,  buttoning  her  glove  ;  and,  Sir  Ham  having  been  kissed,  the  two  young 
-couple  set  out  together  over  the  snow,  which  crushed  under  their  feet  like  silk  being 

'"  You  had  better  give  me  your  arm,"  proposed  Mr.  Dexter.  "  These  mornings 
with  dry  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  sun  overhead,  are  apt  to  be  slippery." 

"  The  schools  are  quite  close,"  answered  Mary,  nevertheless  giving  him  her 
arm.  "  But  you  surely  are  not  going  to  stay  with  the  children  the  whole  two 

"  You  shall  send  me  away  when  you  find  me  de  trop.  But  I  delight  in  schools ; 
I  saw  Lord  Mayrose's  at  Springfield  the  other  day,  and  I  should  like  to  compare." 

Mary  said  nothing,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  some  sparrows  who  were  hopping 
over  the  snow,  leaving  footprints  like  little  stars. 

"  Lord  Mayrose  always  supported  his  village  schools,  they  say,  though  he  had 
so  little  money,"  resumed  Mr.  Dexter,  easily.  "  He  is  just  one  of  those  men  who 
deserve  to  be  rich." 

"  What  could  riches  do  for  him?"  enquired  Mary  coldly. 

"  Not  much  for  him,  but  for  others ;  and  his  marriage  with  Lady  Azalea  Carol 
will,  therefore,  be  a  public  blessing.  She  brings  him  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

"  Lord  Mayrose  is  going  to  be  married  ?"  asked  Mary,  calmly,  and  it  was  per- 
haps fancy,  but  Mr.  Dexter  thought  he  could  detect  the  faintest  flutter  in  the  small 
hand  that  lay  on  his  arm. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it  in  Hiveborough  last  night,"  said  the  barrister,  "  and  I  meant 
to  tell  Sir  Ham,  but  forgot.  It  was  being  talked  of  in  the  shops,  and  everyone 
appeared  glad.  Mayrose  has  lost  no  time  since  his  return,  but  it  was  urgent  he 
should  make  a  rich  marriage  if  he  wished  to  get  on." 

"  Get  on?"  echoed  Mary,  with  surprise,  and  there  was  still- a  slight  fluttering 
in  her  hand.  But  she  walked  with  staid  little  steps,  her  black  dress  standing  out 
like  a  shadow  on  the  white  snow  around,  and  her  features  tinted  pink  by  the  prickly 
air  of  the  morning. 

"  I  mean  get  on  as  a  peer,"  said  Mr.  Dexter.  "  Poor  peers  are  terribly  handi- 
capped if  they  have  any  ambition  in  them." 

"  I  hope  Lord  Mayrose  is  not  marrying  for  money,"  replied  Mary,  with  an 
animation  that  sent  a  quiver  to  her  voice.  "  Theman  who  does  that  is  the  meanest 
of  beings — he  deserves  no  happiness  in  life,  and  I  believe  God  sends  him  none." 

"  Oh,  but  Lady  Azalea  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  this  is  certainly  a  love- 
match,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  quietly,  and  without  evincing  astonishment.  "  Only  May- 
rose  could  not  have  afforded  to  marry  her  if  she  was  poor,  that  is  all.  He  said  to 
me  rather  mournfully  that  he  wished  he  had  my  chances— that  is,  I  suppose,  that 
he  had  to  climb  his  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder." 

"  Oh  !  you  will  not  be  long  climbing,  Mr.  Dexter,"  exclaimed  Mary. 
I  have  no  ambition  to  climb  high,  Miss  Pennywoddle." 

"  Yet  if  I  could  see  into  the  future  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  find  you  very 
high.  Men  like  yourself  never  stop  half-way." 

"  Men  like  me  ?"  and  he  smiled. 

"  Men  so  amiable,"  and  she  smiled  slightly  too.  "  I  have  never  heard  you 
speak  ill  of  anybody— nor  of  anything,"  added  she,  after  a  slight  pause. 
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"  That  sounds  like  an  epigram.1' 

"  I  don't  intend  it  to  be  an  unkind  one  ;  but  we  are  not  all  saints  on  earth,  and 
everything  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be,  judging  from  what  I  hear  other  people 
say.  So  you  are  either  very  guileless  or  very  careful  to  conceal  your  opinions." 

"  Will  you  believe  me  that  I  never  met  a  person  in  whom  there  was  not  some 
good,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "nor  any  so-called  abuse 
which  had  not  its  redeeming  side.  Life  is  a  path  strewn  with  flints  anct"  flowers. 
There  are  so  many  who  complain  of  the  flints  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  remem- 
bering that  the  flowers  were  not  wholly  sown  in  vain." 

He  was  so  gentlemanlike  and  rational,  there  was  such  an  indulgent  benevo- 
lence in  all  he  said,  so  much  tranquil  dignity  in  his  manners  and  appearance,  that 
any  average  woman  would  have  felt  her  heart  soften  to  him.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Mary  Pennywoddle's  impressions,  she  disputed  no  longer,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  reached  the  brick  school-house,  which  had  a  small  stone  belfry  with  a 
bell,  a  clock  on  its  facade,  and  underneath  a  dark  marble  tablet,  setting  forth  in 
golden  letters  the  date  when  Lady  Penny woddle  had  graciously  laid  the  foundation- 
stone. 

Mr.  Dexter  did  not  remain  two  hours  in  this  brick  building,  because  he  soon 
discovered  he  should  be  in  the  way.  It  was  a  mixed  school,  with  boys  arranged  in 
rows  to  the  right  and  girls  to  the  left,  the  seats  being  according  to  age,  and  the 
little  ones  with  their  thumbs  in  their  mouths  nearest  to  the  fireplace  at  the  entrance. 
The  room  had  the  substantial  and  cozy  look  derivable  from  the  formula,  "regard- 
less of  expense  " — a  formula  that  had  been  applied  to  the  ordinance  of  all  things  at 
Penny.  And  here  let  it  be  respectfully  submitted  that  those  who  write  of  the 
vulgar  splendour  of  parvenu  palaces  prove,  like  those  who  describe  the  climate  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  that  they  know  little  ef  these  places.  If  Sir  Ham  had  been 
compelled  to  build  and  furnish  his  own  mansion  he  would  doubtless  have  given  it 
the  aspect  of  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  have  furnished  it  red  and  yellow  ;  but  the  archi- 
tects, decorators,  painters,  and  upholsterers  who  had  reared  Penny  in  what  had 
once  been  a  mangel  field  and  made  it  beautiful,  had  not  asked  the  knight  for  his 
advice.  They  had  gone  to  work  with  his  cheque-book  for  a  fountain  of  inspiration, 
and  had  raised  a  structure  which  would  have  been  pronounced  noble  if  it  had  been 
tenanted  by  an  Earl,  and  a  gem  of  luxury  and  good  taste  if  it  had  been  transported 
to  Italy.  So  with  these  schools  ;  the  fittings  were  just  those  which  a  model-school 
should  be.  There  was  warmth  and  ventilation,  neat  forms  and  commodious  desks. 
A  piano  standing  in  one  corner  and  harmonium  opposite  showed  that  the  place 
could  be  transformed  into  a  concert  or  ball  room,  as  the  recreative  needs  of  the 
Penny  villagers  might  require  ;  and  large  maps  in  plain,  attractive  colours  bright- 
ened the  walls.  Then  between  these  maps  and  on  the  walls  themselves  were 
painted  the  names  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  with  the  great  events  and  illustri- 
ous names  that  marked  each  reign.  And  maybe  sundry  Britons  not  villagers  would 
have  been  the  better  for  sitting  a  few  hours  every  day  in  this  school  and  accustom- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  dates  when  Magna  Charta  was  signed,  and  the  later  date  when 
the  precursors  of  Cardinal  Cullen  burned  the  forerunners  of  many  a  modern  Home- 
Ruler  for  the  behoof  of  their  souls. 

But  a  great  squealing  was  audible  as  Mr.  Dexter,  after  turning  the  handle  of 
the  outer  door,  pushed  open  the  red  baize  folding-doors  within  ;  and  a  chubby 
youngster,  with  a  flaxen  poll,  sat  wailing,  with  his  knuckles  in  his  eyes. 

' '  What  are  you  crying  for,  Jimmy  ?"  asked  Mary  Penny  woddle,  passing  in 
and  stooping  over  him. 

"  'Cos  teacher  wants  me  to  say  A,"  blubbered  this  young  son  of  the  soil. 

'•'  And  why  won't  you  say  A  ?" 

"'Cos  if  I  does  she'll  want  me  to  say  B,"  roared  Jimmy,  like  a  prudent  lad 
who  takes  his  precautions  in  advance. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  give  you  great  trouble,  Grace,"  said  Mary.  "  This  is  Mr. 
Dexter — Mr.  Dexter,  my  friend,  Miss  Grace  Marvell." 

Mr.  Dexter  bowed,  and  Mary  kissed  Miss  Marvell.  It  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
Mary  Pennywoddle's  nature  to  do  this  thing — to  call  the  school-teacher  her  friend 
and  to  behave  towards  her  with  sisterly  respect  and  familiarity ;  but  Miss  Grace 
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was  a  person  whom  many— especially  of  the  opposite  sex— would  have  been  pleased 
to  call  their  friend  on  any  terms.  She  was  rightly  named  Marvell,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  marvel  of  all  to  find  her  nestled  in  a  rustic  school  and  explaining  the  parts 
of  speech  to  rising  bumpkins.  Tall,  faultlessly  moulded,  and  graceful— a  beauty, 
with  wavy,  chestnut  hair,  lustrous  eyes,  and  a  small,  exquisite  mouth— she  was 
one  to  whom  the  empire  of  silks,  jewels,  and  men's  worship  seems  to  belong  by 
Nature's  patent ;  and  here  in  this  school  she  looked  like  a  queen  defrauded  of  her 
rights  Subsequently  Mr.  Dexter  learned  that  she  was  a  former  school-fellow  of 
Mary's,  whose  parents  had  been  ruined,  and  who  had  declined  to  accept  the  charity 
of  a  companionship  or  to  affront  the  sauciness  of  well-bred  butlers  and  ladies'-maids 
as  a  governess.  For  the  present  he  could  only  admire  her  in  silence,  as  he  would 
admire  the  tinted  Venus  in  a  hovel ;  and  he  sat  near  the  fire  in  the  blue  leather 
arm-chair  which  was  her  only  throne  till  further  orders,  while  she  and  Mary  went 
through  a  Bible  examination  of  the  classes.  Mr.  Dexter  listened  just  long  enough 
to  find  the  decent  pretext  for  retiring  so  as  to  help  Sir  Ham  with  his  correspond- 
ence, and  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  following  instructive  dialogue  caught  his  ears. 

"  What  is  a  gentleman  ?"  asked  Mary  of  a  boy  three  feet  high,  in  corduroys. 

"  A  man  as  tells  the  tooth,  miss." 

"  And  what  is  truth-telling,  Johnny  ?  Take  your  finger  out  of  your  mouth, 
there's  a  good  boy." 

"Not  to  tell  loys,"  >   answered  Johnny,  wiping  his  finger  on  the  corduroys. 

"  And  what  shall  you  call  a  lie  when  you  are  a  gentleman,  Johnny  ?" 

As  Johnny  seemed  puzzled  as  to  the  line  of  morality  he  should  adopt  at  this 
far-off  date,  and  as  he  was  working  his  finger  up  his  pinafore  again  on  the  way  to 
his  lips,  twenty  urchins  held  up  their  red  fists  ;  and  one  with  copper-toed  shoes 
shouted,  with  the  readiness  of  an  old  lesson,  "  A  man  is  a  loyar,  miss,  who  says  or 
does  summat  that  makes  him  get  what  isn't  his'n,  and  that  he  daren't  swear  to 
alone  afore  God,  and  if  he  had  all  the  money  in  England  a  loyar  wouldn't  be  a 
gememmun." 

"  That's  right,  Teddy,"  said  Mary  Penny woddle,  as  she  turned  towards  Mr. 
Dexter. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

AD  AXTGUSTA   PER  AUGUSTA. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Dexter  returned  to  London  with  Sir  Ham,  who  was 
much  put  out  by  the  rumour  of  Mayrose's  marriage — rumour  which,  be  it  said  at 
once,  was  baseless.  The  report  had  come  into  Hiveborough  through  one  of  the 
maids  at  Elmwood,  who  had  nothing  to  conceal  from  a  young  carpenter  in  the 
town  ;  which  young  carpenter  having  a  sister  who  was  married  to  the  hair-cutter 
in  the  market-place  the  intelligence  had  got  about  pretty  quickly  into  the  ears  of 
all  the  people  who  came  to  be  shaved  and  shampooed.  When  applied  to  news- 
paper items  this  manner  of  obtaining  news  is  called  "  special  information  ;"  in  the 
case  of  memoirs  and  biographies  it  is  styled  "  materials  gathered  from  authentic 
sources."  In  either  case  the  news  so  acquired  is  more  pleasing  than  that  to  be 
had  from  ordinary  channels,  for  according  to  the  maid's  version  Lord  Mayrose  had. 
not  fallen  from  his  horse,  but  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  in  a  field,  and 
vowed  he  would  never  rise  till  Lady  Zell  allowed  him  "  to  put  up  the  banns." 
Even  if  this  had  been  true  it  is  not  the  version  that  would  have  been  circulated 
for  the  credence  of  Society,  so  that  biographers  and  journalists  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged  to  prefer,  as  heretofore,  recondite  sources  to  official  ones. 

Mayrose  was  not  going  to  be  married  ;  but  whilst  the  Prime  Warden  of  the 
Sausage-Makers  was  bemoaning  his  stupidity  for  courting  such  a  fate,  and  even 
pondering  whether  there  was  no  means  of  saving  him  from  it,  he  was  feeling  lik& 
his  old  self  again,  for  events  had  begun  to  brighten  for  him  in  various  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  little  cloud  over  his  relations  with  Elmwood  had  been  happily- 
dispelled  by  an  affectionate  letter  from  Lady  Rosemary,  who  wondered,  in  answer 
to  Ins  own  note,  "how  he  could  talk  of  diminished  confidence  or  any  dismal  thing 
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of  that  kind."  She  bantered  him  with  cheerfulness  about  his  fear  of  the  Penny- 
woddles,  but  cautioned  him  gently,  as  she  had  done  before,  against  quarrelling  with 
these  potent  neighbours,  seeing  that  any  incivility  on  his  part  might  be  attributed 
to  unworthy  motives  of  envy  or  arrogance.  As  to  the  passage  in  his  letter  which 
referred  to  Zellie,  the  Countess  dismissed  it  briefly  in  these  terms  ;  "  I  accept  your 
kind  wishes  for  Zellie,  but  without  knowing  whether  her  marriage  with  Lord 
BTornette  is  so  certain  as  you  appear  to  think.  The  matter  rests  with  Nellie  her- 
self, and  it  would  be  undesirable  that  any  rumour  of  the  match  should  be  bruited 
before  she  has  been  proposed  to  and  given  her  answer."  These  lines  sent  the 
blood  tingling  to  Mayrose's  face  in  quick  surprise  ;  for  what  if  Zellie's  answer — 
which  he  had  thought  already  given  in  the  affirmative — should  be  a  refusal  ?  What 
if  he  had  been  mistaken  all  along  in  supposing  that  Lady  Rosemary's  daughter 
wished  to  marry  Lord  Hornette,  or  that  Lady  Rosemary  herself  desired  her  to 
do  so? 

But  this  was  only  the  first  breeze  in  the  fair  wind  that  gladdened  Mayrose. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  general  election  ordered  by  Mr.  Paradyse  had 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Paramount ;  whereat  Mr.  Paradyse,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  at  the  wayward  country  which  had  deserted  him,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. Never  was  a  nation  more  astonished,  and  never  were  writers  and  politicians 
more  crestfallen  than  those  who  had  marched  the  march  of  glory  behind  Mr.  Para- 
dyse ;  for  whenever  this  great  man's  supporters  had  been  beaten  in  single  elections 
it  was  the  Tobacco  interest  that  had  done  it  all,  or  the  Soda  water  interest,  or  both 
these  interests  acting  in  collusion  with  the  Shaker  Brotherhood,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  wanted  to  hold  their  dances  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment,  and  were 
wroth  at  being  forbidden.  In  fine,  though  Mr.  Paradyse's  backers  had  reluctantly 
admitted  that  he  might  be  unpopular  here  and  there  in  the  abstract,  yet  they  had 
held  like  one  man  to  their  belief  as  to  his  popularity  in  the  concrete,  and  it  caused 
them  much  dampness  to  find  such  evidences  to  the  opposite.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
they  tried  to  console  themselves  in  the  usual  way,  by  printing  statistics  to  show  how 
different  it  might  have  been  if  the  constituencies  had  been  otherwise;,  and  the 
humourous  papers  of  the  party  printed  cartoons  of  Mr.  Paramount  being  puffed 
into  Downing-street  by  the  smoke  of  tobacco-pipes.  But  these  iests,  good  as  they 
were,  rang  a  little  hollow,  and  the  general  impression  was  as  of  something  startling. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  person  most  startled  of  all  was  he  who  had  most  reason  to 
rejoice  at  this  turn  of  the  tide — Mr.  Paramount  himself.  An  angler,  who  has 
been  patiently  waiting  to  catch  one  fish,  and  who  lands  a  netful,  may  experience 
the  sensations  which  this  distinguished  statesman  felt ;  but  Mr.  Paramount  was  an 
impenetrable  man,  who  let  nothing  of  his  surprise  be  seen  to  the  public  eye.  Com- 
manded by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Ministry,  he  summoned  his  lieutenants  around  him, 
and  met  them  at  Lord  Rosemary's  town  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  which  was  large 
and  commodious  for  such  meetings.  Lady  Rosemary,  who  went  to  town  to  do  the 
honours,  wrote  instantly  to  Mayrose  to  come  to  London,  too,  adding  with  her  usual 
tact — no  doubt,  lest  he  should  scruple  to  seem  presumptuous — that  Mr.  Paramount 
particularly  desired  his  attendance.  It  was  her  ladyship  who  underlined  the  word. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Paramount  had  one  merit  acknowledged  even  by  his  foes  it  was 
that  of  knowing  how  to  choose  men.  He  might  not  resemble  Pitt  in  other  respects, 
but  he  did  in  this  one,  and  it  was  a  high  compliment  to  Mayrose  that  the  new 
Premier  should  be  willing  to  employ  him,  untried  as  he  was,  and  unknown  to  the 
world.  Majrose  did  not  afiect  to  consider  it  a  compliment,  for,  in  his  modesty,  he 
ascribed  the  honour  to  Lady  Rosemary's  sole  agency  ;  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
deplored  that  the  opportunity  would  not  now  be  given  him  of  deserving  his  spurs 
before  he  obtained  them.  His  pleasure  at  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Paradyse  was  in- 
deed wholly  patriotic,  for  his  own  purposes  would  have  been  better  furthered  had 
the  late  Administration  remained  in  office  throughout  the  session.  As  an  Opposi- 
tion speaker  he  could  have  poured  out  his  entire  soul  in  assailing  a  Government 
whose  policy  he  thought  mistaken  ;  but  with  his  own  party  in  power  his  situation 
was  one  of  perplexity.  If  he  refused  to  accept  place  he  could  not,  without  a  show 
of  bumptiousness  unbecoming  in  one  of  his  years,  constitute  himself  a  censor  of  his 
party  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  a  post,  he  would  be  reduced  to  cultivating 
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the  official  mysticism  of  style  peculiar  to  Under-Secrataries,  and  to  holding  his 
peace  altogether  when  not  actually  dragged  into  debate.  So  in  either  event  he 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  gagged.  There  was  only  this  consolation,  that  m  office 
he  could  labour  with  might  and  main  to  be  of  use  to  the  community  ;  so  he  arrived 
in  London  resolved  to  abide  by  Lord  Rosemary's  advice  whatever  it  should  be. 

His  hansom  coming  straight  from  the  station  amid  the  racket  and  life  of  town 
on  a  bright  winter  morning,  drew  up  amid  a  great  throng  of  carriages,  which,  de- 
positing their  noble  and  right  honourable  occupants  on  the  pavement,  had  wheeled 
off  and  arrayed  themselves  in  a  line  with  the  horses'  heads  facing  the  house.  This 
line  of  champing  animals,  who  tossed  their  bits  and  studded  the  frosty  earth  with 
white  flakes  of  foam,  stretched  half-way  down  one  side  of  the  square,  and  all  the 
flashing  liveries  familiar  to  west  end  shone  in  it — the  claret  colour  and  cockade  of 
Lord  Beaujolais,  who  it  was  already  known  would  return  to  his  old  post  in  the 
Household ;  the  white  and  scarlet  of  Lady  Coralmere  ;  Colonel  Dandelion's  grass- 
hued  brougham;  and  glittering  high  amid  them  all,  the  black  and  yellow  chariot  of 
the  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh,  with  its  escutcheon  of  drones  rampant  and  its  motto, 
"  Sans  mid  ni  fiel. " 

Mayrose  saw  that  he  had  lighted  upon  the  very  thick  of  the  quarry  for  honours 
and  emoluments,  and  he  questioned  whether  his  morning  costume  would  do  for 
such  illustrious  company  ;  but  to  his  great  relief  he  was  not  shown  into  the  room 
where  the  new  rulers  of  the  kingdom  were  assembled.  A  servant  led  him  up  a 
muifled  staircase  to  Lady  Rosemary's  private  boudoir,  and  there  he  remained  alone 
a  few  minutes  with  some  China  pug-dogs,  very  rare  and  ugly,  till  the  Countess 
joined  him.  She  was  all  kind  smiles  and  welcome,  and  if  Mayrose  had  felt  any 
remnant  of  nervousness  at  the  thought  of  this  meeting,  it  all  melted  away  in  the 
warmth  of  her  looks.  No  allusion  was  made  to  Zellie.  Lady  Rosemary  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead,  said  a  few  laughing  words  about  that  "  confidence"  of  which 
he  had  dreaded  to  be  bereft  because  of  Miss  Penny wod  die's  camelia,  and  then 
came  to  the  important  matter  in  hand. 

"  We  shall  not  be  together  five  minutes,  Freddy,  for  I  have  left  quite  twenty 
ladies  in  the  next  room,  and  the  gentlemen  are  down-stairs  parting  what  remains 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  among  them. " 

' '  May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  Earl's  appointment  ?  "  asked  Mayrose,  not 
doubting  that  the  Earl  had  been  reinstated  first  on  the  list  to  the  keepership  of  the 
waste  papers. 

u  Yes,  I  am  +o  be  Lady  Keeper  again,"  said  she,  smiling,  and  making  him  sit 
down  by  her  side ;  ' '  but  now  we  must  speak  about  yourself.  Mr.  Paramount 
knows  how  much  you  would  chafe  at  taking  any  office  which  might  appear  to  be 
given  you  from  mere  patronage,  so  he  wants  you  to  move  the  Address  to  the 
Queen's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Under-Secretaryship  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  will  be  kept  open  meanwhile,  and  when  you  have  made  your  debut  in 
a  speech  which  you  must  try  to  render  as  brilliant  as  you  can,  so  that  it  may  dazzle 
everybody,  then  you  will  be  gazetted,  and  people  will  say  then  that  your  appoint- 
ment was  not  a  piece  of  favour  but  a  piece  of  justice." 

"This  is  kinder  than  I  can  express,  dear  Lady  Rosemary,"  muttered  Mayrose, 
who  was  really  touched  at  the  delicate  thoughtfulness  which  had  planned  that  his 
self-esteem  might  not  suffer  the  slightest  ruffling. 

"You  must  thank  Mr.  Paramount,"  answered  the  Countess,  lightly,  and  striv- 
ing after  her  generous  wont  to  lessen  the  gratitude  due  to  her.  "tord  Albert 
Drone,  the  Duke's  brother,  is  to  be  Secretary  for  Australia.  He  is  very  nice,  and 
you  will  certainly  find  him  easy  to  work  with." 

"I  would  work  well  with  a  Tartar  to  justify  this  unmerited  favour,"  answered 
Mayrose,  with  feeling. 

«rm"°k>  but  the  favour  will  not  be  unmerited,"  insisted  the  Countess  gaily. 
There  is  not  much  to  say  generally  in  moving  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  but  there 
is  much  in  the  manner  of  saying  the  little.     Besides  you  can  make  an   exception 
and  say  a  great  deal— criticise  the  past  Government." 

"I  must  try  and  forget  that  it  is  dead  and  buried,  then,"  laughed  Mayrose  : 
at  all  events  I  will  pray  against  being  dull." 
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"  That  you  could  never  be  if  you  tried,"  she  said,  with  a  motherly  look.  "Mr. 
Paramount  speaks  with  positive  enthusiasm  of  you,  and  I  must  tell  you,  Freddy, 
that  you  are  already  credited  with  having  forced  Mr.  Dexter  to  retire,  and  with 
having  gained  us  a  seat  with  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle.  Mr.  Dexter  was  growing  to 
be  a  dangerous  critic  in  the  House  ;  and  Sir  Ham,  who  has  large  city  influence, 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  other  side  until  you  converted  him." 

"I  assure  you  I  have  converted  nobody,"  protested  Mayrose,  frowning  a  little 
to  see  the  inevitable  Sir  Ham  dog  him  even  to  this  boudoir.  "As  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
dear  Lady  Rosemary,  I  meant  to  help  him." 

"Well,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  confess  that,"  laughed  the  Countess.  "The 
exploits  have  been  counted  to  you  for  '  party  services,'  and  it  is  well  to  begin  early 
with  party  services.  Then  I  fancy  Mr.  Paramount  will  be  more  at  his  ease  if  you 
let  him  think  he  is  indebted  to  you." 

This  was  a  new  view,  but  whether  it  would  have  led  to  a  discussion  on  politcial 
casuistry  is  not  ascertainable,  for  the  few  minutes  which  Lady  Rosemary  could  give 
to  her  protege  was  now  over.  A  little  clock  stationed  between  two  Dresden  shep- 
herdesses tinkled  out  the  hour  which  had  been  fixed  for  a  general  partisan  luncheon, 
and  the  Countess  took  Mayrose's  arm  to  return  among  the  ladies.  They  passed 
through  a  velvet  door-curtain,  along  a  room  with  miniature  enamel  paintings  and 
Gobelins  tapestry,  and  thence  penetrated  into  a  bower,  where  the  silvery  hub- 
bub of  feminine  politics  was  rife.  And  it  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  them  all  in  their 
war-paint,  rustling  skirts,  and  exulting  eyes — these  pretty  tyrants  of  the  misnomered 
weak  sex,  who?  through  their  husbands,  cousins,  or  other  male  belongings,  were 
about  to  skake  the  royal  sceptre  as  for  a  transformation  scene  over  the  empire 
where  the  sun  never  sets.  Favourite  chaplains  to  be  transfigured  into  deans ;  deans 
into  bishops  ;  young  brothers  to  be  shipped  out  as  colonial  governors  ;  pet  doctors 
to  be  knighted ;  ambassadorships  to  be  intrigued  for ;  commission  ershipa  to  be 
danced  at ;  Garters,  Bath  ribands,  coronets,  judges'  ermine,  Maid-of-honour 
rosettes  to  be  begged  for  with  appealing  dimples,  seized  with  rosy  fingers,  carried 
off  in  ecstacy — all  these  things  whirled  about  like  a  living  diorama  before  the  open 
eyes  of  these  delighted  and  delightful  creatures.  Nor  had  the  term  ' '  Paramount 
vice  Paradyse  "  any  other  sense  in  their  minds  than  that  of  this  diorama.  Lady 
Coralmere  was  in  the  room,  and  so  was  comely  Lady  Beaujolais,  and  to  the 
numerous  other  ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen  (neither  Zellie  nor  Violet  were  here) 
Mayrose  was  now  introduced.  There  were  some  sunny  Ladies  Drone  among  them 
in  corded  silks  and  sable  furs,  and  some  chirruping,  wide-awake  Ladies  Keane- 
Forester  with  otter- skin  muffs,  and  some  winsome  ladies  of  that  great  house  of 
Rodent-Midge,  which  has  fed  off  the  Budget  without  cease  or  loss  of  appetite  since 
the  Charter  Day  at  Runny mede ;  and  at  the  hands  of  all  these  blonde  and  brunette 
despots  of  our  souls  and  bodies  Mayrose  endured  the  fate  reserved  to  every  man  who 
is  handsome,  blithe-tempered,  a  bachelor,  and  who  moreover  stands  alone  with  two 
dozen  of  the  adverse  sex  scrutinizing  him.  Perhaps  he  would  have  liked  that  the 
smiles  and  petting  bestowed  on  him  should  have  been  less  similar  to  those  conferred 
on  poodle-dogs — for  he  detected  a  disquieting  resemblance  between  the  two — but 
then  he  was  so  self-possessed  and  ready  of  wit,  so  well-dressed,  young,  and  teeming 
with  good  spirits,  that  ladies  could  not  but  treat  him  as  essentially  their  own 
peculiar  property.  In  a  brief  space  they  had  all  concurred  in  a  scheme  for  attending 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  galaxy  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  hearing  this 
poodle-peer  move  his  address. 

"  What  uniform  shall  you  wear,  Lord  Mayrose  ?"  asked  Lady  Coralmere,  who 
glanced  at  him  more  and  more  every  time  they  met,  and  now  dropped  one  of  her 
grey  gloves  that  he  might  have  the  happiness  of  picking  it  up. 

"I  think  I  can  wear  the  Hiveshire  Yeomanry  uniform,"  laughed  Mayrose, 
restoring  the  glove. 

"Which  is  blue  and  silver,  with  a  brass  helmet,"  said  a  crimp-haired  Lady 
Drone,  with  admiration. 

"It  should  be  blue,"  approved  Lady  Beaujolais;  "red  does  not  show  off  so 
well  against  the  scarlet  benches  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
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"I  like  gold  better  than  silver— if  there's  a  great  deal  of  it,"  observed  a  Lady 
Eodent-Midge,  enthusiastically. 

"And  all  the  illustrated  papers  will  publish  your  portrait,  remarked 
Lady  Coralmere,  with  a  look  of  speculation  as  to  whether  it  would  be  in  full  face 

P"°And  biographical  notices,"  added  Lady  Beaujolais.     "  Think  of  that !" 

"  With  the  date  of  my  birth,  and  the  rest  blank,"  smiled  Mayrose.  At  which 
there  was  a  flattering  outcry  that  blanks  are  easily  filled  up  by  those  who  please, 
and  that  men,  like  nations,  are  the  happiest  who  are  too  young  to  have  a  history, 
but  in  the  midst  of  these  dulcet  encouragements . a  door  down-stairs  was  heard 
opening,  and  a  unanimous  soft  "  Ah!"  from  the  ladies  indicated  that  the  half  hun- 
dred or  so  of  salaried  posts  which  form  a  Government  must  probably  have  been 
filled  up  now,  so  that  there  stood  no  further  impediment  in  the  way  of  luncheon. 

This  surmise  was  correct.  Statesmen's  feet  trod  through  the  hall  below  and  in 
cadence  ascended  the  staircase,  all  of  them  the  lighter  for  the  heavy  weight  of 
emoluments  and  responsibilities  which  they  were  thenceforth  to  carry.  They 
surged  on  the  landing  and  flowed  into  the  ladies'  room  in  a  patriotic  tide,  screwing 
down  their  pencil-cases,  thrusting  lists  into  their  waistcoat-pockets  and  wearing 
jaunty  yet  ruminating  looks,  as  though  each  man  felt  that  he  should  dearly  love 
he  particular  post  which  his  neigbour  had  got.  Tnere  was  the  Duke  of  Bumble- 
beigh,  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things  himself,  but  who,  as  the  Nestor  of 
the  party,  came  to  see  that  no  one  of  his  kinsmen  was  forgotten  in  the  distribution, 
a  point  about  which  these  kinsmen  also  took  care  themselves.  His  Grace  was  to 
his  son  Lord  Hornette  what  the  yellow  and  faded  original  of  an  engraving  is  to  a 
later  reprint  of  it.  He  had  passed  through  time  when  it  had  been  the  fashion  for 
every  Briton  of  brains  to  sneer  at  dukes,  but  he  had  seen  dukes  and  their  power  live 
down  the  sneerers,  and  now  that  he  was  tottering  at  his  leisure  towards  the  vault 
where  his  fathers  lay,  he  could  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection  that  dukes  in 
general,  and  Dukes  of  Bumblebeigh  in  particular,  would  survive  the  sneers  of  the 
next  generations  also  ;  aye,  and  of  many  a  generation  following.  Beside  him,  alert 
on  his  boot-tips  stepped  his  younger  and  politic  brother,  Lord  Albert,  more  widely 
known  as  Balbie  Drone,  the  new  Secretary  for  Australia,  of  whom  we  shall  see 
more  anon,  for  he  was  to  be  Mayrose's  chief.  Then,  after  massive  Lord  Stonehenge, 
the  granite  head  of  this  Administration,  and  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  who  fitted  into  round 
holes  or  square  holes  alike,  came  buoyant  Lord  Beaujolais,  with  silky  beard  gaily 
trimmed,  who  cast  an  imperceptible  nod  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  assure  her  that  the 
little  bit  of  patronage  she  had  desired  for  one  of  her  relations  had  been  effected 
precisely  according  to  her  orders ;  and  Lord  Eosemary  came,  with  laugh  ever 
serene  as  healthy  weather,  and  showing  no  appearance  of  being  raised  in  his  own 
esteem,  or  lowered  in  it,  by  his  Lord  Keepership  ;  and  centrally  in  the  throng,  with 
followers  before  and  followers  behind,  and  strangely  blended  looks  of  obedience  and 
affected  independence  thrown  on  his  path,  like  the  confetti^— some  sugar,  some 
plaster — showered  on  the  Corso  at  Home  in  Carnival  time,  came  Mr.  Paramount, 
towards  whom  Mayrose  advanced  with  a  few  muttered  words  of  thanks  and  homage. 

The  air  of  victory  sat  well  on  Mr.  Paramount.  Good  humour,  self-confident 
speech,  and  impervious  reserve,  made  him  the  born  leader  of  a  shy  and  brooding 
people  ;  so  that  those  who  talked  of  his  dominancy  as  insecure  neither  knew  the 
man  nor  the  men  who  trooped  after  him.  He  shook  Mayrose's  hand  with  conde- 
scending cordiality,  and  administered  to  him  the  ointment  of  office  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  : — "  We  have  to  tnank  you  for  winning  us  such  a  welcome  recruit  as 
Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle,"  he  said. 

Mayrose  had  judgment  enough  to  see  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  subordi- 
nate now,  and  must  not  contradict  his  commander,  so  he  simply  bowed  with  the 
aspect  of  a  man  who  has  enlisted  and  been  given  the  shilling. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

10  TRIUMPHE  ! 

Her  Majesty  graciously  deigned  to  open  Parliament  in  person  that  year,  and 
mobs  of  her  liege  subjects,  marshalled  by  the  police  between  Buckingham  Palace 
and  Westminster,  enjoyed  the  pageant  of  Life  Guards,  gilt  coach,  cream-coloured 
horses  with  milk  tails,  Beef-eaters,  and  the  yet  more  beatific  vision  of  the  Royal 
Crown  being  borne  on  the  knees  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  held  it  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  pastry.  One  of  these  days  the  Economists,  who  have  lodged  British  Roy- 
alty in  a  house  well  suited  for  a  hospital,  will  discover  that  the  way  to  Westminster 
is  much  shorter  in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  with  a  shilling  fare  and  an  extra  twopence 
for  the  Crown  carried  as  luggage  on  the  top  ;  but  meanwhile  the  antique  pomp 
causes  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  the  saving  resulting  from  the  cab-hire  would,  and 
thus  once  again  the  mobs  were  pleased  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  power.  The 
reading  of  Mr.  Paramount's  speech  from '  the  Throne  to  the  Peers  and  to  as  many 
of  the  Commons  as  xjould  jostle  behind  the  bar,  would  have  been  an  exciting  cere- 
mony even  if  managed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  assisted  by  Commissioners  in  cocked 
hats  ;  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  presence  of  Royalty  lent  an  additional  and 
fitting  lustre  to  Mr.  Paramount's  triumph.  As  the  curiosity  was  great  to  hear  what 
the  new  Ministry  had  to  say,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  were  all  at  their  posts,  in  a 
serried  row  of  golden  swallow-tails  and  well-oiled  countenances,  were  the  Envoys  of 
the  heathen  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  wondrous  Semitio  "  ese  " — Peeresses  and 
their  daughters  undulated  in  a  restless  sea  of  diamonds,  silks,  and  satins,  crested 
with  plumes,  Mechlin  lace  and  tulle  bouillonnee.  The  Peers  temporal,  gorgeous  in 
their  scarlet  robes  and  lappets  of  ermine,  with  four  rows  of  black  tails — three,  two, 
or  one,  according  to  their  several  degrees — and  the  Reverend  Fathers  in  God 
cloaking  the  Episcopal  bench  in  waves  of  sable  satin  and  lawn,  completed  the  his- 
toric scene,  on  which  the  light  streamed  grandly  through  the  stained  glass  windows, 
tipping  the  cornices,  paintings,  and  regal  coats  of  arms  with  long  arrows  of  gold, 
and  impressing  even  the  reporters  in  the  gallery  with  the  occasional  beauty  of 
things  human. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  the  assemblage  Her  Majes- 
ty's commands  to  be  seated,  and  half-past  two  when,  Mr.  Paramount's  speech 
being  read,  the  Queen  retired  with  flourish  of  trumpets,  Princes,  Princesses,  Black- 
Rod,  Chamberlain,  Comptrollers,  and  other  sovereign  persons  all  outvying  one  an- 
other in  the  gaudiness  of  their  raiments.  By  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Speaker, 
newly  elect,  caught  up  his  robes  like  petticoats  in  muddy  weather,  and  shuffled 
away,  with  the  mace  staggering  in  front  of  him  on  a  pair  of  venerable  shoulders ; 
and  the  peers,  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  swept  back  also  to  the  robing-room 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  purple.  At  this  point,  the  sight  was  properly  over, 
but  the  ambassadors,  the  reporters,  and  the  Peeresses  remained,  and  so  did  a 
batch  of  faithful  Commons,  who  stuck  fast,  like  sheil-fish  to  the  bar,  whispering 
that  thety  wanted  to  hear  the  speeches  on  the  Address — and  especially  Lord  May- 
rose's.  There  is  not  generally  such  wishfulness  as  this  regarding  the  speeches  of 
young  Peers,  but  thanks  to  feminine  influence,  this  was  an  exceptional  case,  and 
Mayrose's  name  was  somehow  in  every  mouth.  When  ladies  take  to  sounding  a 
man's  trumpet — an  instrument  which  by  the  way,  a  man  had  best  sound  for  himself 
in  these  our  times,  if  he  wants  to  be  heard  afar — then  the  crowd  which  hurries  up  is 
like  the  gathering  of  the  clans.  Few  of  the  visitors  then  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  known  Mayrose  a  month  before,  or  wanted  to  know  him  ;  but  they  knew 
the  three  Countesses  of  Rosemary,  Beaujolais  and  Coralmere,  whose  social  fiats 
were  as  immutable  as  the  laws  which  went  to  work  on  Daniel  ;  and  they  also 
knew  the  ladies  of  the  great  houses  of  Drone,  Keane  Forester  and  Rodent  Midge, 
who  had  been  celebrating  the  young  Peer's  graces,  wit,  and  genius — ladies  seldom 
hesitate  for  a  qualificative  more  or  less — and  never  had  popular  actor  or  actress  a 
more  determined  claque  than  that  which  now  mustered  to  witness  Mayrose's  first 
performance.  Mayrose  was  conscious  that  there  was  something  histrionic  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  possibly  felt  a  trifle  sheepish  as  he  buttoned  his  white  gloves  op- 
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posite  the  glass  in  the  robing-room  and  took  a  final  survey  of  himself  to  see  that 
his  blue  and  silver  uniform  was  creaseless.  That  the  small  aspects  of  history  may 
not  be  overlooked,  let  it  be  stated  that  he  feared  his  moustache  tips  were  too  much 
waxed  and  a  hesitation  possessed  him  as  to  whether  he  should  keep  his  helmet  in 
his  hands  whilst  speaking,  or  lay  it  on  the  bench.  However,  the  genuine  hearti- 
ness of  old  Eton  and  University  friends  helped  in  a  great  measure  to  steady  him 
and  soothe  his  distractions.  Outstretched  hands  stopped  him  in  the  painted  lobbies, 
Datted  him  on  the  back,  and  hailed  him  everywhere  with  words  so  frank  and  cheer- 
ful that  they  seemed  to  clear  the  air  around  him.  Lord  Hornette  said  to  him 
kindly  "  Well  Mayrose,  you  are  to  step  ahead  of  us  all  to-day  !"  and  Dolly 
Drone  hastening  up  from  the  dining-room  where  he  had  been  refreshing  himself 
with  Stilton  and  bottled  beer  whilst  the  Queen  was  desiring  his  attendance,  wrung 
his  fingers  and  exclaimed,  "  By  jove,  old  man,  all  the  women  will  be  throwing  you 
their  handerchiefs  if  you  dont  mind  !" 

If  nothing  but  a  compliment  of  the  .most  proper  kind  had  been  implied  in  the 
throwing  of  the  handkerchiefs,  the  ladies  might  probably  have  gone  this  length 
with  pleasure,  for  Mayrose's  entry  seemed  to  occasion  them  general  and  lively 
satisfaction,  which  they  testified  by  bringing  not  a  few  opera-glasses  to  bear  on 
him.  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have  been  careful  to  have  his  uniform 
well  made  ;  and  its  sober  tint  and  soldierly  facings  gave  him  much  the  look  of  a 
Prussian  officer  as  he  walked  to  his  seat  with  his  helmet  under  his  arm  and  his 
sword  slung  up  and  quietly  clinking. 

At  a  glance  he  noticed  that  Lady  Rosemary,  Zellie,  and  Violet  were  in  the 
House,  and  as  there  were  some  minutes  more  to  be  passed  before  the  Lord  Chan-  * 
cellor  installed  himself  on  the  woolsack,  he  left  his  seat  to  talk  with  his  friends. 
But  he  could  not  exchange  more  than  a  shake  of  the  hand  with  either  Zellie  or 
Violet,  who  were  nestling  on  the  Peers'  benches,  for  Peeresses  were  leaning  towards 
him  in  all  directions  claiming  bows  and  recognition,  so  that  for  a  few  moments  the 
chattering  and  musical  laughter  of  their  ladyships  rose  above  the  modulation  usual 
in  that  House,  and  made  the  two  clerks  on  a  cross  bench  smile  grimly  under  their 
new  powdered  wigs.  If  it  can  be  questioned  whether  the  dignity  of  Senatorial 
proceedings  is  enhanced  by  ladies'  assistance,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  joviality 
of  the  proceedings  is  so,  and  Mayrose  truly  liked  this  light  introduction  to  graver 
business.  But  everything  has  an  end,  and  by  the  time  the  favoured  Viscount  had 
bandied  trifles  enough  to  make  him  think  he  was  in  a  drawing-room  or  in  the  slips 
of  a  private  stage  just  before  the  acting  of  a  charade,  the  Peers  had  flocked  in  by 
twos  and  threes  till  the  number  of  them  exceeded  three  hundred.  Hereon  Lady 
Coralmere,  bending  over  him  till  one  of  the  white  feathers  in  her  hair  almost  kissed 
his  brow,  whispered  that  she  had  never  seen  such  a  full  House  as  this  congregated 
in  his  honour  ;  and  it  was  with  this  assurance  chiming  its  melody  in  his  ears  that 
Mayrose  threaded  his  way  back  to  his  bench  just  as  the  Chancellor  was  effecting 
his  imposing  march  up  the  House.  On  taking  his  seat  Mayrose  was  attracted  by  a 
black  kid  hand  waved  affably  to  him  over  the  bar,  and  he  perceived  it  was  that  of 
Sir  Ham  Penny  woddle,  who  had  lately  taken  oath  never  to  conspire  against  his 
Sovereign  or  to  interfere  with  the  Act  of  Settlement — an  Act,  of  which  be  it  men- 
tioned, he  had  then  heard  for  the  first  time.  Not  to  have  acknowledged  the 
Knight's  courtesy,  or  to  have  done  so  with  coldness,  would  have  looked  like 
conceit  under  the  circumstances,  besides  Lady  Rosemary's  gaze  was  on  him  ;  so 
Mayrose  nodded  with  a  smile  and  received  an  approving  glance  from  his  monitress. 
But  now  the  lull  of  a  House  full  packed  occurred  of  a  sudden,  as  if  some  one 
had  said,  "Let  us  pray!"  Sons  of  Peers  were  grouped  round  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  the  diplomatic  gallery  seemed  to  be  more  crowded  than  it  was  before. 
The  French  Ambassador  had  put  his  double  eye-glass  over  the  bridge  of  his  nose, 
and  the  American  Minister,  too  grand  a  being  for  uniform,  had  remitted  to  his 
pockets  the  plum-colored  gloves  he  had  bought  for  the  eye  of  majesty.  The  tinted 
windows  continued  to  bathe  the  scene  with  soft  blue  and  red  light,  and  excepting 
the  throne  and  the  two  seats  beside  it,  not  a  sitting-place  in  the  House  was  vacant. 
All  eyes  converged  towards  Mayrose,  the  Lord  Chancellor  bent  his  head  towards 
him,  conveying  a  half-wink,  and  with  statesmen  below  him,  statesmen  opposite, 
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and  nobles  pressed  round  him  everywhere,  Mayrose  stood  up  and  in  a  clear  voice 
said,  "My  lords,  I  have  the  honour  to  move  an  humble  address  in  reply  to  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  speech.  ^  * 

It  was  an  excellent  speech  ;  but  if  any  one  feels  anxious  to  read  the  rest  of  it, 
let  him  refer  to  the  papers  of  that  date,  and  peruse  also  the  leading  articles  on  the 
debate.  With  a  unanimous  and  polite  voice  the  London  journals  declared  on  the 
morrow  that  a  speaker  of  unusual  promise  had  arisen  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
complimented  Mr.  Paramount  on  his  acquisition.  But  the  correspondents  of  pro- 
vincial journals,  who  enjoy  a  greater  latitude  in  the  way  of  descriptive  writing,  went 
further  than  this,  and  nothing,  could  be  more  lyrical  than  their  eulogies  over  the 
remarkable  delivery,  the  blue  tunic,  the  cogent  rhetoric,  and  the  glinting  brass 
helmet  of  the  young  speaker.  Nor  were  any  of  these  praises  excessive.  The  speech 
did  not  sound,  except  for  the  modesty  of  its  exordium,  like  the  first  effort  of  a 
young  performer.  It  was  lucid,  earnest,  sensible,  and  bold — the  discourse  of  a 
highly  trained  scholar  and  gentleman,  who  spoke  from  a  well-stocked  mind,  and 
was  in  no  danger  of  emitting  nonsense.  As  to  the  delivery,  Mayrose  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  oratory  at  the  Cambridge  Union,  and  he  may  have  remem- 
bered the  example  of  that  self-possessed  village  priest  who,  being  asked  how  it  was 
that,  preaching  one  day  before  a  bench  of  cardinals,  he  had  been  in  no  wise  abashed, 
answered,  "I  consider  my  congregations  as  so  many  cabbages,  and  red  cabbages 
for  a  change  makes  no  difference ;"  but  besides  all  this — though  the  provincial  cor- 
respondents could  not  be  aware  of  this  fact  nor  of  its  influence  on  the  speech — Zel- 
lie  was  there  :  and  what  orator  has  not  spoken  the  better  for  such  a  stimulating 
presence  as  this?  As  he  warmed  to  his  work,  Mayrose  felt  that  Zellie's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  him,  and  the  desire  to  show  her  that  .he  was  not  a  man  who  yielded  on 
all  points  to  Lord  Hornette  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  strengthening  his 
voice  and  making  him  utter  things  which  evoked  cheer  upon  cheer,  not  only  from 
his  own  side  of  the  House  but  from  the  Opposition  party — who  gave  him  the  gen- 
erous encouragement  as  much  from  surprise  as  from  admiration.  The  speech  was, 
indeed,  a  surprise  from  first  to  last.  There  was  the  noble  lord  who  wore  gaiters  of 
a  past  age,  and  had  never  heard  anything  like  it,  and  the  noble  lord  who  had  made 
an  acoustic  horn  of  his  hand  and  thought  it  astonishing,  and  the  noble  lord  who 
habitually  dosed  during  the  solemnities,  and  could  not  explain  why  it  was  he  re- 
mained awake  now.  Towards  the  close  Mayrose  strayed  from  the  actual  topics  of 
the  address  to  general  remarks  on  the  policy  of  his  party  and  on  that  of  the  party 
who  had  been  turned  out  (here  the  Opposition  cheers  were  a  trifle  fainter),  but  there 
never  was  a  wildness  in  his  utterance,  never  a  fault  in  taste  or  judgment,  what 
hopeful  things  he  had  to  say  he  said  with  feeling,  and  his  criticisms  struck  the 
harder  as  they  were  temperate  and  respectful.  The  speech  concluded  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  of  sustained  attention,  not  in  loud  and  prolonged  cheers,  for  their  lord- 
ships indulge  in  few  such,  but  in  cheers  very  hearty,  and  a  universal  hum  of  appre- 
ciative conversation. 

At  the  same  time  the  personages  in  the  diplomatic  gallery  turned  about  and 
compared  impressions. 

"  C'est  un  grand  pays  qui  produit  de  telle  jeunes  gens,"  remarked  the  French 
ambassador,  shutting  up  his  glasses  and  addressing  his  American  colleague. 

"  L'Angletair  ne  prodouce  pas  boccoo  de  ces  joon  gens,"  answered  the  Ameri- 
can in  an  oracular  way. 

"  Je  n'ai  pas  compris  un  seul  mot  de  ce  qu'll  a  dit,  mals  il  a  une  tete  bien  sym- 
pathique,"  opined  a  pretty  Ambassadress,  preparing  to  go  away  and  Tung-Inye- 
Toheck  of  the  Chinese  mission  pulled  the  brocade  skirt  of  a  brother  attache  and 
appeared  to  say  that  the  words  of  the  young  Mandarin  below  must  have  been  in- 
spired direct  by  Kung-Seen  the  pole  of  light,  whom  we  English  call  Confucius. 

But  whilst  these  things  were  being  spoken  in  the  gallery,  Colonel  Dandelion, 
the  "  whip,"  who  had  stood  watchful  behind  the  bar  during  the  whole  oration,  was 
in  despair  and  would  have  torn  out  bunches  of  his  hair  had  he  had  any  to  spare. 
"  It's  a  positive  ruin  he  shouldn't  be  in  the  Commons,  he's  just  the  man  we  want," 
observed  this  knowing  politician,  ruefully,  and  hurried  away  to  bear  the  tidings  to 
Mr.  Paramount. 
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This  tribute  ;  that  of  Mr.  Paramount  himself,  who  bye-and-by  made  a  point  of 
congratulating  him  ;  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  Peers  in  the  House  who  followed 
him  out  when  the  much  eclipsed  Seconder  had  had  his  say  ;  that  of  Sir  Ham  Pen- 
nywoddle  who  caught  him  by  the  hand  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind  and  claimed 
to  be  his  disciple—  all  these  should  have  been  trophies  to  move  any  man  to  pride  ? 
but  like  many  a  gladiator  or  matador  who  has  seen  but  one  face  among  the  thou- 
sands acclaiming  him,  so  Mayrose  cared  but  for  one  tribute  of  the-  many  he  received 
a  deep,  rapid  look  with  a  tear  in  it,  which  came  from  Zellie. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

VIOLET'S  BALM. 

Zellie  had  indeed  been  listening  in  wrapt  attention  to  Mayrose's  maiden  speech. 
With  eyes  glistening  and  lips  half-parted  in  excitement,  she  had  drunk  in  every 
word  ;  and  the  cheers  which  exploded  round  her  struck  echoes  in  her  heart  under 
the  form  of  great  throbs  which  were  almost  audible  to  her  sister.  Violet  had  quick 
wits,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  she  had  passed  a  considerable  number  of  minutes 
since  the  day  of  the  King's  Chase  run  in  putting  two  and  two  together.  Zellie's 
agitation,  Mayrose's  constrained  manner  and  needless  departure  from  Elmwood, 
were  factors  in  a  quotient  very  simple  to  read  ;  but  Violet's  reading,  though  a 
natural  one,  was  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Seeing  no  reason  why  Mayrose  should 
not  propose  to  Zellie,  and  be  married  on  the  first  convenient  date,  she  supposed 
that  ZelhVs  evident  love  for  him  was  not  returned  ;  and  this  made  her  indignant. 
The  crime  of  insensibility  is  the  greatest  which  a  man  can  commit  in  woman's  eyes, 
and  if  Mayrose  had  been  composed  enough  to  observe  Violet,  he  might  have  noticed 
a  pronounced  shade  of  coldness  in  her  mien  as  she  shook  hands  with  him.  before 
his  speech. 

This  coldness  was  also  expressed  in  her  ride  home  with  her  father  and  mother. 
Whilst  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Waste  Papers  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  "  Fred- 
dy's great  hit"  —  that  is,  as  enthusiastic  as  his  temperate  soul  allowed  him  to  be  — 
and  whilst  Lady  Rosemary  chimed  in  with  admiring  monosyllables,  Violet  was 
pleased  to  see  nothing  uncommon  in  the  speech.  Lord  Hornette  had  spoken  quite 
as  well,  said  she,  a  little  rebelliously,  at  a  certain  agricultural  dinner,  and  had 
besides  contrived  to  make  people  laugh,  which  was  always  an  essential  in  these 
cases  ;  and  then  she  did  not  like  an  Englishman  to  dress  himself  up  in  a  blue  tunic 
when  he  had  only  political  remarks  to  offer.  Now  eloquence  is  a  great  charmer  of 
women,  and  any  feminine  jury  of  twelve  would  have  put  Violet  out  of  court.  Lord 
Rosemary  did  so  on  the  spot.  "For  it  was  really  a  good  speech,  Vie,"  ejaculated 
he,  as  if  he  were  judging  claret.  "  What  I  liked  about  it  was  its  Oxford  flavour. 
Cambridge  generally  sends  us  argumentative  men." 

"  And  it  was  in  such  perfect  taste,"  observed  Lady  Rosemary,  but  without 
showing  surprise  at  Violet's  criticisms,  for  she  had  frequently  remarked  of  late  that 


Lords  cheered  as  if  they  had  never 

iolet. 

'  It  would  have  been  much  more  cheered  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  replied 
the  sunny  Lord  Keeper,  reflectively.  «  Ten  years  in  the  other  House  would  have 
brought  Freddy  to  the  top  of  the  tree." 

«  ffi!  WlU  succeed;  w,e11  as  {i  is>"  remarked  Lady  Rosemary,  with  hopefulness. 

Uh,  yes,  provided  he  makes  a  rich  marriage,"  assented  the  Lord  Keeper, 
airily.        If  poor  Coralmere  were  gone  I  think  Freddy  would  have  a  fine  chance! 

Whafcafu88  ^y  Co-^re  was  making  all 


then  ^ere'f  Mkf  P  ^  d6^1  beg  Pardon»"  apologised  the  Lord  Keeper.     «  But 
Miss  Pennywoddle,  or  any  other  person  of  good  looks  and  dower. 
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Freddy  must  find  some  one  before  the  season  is  over  to  give  dinners  for  him  in  that 
big  house." 

"I  think  it's  very  mean  of  men  to  care  so  much  about  dining,  papa,"  exclaimed 
Violet,  with  flashes  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Well,  miss,  if  you  had  a  few  brothers  and  I  had  nothing  to  divide  between 
you  and  Zell,  you  might  be  anxious  too  about  the  dinner  side  of  life,"  laughed  the 
Earl.  And  in  all  that  his  Lordship  sinned  not,  for  he  was  aware  of  no  cause  or 
impediment  why  Freddy's  matrimonial  or  prandial  prospects  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed as  freely  as  any  country  cousin's. 

But  the  while  Zellie  glanced  out  of  the  window  at  the  passing  cabs  and  crowds, 
at  the  newsboys  selling  evening  copies  of  the  papers  with  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech,  at  the  City  tide  of  omnibusses  flooding  westward  to  dinner  and  tea,  and  she 
said  nothing.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  when  Violet  was  assaulting  Mayrose's  success 
with  her  little  pin  thrusts,  the  blood  mantled  in  pink  waves  to  Zellie 's  cheeks,  and 
her  lips^slightly  quivered  ;  but  she  showed  no  other  sign  of  hearing  what  was  said, 
and  so  Violet  babbled  on  guilelessly  not  suspecting  that  she  was  a  cause  of  pain. 
But  she  was  soon  to  learn  what  she  had  done.  The  sisters  had  rooms  adjoining 
each  other,  and  on  this  particular  evening  the  maid  whom  they  shared  in  common 
was  to  dress  them  for  a  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh's;  but  instead  of  ringing 
for  this  attendant  immediately  on  arriving  home,'  Violet  came  into  Zellie's  room,  as 
her  custom  was,  for  half-an-hour's  talk  and  for  some  tea.  A  tiny  copper  kettle 
stood  on  the  grate  bracket,  hissing  its  steam  into  the  room,  and  a  tea-service  in 
Sevres  china  was  set  on  a  small  tea  table,  with  its  cream  jug,  plate  of  cakes,  and 
rolled  wafers  of  bread  and  butter  all  ready.  Zellie  and  Violet  loved  to  make  their 
tea  themselves,  without  servants'  help,  and  this  half-hour  they  spent  nibbling  at 
those  wafers  of  bread  and  butter,  and  chatting  over  the  queer  things  or  people  they 
had  seen  during  the  day,  was  always  a  cosy  one.  This  time,  however,  when  Violet 
returned  from  her  own  room  into  Zellie's,  after  taking  off  her  dress  and  putting  on 
a  marvellously  cosy  peignoir,  Zellie  said,  impatiently,  with  her  lips  set,  "Please 
take  your  tea  into  your  own  room,  Violet.  I  want  to  be  alone." 

Violet  stood  surprised  at  the  doorway,  and  with  both  hands  in  her  hair,  which, 
she  had  begun  to  let  down.  "  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  want  to  be  alone,"  repeated  Zellie,  in  a  tone  as  peevish  as  her  gentle  voice 
could  assume.  She  was  still  dressed,  and  was  standing  opposite  her  toilet  glass 
drawing  off  her  gloves,  and  throwing  them  on  the  table.  That  glass  reflected  a 
very  pretty,  but  troubled  face,  with  a  flush  of  stung  pride  that  fevered  her  whole 
frame  ;  and  Violet  quailed  a  little  at  it. 

"I  won't  go,  Zellie,  till  you  tell  me  what  I've  done  to  make  you  cross,"  she 
answered  ruefully,  with  a  lock  of  hair  falling  over  her  eyes,  and  so  saying,  she  softly 
closed  the  door  and  stole  in. 

Then  Zellie  turned  upon  her,  as  the  best  of  girls  will  when  wounded  by  their 
younger  sisters.  No  dove  could  have  been  milder  than  Zellie,  and  no  diamond  was 
purer  than  her  childlike  heart ;  but  even  doves  will  turn  and  diamonds  cut. 

"Why,  what  have  I  done  that  you  should  wish  to  tease  me  and  make  me  un- 
happy 1"  she  broke  out,  unclasping  one  of  her  bracelets  with  petulant  force.  "You've 
been  doing  it  for  days — you  know  you  have !" 

"I  tease  you  !"  echoed  poor  Violet,  letting  a  whole  cascade  of  locks  fall  over 
her  eyes  in  her  amazement. 

"  Yes,  teasing  me,  and  acting  as  no  sister  who  loved  me  would  have  done  ;  and 
then  you  say  your  prayers  at  night!"  faltered  unreasonable  Zellie,  tearing  rather 
than  unlocking  the  other  trinkets  off  her  white  wrists. 

"I  didn't  think  you  would  ever  speak  to  me  so  unkindly  as  that,"  pouted 
Violet,  picking  at  the  frill  of  her  peignoir  with  troubled  fingers,  and  looking  as  if 
she  were  ready  to  cry  ;  "and  if  it's  because  I  spoke  about  that  speech,  I  wish  there 
had  been  no  speech,"  said  Violet,  feelingly. 

"I  call  it  wicked  and  unsisterly,"  was  Zellie's  pitiless  answer,  as  she  turned 
her  back  on  Violet  and  made  as  if  she  would  cut  short  all  discussion.     But  in  that 
movement  Violet  saw  that  some  tears  were  welling  out  of  her  sister's  eyes,  and  this 
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disarmed  her.  She  followed  Zellie  with  quick  forgiving  steps,  twined  an  arm  round 
her  neck  and  kissed  her.  •  •>  i_  j 

"Don't  call  me  unsisterly,  Zellie.  I  was  angry  with  Freddy,  because  it's  hard 
to  be  patient  with  a  man  who  looks  so  pleased  with  himself  when— when— in  fact, 
dear,  I  knew  you  were  miserable." 

She  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  in  avoiding  this  subject,  for  there  are 
topics  too  delicate  for  allusion  even  between  sisters.  But  Zellie  and  Violet  had 
always  been  as  one,  having  no  secrets  from  each  other— before  this  one  had  arisen 
—and  to  have  gone  back  to  her  room,  leaving  Zellie  to  become  good-tempered 
a^ain  at  her  leisure,  was  more  than  Violet  would  have  the  heart  to  do.  This  was 
not  the  first  symptom  of  Zellie's  unhappiness  either  ;  and  Violet  much  wished  to 
be  rid  of  the  load  that  was  oppressing  them  both,  or  at  least  to  bear  her  share  of 
it.  So  it  was  with  an  air  of  protection  as  well  as  loving  repentence  for  any  sorrow 
she  might  have  occasioned  that  she  put  her  arms  round  Zellie  and  kissed  her,  once, 
twice,  most  tenderly.  Then  Zellie  too  forgave. 

"You  mustn't  mind  me,  Vie,"  she  murmured,  not  being  able  to  withstand 
those  kisses.  "What  I  said  was  cruel  and  foolish— I  know  it  ;  but  I  thought  you 
were  teasing  me." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  tease  you,  dear  ;  but  come  and  sit  down  ;  tea  will  do  you 
good  ;  and  we'll  talk,"  said  Violet,  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  unhook  her  sis- 
ter's dress  ;  and  it  needed  but  a  few  touches  of  her  deft  fingers  to  robe  Zellie  in  a 
drapery  like  her  own  and  to  set  her  in  a  low  easy-chair  near  the  fire.  Every 
woman  is  at  heart  a  nurse  would  be  a  truer  proverb  than  another  which  begins 
similarly,  for  after  Violet  had  taken  up  the  little  copper  kettle  and  poured  its 
steaming  floods  on  to  the  leaves  whose  aroma  soon  filled  the  room,  and  after  she 
had  knelt  down  on  the  hearthrug  at  Zellie's  feet  with  the  plate  of  bread  and  butter 
in  her  hands  to  give  herself  a  countenance,  what  intuitive  wisdom  of  womanhood 
was  it  that  made  her  divine  the  one  right  balm  for  Zellie's  sufferings  ? 

*  *  I  was  out  of  patience  with  Freddy,  Zell,  but  do  you  know  I  think  he  is  very 
fond  of  you,  dear,"  said  she,  with  slow  archness,  and  pushing  one  of  the  wafers  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  plate,  as  if  this  were  the  particular  one,  and  not  any  of 
the  others,  which  she  wished  Zellie  to  take.  "  It's  easy  to  see  what  a  man  thinks  ; 
and  there  are  some  men  who  fancy  one  doesn't  know  what's  in  their  thoughts,  but 
they're  mistaken.  I  guessed  it  all  along  by  Freddy's  voice  and  by  his  eyes  when  he 
imagined  nobody  was  watching  him  ;  but  then  I  was  angry  with  him  because  he 
didn't  speak  his  mind  " — and  was  it  part  of  the  prescription  for  the  use  of  the  balm 
that  Violet  should  keep  her  eyes  on  the  ground  so  as  not  to  perceive  Zellie  blushing  ? 

"  Then  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  miserable,"  added  Violet.  "  If  a  man  made 
you  unhappy  ever  so  little,  I  would  speak  as  crossly  of  him  as  I  could,  because  he 
would  deserve  it." 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you — angry,"  replied  Zellie,  rather  tremulously,  in  a 
voice  as  low  as  her  sister's.  "  All  that  Fred — Lord  May  rose  said  was  so  noble  that 
it  seemed  hard-hearted  of  you.  Even  papa  was  touched." 

"Yes  ;  but  a  man  should  not  know  only  how  to  speak  to  lords,"  proceeded 
Violet,  still  pushing  the  wafer  forward  with  the  smallest  of  her  fingers.  "  He 
should  be  able  to  speak  to  us — that's  what  I  was  saying  to  myself.  But  I  expect 
he's  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what  ?"  asked  Zellie,  naively ;  and  just  then  the  wafer  of  bread 
and  butter  found  its  way  on  to  the  plate  in  her  lap,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
a  cup  of  tea  came  into  her  hands,  because  Violet  dumbly  insisted  on  it. 

"Well,  afraid  of  money,"  answered  Violet,  catering  now  for  herself,  and 
shaking  the  locks  out  of  her  eyes.  "  There  is  always  something  of  that  sort  to 
make  everyone  wretched.  It  seems  we  are  rich  and  he  is  not— that  may  frighten 
him— men  are  so  odd !  Then  it  may  be  Lord  Hornette  "—and  again  Violet  kept 
her  eyes  away  from  her  sister  as  she  rose  and  filled  ner  own  cup. 

"Lord  Hornette  !"  ejaculated  Zellie,  nervously,  with  an  inflection  of  mingled 
dread  and  dislke. 

"  You  know,  dear,  he  was  always  showing  himself  polite  to  yoa  before  Freddy 
came  back,  and  people  may  have  talked  about  it,"  observed  Violet  wisely. 
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"But  I  never  made  Lord  flornette  any  promises,  Violet — never!" 

' '  Supposing,  though,  Zellie" — and  this  time  Violet  looked  on  the  ground  again, 
but  drew  nearer  to  her  sister — "  supposing  Lord  Hornette  asked  you  for  a — 
promise  ?" 

"Oh,  Violet  !  I  could  never  make  him  a  promise — not  if,  if  I  died  for  it  ! 
Never  !"  And  there  must  have  been  vehement  emphasis  in  this  answer,  for  Violet 
was  on  her  knees  again  in  an  instant,  making  Zellie  a  necklace  with  her  arms,  and 
whispering,  "But,  then,  Zellie,  we  have  only  to  wait  a  little  and  everything  will 
come  right.  Freddy  will  take  heart  and  speak — men  always  speak  after  they  have 
behaved  aggravatingly  for  a  time.  And  promise  never  to  think  I  am  teasing  you, 
eh  ?  Try  and  be  like  you  were  before  all  this — before  that  day  with  the  hounds." 

"  I  thought  he  was  killed  when  he  fell  from  his  horse, "  was  Zellie's  scarcely 
audible  answer — inaudible  because  Violet's  lips  crept  up  to  hers  as  she  made  it. 

But  these  scenes  of  emotion  are  never  allowed  to  last  long,  and  it  was  this  con- 
fidential moment  which  Miss  Stitchett,  the  maid,  selected  for  scratching  at  the 
door  and  remarking  that  it  was  time  for  their  ladyships  to  dress.  The  day  was 
waning  in  the  square  outside  ;  the  lampmen  were  dotting  their  red  stars  about 
Belgravia  ;  and  in  Zellie's  room  the  nicker  of  the  fire  threw  fitful  shadows  over  the 
group  of  the  two  sisters  nestling  cheek  to  cheek.  They  would  have  both  loved  to 
nestle  so  for  some  time  longer,  but  at  the  maid's  intrusion  Violet  rose,  and  stretched 
her  arms  above  her  head,  with  a  well-feigned  little  yawn  of  laziness  and  languor ; 
then  stooping  to  breathe  another  parting  whisper  of  good  hope  she  sought  her 
own  room  and  surrendered  herself  to  Miss  Stitchett's  comb,  and  ivory-backed 
brushes. 

But  the  curious  pait  of  this  episode  has  yet  to  be  told,  for,  whilst  inventing 
arguments  to  plead  in  favour  of  Mayrose's  attachment,  devotion,  and  modesty, 
Violet  had  ended  by  convincing  herself — a  phenomenon  of  which  lawyers  may  have 
some  experience.  Or  since  we  have  compared  Violet's  sisterly  ministrations  to  a 
balm,  it  was  as  if  she  had  culled  ingredients  at  haphazard,  and  was  now  surprised 
at  their  real  worth  and  efficacy.  So  long  as  she  had  judged  Mayrose  on  her  own 
account,  she  had  heaped  up  accusations  against  him,  taxing  him  with  callousness 
of  a  rare  order  for  not  instantaneously  requiting  the  love  that  was  being  lavished 
on  him  ;  but  in  taking  his  part  for  Zellie's  sake  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  money 
and  Lord  Hornette — the  two  somehow  joined — might  indeed  be  the  causes  of  his 
reserve. 

All  this  was  pondered  over  whilst  Miss  Stitchett  was  making  her  beautiful  for 
Bumblebeigh  House,  with  a  coiffure  copied  from  a  diagram  by  that  great  capillary 
artist,  Mr.  Friesemeche,  of  Paris,  and  with  a  dress  trimmed  with  rows  and  little 
bunches  of  those  blue  iridescent  feathers  taken  from  the  throats  of  peacocks — a  daz- 
zling conception  of  that  other  great  Parisian,  Mr.  Girth.  Still,  when  she  was  ready 
for  conquest,  and  was  fastening  on  the  sapphire  ornaments — bracelets,  necklace, 
and  ear-rings — which  by  Mr.  Girth's  written  orders  were  to  be  worn  "  profusely," 
Violet  could  not  help  exclaiming — 

"  After  all,  though  Freddy  is  very  provoking  and  silly,  papa  and  mamma  love 
him — I  love  him — everybody  loves  him.  He  has  only  to  come  and  say  that  he 
loves  Zellie  and  we  should  all  be  happy,  everyone  of  us." 

And  so  this  prudent  little  schemer  resolved  that  whenever  she  met  Master 
Freddy,  whether  at  Bumblebeigh  House  that  night,  or  elsewhere,  she  would  give 
him  an  adroit  hint  to  set  him  on  the  track  of  duty. 

CHAPTEK  XX. 

THE   TRACK  OF   DUTY. 

She  did  see  Freddy  at  Bumblebeigh  House  that  evening  in  the  rout  that  fol- 
lowed the  Duke's  private  dinner-party,  but  the  crush  of  notables  was  so  great  that 
she  could  not  get  near  him.  London  had  poured  out  its  place-hunting  legions, 
male  and  feminine,  who  thronged  his  Grace's  yellow  drawing-rooms  to  smirk  before 
the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  all  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  and  Mayrose 
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having  being  borne  into  a  corner  by  the  tide,  remained  there  like  a  stranded  waif, 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Drone,  Rodent  Midge,  and  Keane  Forester  ladies  treating  him 
like  lawful  jetsam,  and  pulling  him  figuratively  to  pieces.  It  was  several  days  before 
Violet  fairly  saw  Mayrose  again  to  speak  to,  and  by  that  time  he  had  truly  added 
a  cubit  to  his  stature.  He  was  gazetted  Under-Secretary  for  the  Australian  Colon- 
ies •  and  moreover  he  was  somebody,  which  an  Under-Secretary  need  not  necessari- 
ly be  The  weeklv  papers,  following  in  the  train  of  the  dailies,  had  caught  up  his 
speech  and  analysed  it  as  a  remarkable— some  said  threatening— production,  the 
political  programme  of  a  new  party  ;  and  hereat  such  of  the  dailies  as  were  antago- 
nistic to  Mr.  Paramount^  men,  and  felt  disgusted  at  having  bestowed  praise  on 
somebody  who  turned  out  to  have  a  programme,  wrote  new  leaders  recanting  their 
previous  ones,  and  sneered  politely  at  the  speech,  warning  the  orator  against  bump- 
tiousness. This  was  no  mean  triumph.  Perhaps  though,  the  most  satistactory 
tribute  was  that  of  a  high-class  review,  which  in  the  hoity-toity  style  of  philosophy 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  speculated  on  the  functions  of  the  peers  in  the  abstract  and 
on  their  utility  in  general.  The  writer  deplored  the  position  of  the  young  peer 
of  nous  and  the  sense  of  wasted  power  which  must  oppress  him  at  finding  himself  in 
a  gerusian  assembly,  fated  by  the  conditions  of  its  essence  to  be  abortive,  bringing 
forth  magno  jam  conatu  magnus  nugas.  All  this  high-class  writing  filled  a  column, 
and  was  by  the  Rev.  Nonus  Nines. 

So  Mayrose  was,  beyond  remission,  a  public  servant.  He  drew  a  salary  of 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  had  patronage  to  dispose  of,  and  ruled  Australia  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Balbie  Drone — so  nick-named  from  a  slight  impediment  in  his 
speech,  which  enabled  him  to  say  but  one  half  of  what  he  desired,  and  therefore 
lent  an  air  of  preternatural  sapience  to  the  half  that  was  left  unsaid.  Possibly  these 
unsaid  halves  had  been  the  making  of  Lord  Balbie  Drone.  Judging  him  by  his 
countenance  one  was  moved  to  credit  him  with  a  depth  of  purpose  unfathomable, 
for  it  might  be  truly  said  of  him  as  of  a  certain  Chancellor,  that  nobody  was  ever 
so  wise  as  Lord  Balbie  looked.  He  came  to  the  office  every  morning  with  a  long 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  read  the  Times  ;  and  when  he  had  done  that  he  read 
some  other  paper.  The  cutting  of  the  leaves  of  a  Blue  book  with  an  ebony  paper 
knife  brought  him  to  the  hour  when  he  generally  took  a  brown-bread  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  sherry,  after  which  he  was  sufficiently  refreshed  to  vouchsafe  as  many  sig- 
natures as  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Kean-Midge,  requested  of  him. 
A  gentleman  of  polished  humility,  he  gave  Mayrose  no  trouble  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
and  was  glad — almost  grateful— when  the  latter  would  come  in  to  help  him  eat  the 
brown-bread  biscuits,  and  agree  with  him  that  sherry  was  not  what  it  used  to  be  in 
former  years.  Towards  three,  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged  sitting  com- 
fortably on  him,  his  lordship  would  set  out  for  the  House  of  Commons  on  foot, 
going  the  longest  way  because  he  made  it  a  principle  to  take  exercise,  and,  on  another 
principle,  he  contrived  to  leave  the  house  early  and  never  to  return  to  it  unless  ab- 
solutely wanted,  because  he  doubted  whether  night  air  was  good  for  the  lungs. 
Lord  Balbie's  hats  were  not  well  brushed,  nor  did  his  boots  fit  him,  but  there  was 
a  knowingly  politic  aspect  on  them  which  singled  them  out  from  the  hats  and  boots 
of  the  vulgar. 

Now  it  was  at  Lord  Balbie's  house  that  Violet  met  Mayrose  again,  for  the 
Duke  of  Bumblebeigh's  brother  had  married  a  rich  heiress  of  one  of  the  governing 
houses— the  Lady  Isabella  Keane-Forester,  and  her  ladyship  was  hospitable  in 
bringing  useful  and  pleasant  people  together.  Mayrose  had  been  speedily  invited 
there,  and  it  had  required  him  no  time  to  see  that  he  stood  in  Lady  Bella's  agree- 
able wide-awake  eyes  as  a  favoured  subaltern  does  towards  the  wife  of  his  colonel. 
Lady  Bella  loved  to  patronize  young  men,  to  draw  them  out,  show  them  and  give 
them  advice.  She  was  always  richly  covered— it  could  scarcely  be  styled  "  dress- 
ing, for  she  was  of  luxuriant  proportions,  and  a  little  amiss  in  her  taste  for  colours ; 
she  was  also  humourously  bluff,  and  the  club  called  her  privately  Belladonna,  not 
because  of  the  beauty  she  may  have  once  claimed,  but  because  of  her  conversation, 
which,  like  belladonna,  was  apt  to  make  the  pupils  of  one's  eyes  dilate. 

bo  you  are  in  the  office  now/'  she  said  to  Mayrose,  after  the  latter  had  fared 
sumptuously  at  her  board,  and  was  standing  before  her  in  the  drawing-room  during 
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the  few  minutes  that  precede  the  incursion  of  late  guests  invited  to  the  "assem- 
bly." "  You  have  an  excellent  place.  1  knew  poor  Sir  Job  Humdrombe,  who 
held  it  years  ago,  before  I  was  married  ;  his  wife  ran  away  with  her  footman." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Mayrose,  with  sympathy. 

"Yes,  it's  a  painful  subject,  and  I  never  allude  to  it  ;  but  those  Humdrombes 
have  always  been  unfortunate,"  continued  her  ladyship,  fanning  herself.  "  There 
was  Mr.  Dulleigh  Humdrombe,  who  became  Lord  Tweedledee,  and  people  always 
said  he  got  his  peerage  to  console  him  for  his  wife  having  gone  off  to  Mce  with 
Count  Vaudeville  of  the  French  Embassy.  He  threatened  to  poison  himself." 
•"I  hope  he  thought  better  of  it,"  was  Mayrose's  considerate  remark. 

"  Yes,  his  valet  tied  him  up  with  the  bed  curtains  and  cried  for  the  police,  so 
that  it  very  nearly  got  into  the  papers.  These  things  are  all  good  to  know,  but 
not  to  be  talked  about  ;  in  fact  I  often  wonder  myself  how  it  is  that  scandals  get 
circulated  and  remembered  as  they  do.  But  now  tell  me,"  broke  off  Lady  Bella, 
with  a  most  proper  sigh,  "you  have  half  the  patronage  of  the  office  to  dispose  of  ?" 

"A  part  of  ifc,  I  believe,"  answered  Mayrose.  "Lord  Albert  has  been  kind 
enough  to  hand  me  over  some  of  the  appointments. " 

"Oh,  it's  the  custom,  and  there's  no  kindness  in  it,"  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
frankly.  "  Is  there  not  a  judgeship  in  the  Grogsome  Islands  vacant  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  five  dozen  applicants  for  it.  I  was  reading  the  testimonials  before 
dinner,"  laughed  the  new  Under-Secretary. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  wouldn't  read  testimonials  if  I  were  you,"  exclaimed  Lady  Bella- 
donna, with  an  engaging  shrug,  and  a  matronly  look  of  indulgence.  "  If  you  have 
not  yet  appointed  anybody,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  capital  person ;  he  is  a  sort  of 
relative  of  mine,  so  I  can  depend  upon  him — young  Staulker  Kodent,  who  has  been 
at  the  bar  some  years.  He  took  the  highest  honours  at  Oxford,  I  believe — what 
they  call  a  pass-degree." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  recommend  Mr.  Rodent,"  bowed  Mayrose, 
a  little  bewildered  ;  and  just  as  his  first  piece  of  patronage  had  thus  been  whipped 
skilfully  out  of  his  hands  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  five  score  of  gentlemen  who 
had  sent  in  testimonials,  the  assembly  guests  began  to  flow  in.  This  enabled  him 
to  retreat  and  accost  his  chief,  who  forthwith  introduced  him  to  various  people  pre- 
sumably belonging  to  the  testimonal  order  of  creation,  for  they  talked  of  the 
Australian  Archipelago  as  if  they  all  wanted  to  be  sent  there  by  the  next  boat,  and 
as  if  Mayrose  would  oblige  them"  particularly  in  assisting  their  embarkation.  Not 
much  diverted  by  all  this,  the  Under-Secretary  meditated  whether  he  could  not 
glide  away  unobserved  and  go  home  to  deal  with  some  business  of  the  office,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  require  special  attention,  and  he  had  reached  an  outer  room  on 
his  way  to  exit  when  he  felt  the  tap  of  a  ian  on  his  arm,  and  turning  round  was 
confronted  by  Violet — all  silk,  feathers  and  flowers. 

"Ah,  it's  you,  Violet  !"  he  said,  with  a  brightening  up  of  his  features,  which 
had  been  weary  a  minute  before,  and  held  out  his  hand,  well  pleased. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  become  too  grand  to  talk  to  any  one  now,"  replied  Violet, 
with  a  little  pout ;  "  you  passed  Zellie  and  me  just  now  without  even  looking  at  us." 

"  The  gas  or  those  twinkling  eyes  of  yours  must  have  blinded  me,"  he  smiled, 
apologetically.  "But  how  is  Zellie?"  And  this  he  said  in  a  tone  of  simulated 
quietude  as  if  he  were  alluding  to  a  very  distant  person  indeed. 

"  Zellie  is  very  well,"  answered  Violet,  quite  catching  the  accent  of  the  question, 
and  taking  his  arm  coldly  out  of  protest  at  it.  "  You  would  not  have  occasion  to 
ask  if  you  came  to  see  us  more  often." 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Lady  Eosemary  twice  this  week,"  pleaded  Mayrose. 

"  Yes,  when  Zellie  and  I  were  out,"  retorted  Violet,  affecting  to  fasten  a  button 
of  her  glove. 

"  I  wished  both  times  you  had  been  in,"  said  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Australia. 

"Yes,  a  man  is  always  wishing  things  which  cost  him  no  trouble,"  replied  Violet 
severely,  as  she  beat  down  her  coruscating  skirt  ;  but  now  they  had  reached  the 
confines  of  the  drawing-room,  where  a  distinguished  vocalist  with  a  butter-coloured 
head  had  just  been  invited,  at  his  own  ill-concealed  desire,  to  sit  down  at  the  piano 
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and  sing  British  ballads.     So  the  room  was  hushed,  and   Mayrose  led  Violet  in 
silence  to  a  seat  whilst  the  gifted  being  poured  out  his  warble  :— 

"You're  loo-o-o-o-king  as  bright  as  the  mo-o-o-rn,  lov'. 

You're  loo-o-o-o-king  as  bright  as  the  day-ay-ay, 
But  whilst  on  your  cha-a-a-arms  I'm  dila-a-a-ting, 
You're  stea-ea-ealing  my  poo-o-o-or  hea-eart  away-ay-ay  !" 

Lord  Balbie  Drone,  who  loved  music  as  he  did  fresh  air  in  dry  weather,  was 
enjoying  this  melody  with  his  eyes  shut ;  and  his  chin  on  his  waistcoat  in  a  corner. 
Everybody  else  was  serious,  not  to  say  sad.  Mayrose  could  not  discover  Zellie, 
perhaps  because  she  was  concealed  from  him  by  numbers  of  the  sad  people  in  large 
chignons  sitting  down,  and  by  others  perhaps  sadder,  in  dress  coats,  standing  up. 
So  he  reverted  to  Violet,  who  had  been  examining  him  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  with  a  look  of  injured  dignity,  as  if  there  could  be  no  forgiveness  on  her  part 
unless  there  was  entire  submissiveness  and  contrition  on  his.  Not  guessing,  how- 
ever, what  was  in  her  mind,  and  not  knowing  consequently,  what  he  had  to  be 
contrite  at,  Mayrose  seemed  amused  at  her  serious  face — a  recollection  of  old  days 
when  she  used  to  grow  angry  with  him  if  he  stayed  over  his  books  instead  of 
coming  out  to  fish,  and  play  sulks  with  him  during  an  afternoon.  Accordingly 
during  the  second  stanza  of  the  ballad,  when  the  audience  are  privileged  to 
resume  their  conversation  in  whispers,  under  pretext  of  admiring  the  music,  he 
stooped  and  said  :  "  What  a  wilful  little  thing  you  are,  Violet  ;  just  fancy  being 
offended  with  me  because  I  didn't  know  when  you  would  be  out  !" 

••You  know  we  always  ride  in  the  Park  from  twelve  till  two,"  responded 
Violet,  as  though  all  the  world  were  aware  of  this  thing. 

"  From  twelve  till  two  ?" 

"Yes,  papa  goes  with  us  when  he  can,  and  when  he  can't  we  ride  alone  with 
the  groom — Zellie  and  I.  Do  you  ride  ?"  added  Violet  demurely. 

'"  I  have  no  hack  for  the  present,"  said  Mayrose,  reflecting  of  a  sudden  how 
much  a  saddle-horse  might  add  to  the  comfort  of  life. 

"  Well,  if  you  bought  a  horse  and  rode  into  the  Park  with  it,  I  should  always 
be  glad  to  see  you,"  observed  Violet,  pretending  to  look  at  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
"  and— so  would  Zellie." 

This  last  word  was  low  uttered,  and  was  moreover  half  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  the  ballad,  for  the  butter- coloured  tenor  was  proceeding  on  his  tuneful  way  : 

"  You're  smi-i-i-iling,  and  that's  a  goo-o-o-od  sign,  lov', 

Say  ye-e-e-s,  and  you'll  ne-e-e-ver  repe-e-ent ; 
Or  if  you  wou-ou-ould  ra-a-ther  be  si-i-i-lent, 

Your  si-i-i-i-lence  I'll  take  fo-o-o-or  conse-e-e-ent !  " 

'!  Beautiful  voice,"  said  Mayrose,  gravely,  when  the  next  stanza  and  the  bal- 
lad with  it  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  amidst  sincere  applause  ;  and  now,  in 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  sad  people  leaving  their  places  and  forming  new 
groups,  he  turned,  with  Violet's  welcome  words  melting  in  his  heart — for  he  had 
heard  them,  despite  the  music — and  set  eyes  on  Zellie.  Lord  Hornette  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  sofa  where  she  sat,  and  it  struck  him  that  she  appeared  much  less 
melancholy  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her.  Her  lips  moved  to  answer  everything 
the  Earl  said  ;  she  even  smiled,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show — so  far  as  Mayrose 
could  see — that  she  was  not  listening  to  the  compliments  of  a  man  she  liked  or 
loved.  Mayrose  had  got  apart  from  Violet,  for  a  cohort  of  moustached  men  with 
eighteen-penny  bunches  in  their  button-holes,  Guardsmen  for  the  most  part,  had 
come  to  flit  round  her,  and  he  stood  a  moment  uncertain  whether  he  should  go 
away,  or  approach  Zellie  under  cover  of  Hornette's  presence,  and  pay  her  the  civil- 
ity of  a  greeting.  It  might  look  strange  and  uncouth  if  he  did  not,  for  she  might 
catch  sight  of  his  retreating  figure.  He  thought  he  would  go  up  to  her. 

But  he  was  still  deliberating,  when  there  suddenly  broke  upon  the  scene  the 
agitated  features  of  Dolly  Drone.  This  burly  personage  had  evidently  been  thrown 
into  commotion  by  something  startling,  for  he  made  straight  towards  his  brother, 
ploughing  himself  a  channel  through  the  crowd  with  a  promptitude  which  nothing 
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but  the  habit  of  Society  prevented  from  resembling  a  hustle  ;  then  he  touched 
Lord  Hornette  on  the  arm,  and  said  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  The  Earl  started, 
questioned  his  brother  with  excitement,  then  bowed  hurriedly  to  Zellie,  and  van- 
ished into  another  room  with  Dolly  ;  but  the  two  re -appeared  in  an  instant,  the 
elder  brother  with  an  ugly  frown  and  biting  his  lips,  the  other  labouring  behind 
like  a  heavy  brig  in  distress.  Right  towards  May  rose  they  came,  not  seeming  to 
perceive  him  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  door  ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  brush  by, 
Lord  Hornette  looked  up,  and  his  features  rapidly  cleared. 

"Ah,  Mayrose,  it's  just  you  we  were  going  to  look  for !  It's  most  lucky  you're 
here.  Do  come  along  with  us,  please  ;  something  very  unpleasant  has  happened!" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mayrose,  astonished,  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by 
Lord  Hornette  into  the  tea-room.  Here  they  surprised  the  vocalist  with  the  butter- 
colored  head  rewarding  himself  for  his  late  efforts  with  a  cup  of  extremely  hot 
coffee.  He  appeared  to  think  at  first  that  this  deputation  of  noblemen  had  come  to 
congratulate  him,  but  discovering  his  error  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  smile,  he 
slunk  away  as  if  he  had  been  caught  singing  out  of  tune. 

"Look  here — read  this!"  explained  the  Earl,  taking  a  newspaper  from  his 
brother  and  tearing  it  open.  "Wasn't  I  right  to  tell  you  how  people  talk  about  the 
slightest  thing !  It's  most  awkward  and  insolent— see  here,"  and  he  handed  May- 
rose  the  sheet,  scoring  the  paragraph  with  his  glove. 

It  was  a  late  edition  of  the  Muffin  Bell,  a  London  evening  paper  of  repute,  and 
Mayrose  read  this : 

"  MARRIAGE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. — Our  Hiveborough  correspondent  telegraphs  that 
a  match  has  been  arranged  between  Viscount  Mayrose,  the  new  Under- Secretary 
to  Australia,  and  Lady  Azalea  Carol,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kosemary, 
K.G.,  Lord  Keeper." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what  Mayrose  felt  as  he  scanned  these  lines. 
Certain  it  is  that  Ms  pulses  throbbed  quick,  and  that  his  face  twice  changed  color 
before  Lord  Hornette's  dry,  irritated  voice  jarred  on  him,  crying,  "  You  see,  if  it's 
not  stopped  in  time  the  paragraph  will  be  reprinted  in  all  the  morning  papers. 
But  it's  only  eleven,  and  I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  going  the  round  of  all  the  news- 
paper offices  and  the  press  agencies  to  give  this  thing  a  flat  denial.  We'll  go  with 
you,  but  you  are  the  only  man  who  can  speak  authoritatively  in  the  affair." 

"  The  only  man,"  echoed  Dolly  Drone,  panting. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

A   CONTRADICTION. 

If  this  newspaper  paragraph  had  appeared  but  a  few  days  later  !  If  Mayrose 
could  have  met  Zellie  and  Violet  but  once  alone  in  thfe  Park,  or  if  that  evening  at 
Lady  Belladonna's  he  had  talked  but  half  as  long  with  Zellie  as  he  had  done  with 
Violet,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  him  then  to  have  obeyed  Lord  Hornette, 
and  spent  a  night  scouring  the  press  offices.  One  word  from  Zellie,  one  unmistak- 
able glance,  would  have  given  him  heart  to  speak  out,  and  if  Zellie  had  but  smiled 
in  listening  to  him,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all  perplexities,  so  that  he 
might  have  said  to  Lord  Hornette,  "  Let  the  paragraph  stand."  The  Earl  would 
have  quarreled  with  him,  of  course  ;  but,  after  all,  the  happiness  of  his  life  and  that 
of  Zellie  were  of  more  account  to  him  than  Lord  Hornette's  good  pleasure.  As  it 
was,  however,  nothing  had  occurred  between  Zellie  and  himself  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  which  Lord  Hornette  had  taken  advantage  at  Elmwood.  Lady  Rosemary 
had  said  nothing  which  could  make  Mayrose  suppose  that  Hornette  had  been  guilty 
of  misrepresentation  ;  Zellie's  manner  in  the  House  of  Lords  could  by  no  means 
be  construed  into  anything  more  than  an  indication  of  friendly  admiration  and 
goodwill — had  he  not  seen  her  that  very  night  chatting  most  amicably  with  Horn- 
ette ? — and,  in  sum,  he  was  still  bound  by  the  solemn  promise  he  had  given  to  the 
Earl.  Besides,  the  contradiction  of  the  paragraph  was  not  a  thing  that  could  be 
postponed  until  Mayrose  had  time  to  feel  his  ground  anew.  Even  as  he  stood  in 
that  tea-room  fingering  the  newspaper  confusedly,  the  compositors  of  the  morning 
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iournals  might  be  setting-up  the  announcement  in  type,  and  every  moment  lost  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  rightful  suitor's  point  of  view. 

"  You  see  the  false  news  will  be  repeated  all  over  the  country  to-morrow  if  we 
hesitate,"  repeated  the  Earl,  impatiently,  and  with  a  testy  gesture,  as  he  watched 

May"°Yes,biawill  come  with  you,"  said  Mayrose,  waking  up,  and  they  went  down 
stairs  together,  out  among  the  servants  and  linkmen,  and  the  flare  of  carriage-lamps 
on  the  pavement.  Mayrose's  brougham  was  called  ;  Lord  Hornette  sprang  into  it, 
but  iust  as  Dolly  Drone  was  going  to  do  the  same  his  brother  stopped  him,  'Sup- 
pose you  go  off  to  the  Palaestra,  Doll,  and  hunt  up  Nines.  He's  thick  with  all  the 
papers  and  you  two  can  go  to  three  of  the  offices  whilst  we  call  at  the  others,  'and 
the  Earl  hurriedly  mentioned  the  newspapers  which  he  and  Mayrose  would  visit. 
Accordingly  Dolly  Drone  drove  off  obediently  to  that  stronghold  of  literary 
Philistinism,  the  Palasstra  Club,  to  disturb  the  Rev.  Nonus  Nines,  whilst  Mayrose 
and  his  companion  sped  away  eastward  as  fast  as  clashing  wheels  could  carry 
them  They  crossed  cabs  jolting  home  with  their  family  freights  from  the  play- 
house's :  men  with  the  collars  of  their  great  coats  up,  striding  quickly  to  their 
lodgings  and  letting  themselves  in  stealthily  with  their  latch-keys  ;  policemen 
putting  their  lantern  to  keyholes  and  trying  to  see  that  doojs  and  area-gates  were 
safely  locked.  They  passed  clubs  with  their  blinds  down  and  huge  shadows  of 
men  reading  colossal  newspapers,  and  maybe  conning  over  that  very  insertion  about 
the  "  marriage  in  high  life;"  then  oyster-shops  aflame  with  gas,  red  with  their 
trophies  of  shell-fish,  and  noisy  with  cheap  revelry  ;  their  carriage  bumped  over 
the  ill-crushed  stones  of  the  macadam,  and  passed  again  loud  music  halls,  tawdry 
divans,  and  riotous  gin-palaces,  pouring  out  their  contingents  of  tired  feasters ;  and 
here  and  there  bedizened  forms  of  women  hanging  about  street  corners,  and  sorry 
fellows  tottering  towards  the  clutches  of  these  decoyers  with  the  enchanted  leer  of 
bad  spirits  on  them.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  night  when  Vice  puts  on  her  rouge 
and  frippery  over  half  a  dozen  acres  of  London  ground,  and  succeeds  in  looking  as 
hideous  as  is  natural  amidst  a  people  who  take  so  joylessly  to  her  worship  as  we 
English  do.  For  English  Vice,  with  her  forced  jests  and  sham-faced  looks,  has 
small  affinity  with  her  frolicsome  sisters  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Florence,  or  even 
with  that  brawling  relative  of  hers  who  carouses  in  New  York.  We  are  a  dull 
people,  who  are  not  seen  with  advantage  away  from  our  home  firesides.  So,  pass- 
ing through  these  vicious  precincts,  the  two  young  men  rolled  up  the  half -empty 
Strand  towards  the  purer  abodes  where  men  lose  their  hair  and  sleep  by  preaching 
at  vices,  social  or  political,  to  the  tune  of  groaning  steam  presses.  At  any  other 
time  it  might  have  amused  them  both  to  brush  their  way  up  the  wooden  staircases 
of  these  dwellings,  odorous  with  ink  and  damp  paper,  and  to  see  virtuous  Literature 
measuring  out  her  sermons  by  the  column  of  eight  words  to  a  line.  The  printer's 
devils  with  faces  besmudged  ;  the  reporters  hugging  fi flimsy"  against  their  thread- 
bare bosoms  ;  the  husky  gentlemen  who  have  hurried  with  the  first  news  of  murders 
just  committed,  conflagrations  raging,  or  burglaries  unpublished  ;  those  owl-like 
birds  of  night,  the  critics,  whose  dress  coat-tails  bulge  agape  with  notes  on  that 
evening's  new  drama  so  enthusiastically  applauded  ;  the  small  fry  who  indite  para- 
graphs, the  bigger  fry  who  pen  leaders,  and  the  editors,  chief  or  sub.,  whose  task  it 
is  to  reduce  the  mass  of  phrasing  into  palatable  pulp — all  these  persons  are  worth  a 
midnight's  visit,  and  might  afford  themes  for  study  to  men  fresh  from  the  echoes 
of  women's  prattle  or  of  drawing-room  tenors'  minstrelsy.  But  if  Mayrose  and 
Lord  Hornette  had  been  old  in  their  experience  of  the  Fourth  Estate — or  first 
Estate,  judging  it  by  its  own  opinion  of  itself — they  could  not  have  shown  more 
indifference  to  the  sights  which  met  them.  Reaching  the  seedy  but  illustrious 
mansion  where  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  papers  put  its  conscientious  beliefs 
into  print,  they  alighted  at  the  same  time  as  a  gentleman  from  a  hansom,  pre- 
sumably one  of  the  conscientious  staff,  who  vanished  through  the  door  with  his 
head  averted,  as  if  detection  would  be  most  grievous  to  him.  They  followed  this 
gentleman  through  the  door  and  handed  their  cards  to  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves  and  a 
paper  cap,  who  had  some  crumbs  of  cheese  on  his  lips,  and  scrambled  up  a  stair- 
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case,  leaving  them  in  a  draught.  Literature  is  ever  queerly  housed  and  has  strange 
attendants. 

But  the  cards  of  a  peer  and  a  noble  M.  P. — the  one  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  other  a  future  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh — commanded  attention  even  from 
an  Editor,  to  whom  the  great  of  the  earth  were  as  nine-pins.  Lord  Mayrose  might 
have  come  from  Downing-street  with  special  information  about  that  war  in  the 
Cocoa  country,  and  he  could  not  be  left  in  a  draught.  The  man  in  the  paper-cap 
shambled  down  and  begged  their  lordships  to  step  up ;  and  they  stepped  up  into 
the  room  where  the  Editor — enthroned  behind  piles  of  letters,  litters  of  telegrams, 
manuscripts  in  every  illegible  variety,  and  on  every  species  of  onion  peel  foreign 
paper — sat  correcting  the  proof  of  a  leader.  He  was  a  notable  personage  this — the 
man  who,  better  than  any  historian  past  or  present,  could  have  written  the  truth 
about  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  man  who  of  all  others  would  have  been 
least  tempted  to  write  it.  The  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  this  world's  affairs 
would  have  been  enough  to  muddle  most  men,  but  it  had  not  muddled  him;  he 
appeared  to  see  clear  through  it  all,  and  to  have  reached  the  pacifying  impression 
that  to-day  is  as  yesterday,  and  the  newest  events,  like  old  stories  which  Time 
delights  to  tell  over  and  over  again  like  a  feeble  aged  person  in  his  dotage.  Dig- 
nified but  humorous  in  mien,  of  manners  polite  and  ministerial,  this  diplomatist  of 
the  Quill — who  might  have  checkmated  Talleyrand,  and  winked  at  Gortschakoff,  if 
he  had  thought  it  worth  while — wore  a  benevolent  look  which  seemed  to  say  that 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  unbosoming  yourself  to  him,  for  that  whatever  might  be 
your  communication  he  should  attach  but  a  secondary  importance  to  it.  Lord 
Hornette,  who  knew  this  famous  Editor  from  having  dined  with  him  at  Bumblebeigh 
House,  shook  his  hand  and  accosted  him  with  a  deference  he  would  have  shown  to 
no  other  man  in  England — much  less  in  Ireland — not  being  a  Royal  Prince. 

"  We  are  really  sorry  to  trespass  on  you  at  this  busy  hour,  but  something  very 
annoying  has  appeared  in  an  evening  paper,"  said  the  Earl,  and  he  forthwith 
explained  what  that  something  was. 

"I  had  seen  the  paragraph,  and  we  should  naturally  have  quoted  it, "  answered 
the  editor,  with  a  bland  look  at  Mayrose,  implying  that  although  these  quotations 
were  generally  the  business  of  the  sub-editors  who  sat  in  a  lower  room,  yet  an  event 
so  important  as  his  lordship's  marriage  would  have  been  cared  for  by  his  own 
sovereign  eye. 

"I  am  inexpressibly  surprised  at  an  evening  paper  being  so  incautious,"  pro- 
ceeded Lord  Hornette,  in  a  high  falsetto  ;  and  he  was  too  fidgetty  to  accept  the  seat 
which  the  editor  offered  him. 

"It  was  very  incautious,"  assented  the  editor,  but  in  a  tone  as  if  the  prudence 
of  evening  newspapers  was  past  praying  for.  "You  would  wish  the  statement 
denied  at  once  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mayrose,  in  reply  to  a  second  look  from  the  editor,  who  appeared 
to  scan  him  with  interest  as  a  man  who  was  very  young  to  have  already  made  his 
mark  in  the  world  by  a  speech,  and  to  be  now  signalising  himself  by  a  wrongly- 
imputed  marriage.  Unquestionably  he  divined  that  there  must  be  a  mystery  under 
all  this,  which  he  would  discover  in  due  season,  and  which  now  accounted  for  May- 
rose  being  so  reserved,  whilst  Lord  Hornette  was  so  excited  and  loquacious. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  repeated  Mayrose.  "Would  you  kindly  state  that  the 
rumour  is  incorrect." 

"  Utterly  unfounded  and  quite  unjustifiable,"  added  the  Earl,  warmly,  as  if 
Mayrose's  words  were  very  far  from  emphasising  the  full  gravity  of  the  offence. 

But  the  editor  naturally  adopted  Mayrose's  phraseology  : — 

"I  will  take  care  the  denial  is  printed  in  a  conspicuous  place,"  he  said,  with  a 
smirk,  and  stooping  over  his  table  he  wrote  with  his  own  august  hand  this  para- 
graph : — "We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  announcement  published  by  an  even- 
ing contemporary  of  a  projected  marriage  between  Viscount  Mayrose  and  the  Lady 
Azalea  Carol,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rosemary,  K.G.,  is  incorrect." 

Now  there  is  a  great  difference  in  print  between  "incorrect"  and  "utterly 
unfounded,"  and  Lord  Hornette,  who  wished  to  see  the  garrulous  Muffin  Bell  pul- 
verized, thought  the  contradiction  as  it  stood  unduly  tame.  But  reflection  doubtless 
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showed  him  that  the  denial  of  a  marriage  rumour  must  be  so  worded  as  to  convey 
no  idea  of  irritation — this  for  the  lady's  sake  as  much  as  for  the  gentleman's — and 
so  he  suffered  the  above  formula  to  serve  as  a  model  to  all  the  other  editors  whom 
Mayrose  and  he  bestirred  after  thanking  and  quitting  the  first  one.  There  was  not 
an  office  they  left  unvisited,  for  it  occurred  to  the  Earl  that  if  Dolly  Drone  had  been 
unable  to  lay  hands  on  the  Eev.  Nonus  Nines  he  might  not  possess  initiative  enough 
to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  wherefore  all  the  small  hours  were  spent  by  them 
in  affronting  draughts,  sending  up  cards,  being  smirked  to  and  furnishing  explanations. 
They  saw  one  editor  whose  face  was  like  an  open  daisy,  and  another  in  tight  clothes 
who  chirrupped  round  like  an  obsequious  sparrow,  wonderfully  refreshed  by  their 
noble  company.  A  third  editor  in  slippers  had  a  harried  look,  as  if  he  feared  that 
in  a  leader  just  then  printing  he  had  allowed  a  contributor  to  go  too  far  ;  and  a 
fourth,  with  red  cheek-bones,  whose  editorial  sanctum  smelt  of  smoke,  appeared 
dubious  as  to  whether  his  young  men  were  going  far  enough.  All  these  moulders 
of  public  opinion  and  others  were  seen,  and  every  one  was  profusely  obliging,  more 
particularly  those  who  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Paramount's  administration,  and  had 
been  saying  acidulated  things  of  Mayrose.  One  of  these  was  indeed  so  much  moved 
on  receiving  the  peer's  card  with  that  of  a  friend,  that  his  thoughts  travelled 
straight  away  to  the  transatlantic  customs  of  which  he  was  a  theoretic  admirer,  and 
for  once  he  perhaps  blessed  himself  that  he  was  not  plying  his  free  pen  under  that 
suggestive  banner  with  the  red  stripes.  However,  this  one's  frozen  soul  melted 
apace  when  he  learned  that  he  was  being  prayed  to  do  a  favour,  not  to  render  a 
satisfactory  account  of  words  irrevocable,  and  he  bowed  his  visitors  to  the  landing 
with  every  assurance  of  blame  for  newspapers  which  print  nuptial  announcements 
with  such  levity  as  this  Muffin  Bell  had  shown.  The  clocks  of  St.  Clement  Dane's 
and  St.  Mary-le- Strand  were  drowsily  chiming  the  third  hour  past  midnight,  and 
the  carts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  lumbering  down  the  Strand  toward  Covent 
Garden,  when  Mayrose  and  Hornette  came  out  of  the  last  morning  paper  office, 
and  met  on  the  threshold  Dolly  Drone  and  Mr.  Nines,  who  were  just  going  in. 
Dolly  Drone  had  not  found  the  reverend  writer  at  the  Palaestra,  but  had  awoken 
him  from  the  sleep  of  the  just  in  his  chambers,  and  had  claimed  of  him  as  a  friendly 
service  to  put  on  his  trousers  and  come  out  into  the  cold.  Then  the  two  had  gone 
together  to  the  press  agencies  to  get  the  contradiction  circulated  among  the  provin- 
cial journals;  after  which,  it  being  Thursday  night,  they  had  .proceeded  to  the 
printing  offices  of  the  illustrated  papers  published  on  Friday,  and  had  luckily  suc- 
ceeded in  their  mission. 

"We  were  not  a  minute  too  soon  though,"  smiled  Mr.  Nines,  who  looked  dis- 
sipated from  having  been  hurried  out  before  he  had  brushed  his  hair  ;  "the  papers 
were  going  to  press,  and  had  the  quotation  as  a  tit-bit  among  their  latest  news. 
They  put  on  such  spurts  to  outdo  each  other,  that  I  expected  to  find  your  portrait, 
Mayrose,  and  Lady  Azalea's  already  on  the  blocks." 

"It's  a  sheer  madness  this  for  printing  impertinent  remarks  about  one's  private 
doings,"  cried  Lord  Hornette,  with  the  voice  of  a  steel-trap  unoiled.  "We'll  leave 
it  to  you,  Nines,  to  trounce  the  fellow  who  first  put  this  lie  into  print— tell  him  he 

ought  to  be  punished,  he  and  his  correspondent  at  Hiveborough.  D the  man  !" 

He'll  be  trounced  enough  without  me,"  submitted  Nines,  demurely.  "  When 
lie  gets  the  morning  papers  he  will  feel  as  if  half-a-dozen  buckets  of  cold  water  had 
been^dashed  on  his  head,  and  he  is  a  bald  man  too." 

"  I  wish  the  deuce  they  were  real  buckets,  and  so  does  Mayrose,"  gratuitously 
ejaculated  Lord  Hornetie,  buttoning  his  overcoat  tight  because  of  the  night  air, 
and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  "  I  suppose  we  can  go  and  turn  in  now  ; 
it  we  were  in  Pans  we  might  find  supper  somewhere.  But,  eh,  what's  this  ?" 

Ine  group  were  standing  on  the  pavement  with  the  office-lamp  beating  down 
a  red  glare  on  their  opera-hats  ;  and  opposite  them,  ogling  them  as  it  were  from  a 
noardmg,  stared  a  poster  which  was  blue  and  orange  in  the  day  time  but  had  put 
on  grey  tints  now  to  harmonize  with  the  general  dusk.  This  poster  screamed  •— 
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ASK  FOR 
THE  REPORTER  ! 


Every  Morning, 
THE  REPORTER  I 


ONE  PENNY. 

"  Why,  I'm  blessed,  here's  another  of  them  ;  they're  swarming  up  like  locusts  !" 
growled  Hornette,  jerking  an  expletive  at  the  poster  as  he  stepped  into  the  road. 

"Oh  no.  that  one  won't  be  out  for  some  days  more,"  explained  Mr.  Nines. 
"  It's  Quintus  Dexter's  paper.  You  know  Dexter,  Mayrose?  He  and  your  neigh- 
bour Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  have  clubbed  their  brains  together  to  pour  forty-eight 
daily  columns  of  horrors  on  us." 

"  They  are  very  welcome,"  answered  Mayrose,  wearily ;  "  but  now,  as  Hornette 
says,  we  can  go  to  bed.  Shall  I  put  you  down  anywhere,  Nines  ?" 

But  Mr.  Nines  thanked  him,  saying  he  would  rather  trouble  Dolly  Drone,  who 
was  going  his  way,  and  so  Mayrose  rode  home  alone,  but  not  to  bed.  Letting  him- 
self in  with  his  key,  he  ascended  the  staircase  of  his  big,  silent  house,  and  knowing 
his  valet  Bino  would  be  asleep  long  ere  this — having  orders  not  to  sit  up  for  his 
master  after  midnight — he  did  not  go  towards  his  bed-chamber,  but  into  a  large 
state  drawing-room  that  occupied  all  the  first  floor.  It  was  a  strange  place  to  haunt 
in  these  dark  hours,  but  to  a  sleepless  man  imbued  with  a  Continental  love  for  open 
air,  the  long  balcony  skirting  the  five  windows  might  seem  a  good  place  to  lounge 
on,  smoking'away  melancholy  in  a  waking  dream.  There  would  be  nothing  unusual 
in  a  man  spending  a  night  in  a  Parisian  balcony,  and  something  might  even  be 
made  out  of  the  poetry  of  the  proceeding,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  poetical  acts 
perpetrated  in  a  city  of  coal-smoke  (though  for  that  matter  Paris  is  smoky  enough, 
too,)  lost  much  of  their  ideality  and  even  of  their  good  sense.  Mayrose,  though, 
cared  little  for  that,  and  was  more  concerned  about  the  bleak,  ghostly  look  which 
his  state  apartment  wore.  The  small  candlestick  he  had  lit  at  the  night  lamp  in  the 
hall  threw  a  pale  flicker  on  the  dull  array  of  chairs  and  sofas  in  their  Holland 
covers,  on  the  tall  mirrors  that  reflected  the  flickering  in  the  form  of  yellow  flashes, 
on  the  pictures  of  departed  Mayroses — the  men  red-coated  and  wigged  for  the  most 
part,  the  women  tricked  out  in  white  satin,  with  pointed  bodices,  and  holding  small 
nosegays  of  chlorotic  flowers  in  their  taper  fingers.  They  seemed  good  bodies  as 
they  simpered  in  the  candle-light  at  the  room  where  they  themselves  had  been  sim- 
pered to  and  courted  during  the  hey-day  of  the  Mayrose  annals  ;  and  their  descend- 
ant could  not  help  wondering  whether  they,  too,  had  ever  been  crossed  in  their  love 
aftairs  as  he  had,  and  if  so,  why  they  wore  such  unconscionably  placid  faces  after 
it  ?  He  softly  drew  up  a  blind,  and  opened  one  of  the  windows,  letting  the  moon- 
light stream  in  above  his  head  with  a  gust  of  cool  air  that  chafed  his  temples  grate- 
fully ;  then,  stepping  on  to  the  balcony,  he  lit  a  cigar  and  leaned  on  the  railing, 
feeling  like  a  man  who  had  played  his  first  rubber  in  the  game  of  life  and  lost  it. 

And  there  would  be  no  retrieving  the  loss  either.  Whether  it  was  a  fatality 
that  had  separated  him  from  Zellie,  a  misunderstanding  or  whatnot,  the  papers 
would  be  spreading  it  in  a  few  hours  among  Englishmen  all  the  world  over,  that 
Zellie  was  never  to  be  his  wife.  Had  he  acted  well  or  weakly  in  keeping  faith  with 
Hornette  was  a  question  past  discussion  now  ;  the  thing  was  done,  and  Zellie  and 
he  stood  wider  apart  than  if  one  of  them  were  dead.  He  gazed  wistfully  into  the 
deserted  square  below  him,  with  its  leafless  trees  unstirred  by  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
its  houses  around  all  hushed ;  and  he  conjured  up  a  last  vision  of  what  might 
have  been  and  what  was — the  vision  of  Zellie  animating  that  cheerless  room  behind 
him,  gladdening  the  old  chambers  and  passages  with  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  the 
light  sound  of  her  footfalls,  and  making  of  the  lifeless,  childless  house  a  bright  home 
again.  It  was  a  fair  idyll  that  had  grown  up  unawares  and  must  be  dispelled  now 
forever,  like  other  dreams  that  vanish  unremembered.  And  yet  not  unrememberedr 
for  the  earth  keeps  a  trace  of  the  flower  that  has  been  plucked  up,  and  so  does  the 
heart.  As  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn  was  breaking  over  the  roofs  facing  him  to 
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the  east  Mayrose  turned  westward  in  the  direction  where  Zellie  must  be  sleeping 
and  blew  a  kiss—"  God  bless  you,  darling— darling !" 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  GOOD  'LL   COME    OF    IT." 

A  few  hours  later,  the  contradiction  duly  figured  in  all  the  papers  as  the  several 
editors  had  promised,  and  excited  comment  over  the  breakfast-tables  of  society. 
Among  those  who  frequented  Eosemary  House  and  Bumblebeigh  House,  and  really 
knew  something  of  both  families,  it  was  supposed  that  the  peccant  Muffin  Bell  had 
through  editorial  inadvertence,  or  a  misprint,  inserted  Lord  Mayrose's  name  instead 
of  Lord  Hornette's,  and  that  a  new  paragraph  would  soon  announce  the  betrothal 
of  Lady  Azalea  Carol  to  the  heir  of  the  Bumblebeighs.  This  was  the  version  which 
Dolly  Drone  and  the  ladies  Drone,  in  short  all  the  Drone  connection,  circulated  in 
all  the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  throughout  the  day— not  by  downright  statement 
but  by  hints— and  indeed  it  was  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  a  public  denial  so 
plain.  It  is  always  a  delicate  matter  to  deny  the  report  of  a  marriage.  If  the 
rumor  had  been  merely  incorrect  as  regarded  Mayrose,  and  if  Lady  Azalea  had 
been  engaged  to  no  one  else,  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  beg  the  morning 
papers  not  to  quote  the  erroneous  paragraph,  and  the  denial,  if  any,  should  have 
been  confined  to  the  one  journal  which  had  first  given  currency  to  the  error;  but, 
of  course,  if  Lady  Azalea  were  definitely  engaged  to  Lord  Hornette,  and  if  the  mar- 
riage were  near,  a  wide  denial  was  proper.  Lord  Hornette,  who  knew,  when  his 
first  excitement  was  over,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  singular  presumption  and  bad 
taste  in  publishing  Lady  Azalea's  name,  without  first  consulting  herself  and  her 
parents — was  at  Eosemary  House  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  he 
might  see  Lord  Eosemary,  and  if  possible  the  Countess,  before  either  of  them  could 
have  had  time  to  be  startled  by  the  papers ;  and  Mayrose  arrived  shortly  after,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  explain  his  own  share  in  the  transaction.  To  Mayrose  no  blame 
whatever  could  attach.  Presuming  that  Hornette  was  Zellie's  accepted  suitor,  it 
had  been  his  clear  obligation  to  do  as  the  Earl  had  requested — the  latter  being  the 
best  judge  of  what  was  due  to  his  future  wife.  This  he  had  no  trouble  to  explain, 
and  he  was  more  intent  on  expressing  his  sincere  regrets  that  his  name  should  have 
been  coupled  with  Zellie's  without  any  warranty  ou  his  part.  Lady  Eosemary, 
who  had  come  come  down  in  some  agitation  at  this  unlocked  for  incident,  kindly 
absolved  him  both  in  words  and  in  her  own  mind ;  but  when  Mayrose  was  gone 
and  Lord  Hornette  remained  with  the  Earl  and  Countess,  it  was  gravely  agreed 
among  them  that  Zellie  must  now  be  spoken  to  without  delay.  Lord  Eosemary  did 
not  seem  quite  to  grasp  the  bearings  of  the  whole  question,  though  he  was  con- 
scious that  everybody  was  looking  annoyed,  and  that  it  was  decent  for  him  to  ap- 
pear annoyed  too ;  but  Lady  Eosemary  perceived  that  by  one  of  his  prompt  high- 
handed moves  Lord  Hornette  had  made  himself  master  of  the  situation,  and  had 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  Zellie  to  refuse  him.  She  could  not  condemn 
him  so  severely  for  this  as  she  might  have  done  had  she  been  judging  such  conduct 
in  relation  to  strangers,  for  a  mother  must  needs  forgive  a  great  deal  of  sharp  strat- 
egy when  it  is  dictated  by  a  love  for  her  child,  and  of  Lord  Hornette's  jealous  love 
there  could  now  be  no  doubt.  With  a  readiness  that  was  not  unmanly  he  begged 
leave  to  return  at  mid-day  to  propose  in  form  to  Zellie,  after  which,  said  he,  if  he 
were  happily  accepted,  the  eveningfpaper  which  had  first  talked  of  the  marriage  could 
be  asked  to  print  that  the  substitution  of  Mayrose's  name  for  his  was — as  society  was 
being  led  to  infer— a  mere  typographical  blunder.  So  all  would  be  well  that  ended 
well. 

This  was  also  the  reflection  that  occurred  to  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  when  the 
paragraph  declaring  Mayrose's  rumoured  nuptials  to  be  incorrect  reached  him  at 
breakfast,  sweetening  his  toast ;  but  the  paragraph  was  not  equally  welcome  to  the 
irresponsible  author  of  the  rumour— Mr.  Quintus  Dexter  ;  for  it  was  none  other 
than  that  gentlemen  who,  strolling  into  the  office  of  the  Muffin  Bell,  had  given  his 
friend  the  editor  the  piece  of  news,  knowing  it  would  be  made  use  of  ;  and  in  so 
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doing  he  had  acted  in  some  sense  with  good  faith.  In  effect,  he  believed  that  the 
news  he  bruited  was  true,  but  his  wish  had  been  father  to  the  belief.  He  had 
cogent  reason  for  desiring  that  the  owner  of  Springfield  should  disappear  from 
the  roll  of  eligible  bachelors,  and  the  contradiction  was  as  unpleasant  to  him  as  if 
some  scheme  of  his  had  been  thwarted.  Perhaps,  some  scheme  was  being  thwarted. 
Certainly  Mr.  Dexter  would  now  be  obliged  to  hear  the  peer's  perfections  chanted 
again  with  a  provoking  significance  by  Sir  Ham,  wTho  had  been  mournfully  silent  on 
this  theme  since  what  he  termed  "  that  young  chap's  foolishness  "  had  been  made 
known  to  him.  It  was  arrant  foolishness  according  to  Sir  Ham,  for  a  young  chap 
who  could  net  a  big  dowry  to  angle  for  a  srraller  one,  "  the  more  so  as  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  Lady  'Zalea's  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,"  he  had  said  with  peevish 
solemnity  to  Mr.  Dexter.  "  Lord  Rosemary's  property  is  mostly  under  entail,  and 
girls  don't  get  entail.  I  know  it,  for  Lawyer  Deedes  told  me  so,  and  1  was  partic'lar 
in  asking."  Thus  had  Sir  Ham  frequently  held  forth  in  the  growing  intimacy  which 
had  resulted  from  the  barrister's  visit  to  Penny,  and  from  the  consequent  deed  of 
partnership  between  the  two  for  the  starting  of  the  Reporter  newspaper;  "but  I  hoped 
I  had  stopped  that  tune,"  muttered  Mr.  Dexter,  as  he  left  his  chambers,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  contradiction,  on  business  connected  with  this  very  Reporter,  "  I  hoped  I 
had  stopped  it  for  good,"  and  his  cool  forehead  wore  a  frown  as  he  walked  through 
the  streets.  He  was  going  to  the  Palaestra  Club,  to  which  he  had  recently  been  re- 
elected,  not  having  re-offered  himself  for  ballot  at  the  Reform  after  resigning  his 
M.P.-ship.  The  Palaestra  was  a  club  where  most  of  the  men  who  ply  .pen  or 
pencil  for  the  moral  improvement  of  these  isles  were  to  be  met,  and  where  a  blessed 
unanimity  prevailed  in  condemning  all  that  pen  or  pencil  ever  produced  when  the 
actual  authors  of  the  works  did  not  happen  to  be  present.  Mr.  Dexter  hoped  to 
find  there,  and  to  concert  with,  ,a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  on  his  staff ; 
and  he  found  the  Rev.  Nonus  Nines. 

"  So  you  are  really  going  to  start  a  penny-dreadful,  Dexter,"  laughed  that  di- 
vine, as  the  barrister,  neat  and  cold  as  a  new  pin,  entered  the  reading  room.  Mr. 
Nines  was  stretched  in  an  arm-chair,  near  a  blazing  coal-fire,  with  a  number  of  a 
Positivist  Review  in  his  hands. 

"  Yes,"  nodded  Mr.  Dexter  ;  "  and  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  write  in  it.  You 
shall  have  five  pounds  a  column — ecclesiastical  law." 

"  Church  matters  are  not  much  in  my  competence,"  answered  the  reverend 
gentleman  ;  "  but  who  are  your  other  men  ?" 

"  There's  the  list,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  "if  the  team  breaks  down  it  will  be  from 
bad  driving." 

"  Yes,  the  cattle  are  good  enough,"  admitted  Mr.  Nines,  glancing  at  the  list. 
"It's  going  to  be  a  real  steady  coach,  then  ?" 

"  Who  doubted  it  ?"  replied  Mr.  Dexter.  "  We  shall  start  in  a  fortnight  with 
a  series  of  thorough-going  numbers,  and  we  ought  to  be  a  power  before  the  year's 
over.  I  am  arranging  for  a  French,  a  German,  and  a  Yankee  correspondent,  who 
are  to  send  us  foreign  trials  summarized  racily  ;  we  shall  print  three  column  lead- 
ers a  day,  and  three  or  four  short  ones  ;  and  there  will  be  special  papers — pen- 
sketches  of  the  judges  turn  by  turn,  and  prison-essays  from  a  commissioner  who  is 
going  the  round  of  the  gaols,  asylums,  and  penal  establishments." 

"  That's  most  attractive,"  said  Mr.  Nines,  gravely.  "  And  how  about  the  ad- 
vertisements ?" 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  them  through  my  partner's  city  friends  ;  and  so  you 
have  the  whole  programme  before  you,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter,  with  dry  serious- 
ness. Then  glancing  more  narrowly  at  Mr.  Nines,  "  You  look  as  if  you  have  been 
making  a  night  of  it." 

"  So  I  have,  with  a  trio  of  flurried  magnates,"  yawned  Mr.  Nines,  putting  up 
the  Positivist  Review  before  his  mouth  ;  and  he  humorously  recounted  to  Mr.  Dex- 
ter his  last  night's  round  of  the  newspaper  offices.  "From  what  I  could  see,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Hornette  is  going  to  marry  the  lady,  and  Mayrose  would  like  to 
be  in  his  place,"  added  the  Rev.  Nonus  Nines,  in  whispered  conclusion. 

' '  What  makes  you  think  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Dexter,  attentively. 

"Mayrose's  own  face,"  said  Mr.  Nines,  looking  about  to  see  that  none  over- 
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heard  him.  "  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  and  can't  conceal  his  impressions  as  you  do, 
mi  Quinte.  I  wonder  at  the  lady  preferring  Hornette,  but  I  suppose  money  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

"I  suppose  so,"  responded  Mr.  Dexter,  indifferently  ;  "  money  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  things  ;  but  now  I've  some  letters  to  write  before  going  to  make  terms 
with  that  printer.  May  I  rely  on  you  for  the  Reporter  ?  The  prosecution  of  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney  against  half  a  dozen  of  his  maddest  curates  is  corning  on  soon. 
You'll  find  plenty  to  say  about  it." 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Mr.  Nines,  as  if  writing  for  one  paper  more  or  less  was 
no  trouble  to  a  man  of  his  resources.  "I  see  you've  one  of  the  judges  on  your 
list.  Will  he  do  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his  brethren  ?" 

"He  shall  pull  his  brethren's  judgments  to  bits  if  he  finds  the  work  to  his 
taste,"  laughed  Mr.  Dexter,  and  so,  pushing  back  a  pair  of  glass  doors,  he  walked 
across  the  tesselated  floor  of  the  hall  to  the  writing  room.  The  new  editor  was  not 
sorry  to  have  captured  Mr.  Nines,  for  Mr.  Nines  had  his  value  in  the  journalistic 
market ;  besides  which,  adept  as  he  was  in  that  species  of  literature  which  consists 
in  pointing  out  the  ''unwisdom"  and  the  "  questionable  taste"  of  things,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  launch  some  grave  censure  at  the  "penny-dreadful"  if 
he  had  not  been  directly  interested  in  its  welfare. 

Mr.  Dexter  wrote  several  letters  on  the  Palaestra  club-paper,  appropriately 
stamped  with  the  figures  of  two  wrestling  men  and  a  motto  recalling  the  combative 
virtues  of  literature,  and  then  he  lunched  with  two  or  three  of  his  future  contri- 
butors, smooth  and  discreet  men  all  of  them  so  far  as  externals  went.  There  was 
an  Irishman,  of  course,  and  the  usual  Colonel  in  a  huff  with  the  War  Office  who 
had  turned  military  critic,  and  was  strong  on  points  of  army  law  ;  an  aspirant 
Solicitor-General,  who  was  for  cheapening  procedure  ;  and  a  clever  man  who  had 
been  refused  a  County-court  judgeship,  and  thought  the  system  of  legal  patronage 
required  looking  into.  With  these  supporters  Mr.  Dexter  held  a  sort  of  counsel, 
after  which  he  had  to  see  his  printer,  as  stated,  and  this  work  absorbed  him  till 
close  on  four,  at  which  hour  he  had  an  appointment  with  Sir  Ham  at  the  House  of 
Commons  to  tell  him  exactly  what  the  printer's  terms  would  be.  The  printer  was 
a  long-headed  Welsh  gentleman,  who,  making  his  income — and  a  pretty  fair  one — 
by  launching  newspapers,  gave  to  all  projectors  of  such  enterprises  the  counsel  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  To  hear  him  talk  of  the  journalistic  enterprises 
which  he  had  seen  founder  was  depressing  in  the  extreme,  and  one  gathered  from 
his  remarks  that  humanity  was  divided  into  two  classes — the  one  of  men  who  were 
desperately  resolved  in  spite  of  remonstrances  on  bringing  out  new  journals,  the 
other  of  persons  who  absolutely  declined  to  buy  them.  In  support  of  these  views  he 
handed  to  customers  specimen  copies  of  departed  papers,  which  had  perished 
miserably  after  a  struggling  career,  leaving  assets  to  the  extent  of  one  half-penny 
per  hundred  pounds  to  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  Sir  Ham  had  delegated  the  conducting  of  all  business  preliminaries  to  Mr. 
Dexter,  for  utterances  of  this  kind  might  have  damped  him  ;  but  Mr.  Dexter  was 
never  to  be  damped.  His  confidence  in  all  he  undertook  was  most  brisk,  and  for 
this  once  even  the  old  Welsh  printer  was  beginning  to  catch  some  sparks  of  it.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  cautious  business  man  who  was  to  act  as  publisher ;  of 
the  news-agents,  who  were  hardened  sceptics  by  profession  as  to  all  that  concerned 
the  chances  of  new  journals  ;  of  the  advertisement  agents,  who  had  never  known 
such  things  pay  ;  and  of  the  upholsterer  who  was  to  furnish  the  Reporter  office, 
and  who  had  enquired  at  first,  without  meaning  wrong,  whether  the  fittings  were 
to  be  made  strong  as  if  for  a  permanency  ?  Nothing  seemed  more  promising  of 
permanency  to  Mr  Dexter  than  the  gigantic  enterprise  he  was  going  to  pilot ;  and 
bowling  towards  Westminster  in  a  hansom,  he  hummed  securely  as  he  eyed  the 
Haunting  REPORTER  posters  which  embellished  all  the  hoardings  on  his  way. 
^  *  P  Westminster  Hal1  he  strode,  through  the  passage  where  the  statues  of 
the  two  .Pitts  look  down  with  wonder  on  the  race  of  statesmen  we  make  nowadays, 
and  so  into  the  public  lobby,  where  many  members  who  regretted  his  departure 
from  among  them  nodded  to  him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  Mr.  Dexter  took 
i  stand  by  the  counter  where  a  maiden  sells  oranges  to  the  thirsty,  and  was  shortly 
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joined  by  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle,  who  had  been  at  work  for  two  hours  on  a  com- 
mittee, and  looked  unconquerably  nonplussed  after  hearing  so  much  conflicting  talk 
from  counsel  and  members,  who  had  been  perspiring  every  one  of  them  to  make  a 
water  bill  intricate.  "  I  wish  they  wouldn't  all  talk  together,  Dexter,"  said  the 
worthy  knight,  mopping  his  brow  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  dragging  the  bar- 
rister after  him  to  one  of  the  tea-rooms. 

"  You'll  get  used  to  it,"  suggested  Mr.  Dexter,  pleasantly. 

"  Yes,  but  it  makes  one  feel  like  flies  buzzing  in  one's  head,  it  do,"  remarked 
the  knight;  adding,  "I  suppose  you've  come  about  the  noospaper  matters.  But 
talking  of  that,  you  saw  what  the  papers  said  this  morning  about  young  Mayrose's 
marriage  that  was  to  be  T 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  with  apparent  sympathy,  "  I  was  very  sorry  for  his 
sake,  for  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  he  had  proposed  to  Lady  Azalea  Carol, 
but  was  refused  on  account  of  his  poverty.  I  tell  you  this  in  confidence." 

"And  I  shan't  repeat  it,  Dexter,"  said  the  Knight,  rolling  his  eyes  earnestly  ; 
"  but  maybe  he  asked  her  because  he  thought  she  was  rich." 

"  Who  knows,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  with  a  thoughtful  gaze  at  his  boots.  "For- 
tune-hunting has  become  so  many  men's  profession  nowadays  !"  And  he  sighed  a 
little,  as  if  this  were  a  fact  that  must  be  faced  since  it  could  not  be  blinked. 

"Well,  if  he  did  he  wasn't  far  wrong,  for  fortune-huntin'  's  a  man's  dooty," 
said  the  Knight,  wagging  his  head  ;  "  but  if  the  girl's  refused  him  because  he  wasn't 
rich  enough,  she  did  him  a  better  service  than  she  thought  for,  Dexter.  Mark  my 
words !" 

"  I  hope  he  will  survive  it,"  smiled  Mr.  Dexter,  drawing  some  papers  from  his 
pocket  as  if  to  change  the  subject. 

"Aye,"  said  the  Knight,  taking  the  papers  and  wiping  them  mechanically 
with  his  coat-tail,  as  he  used  to  do  the  implements  of  his  trade  in  pristine  sausage 
days  ;  "aye,  but  I  saw  that  young  chap  go  through  the  lobby  five  minutes  ago, 
and  he  looked  down-hearted,  so  that  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  Dexter,  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  that  lad.  He  came  to  my  Mike's  funeral,  and 
he  has  summut  in  his  eyes  that  reads  like  honesty.  I'll  get  him  to  come  to  my 
house — to  dinner  and  tea,  maybe  ;  and — you'll  see — God  willin',  good'll  come  of  it." 

"  Good  will  come  of  it  !"  What  would  Zellie  have  thought  of  this,  if  the  echo 
of  Sir  Ham's  prophecy  could  have  reached  her  ?  What  indeed  had  she  been 
thinking  all  the  morning — first  when  her  maid,  that  busy  Miss  Stitchett,  had 
brought  her  an  early  copy  of  a  paper  with  the  famous  contradiction  ;  then  when 
Violet,  flushed  with  indignation,  had  trampled  the  paper  under  her  little  foot ;  and, 
lastly,  when  Lady  Rosemary  had  come  and  talked  tenderly  with  her  for  an  hour, 
seeming  to  plead  the  suit  of  Lord  Hornette  ?  What  do  girls  think  when  their  first 
hopes  are  blighted — when  a  man  proves  false,  or,  loved  in  secret,  appears  to  spurn 
them  ?  Zellie  had  vowed  to  Violet  that  she  would  never  give  a  promise  to  Lord 
Hornette,  but  this  was  before  Mayrose  had  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  he 
would  not  have  her  for  his  wife.  Now  she  had  no  care  whom  she  married — the 
bud  that  has  been  broken  off  its  stem  and  thrown  on  the  ground,  anybody  may 
pick  up.  If  Zellie's  education  had  put  her  in  the  category  of  girls  who  do  way- 
ward things,  no  doubt  she  might  have  vowed  never  to  marry — she  might  have 
asked  to  go  into  a  convent,  or  have  talked  of  poison.  But  her  training  had  left  her 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  had  some  duties  towards  her  parents  as  well  as  to- 
wards herself ;  and  since  marry  she  must  at  some  time  or  other,  unless  society  was 
to  be  set  whispering  and  wondering,  and  since  again  she  could  never  love  another 
man,  why  not  marry  Lord  Hornette,  who  was  a  gentleman  and  a  true  one  ?  Pride, 
perhaps,  aided  this  reasoning,  for  the  girl  who  had  cleared  that  hedge  when  May- 
rose  had  fallen  from  his  horse  was  not  a  woman  of  tame  spirit,  not  one  who  would 
pine  away  under  a  slight  real  or  apparent.  So — to  sum  up — when  Lord  Hornette 
came  to  woo  Zellie  he  was  accepted,  though- with  what  words  or  under  what  re- 
serves there  is  no  saying,  for  the  young  people  were  alone,  and  nobody  even  knew 
what  had  passed  between  them.  But  when  the  Earl  left  Rosemary  House  at 
about  the  hour  when  Mr.  Dexter  and  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  were  holding  their 
conversation  he  looked  satisfied  enough.  There  was  an  air  of  victory  on  hfs  face, 
and  possibly  he  too,  was  reflecting,  "  Good  will  come  of  it." 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

REMEDIA  AMOKIS. 

When  a  man  has  been  unfortunate  in  a  love  affair  the  circumstance  has  some 
ludicrous  aspects,  apart  from  the  keener  misery  endured.  He  must  contrive  to 
av?id  meeting  the  late  object  of  his  affections  ;  and  one  never  discovers  how  small 
the  world  is  until  one  tries  to  avoid  meeting  somebody  in  it.  Nothing  but  a  long 
trip  abroad  will  quite  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  unwritten  laws  of  Society  do  in- 
d"ed,  prescribe  that  a  rejected  lover  shall  take  himself  out  of  the  way  until  the  lady 
he  failed  to  win  has  been  happily  married  to  his  rival.  He  may  wait  for  the  tidings  of 
this  event  in  continental  hotels.  The  London  papers  will  reach  him  in  the  morn- 
ine  or  the  evening,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  his  anxiety  to  procure  them  as  soon  as 
thev  are  due  will  make  him  a  valuable  critic  on  the  irregularities  of  the  foreign 
Dostal  services  The  public  may  not  be  aware  how  much  they  are  indebted  for  the 
safe  transmission  of  their  letters  and  papers  to  exiled  lovers,  who  write  to  the 
Times  from  Paris,  Borne,  Cairo,  to  complain  of  postal  delays  that  are  worrying 
them  and  to  suggest  reforms.  Some  of  them  are  good  enough  to  compile  statistical 
tables  recording  the  exact  hours  at  which  their  papers  reached  them  on  thirty  suc- 
cessive days  of  the  month  ;  and  in  countries  where  the  authorities  vary  the  occa- 
sional tardiness  of  delivery  by  confiscating  the  papers  altogether,  the  lover  is  apt  to 
grow  warm  with  a  sudden  zeal  for  the  free  institutions  he  has  left  behind  him. 
When  the  printed  news  of  the  marriage  at  last  arrives  it  may  come  as  a  welcome 
relief,  or  the  lover  may  think  it  has  reached  him  too  soon  after  all ;  but,  in  either 
case, 'he  must  pray  against  the  crowning  trial  that  may  befall  an  exile—that  of  hav- 
ing the  honeymoon  of  the  couple  from  whom  he  has  fled  intruded  abruptly  upon 
him  in  the  place  of  his  concealment.  A  lover,  strolling  moodily  down  the  staircase 
of  a  far-off  hotel,  has  before  now  come  upon  a  muffled  pair  ascending  behind  alac- 
ritous  waiters  and  chambermaids,  and  followed  by  a  company  of  porters  groaning 
under  British  luggage.  He  has  stood  aside  to  let  the  group  pass,  and  has  seen — 
what  ?  Happily  this  acute  pang  acts  as  a  signal  that  his  quarantine  is  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  ports  of  England  are  once  more  open  to  him. 

Unluckily  for  Mayrose,  he  could  not  fly  to  the  Continent  and  roam  there  till 
Zellie  and  Lord  Hornette  were  married,  for  he  had  to  help  govern  Australia.  Dur- 
ing a  few  days  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  fling  that  favoured  colony  far  from  him, 
and  to  start  off,  like  the  man  in  "Locksley  Hall,"  and  set  up  in  a  wigwam  with  a 
squaw  to  rear  his  dusky  race.  He  began  to  know  the  petty  misery  of  shrinking 
from  dining  out  or  going  to  parties  lest  he  should  encounter  Zellie  and  arouse  Lord 
Hornette's  suspicions  anew  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  official  position  debarred 
him  from  leading  the  life  of  a  hermit.  He  was  wanted  and  courted.  Cards 
encumbered  his  breakfast  table  every  morning,  verbal  invitations  were  pressed  on 
him,  and,  to  make  the  situation  more  intricate,  many  of  these  invitations  came  from 
members  of  the  house  of  Drone,  among  whom  he  was  much  thrown,  owing  to  his 
connection  with  Lord  Balbie,  and  by  whom  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  being 
treated  with  great  cordiality  and  kindness.  This  uncomfortable  imbroglio  lasted  a 
week  or  more,  and  then  Mayrose  learned,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  Lord  Hornette  had  proposed  to  Zellie,  that  he  had  been  accepted,  and  that  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  announcement  was^rst 
made  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  not  devoid  of  tact,  by  Lord  Hornetto  himself, 
and  Mayrose  was  so  far  calmed  by  it  that  he  resolved,  as  many  another  man  has 
done  before  him,  to  find  solace  for  his  disappointment  in  work — hard  ceaseless  work. 
As  the  wigwam  idea  was  scarcely  feasible,  he  would  go  out  on  to  the  war  path 
against  abuses  in  yonder  Australia  office,  where  abuses  were  plentiful  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  and  had  needed  looking  to  for  years.  This  was  a  brave  scheme,  truly  ; 
but  here  again  May  rose's  love-entanglement  was  disastrous,  for  it  obliged  him  to 
keep  aloof  from  Rosemary  House  at  a  time  when  the  Countess's  advice  was  almost 
indispensible  to  him.  Inexperienced  as  he  was  in  official  ways,  new  to  society,  and 
not  yet  conscious  that  a  man  can  be  over  rash  in  well-doing  as  in  other  matters,  he 
required  to  be  told  who  were  the  people  he  must  be  wary  of  offending,  and  above 
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all  to  be  cautious  as  to  how  he  started  on  such  an  adventurous  expedition  as  abuse- 
hunting — for  abuses  are  not  to  be  tilted  at,  egad  !  one  must  circumvent  them. 
There  have  been  men  who  went  out  into  the  abuse-field  armed  with  a  scythe,  and 
thought  they  did  fine  work  because  they  strewed  the  ground  with  a  litter  of  chopped 
things ;  but  this  was  of  no  more  use  than  if  they  had  mown  away  the  tufts  of  so 
many  carrots,  leaving  the  root  and  body  of  the  vegetables  safe  under  earth.  Deeply 
imbedded  as  an  acacia  tree,  and  with  roots  as  strong  and  wide-spreading,  is  the 
official  abuse,  so  that  the  man  who  extirpates  but  one  in  a  life-time  may  close  his 
eyes  and  say,  as  Augustus  did,  "Plaudite."  From  ignorance  of  all  this,  Mayrose 
set  out  to  master  the  Australia  Office  with  no  less  fire  than  Quixote  did  to  fell  the 
windmills,  and  he  speedily  came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  the  Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  that  valued  public  servant,  as  Mayrose  arrived  on  the 
stroke  of  ten  one  day,  and  sat  down  to  his  desk  in  a  well- warmed  room,  that  over- 
looked St.  James's  Park.  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  who  was  sixty  years  old  or  there- 
abouts, had  come  in  with  some  blue  papers,  and  looked  unutterably  venerable  as 
he  fingered  these  treasures.  "  Good  morning  !"  he  smiled.  "  I  have  worked  with 
many  of  your  predecessors,  but  never  saw  one  who  set  such  an  example  of  punctu- 
ality to  our  clerks." 

"I  am  not  more  punctual  than  yourself,  Mr.  Midge,"  said  Mayrose,  civilly, 
as  he  held  out  a  hand  for  the  papers.  "  The  fact  is,  I  find  there  is  so  much  work 
that  one  would  need  all  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  to  get  through  it." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work,"  assented  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  sitting  down  and 
cleaning  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  with  his  coat-skirt.  "  I  wonder  now  how  some 
of  your  predecessors  got  through  it,  for  they  toiled  less  than  you  do." 

"  Perhaps  they  were  like  that  Frenchman  who  put  all  his  letters  unopened  in 
a  box  and  read  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  generally  found  that  the  matters 
of  which  they  treated  had  got  settled  very  well  without  his  assistance." 

"  A  new  idea,"  observed  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  were  ready 
to  claim  that  Frenchman  as  a  brother.  ' '  I  think  two- thirds  of  the  correspondence 
of  our  office  might  be  dealt  with  in  that  way. " 

"  Somebody  here  seems  to  have  thought  so  too,  judging  by  this  Cocoanib  busi- 
ness," was  Mayrose's  remark,  uttered  with  a  sigh.  "I  have  to  answer  questions 
on  the  war  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  whole 
expedition  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  timely  letter  to  the  black  Kiug." 

"  The  matter  concerned  the  African  office  more  than  ourselves,"  answered  Mr. 
Keane-I 
tacles  over 
tive,  Mr. 

respondence  with  negroes  is  taxing  and  unprofitable.  But  that  reminds  me  ftiat 
you  have  not  yet  appointed  a  private  Secretary,"  and  the  Permanent  Mr.  Midge 
raised  his  ancient  eyebrows. 

"  Does  talking  of  negroes  remind  you  of  Secretaries?"  smiled  Mayrose.  "  I 
have  been  employing  one  of  the  gentlemen  downstairs  up  to  the  present,  but  I  ex- 
pect a  Secretary  this  very  day." 

"  May  I  ask  if  he  belongs  to  the  office  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  could  have  suggested  a  candidate  of  his  own  for  this  post  of  four 
hundred  a  year.  It  was  one  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Keane-Midge  that  when  a 
remunerative  post  was  vacant  lie  could  always  name  a  candidate  for  it. 

"  No,  he  is  a  second-class  clerk  in  the  Waste  Paper  Office  ;  and  I  shall  pro- 
bably ask  for  his  transfer  to  this  department  in  the  same  capacity,"  replied  Mayrose, 
glancing  at  the  clock.  "  He  is  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  ought  to  have  been  here  by 
this  time.  I  appointed  ten  o'clock." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  venerable  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  bending  his  head,  and  without  con- 
veying anything  in  his  intonation  but  a  wish  to  live  on  perfect  terms  with  this 
transferable  clerk,  intruder  though  he  were  ;  and  thereon  he  rose,  leaving  the  blue 
papers  on  the  table.  "  I  had  better  quit  you  for  the  present,  perhaps,"  he  added, 
benevolently.  "  If  you  require  any  further  facts  in  preparing  your  answer  about 
King  Cocoanib,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  them.  But  I  would  abide  by  this  point, 
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that  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  explanations  of  a  detailed  character  ;  that  will  be 
the  prfclr  of  Lord  Albert's  answer  m  the  Commons." 

"A pithy  answer,  too,"  remarked  Mayrose;  "but  before  you  go,  Mr.  Midge, 
would  you  mind  giving  me  one  word  of  information  on  the  business  of  the  office, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  wholly  uninteUigible.  I  wished  to 
confer  with  Lord  Albert  about  it.  I  find  clerks  who  have  been  employed  here  fif- 
teen years,  and  who  do  all 'the  work,  whilst  others  who  are  new  and  three  times  as 
well  paid  do  nothing;  the  latter  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  ten  years,  the 
former  get  no  pension  if  they  serve  twenty.  How  is  that  ?" 

"  It's  an  old  practice  of  the  office,"  said  Mr.  Midge,  like  one  who  alludes  to  an 
interesting  relic  of  great  antiquity ;  "  the  clerks  you  mean  are  supernumeraries, 
only  employed  for  temporary  work." 

"  Temporary  work,  though,  when  it  lasts  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  looks  to  me 
much  like  permanency.  What  is  a  temporary  clerk  to  do  with  himself  if  you  turn 
him  out  without  compensation  after  he  has  wasted  all  his  manhood  in  the  office  ? 
But  again,  why  take  in  supernumeraries  when  you  have  such  a  large  staff  of  per- 
manent clerks  all  idling?"* 

"  It's  an  old  practice  of  this  and  other  offices  to  confine  each  set  of  clerka  to 
their  special  duties.  It  has  never  been  considered  expedient  to  occupy  the  superior 
and  better  paid  clerks  with  mere  copying  work." 

"  I  could  understand  that  if  you  gave  them  some  occupation  of  a  higher  order ; 
but  see  here,  I  had  to  deal  yesterday  with  a  business  which  was  just  submitted  to 
my  predecessor,  and  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  follow  the  windings  of  it.  A  letter 
was  sent  to  this  office  nine  months  ago  by  a  person  who  wanted  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  land-grants  in  the  Kangaroo  Colony.  His  letter  was  opened, 
stamped,  and  registered  by  a  clerk  at  £600  a  year,  who  passed  it  on  to  another  at 
.£800,  by  whom  it  was  endorsed  with  a  query,  and  then  referred  to  my  predecessor, 
who  laid  it  before  the  late  Australian  Secretary,  by  whom  it  was  referred  back  for 
answer  to  a  chief  clerk  at  £900  a  year.  This  chief  clerk  ordered  a  subordinate  at 
£300  to  write  to  the  Governor  of  Kangaroo  ;  a  clerk  at  £250  copied  the  letter ;  one 
at  £150  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  it,  and  nine  months  after  we  get  a  reply 
from  the  Governor  giving  the  information  required,  but  adding  that  he  had  gone 
minutely  into  this  very  subject  in  a  despatch  forwarded  to  us  two  years  ago !  Now 
couldn't  the  clerk  at  £600  and  the  one  at  £800  have  managed  the  whole  matter 
between  them  by  simply  referring  to  the  Governor's  original  despatch,  and  drafting 
an  answer  which  the  applicant  would  have  received  within  two  days  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  office  to  return  hurried  answers,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Keane-Midge,  reflectively,  "nor  do  I  know  of  a  system  by  which  we  could  any  of 
us  be  kept  conversant  with  the  contents  of  despatches.  We  receive  too  many  of 
them  ;  they  fill  three  large  rooms !" 

"Well,  it  seems  to  be  the  practice  of  the  office  to  give  every  one  as  little  brain 
work  as  possiblet"  replied  Mayrose  ;  "  but  suppose  you  and  I  lay  our  heads  to- 
gether, Mr.  Midge,  and  try  to  simplify  old  practices  ?  There  are  several  other 
matters  on  which  I  may  have  to  ask  your  assistance,  and  I  make  no  doubt  Lord 
Albert  would  assent  to  any  sensible  proposals.  For  the  present,  however,  I  will 
just  look  through  these  papers  and  qualify  myself  to  tell  the  House  of  Lords  that 
we  have  no  explanations  to  give  them." 

And  with  this  valediction  Mayrose  betook  himself  to  the  despatches,  whilst 
Mr.  Keane-Midge  retired,  with  wisdom  and  quiet  affability  radiating  from  his  whole 
person,  so  that  they  must  have  warmed  the  very  soldiers  parading  in  the  Mall 
under  the  windows. 

But  for  all  this,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  Permanent  Mr.  Keane-Midge 
was  not  delighted  at  the  above  dialogue,  and  still  less  so  at  Mayrose's  purpose  of 
introducing  a  cousinly  clerk  from  another  office  into  a  confidential  post.  When  a 
disturbance  is  threatened  in  a  State  Department  it  is  well  that  the  breaker  of  the 
peace — that  is  the  innovator,  abuse-reformer,  or  dignify  him  by  what  euphemism 
you  will— should  be  made  "to  feel  that  he  stands  like  an  Ishmael  in  the  office, 
with  no  cousin  by  his  side,  but  with  every  man's  hand  against  him.  In  this  way 
he_isbrought  to  his  senses  the  faster.  Mr.  Keane-Midge  could  detect  the  signs  of 
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a  disturbance  long  before  they  were  visible  to  other  eyes,  and  it  was  a  very  short 
study  of  Mayrose  which  had  convinced  him  that  here  was  a  young  man  now  who 
was  going  to  make  himself  as  pleasant  as  the  hedge-hog  did  when  he  was  invited 
into  the  snug  place  where  the  toads  were.  Properly,  there  should  have  been  no 
disturbance  possible,  because  there  should  have  been  no  conflict  of  attributes  be- 
tween the  two  Under-Secretaries,  Parliamentary  and  Permanent ;  but  where  the 
nominal  head  of  a  department  loves  brown-bread  biscuits  more  than  administrative 
details,  the  pair  of  subalterns  are  apt  to  clash  together  for  mastery.  So  from  the 
day  when  Mr.  Keane-Midge  had  seen  Mayrose  come  to  the  office  and  betray  a 
determination  either  to  be  guided  by  Lord  Balbie  or  to  guide  him,  but  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  this  Permanent  and  irresponsible 
gentleman  had  foreseen  that  trials  were  at  hand.  He  might  prevail,  or  he  might 
be  worsted  and  submit  with  good  grace,  as  he  had  done  when  worsted  on  other 
occasions  ;  but  any  way  he  would  make  a  fight  of  it,  and  therefore  he  would  gladly 
have  strengthened  himself  by  recommending  to  Mayrose  a  Secretary  of  his  own 
choosing — one  who  could  be  depended  on.  There  is  much  in  the  influence  of  a 
Private  Secretary.  A  nominee  of  Mr.  Keane-Midge's,  carefully  selected  from 
among  the  pet  clerks  of  the  establishment,  would  have  initiated  Mayrose  into  the 
true  spirit  of  the  office,  dissuaded  him  from  meddling,  or  at  worst  have  kept  Mr. 
Midge  informed  of  what  things  were  brewing  against  hik  weal.  This  is  why  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  might  have  been  heard  murmuring  as  he  withdrew  to 
his  own  desk  and  pigeon-holes,  "  I  was  not  aware  he  had  cousins.  Who  can  that 
cousin  be  ?" 

Shortly  afterwards  a  messenger  brought  in  a  card  to  Mayrose  with  the  name, 
"  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech,  Tabboo  Club." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   PIECE    OF    NEPOTISM. 

This  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech  was  Mayrose's  cousin  on  the  maternal  side.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  extract  from  the  Peerage,  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  tale,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mayrose's  father  had  married  "Emily,  sixth  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Leech,  of  Hampstead,  late  Commissioner  at  Bagpore."  Of  the  other  five 
daughters  and  of  the  six  sons  of  Sir  Richard,  the  Peerage  makes  no  mention  ;  but 
they  were  a  fruitful  race,  whose  seed  covered  the  earth,  and  principally  the  Coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  and  who  established  thriving  branches  of  their  dynasty  at  Fulham 
as  well  asJHampste&d.  But  one  must  not  confound  the  Fulham  Leeches  with  the 
Hampstead  Leeches.  At  the  time  when  Mayrose's  father  was  nearly  ruined,  the 
Fulham  Leeches,  who  were  connected  with  the  city,  and  had  riverine  villas,  de- 
clared it  was  scandalous  on  his  part — most  inconsiderate  and  dishonourable  ;  the 
Hampstead  Leeches  concluded  the  wretched  peer  had  not  ruined  himself  on  pur- 
pose, and  so  pitied  him.  This,  however,  led  to  a  very  natural  schism  between  the 
two.  The  Fulham  Leeches,  who  were  the  more  numerous,  and  had  reasons  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  embarrassed  peer  might  come  to  them  for  loans — it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  had  some  such  design — ceased  visiting  at  Berkeley  Square  and  at  Spring- 
field ;  the  Hampstead  Leeches,  on  the  contrary — consisting  of  Sir  Richard's  eldest 
son,  his  wife,  and  two  maiden  sisters  who  tenanted  the  roomy  brick  house  whence 
Lord  Mayrose  had  married  Miss  Emily — kept  up  friendly  relations  with  their  noble 
relative.  Now,  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech  was  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  Richard's  eldest 
born,  who  lived  at  Hampstead  ;  and  Mayrose  had  seen  something  of  him  and  of  his 
sisters — who  made  a  gathering  of  fourteen  in  all — during  his  childhood.  The 
father  was  well  off,  but  not  rich,  for  he  had  inherited  the  bulk  of  what  Sir  Richard 
had  amassed  as  Commissioner  at  Bagpore  without  adding  anything  to  it  by  his  own 
industry  ;  and  the  schooling  of  seven  sons  blessed  with  good  appetites,  to  say 
nothing  of  seven  daughters  equally  favoured  by  Heaven,  operates  drainingly  on  a 
man.  So  Mayrose  had  no  sooner  been  gazetted  to  the  Under-Secretaryship  for 
Australia  than  he  had  received  a  batch  of  well- written  letters,  in  which  six  of  the 
Hampstead  sons  reminded  him  of  their  existence,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  their 
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canabilities  Likewise,  the  Fulham  Leeches  posted  him  notes  of  congratulation, 
and  announced  themselves  all  capable  and  ready  to  draw  Government  salaries,  for 
now  that  all  danger  of  loan-begging  was  over,  and  that  Mayrose  seemed  likely  in- 
deed to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  that  unpleasant  business  of  the  ruin  was  of 
course  generously  forgiven  and  forgotten.  Let  it  be  added  that  Mayrose  had  not 
waited  for  the  letters  from  Hampstead  to  remember  his  mother's  kinsfolk.  Soon 
after  returning  to  England  he  had  forwarded  them  a  packing-case  full  of  odds  and 
ends— shawls,  Turkish  babouches,  Maltese  filigree  jewellery,  Dieppe  ivories,  etc., 
which  he  had  bought  on  his  travels  ;  and  immediately  after  his  appointment  he 
had  paid  an  afternoon  visit  to  Hampstead  and  been  regaled  with  a  dinner.  The 
result  of  that  visit  was  that  Mayrose  had  volunteered  to  employ  Quilpin  Leech,  the 
youngest  son,  as  his  secretary.  He  had  not  seen  this  youth  at  Hampstead,  but 
had  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  him,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  seven  sons  who  had  not  written  to  him,  and  in  the  next,  because  Mr. 
Quilpin  had  been  in  the  Harrow  eleven,  and  had  taken  a  first-class  in  mathematics 
at  Oxford.  This  seemed  to  justify  a  little  nepotism  on  his  behalf  ;  and  hereon  it 
may  be  observed  that  nepotism,  such  as  the  heedless  understand  it,  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  polite  world.  A  man  does  not  say,  "  I  will  appoint  a  dull  relative 
of  mine  to  a  post  of  emolument  simply  because  he  is  my  kinsman  ;"  but  he  says, 
"I  will  appoint  my  kinsman  because  he  must  needs  be  a  sharp  fellow,  and  because 
a  man  is  better  served  by  his  relatives  than  by  other  persons."  Like  many  of  us, 
Mayrose  would  have  severely  judged  a  political  opponent  who  should  have  created 
warm  berths  for  his  family,  but  he  felt  no  scruple  in  offering  £400  a  year  and  a 
responsible  siation  to  a  cousin  whom  he  scarce  knew  ;  for  this  was  a  different  mat- 
ter. Nevertheless,  having  last  beheld  Quilpin  Leech  at  that  period  of  hobblede- 
hoyhood  when  a  boy's  trousers  are  too  short  for  him,  he  felt  a  little  curious  to  see 
what  manner  of  youngster  the  messenger  would  now  introduce. 

"  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech,"  said  the  messenger,  and  admitted  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five,  who  walked  up  to  Mayrose  with  a  look  of  gratuitous  solemnity,  and  held  out 
a  hand  covered  with  a  reddish  glove.  In  a  fog  it  must  have  looked  as  if  this  hand 
and  its  fellow  had  been  abnormally  frost-bitten  and  swollen  ;  and  Mr.  Quilpin  ex- 
tended it  in  a  flabby  fashion,  as  if  he  wished  to  get  it  weighed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you'll  think  I'm  late,"  he  then  began,  drawing  out  a  silver  watch 
and  turning  its  face  towards  Mayrose.  "Charles  Lambe,  though,  used  to  say  he 
could  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Temple  Bar  in  no  time  and  gain  five  minutes. 
Difference  of  clocks,  you  see.  My  dial  says  just  ten." 

"  Well,  sit  down.  You  would  have  been  welcome  at  any  time,"  smiled  May-  • 
rose,  liking  this  exordium.  "  I  think  it's  a  long  time  since  we've  met." 

"  Yes  ;  we  rode  donkeys  over  Hampstead  Heath,"  assentea  Mr.  Quilpio,  find- 
ing a  chair  and  sitting  on  the  edge  of  it.  His  face  was  turned  to  the  light,  and 
appeared  to  Mayrose  not  unlike  a  serious  rat's.  Nature  must  have  originally  intend- 
ed to  arch  his  small  grey  eyes  with  an  overhanging  brow,  then  have  repented  of 
such  a  scheme  and  drawn  the  brow  right  back  to  the  apex  of  the  head  like  a  slope. 
At  this  apex  there  stood  up  like  a  crest  a  rebellious  wisp  of  hair,  which  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  parting  at  the  back,  nor  be  pressed  into  service  for  the  front 
parting  down  the  side.  It  stood  there  and  nodded,  giving  the  head  a  wideawake 
aspect  that  was  heightened  by  the  remarkable  volume  of  Mr.  Leech's  ears,  which 
stood  straight  out  like  jug-handles.  An  expression  of  rueful  gravity  completed  this 
prepossessing  countenance.  Mr.  Leech  looked  as  if  he  had  never  employed  the 
muscles  of  his  face  to  laugh  with,  and  as  though  a  smile,  had  one  been  coaxed  from 
him,  must  have  hurt  him. 

"Yes,  those  were  fine  donkey  rides,"  said  Mayrose,  scanning  his  cousin's 
features  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  as  lie  might  have  done  the  illegible  inscription  on  an 
Eastern  monument— those  monuments  on  which  you  can  read  one  syllable  here 
and  another  there,  but  from  which  no  general  sense  can  be  extracted.  "  You  have 
long  outgrown  them,  though.  You  came  out  finely  at  Oxford  and  Harrow,  and  I 
hear  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  you  at  the  Waste  Paper  Office.  Was  your 
work  hard  there  ?" 

"  We-eU,  fairly  BO  in  summer  time,"  answered  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech,  pensively. 
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"We  used  to  count  the  Times1  advertisements  in  the  morning,  and  have  'sweeps' 
on  them.  You  put  the  headings  of  the  advertisements — Births,  Manages,  Sales, 
Furnished  Lodgings,  and  all  that,  you  know — in  one  hat,  and  the  clerks'  names  in 
another,  and  you  each  subscribe  a  shilling.  The  man  who  draws  the  '  Furnished 
Lodgings'  generally  wins  the  sweep.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we  do  '  Ponto.'  You 
know  what  «  Ponto'  is  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mayrose,  mystified. 

"  Well,  you  take  a  salad-bowl  full  of  water,  and  put  a  champagne  cork  in  it. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  fish  out  the  cork  with  your  teeth  without  spilling  any  of  the 
water ;  but  this  isn't  so  easy,  because  the  cork  bobs  about  and  goes  to  the  bottom. 
Two  men  back  each  other  to  fish  out  the  cork  so  many  times  in  a  minute." 

"And  I  dare  say  you  could  back  yourself  against  any  man,"  said  Mayrose,  in 
a  puzzled  way,  and  much  wishing  that  Mr.  Leech  would  laugh,  for  this  strange 
Government  clerk  spoke  as  if  he  were  reciting  verses  of  the  decalogue. 

"  No,  I  was  not  good  at  'Ponto,'  "  answered  Mr.  Leech,  like  one  who  makes  a 
painful  admission.  "  My  strong  point  was  'hot-coal.'  You  know  'hot-coal.'  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  replied  Mayrose. 

"  Well,  you  get  a  saucerful  of  ice,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  When'  some  one 
of  the  public  comes  in  to  ask  something — he  must  be  a  nervous-looking  man,  though 
— you  give  him  a  chair,  then  pass  behind  him  and  play  with  the  fire-tongs  a 
moment,  as  if  you  wanted  to  catch  up  a  coal  and  light  something.  Then  watch 
your  moment,  drop  a  bit  of  the  ice  down  the  nape  of  the  man's  neck,  and  sing  out, 
'Hulloa,  I  beg  your  pardon — that's  a  hot  coal.'  As  ice  imitates  burning  pretty 
well,  the  man  stands  up  and  fidgets.  You  hustle  him  into  another  room,  make 
him  take  off  his  clothes,  embrocate  him  with  a  sponge,  and  send  him  home  in  a 
cab,  with  a  wet  towel  on  his  back.  A  man  can't  see  down  his  back,  you  know,  so 
he  thinks  it's  all  right,  and  thanks  you  for  your  kindness." 

Mayrose  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  your  object  is  to  let  me  know  that  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  as 
yet ;  so  I'll  contrive  to  find  you  employment.  You  can  write  well?" 

"  I  write  articles  for  some  of  the  weekly  papers,"  answered  Mr.  Leech;  "and 
I  believe  people  are  agreed  in  pronouncing  them  uncommonly  bad.". 

"  I  am  not  alluding  to  style — I  mean  handwriting,"  said  Mayrose,  not  knowing 
at  all  how  to  tackle  this  kinsman.  "  Suppose  you  just  sit  down  here,  and  I'll  dic- 
tate something."  > 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Leech,  as  if  he  had  been  asked  to  chant  the 
responses  of  the  burial  service ;  and  laying  down  his  hat  and  umbrella — the  latter 
had  a  death's  head-knob — he  took  the  seat  which  Mayrose  had  vacated.  Then  he 
removed  his  red  gloves,  tried  the  nib  of  a  steel  pen  with  his  thumb,  and  gave  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  a  dejected  wink  to  intimate  that  he  was  ready. 

Mayrose  dictated  to  him  ten  lines  of  a  dispatch,  and  Mr.  Leech's  pen  careered 
smoothly  over  the  paper  without  making  a  sound.  At  the  tenth  line  Mayrose  said, 
"That  will  do  ;"  but  Mr.  Leech's  pen  continued  to  course  about  in  a  series  of  noise- 
less dashes  for  half  a  minute  more,  and  when  he  held  up  his  performance  Mayrose 
bit  his  lips  to  avoid  laughing  outright  again.  The  lines  were  absolutely  like  copper- 
plate— no  engraver  could  have  written  better ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr. 
Leech  had  sketched  the  presentment  of  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  as  if  that  permanent 
gentleman  had  been  sitting  during  hours  to  him  for  his  portrait.  It  was  a  carica- 
ture most  easy  and  perfect,  but  Mr.  Leech  looked  as  unconscious  as  if  he  had  simply 
dropped  a  blot  at  the  foot  of  the  writing. 

"It  seems  you  know  Mr.  Keane-Midge ?"  said  Mayrose,  glancing  at  his  cousin. 

"Well,  we  Leeches  have  been  sucking  for  some  years  at  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  we  naturally  hob-nob  with  the  Rodents  and  the  Midges,  who  are  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  But  I  happen  to  know  old  Keane-Midge  well,  because  he  gave 
some  of  his  time  to  a  friend  of  mine — knocked  him  down  flat." 

"I  shouldn't  have  thoiight  Mr.  Midge  was  a  man  to  knock  down  anybody." 

"Not  with  his  fists,  he  flattened  him  with  paper.  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to 
you  about  that  case  one  of  these  days,  supposing  you  have  the  power  and  the  incli- 
nation to  pick  up  a  man  who's  down— a  man  with  a  pretty  daughter." 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Midge  has  committed  an  act  of  injustice?  If  so,  I 
should  certainly  try  my  power  at  getting  it  remedied. "  And  Mayrose's  face  kindled 

80m6u  j  anever  knew  of  an  injustice  committed  in  a  State  office/'  responded  Mr. 
Ouilpin  waging  his  wisp  of  hair,  "but  there  are  mistakes,  and  this  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  mistake,  if  you  have  the  strength  to  get  it  proved  such.  But  you'll  find  it 

"You  will  make  a  queer  Secretary,"  exclaimed  Mayrose,"  more  and  more 
puzzled,  "but  come  and  begin  your  work  to-morrow.  You  can  tell  me  then  about 
your  friend."  And  saying  this,  Mayrose  resumed  his  seat.  He  little  suspected 
that  he  had  just  involved  himself  in  an  affair  which  was  to  act  on  his  career  as  the 
grain  of  sand  does  on  a  skater's  course— an  affair  which  was  to  make  of  his  hitherto 
smooth  life  one  of  strange  emotions  and  adventures. 

As  for  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech,  being  released  from  his  cousin's  presence,  he  stalked 
lugubriously  downstairs,  and,  -addressing  the  porter  who  swung  back  the  hall  door 
for  him  said,  "  My  name's  Leech — remember  that,  and  I'm  to  be  one  of  the  orna- 
mental fixtures  of  this  place.  If  the  Prime  Minister  ever  calls  to  see  me,  keep  him 
waiting  a  little  in  the  cold,  for  I  shall  have  my  dignity  to  maintain."  And  with 
this  he  emerged  into  Whitehall,  and  hailed  a  hansom. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

MR.  QUILPIN  LEECH    KILLS  THE    FATTED  CALF. 

Mr.  Quilpin  Leech  did  not  live  at  Harnpstead  with  his  parents  and  maiden 
aunts,  but  had  a  third-floor  lodging  in  one  of  those  streets  which  branch  out  on 
either  side  of  the  Strand  like  the  smaller  bones  of  a  fish  from  the  main  vertebra. 
As  a  clerk  of  the  Waste  Paper  Office,  he  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  .£300  a  year 
public  moneys,  and  his  father  had  allowed  him  £100  in  excess  of  this  income, 
which  makes  a  revenue  on  which  some  men  would  have  contrived  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  fine  linen  and  eat  of  the  fat  of  the  land.  But,  for  reasons  which  may 
hereinafter  appear,  Mr.  Quilpin  had  not  lived  hitherto  like  one  who  was  easy  in  his 
circumstances,  and  the  fat  of  the  land  was  known  to  him  only  by  hearsay. 

His  cab  took  him  to  Charing  Cross,  but,  instead  of  hieing  straight  to  Surrey- 
street,  obeyed  the  directions  of  his  death's-head  umbrella,  thrust  through  the  trap,, 
and  paused  before  a  big  grocer's,  where  MJ%  Leech  alighted,  and  presently  emerged 
hugging  two  bottles  of  champagne  and  one  of  sherry  swathed  in  pink  paper,  whilst 
a  shopman  followed,  bearing  a  Yorkshire  pie,  a  Mayence  ham  (cooked),  and  some 
of  the  dried  fruits  of  this  earth — to  wit,  figs  and  raisins.  Again  the  cab  moved  on, 
and  stopped  successively  before  a  confectioner's,  where  Mr.  Leech  freighted  himself 
with  a  pair  of  roast  fowls,  a  tart,  and  various  biscuits  ;  then  before  a  fishmonger's, 
where  a  vigorous-looking  lobster  was  procured  ;  after  which  Mr.  Leech  bade  the 
driver,  in  a  pensive  voice,  take  him  to  Covent  Garden.  Here,  under  that  unique 
arcade,  fragrant  with  all  the  flowers  of  hot-housedom,  and  with  those  fruits  which 
are  the  pampered  aristocracy  of  the  vegetable  realm,  Mr.  Leech  disappeared,  and 
he  must  have  been  intent  on  exhausting  at  one  taste  all  the  savours  comprised  in 
the  fat  of  the  land  ;  for,  after  leisurely  inspecting  the  shops  on  both  sides  of  the 
way,  he  halted  before  the  showest  of  them  all.  What  overgrown  mushrooms 
were  here  displayed,  what  pyramids  of  obese  pears  at  one  guinea  apiece,  what  little 
wooden  buckets  of  strawberries  (it  was  April),  and  what  monumental  melons, 
need  not  be  described  ;  enough  that  Mr.  Leach,  having  bought  the  wherewith  to 
make  a  salad,  invested  gold  in  a  purchase  of  buckets  as  above,  mandarin  oranges, 
and  lady- Apples,  and,  this  done,  set  eyes  on  a  row  of  bouquets  perched  high  in  long- 
necked  glass  vases,  blue  and  purple. 

"  Delicious  bouquets,  sir,"  said  the  talkative  maiden  who  stood  in  the  doorway 
at  the  receipt  of  custom. 

"  What's  the  price  of  that  one  ?"  asked  Mr.  Leech,  jerking  his  hat  sideways, 
at  the  lot. 
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"  That  one's  a  pound,  sir,"  answered  the  maiden  ;  "  the  most  beautiful  white 
lilac  and  Parma  violets  you  ever  saw." 

"  No,  I've  seen  better,"  protested  Mr.  Leech;  ''but  I  mean  the  one  next 
that,"  and  this  time  his  hat  sloped  towaids  the  most  gorgeous  nosegay  on  the  line. 
Imagine  a  fabric  about  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  composed  of  an  outer  circle  of 
pink  rosebuds,  then  a  circle  of  violets,  then  white  rosebuds,  violets  again,  then 
white  violets,  then  an  inner  cluster  of  more  pink  rosebuds  forming  the  bull's  eye  to 
this  comely  target  for  men  and  women's  glances. 

"  Ah,  that  one's  a  most  lovely  bouquet,  and  it's  four  guineas,  sir,"  ejaculated 
the  maiden,  climbing  on  a  stool  to  reach  her  handiwork.  "  We  send  one  like  it — 
the  same  size,  I  mean — every  morning  to  the  Albany  for  the  Earl  of  Hornette, 
who  is  going  to  be  married,  and  he  forwards  them  to  his  bride  that  is  to  be." 

"  I  am  not  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I  don't  live  in  the  Albany,"  said  Mr. 
Leech,  gravely  ;  "  but  I'll  take  the  bouquet  all  the  same  ;"  and  he  forthwith  paid 
his  money,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Then  a  porter  in  fustian  was 
summoned  to  carry  the  things,  and  with  this  man  Mr.  Leech  returned  to  the  cab 
waiting  for  him  amidst  that  litter  of  orange  peel,  cabbage  leaves,  and  carrot  stumps 
which  would  seem  to  be  providently  strewn  round  our  chief  market  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  sprained  ankles  and  broken  legs  may  never 
run  short.  Mr.  Leech's  shopping,  however,  was  not  quite  ended,  for  he  wished  to 
provide  himself  an  adjunct  to  his  strawberries  in  the  shape  of  a  pot  of  Devonshire 
cream,  but  this  last  purchase  leing  effected,  he  had  nothing  further  on  his  mind, 
and  arrived  without  hindrance  at  the  lowermost  end  of  Surrey  street,  where  his 
abode  lay. 

It  was  a  decrepid  house,  whence  by  cricking  one's  neck  through  an  upper 
window  one  could  descry  the  Thames  and  the  traffic  of  bustling  penny  steamers 
thereon.  Perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  had  dined  or  supped  in  the  parlour  with  the  faded 
moire  curtains,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  house  among  those  adjoining  this  portion  of 
the  Strand  but  preserves  the  memory  of  some  eighteenth  century  worthy  ;  and 
then  the  place  may  have  looked  well  once,  when  its  blackened  bricks  were  red, 
when  the  extinguishers  on  either  side  of  its  door  really  served  for  the  torches  of 
linkmen,  and  when  the  street,  slanting  down  un walled  to  the  river  strand,  afforded 
a  passage  to  hooped  gentlewomen  and  wigged  critics  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  tripping 
down  to  be  wherried  to  the  Temple  Gardens.  For  the  present,  the  door  was  illus- 
trated with  a  white  metal  plate,  on  which  was  engraven  the  name  of  LEGGES,  in 
letters  so  large  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  identical  Legges  for 
whom  the  visitor  might  be  seeking,  and  that  all  other  Legges,  wheresoever  they 
might  lurk,  must  be  spurious.  Mr.  Leech,  turning  a  latch-key  in  the  door,  pushed 
back  the  name  of  Legges,  and,  in  three  voyages,  assisted  by  the  cab-man,  removed 
his  delicacies  into  a'  narrow  hall,  papered  with  a  false  semblance  of  yellow  marble, 
and  set  them  on  the  cocoa-nut  matting,  to  the  apparent  mystification  of  a  black  cat 
who  sat  on  the  staircase.  Then  he  discharged  his  cabman.  But  here  let  it  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  Leech  and  his  cabmen  did  not  usually  part  on  such  easy  terms  as 
this.  Coming  home  late  at  night,  to  a  silent  street  in  a  cab,  the  Government  clerk 
had  a  simplicity  all  his  own  for  saying  to  the  driver,  "  Will  you  kindly  lend  me  a 
match  1  I  fancy  I  have  dropped  a  sovereign  in  your  cab  ;"  whereupon,  if  the 
driver  had  not  well  pondered  the  policy  of  honest  ways,  Mr.  Leech  would  be  re- 
lieved of  all  anxiety  about  the  fare,  for  the  driver  would  lash  his  horse  with  the 
whip  and  gallop  away  into  the  darkness.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  add  that  no  more 
than  four  cabmen  out  of  five  ever  fell  into  this- trap,  so  that  the  beggars  to  whom 
Mr.  Leech  honourably  remitted  the  fares  which  he  saved  by  the  above  device 
profited  less  than  they  might  have  done  if  we  English  had  been  on  the  whole  a 
base  people. 

But  now  the  door  having  banged  behind  the  cabman,  Mr.  Leech  cried 
"  Whish-sh !"  to  the  black  cat,  to  scare  him  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
roast  fowl  and  cream,  then  stole  to  the  end  of  the  passage  and  leaned  over  a  balus- 
ter which  descended  to  the  kitchen.  A  jig  played  on  a  church  organ  could  not 
have  had  a  more  abrupt  effect  than  the  song  which  then  issued  from  Mr.  Leech's 
smileless  mouth,  in  this  wise  : — 
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"  Matron,  fresh  as  roses  fair, 

Tune  thy  lips,  and  tell  me  now, 
Hast  thou  news  for  me  down  there  ? 

If  so,  speak,  say  what's  the  row  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Leech,  there's  a  letter  for  you  up  in  your  room,"  answered  a  shrill 

voice  from  below. 

"  Hullo  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leech,  as  if  much  shocked,  "  this  is  a  breach  of  a 
binding  contract  between  parties,"  and  vaulting  astride  the  baluster,  he  slid  rapidly 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  tumbled  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  matron 
with  crimson  cheeks  and  ample  throat  was  basting  a  shoulder  of  mutton  turning 
before  the  fire.  "  Mrs.  Legges,  I  am  surprised  at  you !" 

"  Oh !  don't  worrit,  Mr.  Leech,"  screamed  the  lady  addressed.  "  I'm  that 
put  out  this  morning  that  I  couldn't  sing  if  all  the  brass  bands  in  London  was 
playing  to  me  ;  no,  not  I.  What  with  mutton  rising  a  penny  the  pound,  and  the 
butcher  sticking  a  piece  of  fat  under  his  scales — which  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  and 
called  attention  to,  scornin'  unfair  dealings— and  the  fat  being  put  there  to  give  a 
customer  short  weight,  which  I  know  and  could  a-swear  to  all  afore  all  the  police 
courts  as  ever  was,  and " 

"Take  breath,  Mrs.  Legges,  you  are  getting  embarrassed  in  you  grammatical 
periods,"  said  Mr.  Leech,  removing  the  ladle  with  gentle  compulsion  from  his 
landlady's  hands,  and  beginning  to  baste  the  mutton  himself  with  magisterial 
solemnity.  "  When  cool  enough  to  weigh  the  sense  of  your  obligations,  I  will 
remind  you  of  a  compact  freely  entered  into  between  us  for  the  promotion  of  social 
harmony." 

"Yes,  I  know,  when  you  sing  I'm  to  sing,  Mr.  Leech,  but  songs  don't  come 
from  a  frettin'  heart,  and  it's  no  use  expecting  it,"  exclaimed  the  impatient  Mrs. 
Legges,  catching  up  the  salt-box  and  throwing  a  handful  of  its  contents  between  the 
grate-bars  to  clear  the  fire. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Legges/s  proceeded  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech,  with  a  mild  flourish  of  the 
ladle  over  the  spluttering  joint,  I  maintain  that  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  break 
the  continuity  of  amicable  relations  than  for  one  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain  to  put 
his  or  her  independent  construction  on  it.  When  I  undertook  your  musical  educa- 
tion by  means  of  press-orders  for  the  opera  and  the  plays,  I  begged  you  to  consider 
whether  the  practice  of  enlivening  conversation  by  means  of  songs  and  dances,  as  is 
done  on  the  stage,  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  gladsomeness  of  life  ;  and  you 
were  pleased  to  admit,  speaking  over  a  supper  of  oysters  and  porter,  in  the  parlour 
up-stairs,  that  such  a  practice  would  be  so  conducive,  and  would  make  you  a  happy 
woman.  Did  you  admit  that  or  not  ?" 

"Ye-es,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Legges,  spreading  out  a  sheet  of  dough  on  a  wooden 
slab,  and  thumping  it  energetically  with  a  rolling-pin. 

"And  did  the  supper  on  the  occasion  referred  to  conclude  with  what  the 
Americans  term  'golden  bucks' — that  is,  Welsh  rare-bits;  by  some  erroneously  and 
foolishly  called  'rabbits'— with  poached  eggs  on  the  top  ?  Did  it  or  did  it  not  so 
conclude,  Mrs.  Legges  ?" 

"Oh,  drop  that  silly  talk — now,  do,  Mr.  Leech  ;  and  let  me  make  the  Second 
Floor's  apple-dumplings  in  peace  and  quietness  !''  groaned  flustered  Mrs.  Legges, 
working  away  at  the  rolling-pin  till  the  beads  stood  on  her  plump  forehead. 
"  There's  Meggie'll  sing  for  you  as  much  as  you  like.  The  light-hearted  hussey 
does  nothing  but  sing  since  you  sent  her  to  see  them  nigger  minstrels  ;  and  I'll  bet 
a  ;apenny  she's  up  .to  it  now  instead  of  cleaning  out  the  cobwebs  from  the  Second 
Floor's  bedroom,  which  he  complained  of  yesterday,  swearing  so  that  one  wouldn't 
have  thought  to  hear  the  like  in  a  Christain  country  ;  and  so  I  told  him.  But  now 
stand  out  of  my  way,  do  !"  and  the  dough  being  flattened,  Mrs.  Legges,  with  a 
knife  in  her  hand,  darted  towards  some  plethoric  pudding-apples.  "  I'm  a  faintin' 
from  work — that's  what  I  am — and  it's  a  wonder  to  me  how  you  have  got  away  from 
yours  so  early  this  morning,  of  all  others,  and  come  here,  I  suppose,  to  want  a  chop 
done  for  you  and  other  things  besides,  taking  up  a  body's  time  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, till  sickness'll  be  the  end  of  it :  that's  what  it'll  be." 
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"Pause  again  for  breath,  Mrs.  Legges,"  interrupted  Mr.  Leech,  still  plying  the 
ladle  methodically,  "but,  first  of  all,  one  question — Is  Mr.  Marvell  at  home  ?" 

"Yes  ;  and  up  to  his  blessed  ears  in  ink  and  paper  as  usual,"  responded  Mrs. 
Legges,  slicing  savagely  at  the  apples. 

"And  is  Miss  Marvel  in?''  continued  Mr.  Leech. 

"  No  ;  Miss  Grace  is  out,  and  not  expected  in  till  one,"  answered  Mrs. 
Legges,  in  a  softened  tone,  as  she  swathed  the  now  reduced  apples  in  their  paste 
garments. 

"  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Legges,  you  may  pacify  yourself  about  my  chop,"  observed 
Mr.  Leech,  turning  himself  from  his  labour  of  love  and •  dripping.  "If  this  had 
been  an  ordinary  day  I  might  have  come  in  and  said,  in  the  words  of  the  much- 
misquoted  poet : — 

'  I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.' 

But  this  is  a  dies  non,  which  your  Hebrew  dictionary  will  explain  to  mean  a  day 
that  never  occurs  in  the  lives  of  most  men  and  seldom  in  that  of  others.  In  short, 
the  ingredients  of  a  banquet  were  introduced  into  this  house  ten  minutes  ago  ;  and 
I  have  come  to  borrow  your  parlour  for  the  feast  which  will  be  held  as  soon  as  Miss 
Marvell  comes  in — Diis  volentibus — if  your  cat  has  not  eaten  the  fowls!" 

What  Mrs.  Legges  might  have  replied  to  this  there  is  no  saying,  nor  does  it 
much  matter,  but  at  this  moment  a  blithesome  voice  was  heard,  a  down-at-heel  but 
light  step  clattering  down  the  staircase,  and  Meggie,  the  servant-wench,  appeared 
with  smudges  on  her  face,  a  dust-pan,  brush,  and  broom  in  her  hands,  and  her 
apron  tucked  up.     She  had  been  carolling,  as  she  descended,  "  Coming  through  the 
Eye,"  but,  at  sight  of  Mr.  Leech,  immediately  broke  out  with  a  laugh  into — 
"  Slap,  bang !  here  we  are  again ! 
Here  we  are  again !  here  we  are  again ! 
Slap,  bang  !  here  we  are  again, 
Come  home  to  play  and  tea." 

"  No ! — that's  the  evening  salute,"  objected  Mr.  Leecfi,  holding  up  the  ladle 
like  a  conductor's  stick.  "  It  should  be  the  noon-tide  hymn  of  lunch.  But  your 
voice  is  improving,  Abigail;"  and  hereoii  ensued  a  duet,  enlivened  by  the  screaming 
appeals  of  Mrs.  Legges,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  potman  shouting  "Bee-e-eer!"  from 
the  top  of  the  area.  In  the  midst  of  it  Mr.  Leech  escaped,  clambering  up  the  stair- 
case three  steps  at  a  time  and  followed  by  the  mirthful  and  draggle-tail  Meggie,  who 
in  the  front  hall  received  his  orders  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  viands  in  a  fair  array 
on  the  parlour  table.  There  was  to  be  snowy  tablecloth  and  napkins  ;  all  the 
crockery  and  dessert  dishes  which  the  establishment  could  muster  ;  the  champagne 
glasses  from  Mrs.  Legges'  private  cupboard  ;  a  vase  to  stand  as  central  piece  with 
the  bouquet  in  it ;  and  eggs  and  oil  were  to  be  procured  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Leech 
might  make  mayonnaise  sauce  lor  his  loyster.  These  instructions  given,  Mr.  Leech 
added  impressive  directions  that  Meggie — or  Abigail,  as  he  preferred  to  call  her — 
should  don  her  gala  uniform  ;  the  said  gala  being  a  Swiss  peasant  dress  which  Mr. 
Quilpin  had  bought  Meggie,  pursuant  to  his  theory  that  not  only  the  vocalizing  but 
also  the  attire  of  the  stage  should  be  adopted  in  private  life  whenever  practicable. 
Mr.  Leech  gave  Meggie  a  brace  of  half-crowns  to  inculcate  his  orders,  and  leaving 
her  free  to  conclude  that  he  had  been  robbing  a  bank  or  inheriting  a  fortune,  as  she 
pleased,  his  next  move  was  to  ascend  to  the  first  floor.  His  countenance,  always 
gloomy,  became  unutterably  so  as  he  knocked  at  a  door  and  received  an  answer, 
sharp  and  waspish  as  an  explosion — 

' '  Who's  there  ?     I  can't  be  disturbed. " 

"  It  is  I,  Mr.  Marvell,  and  I  think  I  have  good  news— good  news  for  you  and 
your  case." 

"  For  my  case  !"  cried  the  voice  in  weak  agitation,  and  there  was  a  shuffling  of 
slippers  across  the  carpet,  then  a  key  turned  in  the  lock.  The  door  was  opened 
and  exhibited  an  old  man  in  a  soiled  dressing-gown,  who  held  a  pen  dripping  with 
ink  in  his  shrivelled  hand,  and  appeared  to  let  go  the  door-handle  with  the  mistrust 
of  one  who  is  not  used  to  welcome  visits.  He  might  have  been  sixty  years  of  age, 
judging  by  the  wisps  of  unkempt  white  hair  that  stood  up  round  his  high  forehead, 
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like  ruffled  feathers  ;  and  deep  crow's-feet,  the  finger-marks  of  care  and  fever  rather 
than  of  time,  wrinkled  his  sallow  temples.  There  was  a  glare  in  his  eyes  which  a 
doctor  would  have  taken  for  the  herald  gleam  of  insanity  ;  and  he  was  not  a  sight- 
ly obiect  nor  clean.  His  linen  was  worse  than  dingy,  his  beard  a  stubble  ;  the 
fingers  of  both  his  hands  were  stained  with  ink  that  looked  many  days  old  ;  and  the 
room  to  which  he  reluctantly  admitted  Mr.  Leech  was  a  den  strewn  with  papers 
more  madly  than  a  printer's  shop.  Newspapers  with  gashes  in  them-  where  para- 
oraphs  had  been  cut  out,  books  of  law  lying  open  back  uppermost,  printed  proof- 
slips  and  heaps  of  manuscript  written  in  a  wild  hand  on  folios  of  foolscap,  were 
littered  round  a  writing-table  coated  thick  with  dust,  and  covered  with  a  rubbish 
of  rusty  pens,  old  letters,  and  empty  ink-bottles.  It  was  the  lair  of  a  man  who  dis- 
owned society,  or  been  disowned. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Marvell,  stepping  back,  and  drawing  his  dressing- 
gown  closer  over  his  furrowed  throat.  "  I  am  terribly  busy,  Leech.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Dexter,  who  you  told  me  was  the  editor  of  that  new  paper  which  is  coming  out, 
and  asked  him  to  take  up  my  case.  He  answered,  and  begged  me  to  explain  my 
wrongs,  and  I  am  drawing  up  my  case  in  full  for  him.  A  paper  dealing  with  law 
matters  is  just  the  organ  I  wanted." 

"  I  think,  though,  I  have  something  better  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Leech,  pick- 
ing a  Digest  of  Civil  Law  out  of  the  coal-scuttle.  li  Catch  hold  of  my  sleeve  if  you 
find  the  news  too  much  for  you ." 

"  What  is  it  !"  repeated  the  old  man  with  wizen  anxiety. 
I  have  got  transferred  to  the  Australia  Office,"  said  Mr.  Leech.     "Since this 

ling  I  am  Lord  Mayrose's  private  secretary,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  see  now  that 
yffur  case  has  a  proper  hearing."  And  he  briefly  gave  an  account  of  how  his  great 
rise  had  come  about. 

•  .  "  Ah!  I  knew  the  day  would  arrive  at  last,"  gasped  Mr.  Marvell,  as  the  glare 
in  his  eyes  deepened  to  a  glow.  "  I  knew  rny  wrong  couldn't  remain  forever  una- 
venged. For  it's  a  damning  wrong,  Leech,  it's  a  wrong  that  would  make  the 
stones  cry  out.  No  mlta.  was  ever  injured  as  I  have  been," 

"Well,  everything  will  come  right  now,"  rejoined  Mr.  Leech,  rubbing  his 
large  ears  with  conviction.  "  It  happens  that  my  new  master  is  my  cousin,  though 
I  have  not  boasted  about  it  before,  for  cousins  are  like  frogs,  only  worth  cultivating 
when  you've  a  use  for  them.  But  now  I  want  you  to  come  and  lunch  with  me,  to 
solemnise  this  unusual  sort  of  day ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Marvell  will  do  me  the 
honour " 

"  Yes,  my  daughter — biit  where  is  she  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Marvell,  striking  his 
forehead  absently,  as  if  he  had  said:  "Where  is  my  penholder?"  "Oh,  yes,  she's 
out.  She  came  home  two  days  ago  from  her  school  for  the  Easter  holidays,  and 
has  gone  to  see  her  friend,  Miss  Pennywoddle,  daughter  of  Sir  Ham,  the  Member. 
I  was  thinking  he  might  bring  my  case  before  Parliament,  but  Grace  doesn't  like  to 
talk  about  it ;  she  doesn't  understand,  nor  more  did  my  son,  who  emigrated  to  Mel- 
bourne, understand.  None  of  them  can  see  through  this  case." 

"Miss  Marvell  will  be  in  by  luncheon  time?"  asked  Mr.  Leech,  wagging  his 
rebellious  tuft  of  hair  like  a  point  of  interrogation. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will.  We  should  be  much  better  alone,  you  andjl,  under  these 
new  circumstances,  for  I  could  talk  my  case  over  with  you,  and  remind  you  of  the 
strong  points.  You  see,  Leech,  it's  a  "case  that  needs  learning  by  heart  almost,  and 
a  girl  will  be  in  our  way." 

Mr.  Leech  did  not  seem  to  think  this,  and  proved  it  by  a  slight  twitching  of  his 
lower  jaw,  as  if  he  were  swallowing  something  hot. 

"  We  can  talk  of  your  case  all  the  same  before  to-morrow,  and  we  will,  if  we 
Bit  up  the  night  for  it,"  he  observed  glumly;  "but  now  I'll  leave  you,  and  I'U  come 
to  take  Miss  Marvell  down  when  everything's  ready.  But  mind,  I've  told  Lord 
Mayrose  that  I've  a  case  for  his  notice.  So  bring  an  appetite  with  you,  for  your 
redress  is  in  the  bud." 

u  -rm".J0-U're  a  g°0(*  lad'"  muttered  tne  old  man,  shambling  feebly  back  -to  his  desk. 
11  finish  my  case,  though,  for  this  new  paper.     Friends  seem  mustering  up 
around  me  at  last,  but  God  knows  I  can't  afford  to  lose  one  of  them." 
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And  whilst  his  comforter  withdrew,  Mr.  Marvell  bent  over  his  work  and  shiv- 
ered with  cold,  though  the  air  was  tepid  outside.  His  pen  crinkled  over  the  paper, 
the  sheets  slid  away  from  him  when  filled,  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  fire  in 
his  eyes  ;  and  he  wrote  and  wrote — tales  of  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  appeals  for 
right,  which  would  never  be  read — unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  power  which  takes 
account  of  such  appeals,  and  dockets  them  among  archives  which  are  not  of  this 
earth. 

Mr.  Job  Marvell  was  a  man  who  had  "  a  grievance." 

CHAPTEK    XXVI. 

A  MAN  WITH   A   GRIEVANCE. 

But  what  is  a  man  with  a  grievance  ?  Well,  so  far  as  Mr.  Marvell  was  con- 
cerned, the  explanation  can  be  given  briefly.  In  days  when  he  was  not  white- 
haired,  and  bestowed  care  on  his  person,  Mr.  Marvell  had  held  an  appointment 
under  Government  in  one  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It  was  a  responsible  post, 
which  means  that  the  titulant  was  an  object  of  spirited  envy  to  place-hunters  at 
home,  and  a  butt  for  never-ending  criticisms  to  the  people  whose  affairs  he  had 
to  regulate  abroad.  Mr.  Marvell,  however,  got  on  fairly  with  enviers  and  detrac- 
tors till  destiny  sent  him  as  a  subordinate  an  off-shoot  of  the  two  great  houses  of 
Drone  and  Midge,  with  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  on  at  all.  This  was  a 
pity,  for  by  doing  himself  a  little  violence  he  might  have  got  on  as  well  with  the 
young  Drone-Midge  as  with  the  others  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  some 
people  with  whom  one  must  get  on  just  as  one  gets  into  a  highly  starched  shirt 
every  morning,  however  uncomfortable  the  starch  may  feel  at  first.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Marvell  under-estimated  the  moral  worth  of  the  young  Drone-Midge  or  the 
strength  of  his  family  connections  ;  anyhow  there  was  that  want  of  cordiality 
between  the  two  which  can  never  be  fully  appeased  until  one  of  the  parties  goes  to 
the  wall.  Now  Mr.  Marvell  tried  to  plant  the  young  Drone-Midge  against  the  wall, 
and  the  young  Drone-Midge  butted  back  with  both  his  horns  down,  like  a  very  ener- 
getic young  goat,  as  he  was.  Mr.  Marvell  wrote  despatches  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment praying  that  Mr.  Drone-Midge  might  be  recalled  if  Her  Majesty's  service  was 
to  be  conducted  as  heretofore  ;  and  Mr.  Drone-Midge  sent  counter  despatches  as 
also  private  letters  heaping  up  charges  against  Mr.  Marvell,  and  averring  that  Her 
Majesty's  service  could  in  no  manner  proceed  if  this  official  retained  his  place.  In 
such  junctures  one  must  either  concede  the  principle  that  a  chief  may  exact  implicit 
obedience  from  his  subordinates  and  require  their  summary  dismissal  when  they 
are  fractious,  or  one  must  take  up  the  contrary  position  that  the  fractious  subordi- 
nate, if  well  connected,  has  a  right  to  demand  the  recall  of  his  uncongenial  chief. 
The  Home  Government,  represented  throughout  these  difficulties  by  Mr.  Keane- 
Midge,  the  permanent  and  irresponsible  Under-Secretary  of  the  Australia  Office, 
declined  committing  itself  to  either  of  these  views,  but  advised  Mr.  Marvell  to  be 
more  accommodating ;  with  this  result,  that  the  young  Drone-Midge,  feeling  him- 
self supported,  followed  his  own  courses,  the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty's  service  got 
into  a  mess,  and  Mr.  Marvell  bore  the  blame,  being  responsible,  whereas  Mr. 
Drone-Midge  was  not.  Additional  acid  was  infused  into  the  business  by  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  mercantile  colonists,  over  whose  goings  on  Mr.  Marvell  had 
kept  a  somewhat  too  sharp  eye,  and  who,  now  divining  that  a  well-connected  and 
well-bred  young  official  like  Mr.  Drone-Midge  must  be  more  powerful  than  a  man 
who  owed  his  position  to  mere  merit,  retaliated  on  Mr.  Marvell  for  the  grudges 
they  owed  him,  and  took  the  subordinate's  part.  So  in  the  upshot  it  came  to  this, 
that  when  blames  innumerable  had  accumulated  on  Mr.  Marvell's  head  for  mis- 
management, which  was  none  of  his  making,  when  half  the  mercantile  community 
were  arrayed  against  him,  and  when  the  other  half  who  had  taken  no  sides  in  the 
dispute  at  first  were  growing  clamorous,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  that  the  dispute  should 
end  somehow — then  a  squabbling  matter  arose  in  which  either  Mr.  Marvell  or  Mr. 
Drone-Midge  must  be  culpable,  though  both  could  not  be  so.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
Mr.  Drone-Midge  acted  at  this  stage  of  the  crisis,  as  he  had  done  throughout,  with 
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perfect  <*ood  faith,  and  that  it  was  a  sincere  grief  to  him  that  he  could  not  co-oper- 
ate with  his  chief  as  he  would  have  desired  ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  there  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Permanent  Mr.  Keane-Midge's  long  experience  at  the  Australia 
office  enabled  him  to  decide,  with  the  utmost  equity,  who  was  censurable  in  a 
quarrel  where  a  relative  of  his  own  was  one  of  the  contendants.  He  did  decide, 
and  judging,  as  we  should  all  of  us  have  done,  that  the  blame  must  lie  on  Mr. 
Marvell,  who  was  chief  and  responsible,  and  not  on  Mr.  Drone-Midge,  who 
was  subordinate  and  irresponsible,  he  requested  Mr.  Marvell  to  resign. 
Mr.  Marvell  refused,  and  was  ill  advised  enough  to  put  his  case  into 
the  hands  of  an  independent  'M.  P.— one  of  those  Westminster  mosquitos 
without  kith  or  kin  who  sting  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench  with 
unpleasant  questions,  and  buzz  annoyingly.  But  this  was  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  when  a  great  department  of  the  State-  is  attacked  what  wonder 
that  it  should  defend  itself  ?  The  Australia  office— that  is,  Mr.  Keane- Midge  as 

kefore issued  a  blue-book,  compiled  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Marvell 

by  the  angry  mercantile  folk,  by  Mr.  Drone-Midge  and  others — forgot,  probably  by 
an  oversight,  to  print  his  refutations  along  with  them,  and  dismissed  him  from  the 
service.  From  that  day  Mr.  Marvell  was  "  a  Man  with  a  Grievance,"  and  his 
prose  filled  the  newspapers. 

Now,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  people  there  are  with  a  grievance, 
and  what  a  fuss  they  will  make  in  the  papers.  They  must  be  endowed  with  that 
robust  faith  which  rebuffs  cannot  shake,  nor  precedents  enlighten ;  for  the  press  is 
as  about  as  helpless  an  instrument  as  well  may  be  for  remedying  any  instance  of 
private  hardship  in  connection  with  Government.  Editors  echo  the  groans  of 
masses,  not  of  individuals.  A  hundred  men  who  have  been  wronged  of  sixpence 
apiece  are  more  interesting  than  one  man  who  has  been  despoiled  of  ten  thousand ; 
and  if  the  man  who  has  lost  his  ten  thousand  thinks  differently,  and  prints  columns 
to  prove  that  the  ten  thousand  ought  still  to  be  in  his  possession,  the  best  he  can 
hope  is  to  be  charged  with  having  stated  his  case  with  a  great  deal  too  much  animus, 
and  with  having  consequently  thrown  away  any  claim  to  public  sympathy.  Animus 
is  indeed  a  thing  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  man  who  has  been  aggrieved  cannot  learn 
too  soon  to  view  his  sufferings  with  a  dispassionate  eye.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
own  that  much  of  his  grievance  was  due  to  his  own  fault,  and  that,  however  certain 
systems  may|have  been  indirectly  to  blame  as  regards  him,  the  conduct  of  all  the 
individuals  from  first  to  last  concerned  in  his  ruin  was  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives.  Else  we  should  come  upon  the  utterly  untenable  proposition  that  two  or 
more  men  may  have  conspired  together  to  damage  a  third,  which  would  never  do  ; 
for  if  once  we  were  to  grant  that  a  personage  in  place  could  have  borne  malice, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  such  a  theory  might  land  us.  If  the  Man  with  a 
Grievance  has  sense  enough  to  grasp  these  truths  ;  if  he  is  the  first  to  declare  that 
his  discomfiture  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  very  pardonable  error  ;  if  he  has  money 
enough  left  to  give  pleasant  dinners  and  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  if  he  is 
cheerful  and  patient,  humble  and  never  importunate  ;  if  he  abstains  from  making 
anything  like  a  noise,  and,  above  all,  from  associating  his  own  affair  with  those  of 
other  malcontents  having  grievances — then,  in  course  of  time,  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  may  right  himself  so  far  that  people  will  agree  with  him  that,  by  his  own 
showing,  he  was  a  fool,  though,  perhaps,  not  a  mischievous  one.  But  whatever  he 
does  let  him  keep  from  print,  for  print  means  hubbub  ;  and  the  editor  who  abso- 
lutely declines  to  insert  a  single  line  of  his  remonstrances,  renders  him  unwittingly 
the  greatest  of  services. 

Unhappily  for  himself,  Mr.  Marvell  had  not  been  competent  to  grasp  these 
truths.  His  dismissal  had  ruined  him,  and  he  was  so  pertinacious  in  trying  to 
enlist  public  indignation  against  this  wholly  personal  wrong,  that  he  became  a  great 
nuisance  to  editors,  who  soon  belaboured  him  with  leaders  in  their  self-defence,  and 
finally  shut  their  doors  on  him.  Then  began  that  second  stage  in  the  Odyssey  of 
men  with  a  grievance — the  stage  of  appeals  to  Government  "graciously  to  recon- 
sider my  case."  Mr.  Marvell  addressed  petitions  to  the  succeeding  Ministers  who 
were  appointed  to  the  Australian  Office,  and  petitions  to  the  Sovereign  ;  but  these 
processes  amounted  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  considerings  and  reconsiderings  of  his 
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case  by  the  Permanent  Mr.  Keane-Midge  wno  had  dismissed  him.  When  a  new 
Minister  received  Mr.  MarvelPs  petition  he  naturally  applied  to  Mr.  Keane-Midge 
for  information  about  the  alleged  grievance  ;  and  when  the  Sovereign  received  the 
petition,  she,  too,  as  bound  by  the  Constitution,  referred  it  to  the  Minister — in 
other  words  to  the  Permanent  Keane-Midge,  who  again  pronounced  judgment  on 
his  work  ;  so  that,  although  in  course  of  time  Mr.  Marvell  obtained  half  a  dozen 
official  confirmations  of  his  dismissal,  he  had  virtually  been  condemned  by  one  man 
alone,  who  had  acted  successively  as  prosecutor,  judge  of  first  instance,  judge  on 
appeal,  and  had  wound  up  by  approving  all  his  various  judgments  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown.  A  military  or  naval  officer  who  is  accused  has  at  least  a  court-martial 
to  try  him,  but  an  official  under  Government  has  no  claim  to  a  trial ;  he  must  go 
through  the  above  tribulations  exactly  as  Mr.  Marvell  did,  and  when  he  has  been 
cold-shouldered  by  the  press,  and  had  all  his  appeals  rebuffed,  he  will  pass  into  the 
third  phase  of  ll  grievance."  Then  it  is  that  he  sets  up  in  lodgings,  and  sniffs  the 
air  for  all  new  journals  which  may  be  started,  and  for  new  politicians  who  rise  up 
with  a  cry  for  "Reform  !"  He  becomes  a  bore. 

It  <vas  in  this  last  phase  of  his  grievance-urging  that  Mr.  Marvell  had  become 
known  to  Mr.  Leech  through  their  both  lodging  under  the  same  roof  ;  but  where- 
fore Mr.  Leech  had  taken  an  interest  in  a  case  which  had  long  ceased  to  interest 
any  other  human  being,  is  a  matter  for  his  concern,  not  ours.  One  can  only  say 
Mr.  Marvell  was  not  interesting  in  manners  or  temper.  There  are  some  men  who- 
spurn  a  grievance  under  their  foot,  and  rise  high  by  it  as  off  a  spring-board  ;  others 
who  do  not  rise,  but  whose  private  virtues  increase  even  as  the  fertility  of  soil  in- 
creases when  it  is  ploughed  to  its  depths  ;  but  Mr.  Marvell  went  the  ways  of  the 
weak  and  querulous.  He  had  become  captious,  spleenful,  and  offensive  ;  a  disagree- 
able old  man,  who  would  have  been  the  better  for  soap  and  water,  and  who  shook 
his  case  under  the  noses  of  all  comers  like  a  poor  maniac  rattling  his  chains.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Leech  adhered  to  him  from  the  day  they  had  first  met. 

But  it  was  not,  surely"  for  the  Man  with  the  Grievance  that  Mr.  Leech  had 
bought  the  bouquet,  the  Yorkshire  pie,  the  strawberries ;  not  for  him  that  he  sat  in 
the  parlour  with  a  salad-bowl  between  his  knees,  and  beating-up  eggs,  oil,  and 
vinegar  to  make  mayonnaise  sauce  such  as  Frenchmen  love.  Surely  it  was  not  for 
him  either  that  he  gave  a  mighty  start  when  a  barouche  clattered"  up  to  the  door 
shortly  after  one,  rousing  all  the  echoes  of  Surrey-street,  and  bringing  numerous 
peering  faces  to  the  windows.  The  coachman  of  the  barouche  wore  black  gloves 
and  epaulettes,  and  so  did  the  footman,  who  gracefully  stepped  down,  and  banged 
at  the  door  till  the  parlour  where  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  supped  was  shaken  to  its 
roots,  along  with  the  whole  house  overhead.  Then  through  the  parlour-blind  Mr. 
Leech  saw  Miss  Grace  Marvell  descend — the  same  we  admired  in  the  village  school 
at  Penny — and  behind  her  a  compact  young  lady,  all  in  black,  save  collarsand  cuffs, 
white  and  spruce  as  steel.  "Now,  what  can  all  this  mean  ?"  murmured  the  clerk, 
as  he  renewed  his  beating  operations  with  depressed  vigour,  making  the  wooden 
salad-spoon  go  flap-flop  in  the  yellow  sauce. 

He  was  soon  to  know  what  it  meant.  The  young  ladies  having  ascended  to 
Miss  Grace's  room,  footsteps  were  shortly  heard  coming  down  as  far  as  Mr.  Mar- 
veil's  study;  then  a  knock,  some  peevish  conversation  audible  through  the  ceiling; 
after  this  an  impatient  ring,  and  in  due  course  Meggie  entered  and  asked  Mr.  Leech 
to  relinquish  his  bowl  and  go  up  to  Mr.  Marvell,  who  wanted  him.  Meggie  had  put 
on  her  Swiss  costume,  eke  washed  her  face,  so  that  with  scarlet  skirt,  velvet  bodice, 
and  speckless  chemisette — articles  of  raiment  which,  by  the  way,  occasioned  much 
grief  and  scandal  to  Mrs.  Legges — she  looked  well  capable  of  looking  after  the  for- 
eign sauce,  which  Mr.  Leech  sorrowfully  resigned  to  her,  wondering  whether 
anything  were  going  to  happen  now  to  mar  his  carefully-prepared  banquet. 

He  ran  up  stairs,  and  there  Mr.  Marvell  confronted  him,  clothed  in  a  shabby 
coat  and  boots,  but  looking  one  shade  more  respectable  than  before. 

"  Leech,  here's  Grace  and  her  friend  Miss  Penny woddle  want  to  take  me  out 
for  a  drive,"  he  whined,  biting  the  feather  off  the  quill  which  so  seldom  left  his 
hands.  "  Tell  her  it  can't  be;  we  are  going  to  talk  over  my  case  after  luncheon. 
I  am  going  to  be  righted  at  last,  Grace ;  you'll  have  no  need  to  teach  then ;  we'll 
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have  our  carriage,  as  we  had  before.  But  it's  no  use  my  telling  the  girl  all  that ; 
she  doesn't  believe  it." 

"  Papa  has  not  been  out  of  doors  for  a  month,  Mr.  Leech;  said  Grace  Marvell, 
with  a  flush  on  her  face  as  she  shook  the  clerk's  hand.  *  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  she 
paid  little  attention  to  what  her  father  said.  "  Please  tell  him  the  fresh  air  will  do 
him  good." 

"  No,  I  cannot  recommend  fresh  air  without  a  preliminary  of  sustaining  food," 
answered  Mr.  Leech,  in  dismay.  "  Supposing  you  rather  ask  Miss  Pennywoddle  to 
come  and  join  us?  She  doesn't  know  me,  but  luncheon  isn't  compromising,  and  I 
have  added  a  cubit  to  my  stature  since  this  morning." 

Grace  Marvell,  who  shone  like  a  young  Juno  with  her  queenly  stature  and 
sculptural  form  beside  the  rat-faced  clerk,  made  a  hesitating  gesture. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Leech,  but  the  carriage  is  waiting." 

"  Carriages  were  made  to  wait,  and  if  this  one  is  unused  to  it,  let  it  go,  and 
Miss  Pennywoddle  shall  return  in  the  grandest  cab  I  can  find." 

It  was  not  easy  to  argue  with  the  clerk,  and  Grace  Marvell,  whose  acquaint- 
anceship with  him  was  but  two  days  old,  was  not  so  mured  to  his  eccentricities  as 
to  know  the  weak  parts  of  them.  She  appeared  to  consider  him  as  crazed  as  her 
father,  and  perhaps  in  a  way  as  the  latter's  abettor  and  evil  counsellor.  But,  after 
a  little  parley,  she  yielded  to  his  invitation,  because  Mr.  Marvell  had  returned  to 
his  desk  and  looked  as  if  nothing  short  of  violence  would  transport  him  to  the 
barouche.  In  the  upshot  Mary  Pennywoddle  was  asked  whether  she  would  come 
and  lunch  with  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech,  aid  she  cheerfully  said  she  would,  on  hearing 
him  described  as  u  a  gentleman  who  means  well  towards  papa." 

"  It's  very  good-natuJed  of  you  to  accept  such  a  rough-and-ready  invitation/' 
said  the  clerk,  when  the  presentation  had  been  effected  in  that  dreary  room,  among 
the  dust  and  papers. 

"  It's  more  good-natured  of  you  to  make  it,"  answered  unceremonious  Mary. 

' '  Leech  means  to  regale  us,  because  he  has  been  promoted  to  be  Secretary  to 
Lord  Mayrose,  and  Lord  Mayrose  is  his  cousin,"  stammered  Mr.  Marvell,  giving 
his  arm  to  Mary,  and  leading  the  way  down  stairs  with  unsteady  steps.  "  If  Lord 
Mayrose  rights  me  I'll  regale  you  too.  All  my  happiness  and  honour  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  that  young  man." 

V. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LADY  BEA.UJOLAIS'  GOOD  ADVICE. 

The  reader  may  have  feared  that  we  were  going  to  drag  him  through  all  the 
windings  of  the  dispute,  Marvell  v.  Keane-Midge.  Let  him  allay  that  very  proper 
dread,  and  imagine  that  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  between  this  and  the  last  chapter. 
No  more  need  be  said  about  that  last  fortnight  than  that  at  the  end  of  it  a  whisper 
had  got  about  Whitehall  and  Downing  street  and  the  lobbies  at ,  Westminster,  that 
there  was  a  "shindy"  at  the  Australia  Office,  though  how  the  said  shindy  had 
arisen,  and  why  it  was  being  prolonged,  and  what  would  come  of  it,  were  points  as 
mysterious  as  are  the  reasons  for  a  family  jar  to  the  neighbors  listening  to  the 
smashing  of  crockery  outside.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fortnight,  Mayrose,  instead 
ol  going  to  his  office  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  drove  to  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Prime  Msnister.  He  had  that  light  blue  circle  round  his  eyes  which 
speaks  ot  days  spent  in  excitement,  and  trod  firmly  like  a  man  who  is  prepared  to 
do  a  great  thing  or  a  foolish  one. 

He  had  been  summoned  by  Mr.  Paramount,  and  there  were  gathered  with  the 
premier,  in  the  shabby  house  which  England  allots  to  her  chief  ruler,  Lord  Balbie 
Drone  in  much  distress  ;  Lord  Rosemary,  who  was  quite  cool  though  astonished  ; 
Lord  Beaujolais,  the  master  of  the  Queen's  Beagles,  who  was  credited  with  a  tact 
tor "smoothing  away  unpleasantnesses  ;  and  little  Sir  Tito  Turnb,  who,  it  has  been 
said,  was  the  cuneiform  member  of  this  Administration,  fitting  into  round  holes  or 
square  holes  alike,  and  always  ready  with  an  opinion 
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"  Now,  what  is  it,  Mayrose  ?"  said  urbane  Mr.  Paramount,  after  greetings  had 
been  exchanged  :  "  it  seems  you  cannot  work  with  Mr.  Keane-Midge  ?" 

"  Mayrose  wa-wants  to-o  have  M-M-Midge  dismissed,"  stammered  Lord  Balbie, 
brushing  his  hat  the  wrong  way  with  his  cuff.  "  I-I  t-tell  him  its  i-i-impossible," 
and  he  looked  piteous. 

"  Mr.  Midge  or  I  must  withdraw,  for  I  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  office  whilst  he 
is  there,"  answered  Mayrose,  mustering  all  his  firmness.  "  I  find  the  place  full  of 
abuses  and  absurd  routine,  and  Lord  Albert  agrees  with  me  that  many  of  these 
matters  call  for  change,  but  Mr.  Midge  resists  us  both.  He  is  master  in  the  office." 

(l  Couldn't  you  make  it  up  with  him  ?"  suggested  handsome  Lord  Beaujolais, 
coaxingly. 

"  Tkese  disagreements  produce  such  a  bad  effect  out  of  doors!"  was  little  Sir 
Tito  Tumb's  contribution. 

"  Mr.  Midge  is  a  very  old  and  valued  public  servant,"  remarked  Mr.  Paramount, 
assuagingly. 

"  It  is  not  only.Mr.  Midge's  passively  stubborn  refusal  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
useful  changes,"  continued  Mayrose,  disregarding  Sir  Tito,  "  I  have  discovered  that 
an  act  of  injustice  was  perpetrated  upon  a  gentleman  who  was  blameless.  Lord 
Albert  is  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  case  is  one  of  hardship,  but  Mr.  Midge  declares 
he  will  sooner  resign  than  have  the  wrong  undone." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  tell  us  about  that  case  ;  isn't  there  a  girl  in  it  ?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Beaujolais,  stroking  his  golden  beard  and  looking  up  archly. 

"  A  pretty  girl  who  has  come  two  or  three  times,  and  cried  before  you,"  added 
Sir  Tito  Tumb,  like  an  oracle. 

"  Cases  in  which  young  ladies  are  mixed  up  are  necessarily  interesting,"  said 
Mr.  Paramount,  with  demure  indulgence ;  but  I  must  remind  you  that  Mr.  Mar- 
veil's  alleged  grievance  was  decided  upon  by  our  predecessors.  We  have  no  right 
to  re-open  the  case." 

"  It  has  been  decided  upon  half  a  dozen  times,"  replied  Mayrose,  with 
warmth,  "  but  always  by  Mr.  Keane-Midge.  I  took  the  trouble  of  enquiring  of  the 
last  Australian  Secretary  and  of  Lord  Tweedledee,  who  held  the  post  when  our 
party  were  last  in,  and  they  both  confessed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
further  than  what  Mr.  Midge  had  told  them.  And  now  Lord  Albert,  after  hearing 
my  explanations,  concurs  with  me  that  Mr.  Marvell  must  have  been  innocent." 

"  I-I  said  I  tho-ought  he  was  i-in-no-o-cent  befo-ore  his  dismi-missal,"  stuttered 
Lord  Balbie. 

"  But  it  appears  he  has  become  as  cracked  as  a  jug  since  then,"  interposed 
Lord  Beaujolais. 

"  We  couldn't  reinstate  a  lunatic,  you  know,"  observed  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  quite 
wisely. 

"  You  could  give  him  his  pension,"  urged  Mayrose. 

"  No,  believe  me,  that  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Paramount,  firmly;  "it  is 
contrary  to  alLparty  etiquette  and  to  administrative  expediency  for  one  set  of  Min- 
isters to  reverse  the  decisions  of  their  predecessors.  If  a  wrong  has  been  sanctioned 
— which  I  am  far  from  admitting — the  moral  responsibility  must  rest  on  those  who 
committed  it;  and  we  must  strive  to  avoid  falling  into  like  errors  ourselves.  But 
we  can  do  no  more." 

"  Think  what  a  precedent  it  would  be  if  we  took  to  reviewing  cases !  Downing 
street  would  be  full  with  men  with  grievances !"  ejaculated  little  Sir  Tito  Tumb, 
aghast. 

"Well,  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation,"  said  Mayrose,  with 
resolution  and  deference.  "If  I  were  at  issue  with  Lord  Albert  I  would,  of  course, 
yield  to  his  superior  judgment ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  yielding  to  Mr.  Keane-Midge. 
Lord  Albert  and  I  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  a  department 
over  which  we  have  no  virtual  authority ;  that  is  the  fact  of  it,  and  this  situation 
appears  to  me  unprofitable  for  all  concerned.  It  is  chiefly  unfair  to  the  public, 
whose  pay  I  am  receiving  under  false  pretences." 

"  I  think  Mayrose  has  made  out  a  case  of  personal  hardship  to  himself,"  inter- 
vened sunny  Lord  Rosemary,  who  had  not  spoken  as  yet,  and  whose  tone  now  con- 
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vinced  Mayrose— and  Mr.  Paramount,  too,  probably— that  he  was  not  expressing 
ideas  of  his  own,  but  reciting  a  lesson  suggested  him  by  his  wife.  » Is  there  no  way 
of  arranSng  matters?  If  we  let  Mr.  Marvell's  case  drop  Mr.  Midge  might  be  advised 
to  be  more  pliable  on  other  matters,  or,  as  he  has  served  long,  he  might  consent  to 
retire  with  honours— perhaps  a  baronetcy." 

"If  the  other  side  were  in  they  would  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  making  Midge 
a  Peer,"  squeaked  Sir  Tito  Tumb.  ,'v/:Vii.  -  u- 

"Yes  when  a  man  is  iractious  or  incapable  in  other  walks  of  life,  they  put  him 
into  our  House,  which  they  look  upon  as  their  Hospital  for  Incurables,"  echoed 
Lord  Beaujolais,  showing  his  white  teeth. 
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»D  w  the  rest,  authority  is  never  conquered  in  a  day,  and  you  will  find 
Mr  Midge  obliged  to  yield  in  time  on  all  points  that  may  be  reasonable.  If  you 
retired  now  it  would  look  as  if  he  had  beaten  you." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  he  won't  retire,"  exclaimed  Beaujolais,  breezily,  and  obeying 
a  telegraphic  glance  from  Mr.  Paramount,  he  linked  his  arm  in  Mayrose's  and  drew 
him  amicably  towards  the  door.  Mayrose  would  have  liked  to  stand  on  his  dignity 
and  renew  an  ultimatum,  but  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  Lord  Balb.e,  and  Lord  Rosemary 
seemed  all  intent  on  hustling  him  affectionately  out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  moment 
he  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Premier's  staircase  and  going  out  with  Lord 
Beaujolais  to  the  latter's  phaeton.  "  Come  and  lunch  with  my  wife— she  wants  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  affair,"  said  the  Earl,  gathering  up  his  reins.  "  Women  are 
the  best  steerers  in  the  world  in  straits  like  yours.  The  mare  looks  frisky  to-day, 
John— let  go  !"  and  the  phaeton  started. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Paramount  and  his  colleagues  were  naturally  averse  from  see- 
ing Mayrose  resign  ;  for  his  so  doing  would  have  aroused  public  discussion  of  a 
kind  which  is  weakening  to  any  Ministry,  and  especially  to  a  new  one.  Mayrose 
had  entered  office  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  his  manner  of  answering 
questions  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  won  him  golden  opinions  from  those  who 
augur  of  a  statesman's  future  by  his  mode  of  replying  yea  or  nay  ;  all,  indeed,  who 
had  credited  Mr.  Paramount  with  sagacity  for  unearthing  Mayrose  had  been  amply 
confirmed  in  their  good  estimates.  But  now  if  this  promising  young  Peer  retired, 
questions  would  be  asked  ;  and  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  thrown  up  his 
place  because  his  attempts  to  introduce  reforms  and  redress  a  grievance  were 
thwarted  by  an  irresponsible  red-tapeist,  people  would  energetically  take  his  part, 
and  a  great  deal  of  awkward  popularity  would  centre  round  him.  This  was  the 
njore  undesirable,  as  times  were  growing  difficult,  and  it  was  important  that  Mr. 
Paramount's  team  should  appear  to  go  well  together.  Mr.  Paradyse  had,  after  his 
great  defeat,  promptly  threatened  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  just 
as  a  cook  vows  to  pull  off  her  apron  if  she  is  scolded  for  having  miscooked  the 
goose ;  but  the  Opposition,  having  meekly  agreed  not  to  scold  Mr.  Paradyse  for 
miscooking  their  goose,  that  earnest  man  had  resumed  his  post,  and  his  followers 
were  fast  reuniting  for  one  of  those  onslaughts  against  standing  laws  and  customs 
which  are  called  policy.  And,  of  course,  all  the  chronic  malcontents  in  the  king- 
dom, who  had  risen  to  be  a  first-class  power  since  the  ballot  had  enabled  them  to 
shift  from  side  to  side  undetected,  were  joining  the  Opposition  too.  There  was 
the  Tobacco  interest,  who,  not  satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  sell  spurious  cigars 
for  genuine  unmolested,  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  patents  and  duty  altogether,  and 
the  Unwashed  Association,  who  were  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  soap  tax ;  and  that 
Shaker  Brotherhood  who,  starting  from  the  idea  that  a  National  Church  should 
open  its  doors  to  worship  of  all  denominations,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  convincing 
Mr.  Paradyse  that  the  Shakers  should  be  suffered  to  hold  their  dances  in  some  part 
of  the  parish  churches,  if  only  in  the  vestry  ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  the  Scotch, 
the  Welsh,  and  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  clamoured  for  Home  Rule. 
This  latter  item  of  policy  was  indeed  getting  to  be  so  pressing  that  it  was  merely  a 
question  as  to  whether  Mr  Paramount  should  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  Conservative  measure  tending  to  bring  us  back  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  Heptarchy,  or  whether  Mr.  Paradyse  should  get  the  start  of  him  with 
the  argument  that  Home  Rule  would  draw  us  nearer  to  the  United  States  in  the 
regular  development  of  our  constitutional  progress. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

All  these  reasons,  which  militated  against  Mayrose's  desertion,  were  not 
enumerated  by  Lord  Beaujolais,  for  his  lordship  was  more  versed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  and  dogs  than  of  men,  and  his  wife  had  apparently  instructed  him 
to  leave  the  arguing  to  her.  There  are  husbands  who  would  be  little  without  their 
wives,  and  though  Lord  Beaujolais  plumed  himself  on  treating  all  women  as  toys, 
he  would  have  brought  himself  into  strange  fixes  had  not  his  wife  skilfully  diverted 
him  from  the  illogical  schemes  into  which  he  was  being  constantly  hurried  by  his 
exuberant  vitality.  This  she  did  by  convincing  him  that  her  amendments  to  his 
ideas  were  all  happy  thoughts  of  his  own  ;  else  Lord  Beaujolais  would  have  become 
obstreperous  and  resisted.  At  present,  conceiving  that  he  had  been  ill-used  in  get- 
ting the  Royal  Beagles  to  keep  instead  of  the  Buckhounds,  he  had  set  his  mind  on 
being  compensated  with  the  next  Garter  and  a  Marquisate,  but  his  wife  was  busy 
persuading  him  that  as  Marquisate  and  Garter  must  come  to  him  in  due  course,  he 
had  much  better  exert  his  influence  to  obtain  Secretaryships  of  Legation  and  Royal 
A.  D.  Cships  for  her  brothers,  who  were  numerous.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this 
many-sided  question  were  the  topics  which  Lord  Beaujolais  chose  for  examining  as 
he  whirled  Mayrose  towards  Belgravia,  in  a  style  of  driving  most  consummate.  His 
phaeton  was  a  miracle  of  lightness,  and  with  its  blue  body  picked  out  in  white,  with 
wheel-naves,  pole-hook,  and  hind-box  rails  of  silver,  looked  one  of  those  perfect, 
flashing  things  that  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  Then  how  do  justice  to  Lord 
Beaujolais'  method  of  pulling  up  his  eight-hundred-guinea  team,  so  that  they 
advanced  not  one  inch  beyond  their  proper  post  at  his  door,  whilst  the  two  grooms, 
in  their  claret  liveries  with  scarlet  collars,  scrambled  down  to  be  at  the*  horses' 
heads  at  the  moment  they  stopped  ?  Let  us  be  grateful  that  every  man  on  earth 
has  his  uses.  We  canot  all  of  us  solve  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  nor  even  a  simple 
equation ;  but  to  reign  up  a  pheaton  correctly  is  as  intricate  a  problem  as  many 
others. 

"  See,  my  dear,  I  have  brought  you  our  young  Tartar,"  exclaimed  Lord  Beau- 
jolais, ushering  Mayrose  into  his  wife's  pink  and  white  boudoir.  "  He  actually 
threatened  to  throw  Australia  at  their  heads  !" 

"  Oh,  Lord  Mayrose  must  not  do  anything  so  high-spirited,"  said  blonde  Lady 
Beaujolais,  smiling,  and  holding  out  a  little  hand  gemmed  as  an  Italian  Madonna's. 
"  Sit  down  here  by  me,  Lord  Mayrose.  Do  you  know  you  have  set  all  the  world 
talking  of  your  ungovernable  character?" 

"  I  am  the  most  governable  man  alive,  Lady  Beaujolais." 

"  But  he  mustn't  be  ridden  on  the  curb,"  laughed  the  Earl,  taking  up  a  little 
mite  of  three  years  old,  who  sat  beside  her  mother  on  an  ottoman,  playing  with  one  of 
those  satisfactory  doll-houses  which  cost  about  as  much  to  maintain  as  the  real 
households  of  those  who  manufacture  them.  Mayrose  instantly  went  to  the 
mother's  heart  by  lifting  this  little  thing  in  his  turn  when  her  father  had  released 
her.  He  kissed  her  and  set  her  on  his  knee.  t(  I  met  Lucy  at  the  Zoological  last 
Sunday,  and  I  am  afraid  we  spoiled  the  ugliest  monkey  in  the  collection  by  too 
many  buns." 

"Lucy  is  in  great  trouble  to-day,"  said  Lady  Beaujolais,  beaming  with  her 
limpid  eyes  at  them  both.  a  Her  brother  took  her  doll's  best  silk  dcess  to  cut  out 
neck-ties  for  the  crew  of  his  toy-ship,  and  he  is  in  disgrace  for  it.  But  it's  dinner 
time,  Lucy  ;  and  here's  nurse  come  for  you.  Say  good-bye,  there's  a  dear  child." 

"  I  think  Lucy  could  govern  me  pretty  easily,"  remarked  Mayrose  when  the 
little  mite  had  toddled  off,  kissing  her  dimpled  fist  to  him  from  the  doorway. 

"  Anybody  could  govern  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Midge  is  a  horrid  old 
man,"  assented  Lady  Beaujolais,  with  conviction.  "But  see  how  necessary  it  is 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  him.  Hasn't  he  actually  been  saying  that  you  took  up 
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Mr.  Marvell's  case  because  there  was  a  Miss  Marvell,  very  handsome,  who   was 

Unde<r<  An"d  vou'woul^wish  me  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  such  a  man  as  that  !" 
exclaimed  Mayrose,  with  the  blood  mounting  to  his  face  "Why,  it's  a  most  im- 
pudent falsehood  !  I  saw  Miss  Marvell  once  during  half  an  hour  m  my  Secretary's 

presence.  ^  ^  ^^  believe  it,  you  may  be  sure  ;  but  the  Midges  are  very  power- 
ful •  they  are  the  cousins  to  the  Rodents  and  the  Keane  Foresters,  and  allied  in. 
many  ways  to  the  Drones.  Then,  you  must  own  that  when  people  have  an  enemy 
they  always  do  speak  hardly  of  him.  If  I  had, an  enemy  I  should  say  all  sorts  of 
cruel  things,  because  I  should  think  them  true." 

u  You  would  make  certain  that  they  were  true,  I  know.' 

"Well  I  hope  so  :  but  I  wouldn't  answer  for  myself,"  laughed  the  Countess, 
who  was  engaged  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  that  was  to  serve  for  nothing  and  nobody 
in  particular. °  "The  Midges  and  the  Rodents,  and  all  their  friends,  were  terribly 
an^ry  with  you,  and  it  began  all  of  a  sudden.  A  fortnight  ago  they  sang  your 
praises  everywhere  ;  then  it  was  as  if  you  had  done  something  fearfully  wicked.  As 
my  husband  says,  they  are  like  people  dancing  in  a  ring,  and  when  you  push  one 
you  disturb  them  all." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  rnind  disturbing  them,  Lady  Beaujolais.  ' 
"  He  would  disturb  them  and  brave  them,  by  Jove!"   exclaimed  the  Earl,  who 
had  got  a  newspaper  and  was  reading  the  advertisements  of  lost  dogs,  his  favourite 
intellectual  pastime.     "  Tell  him,  Alice,  he  wants  to  go  to  war  with  a  lot  of  wasps." 
"  They  certainly  are  like  wasps  sometimes,  and  it  could  do  you  no  good  to 
brave  them,"  continued  Lady  Beaujolais,  shaking  her  pretty  head.    "All  you  would 
gain  would  be  a  day's  popularity  with  cheap  newspapers  and  noisy  disagreeable 
people ;  and  this  is  of  no  use  to  a  Peer.    If  you  were  in  the  House  of  Commons 
popularity  might,  of  course,  be  an  object." 

"  I  never  looked  at  the  profits  of  the  question,  believe  me." 
"  Oh,  but  you  should  look  to  the  profits  of  everything,  because  the  world  is 
made  so,"  protested  Lady  Beaujolais,  who,  like  all  pretty  women  with  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  had  no  distaste  for  philosophical  aphorisms.  "  You  see  a  Peer  and  a 
Commoner  are  quite  different,  and  if  you  resigned  it  would  be  said  you  were  wilful, 
and  had  betrayed  your  party,  and  you  would  never  be  employed  again — never. 
Shall  I  tell  you  now  how  to  triumph  over  all  your  enemies  and  make  quite  sure  of 
becoming  a  great  man  ?" 

"  Please  do.     Such  recipes  are  worth  having." 

"  Well,  you  must  keep  your  place  to  begin  with,  and  then  marry — marry  some 
one  with  a  great  deal  of  money.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  broke  off 
Lady  Beaujolais,  holding  up  her  needle  gaily  to  check  him,  and  speaking 
faster.  "  But  let  me  explain.  A  Peer  can  do  nothing  without  being  very  rich;  and 
if  you  became  a  great  landowner  and  had  large  influence,  you  might  defy  all  the 
Midges  and  their  friends.  There  are  many  of  us  who  think  that  they  and  the 
Rodents  and  the  Keane-Foresters  are  always  having  more  than  their  share  of  the 
good  things ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Paramount  gave  them 
all  the  best  posts  at  Court  which  other  people  expected.  Lady  Coralmere  thinks  as 
I  do,  and  she  will  inherit  all  her  husband's  lands  at  his  death ;  Lady  Rosemary,  I 
know,  dislikes  all  the  Midges,  so  that  we  might  make  quite  a  strong  cabal  round 
you,  and  by-and-bye — after  Mr.  Paramount — you  might  get  the  party-leadership, 
and  become  Prime  Minister." 

"  That  is  looking  very  far  ahead,"  laughed  Mayrose,  reddening  a  little. 
"  One  can  never  look  too  far,"  maintained  the  winsome  Countess,  seriously. 
"  Prime  Ministers  must  be  either  adventurous  Commoners  or  rich  Peers  of  talent. 
Now,  you  have  thetelent  to  become  anything  you  please,  and  all  you  require  is  the 
riches.  I  am  sure,"  added  she,  with  a  sly  glance  at  him,  as  she  snapped  a  scarlet 
wool,  "my  recipe  for  obtaining  them  is  not  so  very  bitter;  some  men  might  think 
it  sweet." 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  a  sweet  recipe  does  not  make  a  sweet  pudding,  though, 
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and  he  would  like  to  see  the  pudding  first,"  said  Lord  Beaujolais.     "  But  you  have 
only  to  cast  about  you,  Mayrose ;  there  are  plenty  to  be  had  for  the  asking." 

As  if  to  furnish  a  speaking  commentary  to  the  Earl's  words,  a  footman's  three  - 
volleyed  knock  resounded  at  the  house  door,  and  shortly  afterwards  Lady  Coral- 
mere  was  introduced,  bringing  in  all  the  smiles  and  bloom  of  spring  with  her. 
Dark-haired,  and  of  a  complexion  that  was  best  set  off  by  that  colour  which  the 
French  style  le  fard  des  brunes,  she  wore  a  dress  and  bonnet  in  which  the  hue  of 
the  primrose  dominated,  violet  being  the  colour  that  was  blended  with  the  primrose, 
so  that  the  whole  formed  the  very  ideal  of  fresh  attire  for  a  May  morning.  Lady 
Coralmere  was  one  of  those  few  English  ladies  who  can  be  trusted  to  dress  accord- 
ing to  their  own  taste,  and  not  after  that  of  their  milliners  ;  even  Mr.  Girth,  of 
Paris,  admitted  that  she  required  no  tutoring. 

"  My  dear  Alice,  I  have  called  to  ask  you  for  some  luncheon,"  she  said, 
embracing  Lady  Beaujolais ;  then  turning  to  Mayrose,  with  that  grace  to  which  the 
English  practice  of  hand-shaking  can  lend  such  a  cordial  charm,  though  it  is  an 
ugly  practice  at  ordinary  times — "it  is  weeks  since  we  have  met,  Lord  Mayrose." 

"  I  was  told  you  had  gone  to  Nice,  and  am  well  pleased  to  see  you  home." 

"  Thanks.  I  only  returned  the  other  day.  I  went  to  bring  back  Lord  Coral- 
mere,  who  had  been  wintering  at  Monte  Carlo." 

•  "  I  hope  Coralmere  is  better,"  said  Lord  Beaujolais. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  well  at  all.  English  climate  does  not  suit  him, 
and  I  much  wished  him  to  stay  in  France ;  but  he  dislikes  being  treated  as  an 
invalid,  and  insists  upon  having  his  own  way." 

Lady  Coralmere  sighed,  whilst  her  friend  and  the  two  gentlemen  assumed  that 
air  of  commiseration  which  befits  in  speaking  of  an  old  gentleman  whose  days  are 
supposed  to  be  numbered.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Coralmere  was  that  hard- 
lived  Peer,  who  had  longbeen  despaired  of  byjthe  Faculty,  but  who  persisted  in  surviv- 
ing season  after  season,  despite  his  being  deaf,  paralytic,  and  loaded  with  other  infir- 
mities enough  to  have  kept  the  whole  House  of  Lords  in  bed  if  distributed  piecemeal 
among  them.  His  wife  was  known  to  behave  most  kindly  to  him,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  her  ministrations  ;  and  the  sigh  she  heaved,  as  if  to  prognosticate  her 
approaching  widowhood,  was  naturally  very  sincere,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  consorted 
ill  with  her  primrose  adjustments  and  general  air  of  radiancy.  After  the  sigh  there 
was  a  moment's  silence,  which  Lady  Beaujolais  broke  by  leading  off  her  friend 
to  remove  her  bonnet,  and  then  the  two  gentlemen  remained  alone. 

"  Coralmere  will  not  live  three  months  more  ;  the  doctors  have  declared  it  for 
certain,"  remarked  Lord  Beaujolais,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace.  His  widow  will 
be  a  great  catch.  Dolly  Drone  wonld  like  to  marry  her." 

"  I  suppose  there  will  be  nothing  to  baulk  Dolly  Drone." 

"  Well,  Lady  Coralmere  will  be  able  to  afford  marrying  for  love,  and  it's  cer- 
tainly not  Dolly  she  would  prefer.  The  Coralmere  property  isn't  entailed,  and  the 
Earl  seems  to  have  bequeathed  her  every  stick  and  stone — forty  thousand  a  year, 
they  say." 

CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

SOME    MUTUAL    STUDYING. 

Now,  this  was  a  broad  hint.  Though  no  coxcomb,  Mayrose  was  not  so  simple 
as  to  require  that  every  i  should  be  plainly  dotted  for  him,  and  he  could  read,  like 
many  others,  the  language  that  is  conveyed  in  the  glance  and  manner  of  women. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Lady  Coralmere  looked  upon  him  with  favour,  and  that 
he  could  step  at  once  into  the  proud  position  of  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Coralmere's 
shoes,  if  he  chose.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  both  Lord  and  Lady  Beaujolais 
thought  that  he  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  this  first-class  opportunity  with- 
out delay,  for  where  would  he  find  a  wife  so  well  fitted  to  adorn  his  house,  so  capa- 
ble of  furthering  his  ambition,  so  rich,  graceful,  lovable,  and  appreciative  ?  It  is 
better,  in  many  cases,  for  an  ambitious  rising  man  to  marry  a  young  widow  than 
a  girl.  Lady  Coralmere  would  not  have  to  conquer  a  position  in  society,  to  spend 
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years  gathering  a  coterie,  and  making  of  her  drawing-room  a  place  of  repair  for 
potent  people.  She  was  already  at  the  head  of  a  coterie,  her  drawing-room  wa» 
renowned,  and  her  husband's  cook  famous,  and  if  Mayrose  married  her  he  would 
inherit  not  only  Lord  Coralmere's  fortune,  territorial  power,  and  cook,  but  the 
social  influence  which  his  wife  had  amassed.  It  would  be  no  mean  thing  either  to 
have  for  his  helpmate  a  loving  woman  whose  vivacious  character  was  of  the  sort 
that  knows  no  obstacles. 

Unusual  as  the  fact  is  among  ladies,  Lady  Beaujolais  and  Lady  Coralmere 
really  loved  each  other ;  and  if  one  adds  to  this  the  innate  passion  which  ladies 
have  for  making  matches,  even  between  persons  whom  Heaven  never  intended 
should  be  joined  together,  one  may  sympathize  with  Lady  Beaujolais'  ardour  for 
uniting  a  pair  who  were  suited  to  each  other  in  eveiy  way.  The  conversation  a+ 
luncheon  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  draw  out  Lady  Coralmere's  quali- 
ties, wit,  expectations,  and  friendly  feelings  towards  Mayrose ;  yet  this  was  done 
without  effort,  and  Lady  Coralmere  never  appeared  to  play  a  part  that  was  other- 
wise than  reserved  and  womanly.  Only,  when  the  subject  of  Mayrose's  official  dif- 
ficulties came  up,  it  would  have  soothed  any  man  to  hear  the  brilliant  Countess 
compassionate  the  petty  miseries  that  beset  all  noble-minded  men  in  their  attempts 
to  do  good;  and  she  adverted  to  Mr.  Keane-Midge  and  his  clique  as  to  a  base  troop 
who  should  be  crushed  under  heel  at  the  first  favourable  occasion — saying  which, 
she  made  a  little  gesture  with  her  hand  as  if  it  would  give  her  no  displeasure  to 
crush  them  personally.  Then  by-and-bye  there  came  a  covert  allusion — referring  to 
Zellie  Carol,  and  only  meant  to  be  understood  of  Mayrose — to  women  who  have 
not  the  sense  to  discern  the  future  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  prefer  for  the  sake  of 
temporary  lustre  to  link  their  destinies  to  rich  nonentities  ;  and  all  this  was  most 
balmy  to  hear.  The  luncheon  was  in  fact  convivial,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  Lord 
Beaujolais,  having  withdrawn  a  moment  to  fetch  the  model  of  an  invention  he  was 
going  to  patent — an  invention  for  bringing  runaway  traps  to  a  standstill  by  un- 
hooking the  traces,  pole,  or  shafts,  by  means  of  a  spring  to  be  placed  near  the 
driver's  side — Lady  Beaujolais  asked  to  be  excused  a  minute,  too,  whilst  she  ran 
up  to  the  nursery  to  see  how  her  children  had  dined.  Then  Mayrose  and  Lady 
Coralmere  were  left  together  ;  but  there  was  no  embarrassing  silence,  for  the 
Countess,  making  one  of  those  charming  movements  by  which  ladies  pretend  to 
adjust  a  coil  of  hair,  and  so  display  a  tiny  hand,  pink  ear,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
hair  all  at  the  same  time,  said  gently — 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  annoyances  that  had  been  heaped  upon  you, 
Lord  May  rose  ;  but  do  not  resign,  for  a  man  should  combat  wicked  people  to  the 
end." 

"My  annoyances  seem  real  godsends  to  me,  now  that  they  have  won  me  so 
many  expressions  of  goodwill,"  answered  Mayrose,  gallantly. 

"One  cannot  help  feeling  interest  in  anyone  who  wants  to  do  good,"  answered 
the  Countess,  toying  with  a  fringe  of  her  violet  and  primrose  dress  ;  "but  if  I  can 
ever  help  you  with  advice,  I  hope  you  will  call  on  me,  for  I  know  a  great  many  of 
the  Midges  and  Rodents,  and  might  assist  you  in  thwarting  them.  I  shall  be  much 
at  home,  now  that  my  poor  husband  is,  I  fear,  very  near  his  end. " 

Here  there  was  another  sigh,  and  Mayrose  promised  to  call.  Then  Lady 
Beaujolais  reappeared  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  more  Mayrose  took  his  leave  of  the 
ladies,  and  was  driven  back  by  Lord  Beaujolais  to  Westminster.  But  though  he 
diplomatically  parted  with  Lady  Coralmere  on  such  terms  as  to  retain  her  friendship 
by  keeping  her  hopes  alive,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  had  no  purpose  of  marry- 
ing her  ;  and  this  may  seem  the  more  surprising  as  he  had  arrived  at  Lady  Beau- 
jolais  conclusion  that  the  sooner  he  got  married  the  better.  Yes  ;  his  short  experi- 
ence of  official  life  had  convinced  him  that  he  should  rise  to  no  power  or  dignity 
-without  money,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  undertaken  a  war  with  a 
cohort  of  families  like  the  Midges  would  be  a  stumbling  block  to  him  all  his  life 
through,  it  he  could  not  triumph  by  the  prestige  of  property  and  influence.  Pro- 
perty to  a  peer,  dash  and  genius  to  a  commoner— these,  as  Lady  Beaujolais  had 
said  seemed  to  be  essentials  of  successs,  and  Mayrose  wished  to  succeed  ;  nor  had 
tHe  Lountess  hint  that  he  might  attain  to  the  most  commanding  station  by  the  aid 
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of  wealth  been  thrown  away  upon  him .  When  is  a  young  man  worth  his  salt  ever 
devoid  of  ambition  ?  And  where  is  the  ambitious  man  who,  having  once  got  into 
the  arcana  of  officialism,  and  seen  for  himself  how  little  genius  it  requires  to  climb 
high  there,  has  not  said  to  himself  that  he,  too,  might  reach  a  pinnacle  ?  Then,  as 
regards  love  in  marriage,  Mayrose's  first  love  romance  was  at  an  end,  for  Zellie  had 
discarded  him  in  favour  of  a  man  of  money  ;  and  so  long  as  he  found  an  attractive 
woman  of  congenial  temper,  that  was  all  he  now  cared  for  or  could  expect.  He 
would  devote  himself  to  his  wife,  whoever  she  were  ;  but,  being  no  longer  able  to 
offer  a  first  and  whole-hearted  love,  he  could  afford  to  make  of  marriage  a  business 
like  they  do  abroad.  As  though  to  confirm  him  in  his  new  projects,  a  hazard 
brought  him  in  the  way  of  receiving  an  apparent  slight  from  Zellie,  for,  as  Lord 
Beaujolais  was  driving  past  Hyde  Park,  the  phaeton  crossed  Lady  Rosemary's 
barouche.  The  Countess  acknowledged  Mayrose's  bow  with  the  affectionate  smile 
which  no  events  seemed  able  to  alter,  but  Zellie  reddened  bending  her  head  rather 
to  Lord  Beaujolais  than  to  him,  and  Violet  cut  him  dead.  "Violet's  behaviour  is 
a  mystery  tome,"  he  mused,  innocently,  though  with  ablush  on  his  face.  "I 
suppose  she  is  still  angry  because  I  do  not  call." 

But  whom  did  Mayrose  think  of  marrying  ?  Well,  riding  along  beside  Lord 
Beaujolais,  lie  had  in  his  pocket  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle, 
and  he  had  written  in  the  morning  to  accept.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  days  a 
rapid  change  had  come  over  his  views  about  the  Knight,  and  especially  about  Mary, 
for  whilst  prosecuting  his  inquiries  about  the  Marvell  case  he  had  learned  from 
Quilpin  Leech  how  that  Mary  Penny  woddle  was  acting  as  a  Providence  to  the  Marvells, 
and,~furthermore,  that  Sir  Ham  was  not  only  determined  to  bring  the  aggrieved 
man's  wrongs  before  Parliament,  but  to  pay  him  a  sufficient  income  out  of  his  own 
pocket  if  Government  declined  to  give  him  his  pension.  Mayrose  and  the  Knight 
had  exchanged  a  civil  correspondence  respecting  the  latter's  intention  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion previously  of  Lord  Balbie  ;  and  in  the  Surrey  street  house,  which  Mayrose  had 
privately  visited  to  obtain  fuller  particulars  about  the  "grievance,"  &c.,  he  had 
accidentally  met  Mary,  who  had  talked  with  such  honest  good  sense  and  kind-heart- 
edness that  he  had  been  at  first  surprised,  then  touched,  having  previously  deemed 
that  Miss  Pennywoddle  must  be  a  conceited  little  person,  too  much  puffed  up  by  her 
father's  wealth  to  care  for  other  people's  woes.  If  Mary  had  displayed  any  alacrity 
to  renew  the  acquaintance  begun  in  the  Camelia  house,  Mayrose  might  have  been 
on  his  guard,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  was  struck  by  her  coldness  when  not  actually 
discussing  Mr.  Marvell's  affairs,  and  this — such  is  human  nature — had  attracted 
him.  Disgusted  and  angry  at  the  maze  of  quibbling  and  malice  in  which  he  had 
got  involved,  he  mentally  argued  that  to  have  reared  such  a  true-minded  daughter 
as  Mary,  the  Knight  and  his  wife  must  be  worthy  people  in  the  main  ;  and  thence 
to  reflecting  that  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  win  back  through  Mary  all  the  lands 
which  his  father  had  lost,  the  distance  was  not  far.  He  even  meditated,  with  that 
casuistry  which  the  devil  serves  up  so  handy  in  such  junctures,  whether  if  he  mar- 
ried for  money  it  was  not  his  bounden  duty  to  marry  so  as  to  get  back  the  patrimony 
of  his  ancestors,  for  then  he  should  not  be  simply  advancing  his  own  prospects,  but 
performing  an  act  which  would  in  some  manner  be  one  of  filial  piety.  This  is  why 
he  had  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Lady  Beaujolais'  advice  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  pro- 
priety of  marrying,  though  lie  had  not  grasped  the  fact  that  her  ladyship  connected 
all  ideas  of  his  rise  with  the  condition  of  his  marrying  her  particular  friend,  Lady 
Coralmere.  However,  Mayrose  had  not  made  up  his  mind. 

In  the  Lords'  waiting-room  Mayrose  was  accosted  by  Lord  Rosemary,  who, 
with  the  most  conciliatory  of  peach-like  chins  dimpling  over  his  white  waistcoat, 
handed  him  a  note,  in  which  the  Countess  adjured  him  earnestly,  for  her  sake,  not 
to  resign.  In  the  lobbies  Lord  Balbie  Drone  and  little  Sir  Tito  Tumb  also  renewed 
their  entreaties,  and  in  such  flattering  terms  that,  without  absolutely  yielding,  May- 
rose  agreed  to  strike  a  truce  with  Mr.  Keane-Midge.  If  he  could  have  known  that 
from  the  moment  when  a  Government  subaltern  threatens  resignation  he  is  a 
marked  man,  who  will  be  got  rid  of  on  the  first  occasion  when  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  he  would  have  been  careful  to  make  some  terms 
before  he  consented  to  this  truce.  But  this  came  of  having  no  woman  well  versed 
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in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  advise  him.  There  was  no  business  of  importance  before 
the  House  that  afternoon,  so  after  making  one  of  an  audience  of  four  peers  temporal 
and  one  spiritual,  who  sat  and  yawned  whilst  a  noble  lord  prosed  over  an  ecclesias- 
tical bill  he  went  to  give  a  few  signatures  at  the  Australia  Office,  and  thence  re- 
paired home.  He  dressed  with  an  unusual  care,  which  pricked  his  valet's  curiosity, 
and  at  half-past  seven  drove  to  the  Knight's  residence,  wondering  how  the  dinner 
would  go  off,  and  whether  Mary  Pennywoddle  would  really  bear  the  close  study 
he  proposed  to  bestow  on  her. 

Sir  Ham's  town  mansion,  like  his  country  house,  had  been  admirably  built  by 
an  architect  who  knew  his  business.  It  was  costly,  tasteful,  and  luxurious,  enriched 
with  exotics  and  marble  statuettes,  strewn  with  thick-pile  carpets  of  the  most 
finished  designs,  and  filled  with  French  furniture,  quilted  and  moulded  to  fit  every 
posture  of  the  human  form.  It  differed  from  the  palaces  of  ancient  families  in 
that  every  new  production  of  art,  science,  and  literature  were  to  be  found  in  it.  A 
newly-invented  game,  a  recently  patented  fire-screen,  the  latest  waltz,  the  last  three- 
volume  novel,  all  wended  their  way  thither;  and  here,  perhaps,  an  author  may  be 
allowed  humbly  to  observe  that  it  is  the  nouveaux  riches  who  are  the  best  patrons  of 
literature.  They  it  is,  and  not  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  conqueror — if  such 
there  be  among  us — who  distinguish  themselves  by  purchasing  novels  at  31s.  6d. 

Mayrose  was  shown  into  a  gorgeous  mauve  drawing-room,  where  there  were 
assembled  Sir  Ham  and  his  lady,  Mary,  Grace  Marvell,  and  Mr.  Quintus  Dexter, 
who  had  now  taken  such  a  footing  in  the  house  as  Sir  Ham's  counsellor — even  in 
oyster-shell  affairs — that  he  might  almost  be  counted  as  a  permanent  lodger. 
Grace  Marvell,  who  seemed  to  have  established  a  footing,  too,  was  dressed  in  black, 
so  as  not  to  contrast  with  the  mourning  of  the  household,  and  it  was  understood 
that  this  was  to  be  a  quiet  family  dinner,  such  as  mourning  admits  of — which,  how- 
ever, had  not  precluded  Sir  Ham  from  hiring  a  French  chef,  five  foot  high  without 
his  flat  cap,  but  terribly  tall  in  importance,  »or  Lady  Pennywoddle  from  spending 
the  major  part  of  her  day  receiving  orddi*s  from  this  magnificent  being.  The 
Knight  appeared  to  have  gained  new  life  and  to  have  diminished  by  a  few  pounds' 
weight  in  his  proud  excitement  at  Mayrose's  coming ;  Lady  Pennywoddle,  with 
black  grapes  in  her  hair,  and  an  over-sized  ebony  fan  in  her  hands,  looked  the 
picture  of  heat,  and  was  secretly  trembling  lest  some  of  Heaven's  fire  should  fall, 
owing  to  the  wastefulness  of  that  haughty  Frenchman,  who  had  asked  for  the 
breasts  of  six  spring  chickens  to  make  one  tureen  of  soup.  As  for  Mary  she  was  a 
little  pale  and  nervous.  She  wore  a  low  bodiced  black  dress  with  jet  ornaments, 
and  no  relief  but  one  white  rose  with  black  leaves  in  her  hair,  and  this  might  ex- 

Elain  her  pallor.     But  why  was  she  nervous  ?     "And,"  thought  Mayrose  as  he  made 
is  bow  to  her,  "  why  does  she  seem  so  much  taken  up  with  Quintus  Dexter?" 

It  was  becoming  that  she  should  seem  taken  up  with  Mr.  Dexter  during  din- 
ner, for  it  was  that  gentleman  who  sat  next  her  at  table,  Mayrose  having,  of  course, 
led  in  Lady  Pennywoddle.  But  the  table  was  round,  and  Mayrose  had  Mary  on 
his  right,  so  that  he  had  many  opportunities  of  trying  to  entice  her  into  conversa- 
tion. He  failed,  however,  to  draw  anything  but  polite  answers  to  his  own  ques- 
tions, without  eliciting  from  her  any  spontaneous  remark  ;  and,  judging  of  the 
daughter  by  the  mother,  he  was  fain  to  conclude  at  last — though  not  without  hesi- 
tation,— that  it  was  the  overpowering  circumstance  of  his  being  a  lord  which  made 
Mary  so  much  more  shy  with  him  than  with  Mr.  Dexter.  He  may  be  excused  for 
this  piece  of  presumption,  as  both  her  ladyship  and  Sir  Ham  "my  lorded"  and 
"  your  lordshiped"  him  till  one  might  have  thought  these  words  were  like  large 
lollypops,  which  having  once  got  into  their  mouths,  took  a  long  time  to  melt  ;  but 
his  mistake  did  not  last  beyond  the  entrees.  At  this  stage,  when  the  fat  butler 
was  saying  to  him,  ' '  Hermitage  or  Johannisberg,  my  lord  ?"  the  simpler  solution 
occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Dexter  and  Miss  Mary  were  in  love  with  each  other  ;  and 
once  he'had  imagined  this,  a  little  watching  deluded  him  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
correct ;  so  that  he  reached  the  end  of  dinner  in  as  abashed  a  frame  of  mind  as 
could  well  be.  His  inward  verdict  was  that  it  served  him  right.  He  had  come 
into  this  house  as  a  common  decoyer,  and  would  now  go  his  ways,  feeling  that  he 
had  not  that  Sultanlike  prerogative  of  flinging  his  handkerchief  to  any  girl  he 
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pleased  and  getting  her  to  pick  it  up.  In  proportion  as  his  mortificatioria  based  him 
so  as  a  natural  consequence  did  it  raise  Sir  Ham  and  Mary  in  his  esteem. 
They  were  not  scheming  persons  who  wanted  anything  of  him,  but  friendly  neigh- 
bours whom  he  had  long  and  with  much  vanity  misjudged. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  he  gulped  it  down  bravely,  and,  trying  to 
make  honourable  amends  for  his  prejudices  and  miscalculations,  he  began  to  con- 
verse with  the  worthy  Knight  and  his  wife  in  a  tone  of  such  consideration  and 
friendliness  that  it  insensibly  happened  that  he  who  had  come  to  study  Mary  was 
by  her  studied,  and  with  curious  attention.  The  precise  moment  at  which  it 
dawned  on  Mary  that  there  was  something  worth  listening  to  in  Mayrose's  remarks 
— something  worth  observing  in  his  voice  and  manner — can  scarcely  be  conjectured. 
But  there  was  such  a  moment,  and  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  Mayrose  could 
not  help  noticing  that  Mary's  demeanour  towards  him  was  not  what  it  had  been 
before . 

She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  dis- 
posed themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  fire,  so  that  the  conversation  became  gen- 
eral. Hitherto  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Marvell's  case,  but  now  Sir  Ham, 
loquacious  with  satisfaction  and  wine,  said  : — 

* '  My  lord,  I  had  it  on  the  sly  like  from  one  of  the  members  that  you  had 
threatened  to  resign  your  place  because  of  poor  Marvell ;  and  I'm  sure  Grace  and 
all  of  us  here  think  your  behaviour  very  handsome.  A  place  worth  fifteen  hundred 
a  year,  Mary." 

"Mary  said  nothing,  but  could  not  repress  a  look  of  approbation. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  more  successful,"  said  Mayrose,  addressing  Grace  and  the 
Knight,  but  not  unobservant  of  the  tacit  applause  which  Mary  had  given.  "  I 
have  not  resigned,  because  I  hope  that  by  staying  I  may  prevent  the  renewal  of 
such  acts  of  injustice.  Mr.  Marvell  and  I  have  been  worsted  by  routine,  but  it 
may  at  least  be  a  consolation  to  him  that  Lord  Albert  Drone  privately  admits  that 
he  has  been  wronged." 

"My  father  and  I  are  deeply  indebted  to  you,  Lord  Mayrose,"  said  Grace,  in 
a  clear,  musical  voice,  quite  free  from  any  of  the  servility  which  ran  in  streaks 
through  Sir  Ham's  and  Lady  Penny woddle's  utterances  ;  "  and  I  cannot  express 
my  obligations  to  you,  Sir  Ham,"  added  she,  turning  to  the  Knight,  with  an  ear- 
nest look  in  her  lovely  eyes.  She  had  been  seated  next  Sir  Ham  at  dinner,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  already  under  a  paternal  thraldom  to  this  fascinating  girl  who  had 
come  into  his  house  as  his  daughter's  friend,  and  added  so  much  to  the  attractions 
of  his  fireside.  Mayrose,  who  remembered  the  bit  of  scandal  about  which  Lady 
Beaujolais  had  warned  him,  and  who  admired  Grace's  beauty  without  feeling  a 
spark  of  any  other  attachment,  bowed  to  her  thanks  with  a  touch  of  intentional 
punctiliousness.  But  Sir  Ham  laid  a  hand  on  one  of  her  fair  white  shoulders,  as  he 
would  have  done  on  Mary's,  and  excloimed  : — 

"  There's  no  call  for  thankin'  me,  my  dear  ;  I'll  see  your  papa  never  wants  for 
a  good  roof  or  a  full  meal,  and  of  Lord  Mayrose  I'll  put  question  on  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  until  all  the  Government  gets  sick  o'  hearing  me." 

"  That  would  do  no  good  now,  Sir  Ham,"  pleaded  Mayrose;  "and  T  would 
rather  ask  you,  for  Mr.  Marvell's  sake,  to  let  the  case  drop.  If  there  is  any  hope 
left  it  is  in  keeping  quiet  and  waiting." 

"Well,  routine  will  have  another  enemy  in  the  field  to-morrow,  for  the  Re- 
porter is  coming  out,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Dexter,  buoyantly.  "I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  our  coming  paper,  Lord  Mayrose  ?  I  must  go  away  early  this  evening  to 
edit." 

"  Before  you  go,  though,  let's  have  some  music,"  proposed  the  Knight,  with 
an  eye  to  his  daughter's  accomplishments.  "Mary,  my  dear,  sit  down  to  the 
pianner  and  sing  his  lordship  something." 

"  Lord  Mayrose  will  not  care  to  hear  any  songs  I  can  sing,  papa,"  answered 
Mary  simply  ;  adding,  "  Grace  has  a  much  better  voice  than  I." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  a  charming  voice,"  protested  Mr.  Dexter;  "  one  of  the 
sweetest  drawing-room  voices  I  have  heard." 

Now,  if  Mary  and  Mr.  Dexter  had  been  in  love,  Mary  would  have  vouchsafed 
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some  recognition  to  this  little  compliment,  if  only  the  slightest  glance,  but  she  made 
none.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mayrose  led  her  to  the  piano,  his  eyes  met  hers 
as  he*  wound  up  the  music  stool,  and  she  coloured.  The  ups  and  downs  of  courtship 
are  furnished  by  such  traits  as  these  ;  and  from  the  moment  when  Mary  coloured 
Mayrose's  hopes  rallied.  An  hour  wore  on  in  the  singing  of  homely  ballads,  which 
Mary  and  Grace  rendered  with  notes  and  expression  equally  pure  ;  and  the  evening 
finished  by  Mayrose  learning  that  Mary  and  her  mother  were  to  keep  stalls  at  a 
charity  bazaar  on  the  morrow,  and  by  his  saying  somehow  that  he  should  come  and 
visit  them  as  a  customer. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

MARY'S  PERPLEXITIES. 

Mayrose  went  home  from  this  dinner  with  Sir  Ham,  resolved  to  conduct  his 
courtship  briskly.  Relieved  of  his  fear  that  Mary  might  have  been  won  by  Mr. 
Dexter,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  linger  over  a  long  process  of  love-making. 
He  was  never  likely — at  least  not  before  marriage — to  feel  a  warmer  regard  for 
Mary  than  he  did  at  that  moment,  and  every  day  lost  in  philandering  might  only 
serve  to  bring  out  some  imperfections  in  Sir  Ham  which  he  would  much  rather 
ignore.  When  a  man  in  an  hour  of  pique  takes  a  sudden  determination  which  his 
conscience  disapproves,  he  stifles  conscience  and  goes  ahead.  Sir  Ham  and  his  wife 
seemed  to  Mayrose  at  present  good-natured,  worthy  people  ;  and  Mary,  it  was  clear, 
had  inherited  none  of  her  parents'  vulgarity,  but  was  well  educated  and  lady-like 
as  well  as  pretty  and  cheerful.  This  was  enough  for  all  purposes  of  a  mariage  de 
convenance.  After  marriage  Mary's  primness  would  be  crumpled  out  of  her  by  con- 
tact with  ladies  like  Lady  Rosemary  and  Lady  Beaujolais,  who,  Mayrose  thought, 
would  not  refuse  to  take  her  in  hand,  and  all  would  go  well.  This,  then,  was  his 
plan — the  plan  of  a  man  whom  the  Midges  and  Rodents  had  driven  to  look  upon 
gold  as  the  prime  fruit  on  the  tree  of  life. 

On  her  side  Mary  passed  the  night  in  agitated  thoughts.  Accustomed  to  reason 
for  herself  and  to  guide  her  conduct  without  appealing  for  advice  to  her  kindly  but 
dull  parents,  she  saw  that  she  would  soon  reach  a  crisis  in  her  life,  and  inquired  of 
herself  with  torturing  anxiety  how  she  should  act  1  She  had  long  known  that  her 
father  dreamed  of  marrying  her  to  Mayrose.  More  blind  than  is  usual  with  girls 
must  she  have  been  if  she  had  failed  to  see  through  Sir  Ham's  transparent  hints 
about  the  Peer's  qualities,  and  the  lustre  of  his  ancient  name  ;  and  now  this  evening 
had  convinced  her  that  Mayrose  meant  to  feign,  if  he  did  not  truly  feel,  an  attach- 
ment for  her.  But  her  poor  little  heart  ached  when  she  called  to  mind  Mr.  Dexter's 
repeated  insinuations  about  the  young  lord's  poverty,  and  his  notorious  scheme  of 
seeking  a  rich  wife.  Whilst  seeming  to  praise  Mayrose,  the  barrister  had  missed 
no  occasion  of  saying  things  like  this  to  his  disparagement  ;  he  in  fact,  continually 
extolled  him  as  an  honourable  man,  but  a  keen  fortune-hunter.  Of  course  Mary 
knew  that  Mr.  Dexter  was  himself  a  fortune-hunter,  who  wanted  to  become  her 
husband  for  her  dower's  sake  ;  but  did  this  prove  that  he  was  not  speaking  the 
truth  1  Alas !  why  should  she  have  been  so  much  concerned  about  all  this,  and 
why  should  she  have  reflected  with  such  heartburning  on  Mayrose's  mercenariness, 
if  it  were  not  that  from  the  hour  when  she  had  first  seen  him  until  the  day  when 
Mr.  Dexter  had  begun  to  malign  him  she  had  pictured  the  lord  of  Springfield  as  her 
ideal  of  all  that  a  man  should  be— knightly,  generous,  and  loyal  ?  Why  should  she 
have  kept  locked  up  amorg  her  little  trinkets  that  camelia  which  he  had  given  her, 
and  why  when  many  times  sorely  tempted  to  throw  it  away  should  her  hand  have 
always  faltered  ?  Why,  too,  sitting  alone  now  at  her  bedside,  in  her  quiet  room, 
should  she  have  drawn  out  the  faded  flower  and  held  it  in  her  hands,  thinking 
wretchedly  that  in  spite  of  all  she  loved  the  donor  but  too  well  ?  Her  anger  against 
him,  her  attempted  contempt  for  him  were  love — and  she  could  only  pray  that  she 
might  have  strength  to  resist  him  if  he  came  wooing  her  with  a  voice  which  was  not 
that  of  sincere  affection. 

Mary  was  not  prim  then.     When  she  lay  down  to  rest  the  camelia  was  on  her 
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pillow,  and  over  its  shrivelled  leaves  many  a  tear  trickled  from  eyes  that  tried  in 
Tain  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Dexter  arrived  at  Sir  Ham's  house  in  high  feather,  and 
bringing  the  first  published  number  oi  the  Reporter.  From  what  he  could  see,  rid- 
ing through  the  streets,  the  sale  was  brisk,  especially  among  the  passengers  on  the 
knife-boards  of  omnibuses — the  class  to  whom  spirited  journalism  must  ever  chiefly 
appeal.  Pallid  from  having  spent  the  whole  night  superintending  the  printing  of 
his  broadsheet,  the  editor  spread  the  Reporter  over  a  table  in  the  breakfast-room, 
and  Sir  Ham,  Lady  Pennywoddle,  Mary,  and  Grace  stood  round  to  admire,  for  it 
deserved  admiration.  It  was  vast  as  the  largest  of  the  existing  dailies,  nor  was  the 
paper  flimsier  than  the  low  price  actually  required ;  indeed,  the  paper  was  itself  a 
new  experiment  by  a  genius  who  had  succeeded  in  manufacturing  it  out  of  bul- 
rushes at  a  price  much  inferior  to  any  previously  known  in  the  paper  trade.  The 
title  was  not  printed  in  Gothic,  for,  as  Mr.  Dexter  observed,  the  application  ©f  Gothic 
to  things  of  modern  invention  was  a  British  mania  to  be  discouraged ;  reporting 
was  a  novel  science,  so  the  title  was  printed  in  the  slimmest  form  of  curved  Koman, 
and  a  couple  of  quill  pens  crossed  underneath,  gave  a  smart  look  to  the  frontispiece. 
But  the  thing  to  see  was  the  letterpress.  Never  before  had  so  much  law  informa- 
tion been  condensed  into  such  a  space,  nor  assorted  in  a  way  so  appetising ;  one 
had  only  to  read  this  delightful  journal  to  burn  instantly  with  a  desire  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  law  if  only  as  defendant  in  a  suit  for  trespass.  There 
were  four  leaders  indited  by  gentlemen  who  would  have  written  well  for  nothing, 
but  to  whose  style  five  guineas  a  column  lent  rare  point  and  finish ;  and  there  was 
a  brilliant  pen-sketch  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  first  of  a  series  which  was  to 
include  all  the  judges  (the  author  was  himself  a  learned  judge)  and  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Bar.  Then  there  shone  a  letter  from  Paris,  in  which  the  current 
•causes  celejyres  were  epitomised  in  a  light  style,  copied  from  that  which  M.  Jules 
Moineaux  has  made  all  his  own  in  the  Charivari,  and  similar  ones  from  New  York 
and  Berlin,  most  sensational  and  enticing.  Events  non-legal  formed  but  a  slight 
feature  in  the  paper  ;  but  in  order  that  the  buyers  might  know  what  was  going  on 
without  being  compelled  to  purchase  any  other  journal,  a  column  was  devoted  to 
summarising  all  the  news — parliamentary,  telegraphic,  and  social — which  constitute 
the  staple  of  other  sheets.  No  journal  in  truth  was  ever  started  which  bade  fairer 
to  outpace  all  the  others  in  the  esteem  of  our  intelligent  middle  classes,  for  the  law 
and  police  reports — the  bulk  and  marrow  of  the  paper — were  got  up  on  a  scale 
quite  unprecedented  and  unsurpassable. 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  what  I  call  a  noosepaper,"  muttered  Sir  Ham,  as  he  stared 
at  the  sheet  with  a  look  of  wonderstruck  enthusiasm.  "  See,  Mary,  the  London 
Police  and  County  Courts  take  up  five  columns!" 

"  Yes;  there  was  an  old  abuse  flourishing  which  the  Reporter  will  suppress," 
said  Mr.  Dexter,  smoothing  out  the  sheet  complacently.  "  In  the  County  Courts 
defendants  could  get  their  cases  kept  from  the  public  by  giving  half  a  sovereign  to 
•the  reporters  ;  and  in  the  Police  Courts  the  reporters  generally  went  away  after  two 
o'clock,  so  that  the  public  heard  nothing  of  the  cases  called  after  that  hour.  The 
Reporter  will  print  the  names  of  every  person  who  comes  before  the  courts  in  any 
way,  even  if  it  only  gives  them  a  line ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  publish  a 
supplement,  with  the  names  of  all  plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  prisoners  who  have 
figured  in  law-courts  during  the  twelvemonth.  It  will  make  a  valuable  index." 

"  Dang  me,  but  you've  grand  ideas,  Dexter,"  exclaimed  the  Knight,  more  and 
more  enthusiastic;  "three  trials  for  murder,  with  descriptions  of  the  prisoners — and 
one  with  a  corduroy  coat  carried  fainting  out  of  Court,  think  of  that,  Mary  and 
'Grace,  my  dears." 

"And  three  columns  of  divorces —deary  me,  Ham!  How  can  so  many  bodies 
want  to  get  divorced?"  ejaculated  good  Lady  Pennywoddle,  in  perplexity. 

"  You  will  quite  dethrone  the  circulating  libraries,"  observed  Grace  Marvell, 
who  was  standing  beside  Sir  Ham,  and  pretending  to  share  his  gratification. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  did,  Miss  Marvell.  The  French  and  Americans 
are  much  ahead  of  us  in  descriptive  reporting.  They  say  'the  defendant,  or  pris- 
•oner,  was  a  pretty  little  woman  who  wore  a  blue  bonnet  with  moss  roses,  and  who 
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looked  terribly  miserable  whilst  the  witness  was  giving  his  evidence.'  That's  what 
the  public  like,  and  what  ordinary  English  papers  call  trash.  We  shall  be  horribly 
abused  for  printing  such  trash,  but  everyone  will  read  it;  and  there's  not  a  judge,, 
barrister  or  litigant  but  will  buy  the  Reporter." 

"  Ah,  and  so  will  the  city  folk,  Dexter ;  this  is  the  sort  of  noospaper  to  read 
between  business  hours,"  said  Sir  Ham,  turning  over  the  damp  sheet,  and  smelling 
it  in  his  great  contentment. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  not  all  'trash,'"  continued  Mr.  Dexter,  with  a  smirk.  "See, 
Miss  Marvell,  here  is  the  leader  .of  which  I  spoke  to  you  last  night,  hinting  at  Mr. 
Marvell's  case,  and  dilating  on  the  state  of  administrative  law,  or  want  of  law." 

Mayrose's  connection  with  the  Marvell  case  had  strangely  developed  Mary's 
interest  in  it.  "  What  have  you  said  1"  she  asked  rather  eagerly. 

"  We  have  begun  in  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  reading  :— '  It  is  rumoured 
that  a  high  official  in  one  of  our  State  departments  has  come  into  collision  with  hia 
subordinates  under  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
an  administrative  tribunal,  empowered  to  adjudicate  on  the  grievances  of  civil 
servants,'  and  we  go  on  to  give  an  outline  of  Mr.  Marvell's  case  without  mention- 
ing names.  I  hope  Lord  Mayrose  will  not  take  the  leader  amiss  ;  though  we  com- 
pliment him  so  heartily  that  the  Midges  are  sure  to  be  excited." 

"You  have  complimented  him  !"  echoed  Mary,  mechanically,  and  she  took  up 
the  paper,  whilst  Grace  said  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dexter,  and  then  turned 
to  Sir  Ham  : — "I  must  thank  you  too,  Sir  Ham,  again  and  again,  for  this  new 
kindness  ;  for  the  paper  is  chiefly  yours,  and  would  never  have  come  to  birth  with- 
out your  assistance." 

"  Hush,  Grace,  my  dear  !"  said  the  honest  knight,  patting  one  of  her  white 
hands  with  his  own  dumpy  fingers.  "It's  Dexter  who  must  have  all  the  credit  o? 
this  ;  such  a  paper  would  never  have  riz  out  o'  my  head." 

"  Miss  Marvell  is  quite  right,  Sir  Ham,"  interposed  Mr.  Dexter,  gracefully, 
like  one  who  makes  a  public  speech  ;  "  and  I  take  this  opportunity  here,  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Penny woddle  and  of  Miss  Mary,  of  expressing  my  deep  obliga- 
tions to  you.  If  this  paper  leads  me  to  fortune,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will,  I  can 
never  forget  that  I  shall  owe  everything  to  your  generosity,  and  to  the  kind  personal 
friendship  which  has  made  that  generosity  more  precious."  And  he  cordially 
grasped  Sir  Ham's  hand. 

The  knight  was  as  nearly  being  moved  to  shed  a  tear  or  two  as  he  ever  was  in 
his  life. 

"Don't  talk  o' obligations,"  Dexter,"  he  wheezed,  with  his  round  face  illu- 
mined ;  "  I  guess  you'll  soon  pay  back  all  I  ever  lent  you,  and  then  I'll  be  draw- 
ing profits  from  this  here  newspaper  ;  so  that  you'll  have  been  more  precious  to  me 
in  every  way  than  I  were  to  you.  But  now  it's  time  for  me  to  be  off  to  the  city. 
I'll  come  back  this  afternoon,  Jane,  to  see  you  and  the  gals  keep  the  stall  at  the 
bazaar.  Shall  you  be  there,  Dexter  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  the  new  Editor.  "  I  only  came  so  early  because 
I  did  not  want  the  first  number  of  our  paper  to  reach  you  by  post.  But  my  time 
is  going  to  be  painfully  valuable  now.  I  have  been  up  all  night,  and  am  going 
home  now  to  breakfast — or  supper — and  bed." 

"Deary  me,  Muster  Dexter,  you've  not  breakfasted!"  exclaimed  distressed 
Lady  Pennywoddle,  moving  towards  the  bell,  as  if  the  Editor  had  announced  that 
he  had  not  eaten  for  a  week  ;  but  Mr.  Dexter  declined  all  refreshment,  and  saying 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  snatch  an  hour  for  the  bazaar,  he  went  off  in  Sir  Ham's 
company,  looking  the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  set  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of 
Fortune's  ladder. 

Mayrose  had  said  that  he  would  not  fail  to  be  at  the  bazaar,  and  Mary  had  not 
forgotten  it.  Whilst  Lady  Pennywoddle  betook  herself  to  an  hour's  emotional 
reading  of  the  three  columns  of  Divorce  and  the  five  of  Police  reports,  Mary  pre- 
pared with  Grace  for  the  fashionable  and  charitable  work  that  was  to  devolve  on 
her  in  the  afteonoon.  The  bazaar  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  Hanover  Square 
Booms  was  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  for  Gout  and  Plethora,  and  Lady 
Pennywoddle  had  been  invited  to  take  a  refreshment  stall.  It  was  one  of  the 
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emoluments  of  Sir  Ham's  position  as  M.  P.  that  Lady  Pennywoddle  was  enrolled 
as  patroness  of  half  a  score  of  laudable  charities  ;  but  to  none  had  she  more  wil- 
lingly lent  her  name  than  to  this  one  for  the  gouty  and  obese.  To  stand  during 
the  afternoon  of  three  consecutive  days  and  sell  eatables  would  be  to  some  ladies  a 
tiresome  pursuit,  but  to  the  knight's  wife  it  was  so  much  like  a  taste  of  halcyon 
days  gone  by  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation ;  and  had  got 
over  the  fact  of  being  in  mourning  by  reasoning  that  the  piety  of  the  object  made 
this  sale  akin  to  church-going.  That  fashionable  sales  are  not  much  like  church- 
going  is  known  to  the  initiated  ;  but  this  was  Lady  Penny woddle's  first  bazaar, 
and  it  was  also  Mary's,  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  charity -trading  with  almost 
as  much  enjoyment  as  her  mother.  One  of  those  gentlewomen  who  patronize  city 
ladies,  by  presenting  them  at  Court,  proffering  them  good  advice  and  sometimes 
accepting  substantial  tokens  in  return,  had  cautioned  mother  and  daughter  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sell  diligently  and  give  no  change  ;  and  she 
had  relieved  them  of  trouble  by  ordering  her  own  confectioner  to  fit  them  up  a 
stall  with  full  stock — she  undertaking  to  pay  that  confectioner  with  a  very  liberal 
cheque  which  Sir  Ham  signed.  So  Mary's  preparations  consisted  merely  in  getting 
ready  some  business-like  looking  ledgers,  in  which  she  and  Grace,  who  was  to  sell 
too,  would  keep  their  accounts  by  double  entry. 

But  she  had  to  dress,  and  make  herself  smart  in  a  new  gown  and  bonnet ;  and 
in  doing  so  she  thought  how  much  lighter  her  heart  would  have  been  if  Mayrose- 
had  not  mentioned  that  he  would  be  at  this  bazaar.  Yet  did  she  regret  his  pur- 
pose of  being  there  ?  she  was  not  vain,  and  few  girls  could  have  had  so  comely  a 
face  without  being  conscious  of  it ;  but  to-day  she  examined  herself  in  the  glass, 
turning  to  see  how  her  dress  fitted  her,  adjusting  her  bonnet,  and  finally  gazing 
intently  into  her  own  hazel  eyes.  Then  she  blushed.  Her  first  impulse  had  been: 
11  What  could  he  see  in  me  to  admire,  except  my  money  ?  If  he  were  not  mercen- 
ary he  would  fall  in  love  with  some  one  who  is  really  beautiful — say  Grace — who 
wonld  make  just  the  wife  for  a  peer."  But  her  glass  sent  back  the  reply  that 
brought  up  the  blush,  for  the  glass  said  that  there  are  many  forms  of  beauty,  and 
that  hers  was  no  face  to  be  despised  by  a  man.  Then,  ingenious  at  mistrusting 
her  own  charms,  she  inquired  of  herself  when  Mayrose  could  have  had  time  to  form 
a  true  attachment  for  her — as  if  time  had  been  needed  for  her  to  form  her  private 
estimate  of  him  !  Very  conflicting  and  cruel  were  the  impulses  which  turn  by  turn 
held  sway  in  her  little  brain ;  but  the  conclusion  was  always  this — to  watch  and 
wait.  Mr.  Dexter  would  be  coming  more  seldom  now  that  he  was  busy,  and  her 
mind  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  spiteful  things  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
covertly.  If  she  saw  Mayrose  at  the  bazaar  this  afternoon,  and  if  he  spoke  to  her, 
she  would  answer  with  reserve,  and  nothing  decisive  could  hap  of  the  few  words 
that  might  pass  between  them. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AT  THE   BAZAAR. 

The  Bazaar  in  .aid  of  the  Gouty  and  Plethoric  drew  all  fashionable  London  to 
the  Hanover- Square  Booms.  It  did  not  promise  to  be  so  grand  a  one  as  that  for 
the  Indigent  Bald,  at  which  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Newmarket  had  sold  a  thou- 
sand guineas'  worth  of  button-hole  flowers — price  of  each  flower  ^5  to  £20 — but  it 
was  as  full  of  animation  as  any  gouty  man  could  have  desired.  If  there  were  no 
duchesses  among  the  patronesses  there  was  a  Lady  Beaujolais  and  Lady  Coralmere, 
who  were  to  keep,  the  first  a  cigar-store,  the  second  a  glove-shop;  and  a  sprinkling 
of  pretty  wives  of  stockbrokers,  the  choicest  flowers  of  that  fine  hotbed  which  lies 
east  of  Temple  Bar.  The  statue  of  William  Pitt,  which  graces  the  square,  could 
look  down  with  comfort  upon  a  treble  row  of  carriages  stretching  as  far  as  Begent- 
street  on  one  side,  and  down  to  St.  George's  on  the  other.  But  here  one  question. 
We  ventured  to  allude,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  to  the  condition  of  the  garden  of  New 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  into  which  no  learned  denizen  of  the  square  was  ever  seen 
to  enter  for  either  meditation  or  exercise,  but  which  is  nevertheless  jealously  fenced 
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round  and  rendered  useless*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Hanover- Square 
garden.  No  inhabitant  uses  it,  no  nursemaid,  child,  or  member  of  the  Oriental 
Club  ever  treads  its  gravel  walks,  and  there  it  stands,  a  secluded  piece  of  waste 
ground,  which  might  be  converted  into  a  gay  public  resting-place,  but  for  some 
dog-in-the-manger  interest— very  British,  selfish  and  absurd.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  dogs  in  the  manger  should  bark  Londoners  out  of  so  many  spots  where  Paris- 
ians would  place  flowers  and  chairs  to  make  decent  people  welcome  ? 

Mayrose  arrived  at  the  Bazaar  towards  four  o'clock,  whilst  the  throng  was  at 
its  full  pressure.  He  was  in  a  somewhat  annoyed  frame  of  mind,  for  the  leader 
which  Mr.  Dexter  had  inserted  in  the  Reporter  had  scandalized  not  only  Mr.  Keane- 
Midge  and  Lord  Balbie  Drone,  but  also  Mr.  Paramount,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  all  of  whom  had  concluded  that  the  noxious  comments  must  have  been 
inspired  by  Mayrose  himself.  Lord  Beaujolais  had  been  hurriedly  sent  to  remon- 
strate with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  setting  newspapers  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
his  own  4epartment ;  and  though  Mayrose  had  established  his  innocence  to  the 
Earl's  satisfaction,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Paramount,  and  was  very  angry  at  Mr.  Dexter's  officiousness.  Having  engaged  to 
observe  a  truce  with  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  his  word — that  is, 
at  least,  until  he  could  resume  the  warfare  at  his  own  hour,  and  with  assured 
chance  of  success. 

A  pert  frown  he  received  from  one  crimp-haired  Lady  Lottie  Midge,  who  had 
a  grand  photograph  stall,  the  first  as  you  went  into  the  room,  served  to  show  him 
into  what  a  pretty  social  mess  he  would  get  himself  if  he  did  not  act  prudently. 
Lady  Lottie  had  been  very  civil  to  him  on  his  introduction  to  her,  but  for  some 
days  past  she  and  other  ladies  of  her  circle  had  shown  him  a  cold  front  wherever  he 
went.  The  fact  is,  every  article  of  apparel  on  Lady  Lottie,  every  coat  and  dress 
her  kinsfolk  wore,  every  joint  they  had  ever  eaten,  every  bottle  of  wine  they  had 
ever  uncorked,  had  been*  paid  for  out  of  the  public  taxes  for  these  many  genera- 
tions past,  and  she  was  naturally  strenuous  in  desiring  that  this  state  of  things 
should  continue.  She  was  young  and  handsome,  too,  and  could  fight  with  spirit, 
like  a  beautiful  young  bantam  hen. 

"So  you  mean  to  disappoint  all  the  good  opinions  we  had  formed  of  you,  and 
to  be  fractious  and  disagreeable,"  she  began,  with  a  pronounced  pout,  as  Mayrose 
lifted  his  hat  and  asked  her  for  a  photograph. 

"Disagreeable,  Lady  Charlotte  ?     Certainly  not  to  you." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Those  who  quarrel  with  my  friends  quarrel  with  me.  And  I  can't 
imagine,  either,  what  possessed  you  to  be  ill-natured  to  one  who  always  spoke  so 
kindly  of  you  as  Mr.  Midge  did.  He's  my  uncle,  as  you  well  know." 

"  Supposing  you  forgive  me,  and  sell  me  a  photograph." 

"  Whose  photograph?" 

"  Your  own,  if  you  don't  look  angry  in  it." 

"No.  I  am  smiling  in  my  photographs,  and  that's  why  you  sha'n't  have  one, 
because  I  am  more  offended  than  you  think.  You  might  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  London  with  all  us  ladies,  and  you  preferred  to  be  praised  by  vulgar 
newspapers  which  cost  a  penny." 

"  Well,  I  feel  quite  criminal,  but  give  me  one  of  your  smiling  photographs 
and  1 11  amend ." 

"Will  you  truly,  though  ?  Mind,  we  are  in  real  earnest,  and  we  shall  all  be 
watching  you  until  we  see  you  are  quite  peaceable  and  good  again." 

He  smiled,  and  with  a  little  rap  on  the  fingers,  she  gave  him  one  of  her 
vignettes,  for  which  he  returned  a  bank  note.  He  was  too  handsome  and  too 
playful  with  women  for  them  to  hold  him  in  rigour  long,  but  unfortunately  he 
could  not  banter  all  the  women  who  might  be  in  league  against  him,  and  so  his 
amiable  friend  Lady  Beaujolais  presently  warned  him. 

"I  was  glad  to  see  you  making  friends  with  Lady  Charlotte  Midge,"  she  said, 
taking  his  cigar-case  and  filling  it  with  regalias  ;  "  but  she  is  only  one  among  a  host 
quite  as  spiteful  as  herself.  Please  be  prudent,  and  pacify  all  your  enemies,  till 
you  have  a  wife  to  fight  your  battles  for  you." 

"  A  fighting  wife,  Lady  Beaujolais.     That's  a  new  view  of  wedded  bliss." 
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"It's  what  we  are  best  fitted  for,  fighting  our  husband's  quarrels.  But  go  and 
buy  some  gloves  of  Lady  Coralmere.  I  have  sold  more  than  a  hundred  pounds* 
worth  of  cigars  since  two,  and  want  to  be  very  busy,  so  that  my  subscription  may 
be  the  biggest." 

Every  one  knows  that  the  triumph  of  charity-bazaaring  is  to  hear  one's  name 
read  out  at  the  closing  dinner,  in  connection  with  the  biggest  sale. 

Lady  Coralmere' s  stall  was  close  to  Lady  Beaujolais',  and  was  besieged  by  a 
flock  of  city  clerks  of  the  richer  sort,  who  become  partners  by-and-bye,  and  who 
had  left  their  counting-houses  early,  so  as  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  peeresses'  eyes. 
These  gentlemen  had  a  legitimate  ambition  to  be  able  to  boast  in  Lombard-street 
that  Lady  This  had  bitten  the  end  of  a  cigar  off  for  them,  that  Lady  That  had  pinned 
a  rose  in  their  button-hole,  and  that  Lady  So-and-So  had  fitted  on  a  pair  of  gloves 
for  them.  Lady  Coralmere,  to  further  this  ambition,  had  a  velvet  cushion  on  her 
counter,  and  gentlemen  who  were  pleased  to  pay  five  pounds  extra — as  a  printed 
notice  informed  them — could  rest  their  elbows  on  the  cushion  whilst  the  fair 
Countess  drew  the  gloves  over  their  fingers  and  performed  the  task  of  buttoning 
with  the  daintiest  of  golden  hooks.  Mayrose  bought  a  pair  of  straw-coloured 
gloves,  but  he  did  not  embarrass  Lady  Coralmere  by  asking  to  have  them  put  on 
for  him,  and  was  glad  that  the  swarm  of  purchasers,  among  whom  the  Countess 
flitted  so  industriously  in  a  dress  of  cafe-au-lait  silk,  gave  him  an  excuse  for  not 
lingering  more  than  a  minute.  Then  he  turned,  looking  for  Lady  Pennywoddle's 
stall. 

The  rooms  were  at  that  time  crammed  full.  A  loud  band  with  a  disheveled 
conductor  was  playing  quadrilles,  and  all  round  the  walls  were  stalls,  from  which 
the  chink  of  gold  and  the  laughs  of  buyers  and  sellers  could  be  heard.  Some 
ladies  were  shy,  and  did  not  dare  to  offer  their  wares  till  addressed ;  but  most 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  parts,  and  enticed  customers  as  the  liveliest  booth- 
keepers  in  fairs  try  to  do.  There  was  much  drapery  and  tinsel  about,  much  noise 
and  heat,  and  shops  for  all  tastes — a  stationer's,  a  mock  post-office,  a  sweet-meat 
stall,  a  florist,  two  or  three  perfumers,  a  plaything  repository,  and  a  peep-show, 
outside  of  which  one  of  those  agreeable  mortals  called  "ladies'  men"  was  strutting 
with  a  sugar-loaf  hat  and  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But  as  there  is  always,  even  in 
real  affairs,  some  one  stall  to  which  buyers  are  drawn  in  larger  shoals  than  to  others, 
so  Mayrose  observed  that  the  tide  flowed  mainly  towards  one  particular  corner 
where  the  crowd  was  black  with  men's  hats.  He  followed  and  overheard  a  grey 
and  rouged  dame  near  him  utter  his  name  not  civilly.  She  was  saying  "It's  that 
girl,  I  believe,  about  whom  Lord  Mayrose  made  so  much  fuss — a  Miss  Marvell. 
They  say  he's  quite  mad  about  her  ;  and  I  wonder  how  she  can  have  the  impudence 
to  show  herself  here — brazen  thing  !"  Elderly  ladies  are  privileged  to  say  a  great 
many  things  to  each  other  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  reprint,  and  this  one,  who  was 
presumably  of  the  Midge  connection,  added  whisperings  which  made  Mayrose's  ears 
tingle  and  his  cheeks  flush.  He  had  never  been  moved  to  any  other  admiration  for 
Grace  Marvell  than  he  would  have  bestowed  on  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  He 
thought  her  splendid,  but  soulless,  and  the  scandal  which  the  Midges  had  sought  to 
throw  like  a  slime  on  his  exertions  for  her  father  disgusted  and  incensed  him  so 
that  he  would  have  cheerfully  seen  the  slanderous  old  lady  strangled.  But  one 
mustn't  strangle  people  ;  and  as  Mayrose  now  guessed  that  the  tide  of  black  hats 
was  eddying  round  Miss  Marvell,  he  walked  on,  knowing  he  should  see  Mary  near. 

He  did  see  Mary  selling  cakes  quaintly  enough  at  one  end  of  the  counter,  of 
which  Grace  Marvell  was  the  centre,  the  glory,  the  cynosure.  Thick  was  the  crush, 
of  applicants  for  sandwiches,  biscuits,  and  glasses  of  liqueur  at  the  hands  of  the 
lovely  seller,  and  continuous  the  dropping  of  gold  and  the  ruffling  of  bank-notes 
into  the  basket,  over  which  abashed  Lady  Penny woddle  presided.  Grace  was  ar- 
rayed in  a  dress  of  grey  silk,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  which  Sir  Ham  had  given 
her  for  this  occasion,  and  here  in  her  element  among  the  admiring  glances  and 
compliments  of  men,  and  the  envious  looks  of  her  own  sex,  she  shone  with  a  new 
beauty — elate  and  dazzling.  But  Mayrose  liked  her  neither  more  nor  less  thus 
transformed  than  he  had  done  before,  and  without  pausing  near  her  worked  hia 
way  towards  Mary .  He  had  come  for  this.  Pursuant  to  his  object  of  courting 
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Mary  with  all  the  speed  compatible  with  good  taste,  he  meant  to  speak  to  her  and 
lead  up  to  an  opportunity  for  advancing  his  suit,  even  if  he  had  to  wait  an  hour 
for  it.  Chance  so  arranged  it  that  when  he  reached  Mary,  her  last  customer— a 
diffident  gentleman  who  had  come  here  for  a  spree,  and  had  blushingly  bought  a 
bun— had  just  left  her,  and  she  was  alone.  She  saw  him  and  thought  of  retreating 
beside  Grace,  so  that  whatever  he  said  might  be  in  the  hearing  of  them  both  ;  but 
he  was  too  quick. 

May  I  beg  of  you  a  glass  of  lemonade,  Miss  Penny woddle  I  I  must  congratu- 
late you  on  your  stall  being  the  most  crowded  of  all." 

"  That's  because  of  Miss  Marvell,"  said  Mary,  who  felt  she  was  reddening  and 
gave  herself  a  countenance  by  rummaging  among  the  lemonade  bottles.  "Dear 
me  !  I  think  I've  mislaid  the  corkscrew." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  it — anything  else  will  do." 

"  Oh,  no  !  here  it  is  !"  And  with  expert  little  hands  Mary  unwired  the  bottle, 
wound  off  the  cork  without  any  fizzing  or  spilling,  and  foamed  all  the  contents  into 
a  large  tumbler. 

''That's  masterly,"  said  Mayrose,  with  a  smile,  and  pushing  a  note  over  the 
counter.  "  I'll  be  bound  Miss  Marvell  could  not  have  done  it  so  well." 

"  Grace  can  do  most  things  better  than  I  can  ;  but  waiting  behind  a  counter 
conies  natural  to  me.  You  know  papa  and  mamma  kept  a  shop."  This  she  said 
with  her  lips  set  and  a  brave  air,  as  if  she  fancied  Mayrose  would  wince  under  the 
reminder.  But  he  did  not  wince — only  laughed. 

"  We  are  all  traders.  I  sell  sheep,  corn  and  timber  ;  other  men  sell  their  time 
and  strength  ;  and  our  friend  Mr.  Dexter  has  begun,  I  see,  to  sell  his  thoughts ; 
but  I  wish  he  would  leave  me  out  of  the  market." 

" How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mary.     "  I  thought  he  had  been  praising  you." 

"So  he  has,  but  unasked  ;  and  he  has  made  me  spend  an  unpleasant  morning." 
Then  in  a  chatty  way,  as  if  he  made  light  of  it,  Mayrose  recounted  the  little  tribu- 
lations he  was  enduring  on  account  of  Mr.  Marvell's  case.  Customers  continued  to 
cluster  around  Grace,  and  Mary  and  her  suitor  were  left  alone ;  he  resting  an  elbow 
on  the  counter,  and  dangling  his  cane  from  the  tips  of  his  straw-coloured  glove,  she 
listening  to  him.  She  listened  very  intently,  though  she  pretended  to  move  about 
and  arrange  plates  ;  and  when  Mayrose  saw  that  her  attention  was  wholly  capti- 
vated, he  broke  off  suddenly.  "  But  all  this  cannot  interest  you  ;  it;s  men's  failing 
to  talk  about  their  worries." 

"  It  interests  me  because  of  my  friend  Grace,"  murmured  Mary.  "I  think 
what  you  did  for  her  was  extremely  generous." 

"  I  did  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing.  A  man  must  have  powerful  friends  to 
do  good,  and  I  am  almost  friendless.  All  I  gained  was  to  be  accused  of  having 
taken  up  Mr.  Marvell's  case  because  1  was  in  love  with  his«  daughter." 

"  Who  insinuated  that  1"  asked  Mary,  with  an  accent  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. 

"The  people  who  love  to  impute  wrong  motives,  and  they  are  many,"  said 
Mayrose  carelessly.  "  I  must  expect  worse  knocks  than  that,  though,  before  I 
am  done,  and  I  shall  not  always  have  somebody  as  ready  to  sympatize  with  me  as 
you  seem  to  be." 

Now,  when  a  man  describes  himself  as  friendless  and  needing  sympathy  he 
touches  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  loving  woman's  heart.  May- 
rose,  a  brilliant  successful  adventurer,  such  as  Mr.  Dexter  pourtrayed  him,  and 
Mayrose  a  persecuted  man,  the  butt  of  malignity  and  of  slander,  were  not  the  same 
person  at  all,  and  with  an  instantaneous  flash  it  broke  upon  Mary  that  all  the 
reports  as  to  Mayrose's  rejection  by  Lady  Azalea  Carol  might  be  untrue.  It  might 
be  untrue  that  he  had  proposed  to  her ;  untrue  that  he  had  thought  of  her  money, 
or  anybody's  money ;  untrue  that  he  had  ever  harboured  a  thought  but  was  pure 
and  unselfish  ;  and  in  that  case  his  attentions  to  herself  might  be — oh,  how  precious ! 
She  stood  there  with  her  face  pink  from  a  rising  emotion,  and  her  eyes,  lifted  of  a 
sudden,  met  his.  One  may  recall  spoken  words,  or  explain  away  their  sense,  but 
there  is  no  recalling  a  glance  ;  and  in  that  glance  Mayrose  read  that  if  he  appealed 
to  Mary  confidently,  candidly,  manfully,  she  would  be  his.  That  was  all  he  aspired 
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to  for  the  present,  for  he  could  not  pursue  his  confidential  talk,  nor  push  it  to  reg- 
ular love-making,  in  this  bazaar.  So  he  stood  up  to  go ;  but  Providence  shapes 
our  course  for  us  in  ways  there  is  no  foreseeing.  When  Mary  had  thought  that 
nothing  much  could  come  of  the  few  words  she  might  exchange  with  Mayrose  at 
her  counter  she  had  left  accidents  out  of  calculation,  and  Mayrose  was  now  doing 
the  same.  For  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  make  way  for  a  customer  who  seemed 
desirous  of  refreshing  himself,  a  sharp,  snappish  explosion  resounded  close  to  him, 
and  a  general  start  of  alarm  took  place  among  the  crowd.  What  had  happened  was 
this — The  tradesmen  who  had  stocked  the  toy-shop  had  supplied  some  of  those 
sweet  playthings  which  imitate  steam-engines,  and  which  occasionally  diversify  the 
amusement  they  cause  in  a  nursery  by  blowing  children's  limbs  off.  One  of  these 
playful  engines,  with  lighted  stove  and  coal-tender,  had  been  running  gracefully  up 
and  down  a  miniature  tram  all  the  afternoon,  and  now,  for  no  visible  reason,  went 
up  with  a  bang,  scattering  a  discharge  of  red  ashes  among  the  festoons  and  paper- 
flowers  over  the  stall,  so  that  an  instant  after  the  explosion  the  smell  of  smoke  dif- 
fused itself,  and  a  cry  of  "  Fire  !"  was  raised. 

It  was  some  booby  who  raised  it ;  but  boobies  are  the  master-spirits  of  this 
life,  and  the  customary  effect  of  an  immediate  and  hideous  panic  followed.  Shrieks 
and  shouts  rent  the  air,  men  pushed  roughly  over  women,  women  clung  to  men, 
dresses  were  torn,  stalls  overthrown,  children  trampled  under  foot,  and  a  violent, 
frightful  surge  was  made  towards  the  door,  which  soon  became  blocked  ;  so  that  if 
the  flames  had  spread,  scores  of  people  must  have  been  stifled.  Crowds  in  fear  of 
fire  lose  all  courage  or  sense  of  shame.  That  women  should  do  so  is  pardonable  ; 
but  what  shall  be  said  of  men — of  Englishmen — out  of  whom  one  signal  of  danger 
suffices  to  scare  all  manhood  ?  Mayrose  was  positively  the  only  man  in  the  room 
who  without  relinquishing  his  self-possession  a  moment,  ran  straight  towards  the 
spot  where  the  explosion  had  occurred.  In  one  look  he  took  in  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  clambered  on  the  stall — overturning  toys  and  boxes  with  a  fine  crash — 
tore  away  the  flaming  draperies,  threw  them  down,  and,  stamping  on  them  with  his 
feet,  put  out  every  spark.  It  was  all  done  in  a  few  seconds  ;  and  then  Mayrose, 
in  a  ringing  voice — the  voice  born  for  command — shouted  :  "Stop  !  All  danger  is 
over  !  There  is  no  fire  !" 

He  had  to  repeat  his  cry  twice,  but  it  was  so  firmly  uttered  that  the  crowd  did 
stop.  Then  it  was  curious  to  hear  how  many  men  there  were  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  alarm  had  been  about,  nor  why  they  had  been  running — valiant 
hearts,  who  had  not  intended  to  fly,  but  had  felt  themselves  "pushed."  Rule 
General : — When  a  crowd  of  men  run  like  hares  they  have  always  been  pushed — no 
doubt  by  the  women,  whom  they  elbow  out  of  the  way.  In  fact,  there  was  not 
much  damage  ;  the  trampled  children  were  only  bruised,  the  ladies  were  more  in- 
jured in  attire  than  in  person,  and  the  sole  burns  were  on  Mayrose's  coat  and 
hands.  He  did  not  feel  them  at  first ,  for  he  was  concerned  to  lift  the  lady  who 
had  kept  the  toy-stall — and  who,  be  it  said,  did  not  much  thank  him  for  saving  her 
life  and  that  of  the  building,  for  he  had  upset  a  pile  of  boxes  on  her  cerise  dress 
and  torn  it,  besides  committing  the  more  brutal  crime  of  causing  her  chignon  to 
fall,  so  that  the  scantiness  of  her  natural  locks  stood  betrayed.  He  stooped  to  lift 
this  affronted  aud  fainting  lady,  and  was  humbly  apologizing  to  her  when  Mary 
broke  through  the  blanched  but  chattering  throng,  who  were  now  clustering  up 
with  most  valuable  advice  as  to  how  one  should  behave  in  panics.  She  held  a  nap- 
kin steeped  in  water,  and  faltered,  * '  Are  you  hurt,  Lord  Mayrose  ?" 

Then  he  began  to  feel  the  smart,  and  looking  at  his  gloves  saw  that  they  were 
blackened,  and  that  his  sleeves  were  charred. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  quite  burned  !"  she  exclaimed  in  terror,  swathing  his  hands 
rapidly  in  the  wet  cloth,  and  doing  so  she  murmured,  "  Oh  !  how  brave  and  noble 
it  was  !  You  saved  us  all,  and  none  of  them  are  thanking  you." 

"Your  thanks  are  more  than  enough,"  he  whispered,  abandoning  his  hands  to 
her  care. 

She  chafed  his  burns  with  trembling  touch,  but  in  a  moment  the  opportune 
medical  gentleman,  who  is  always  forthcoming  at  such  junctures,  bustled  his  way 
to  the  front,  closely  followed  by  a  newspaper  reporter.  Learning  the  quality  of 
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his  patient,  the  medical  gentleman  was  particular  in  impressing  upon  the  reporter 
that  his— the  medical  gentleman's— name  was  Dr.  Smirkett,  M.  R.  C.  S.  L.;  then 
he  examined  the  burns,  and  called  chirpingly  for  some  salad  oil.  The  crowd,  de- 
lighted to  be  of  use  to  an  ailing  Peer,  asked  one  another  for  salad  oil,  as  if  the 
liquid  were  one  which  it  is  usual  to  carry  in  coat  pockets.  As  none  could  be  had, 
however  Dr.  Smirkett  blandly  insisted  that  the  patient  should  be  removed  home 
forthwith  under  his  superintendence.  "  I  have  a  great  experience  in  burns,  your 
ladyship,"  he  said,  addressing  Mary,  whom  he  evidently  took  for  Mayrose's  wife. 
Poor  Mary,  who  was  still  holding  the  wet  napkin  in  her  hands,  turned  scarlet. 

CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

MAYEOSE    PLIGHTS   HIS    TROTH. 

Dr.  Smirkett's  experience  in  burns  kept  Mayrose  indoors  for  a  week,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  invalid  received  numerous  visits  ;  for  the  important  service  he  had 
rendered  in  rescuing  the  Charity  Bazaar  from  fire  was  more  amply  appreciated  by 
the  public  press  than  it  had  been  by  the  actual  witnesses  of  his  bravery.  It  often 
happens  that  events  which  seem  small  to  bystanders  are  thus  raised  to  their  true 
proportions  by  persons  who  were  not  present.  When  a  handful  of  Parisian  raga- 
muffins stormed  and  captured  the  Bastile  none  of  the  spectators  reckoned  that  this 
brawling  affair  would  be  magnified  into  an  epic  achievement  to  be  celebrated 
throughout  all  ages ;  and  it  seems  that  the  people  in  the  cafes  sipped  their  drinks  as 
usual  that  day,  attaching  but  little  significance  to  the  great  thing  which  had 
occurred.  So,  parva  si  magnis,  the  persons  at  the  Bazaar  who  had  not  thought 
much  of  seeing  Mayrose  climb  on  a  stall,  overturn  a  lady,  and  pull  down  a  flaming 
yard  of  calico,  were  rather  appalled  to  hear  from  their  newspapers  on  the  morrow 
what  would  have  been  their  probable  fate  if  Mayrose  had  let  the  yard  of  calico  be. 
The  newspapers  did  not  exalt  Mayrose's  exploit  into  heroism ;  for  a  man  is  a  hero 
when  he  saves  something  from  a  fire  in  course  of  raging,  not  when  he  prevents  the 
fire  from  taking  place  at  all,  and  gets  scorched  in  the  process.  There  was  no  talk 
of  heroism,  but  enough  was  said  to  promote  a  fashionable  flow  of  gratitude.  All  the 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  of  ladies  who  had  kept  stalls  left  cards  in  Berkeley 
Square,  and  Bino  passed  hours  in  running  up  the  staircase  with  trays  of  three- 
cornered  notes,  flowers,  and  baskets  of  fruit  sent  by  many  of  the  ladies  themselves. 
Need  it  be  said  that  among  the  earliest  arrivals  was  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle,  who 
took  no  time  to  declare  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  "  your  lordship  "  he  should  have 
been,  at  that  present  speaking,  a  widowed,  childless  man  ?  He  was  quite  sincere  in 
his  thanks*  and  looked  altogether  very  profuse  and  fatherly  sitting  in  a  pair  of  new 
violet  gloves,  and  with  his  sun-flowery  whiskers  disordered  by  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling. 

Mayrose  was  reclining  in  a  long  chair,  and  clothed  in  a  white  Algerian  burnous, 
which  concealed  his  right  arm  hanging  in  a  sling,  but  left  him  free  to  use  the 
other  hand,  which  was  covered  with  a  large  white  glove,  being  burned  too,  but  less 
so.  His  hair  was  cut  short,  and  his  moustache  clipped,  both  having  been  consider- 
ably singed,  so  that  he  looked  not  unlike  a  wounded  soldier  in  one  of  those  well- 
kept  private  ambulances  which  ladies  superintend.  The  table  beside  him  was 
a-bloom  with  roses  sweetly  perfuming  the  old  room,  which  was  a  study,  and  fur- 
nished in  the  heavy  style  of  the  Eegency;  and  close  to  the  roses  lay  several  of  the 
notes  above  mentioned,  notably  two  very  full  of  thanks  and  condolences  from  Lady 
Beaujolais  and  Lady  Coralmere.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  Quilpin 
Leech,  who  had  been  writing  replies  from  dictation;  but  when  the  Knight  entered 
that  youth  received  a  hint  to  retire.  Mayrose  had  planned  that  the  first  time  he 
saw  Sir  Ham  he  would  ask  him  for  Mary's  hand.  He  could  do  so  with  safety  now, 
and  delay  would  be  useless. 

This  was  on  the  morning  after  the  bazaar,  and  Mayrose  had  conned  over  a 
multitude  of  little  speeches  he  would  make  in  preface  to  his  request;  but  the  matter 
was  somehow  broached  without  any  preface.  In  a  very  few  simple  words  the 
question  was  conveyed,  and  of  course  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  Mary's  your'n,  my  lord,  and  I  knew  it  'ud  be  so,"  gushingly  exclaimed  the 
Knight,  whose  round  face  glad  agitation  painted  a  mulberry  colour  ;  then  fixing  a 
fat  forefinger  on  his  knee  to  emphasize  what  was  corning  next :  "  That  first  day. 
when  I  spoke  to  you  at  poor  Mike's  burying,  I  felt  you  was  the  man  whom  I'd 
best  like  to  marry  Mary  ;  and  I  don't  mind  saying  that  when  I  heard  you  was  going 
to  throw  yourself  away  on  that  lady  Zalea  Carol,  I  took  poorly  to  the  notion,  be- 
cause, said  I,  '  He's  worth  better  than  that ' ;  so  that  when  the  papers  printed 
that  your  courting  of  Lady  'Zalea  warnt  true,  I  said.  « Good'll  come  of  it !' " 
"  I  fervently  hope  good  will  come  of  it,  Sir  Ham." 

"  Fifty  thousand  pun'  a  year  is  what  Mary  'ud  have  if  I  died  to-morrow !"  con- 
tinued the  Knight,  puffing  out  his  words  like  whiffs  of  steam;  but  I  ain't  dead  yet, 
and  I  fancy  I  can  collect  a  goodish  sum  more  before  I  go  for  you  and  Mary's 
children,  my  lord." 

'  Don't  call  me  '  my  lord  '  though." 

'  No  that  will  be  ridiculous  now — so  it  will.  What  might  your  Christian  name 
be?' 

'  My  name  is  Frederick,  but  it's  a  longish  name.     Call  me  Mayrose." 

1  Aye  ;  I  like  Mayrose  better  than  Frederick,"  wheezed  the  Knight.  "  I  had 
a  clerk  called  Frederick,  who  went  to  the  House  of  Correction.  But  names  don't 
signify  much  so  long  as  parties  are  friendly.  And  now  that  me  and  you  are  going 
to  be  father  and  son  together,  you'll  see  how  you'll  get  on,  and  depend  upon  it  it's 
a  good  bargain  you've  made  this  day,  my  lord — that  is  Frederick  ;  for,  not  counting 
the  money,  my  Mary's  a  good  gal,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't." 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  your  daughter  has  all  the  qualities  that  can  brighten  a 
home,"  said  Mayrose  with  feeling :  "  and  I  pledge  you  my  sincere  endeavours  to 
make  her  happy — should  she  accept  me." 

"  There  aint  much  fear  of  any  gal  saying  no  to  a  smart  young  man  like  you." 
bluntly  ejaculated  Sir  Ham,  whose  agitation  rather  grew  than  decreased,  so  that  he 
rumpled  his  hair,  as  if  heated  thoughts  were  cropping  up  there  by  the  thousand. 
"  No,  there  ain't,  fqr  it's  fair  play  to  own  that  you'll  give  as  much  as  you'll  take, 
your  family  'aving  been  Peers  two  hundred  years  ago — I  know  it  from  reading  it  in 
the  Peerage.  Now,  if  my  poor  Mike  had  lived,  I'd  a  taken  care  that  he  should  'ave 
been  a  Peer,  for  me  and  my  wife,  Jane,  we  kept  a  shop  in  Pudding  Alley,  which  I 
don't  care  to  conceal  now  we've  riz  so  much  since;  and  the  lower  you've  been  the 
higher  you  like  to  go — that's  the  truth,  Mayrose.  Well,  it'll  be  a  blessing  to  Jane 
and  me  to  think  that  in  spite  of  all,  Mary's  children  will  'ave  titles  as  good  as  any 
to  be  'ad"  (he  was  within  an  ace  of  saying  "bought") ;  "  bigger  titles  than  you  'ave 
now,  perhaps,"  proceeded  the  Knight,  with  sudden  enthusiasm.  "  For  when  you 
get  back  all  the  Mayrose  lands  you  ought  to  become  a  Earl  or  a  Markiss  and  a  Chief 
Secretary  and  wear  the  Garter.  You'll  see  what  you'll  become  with  me  working  to 
my  dying  day  to  pick  up  more  money  for  you — as  I  used  to  do  for  poor  Mike  when 
I  began !" 

The  matter  of  all  this  was  more  pleasant  than  the  manner  of  saying  it,  for  the 
Knight's  purse-pride  oozed  from  all  his  pores,  and  was  oppressive  to  Mayrose. 
But  the  young  Peer  detested  falsehood,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  pretend 
hypocritically  that  monetary  considerations  were  nothing  to  him  in  this  match. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  hint  that  settlements  had  better  be  left  to  the  lawyers  ; 
this,  though,  did  not  suit  Sir  Ham.  The  Prime  Warden  of  the  Sausage-makers 
had  been  at  too  much  pains  in  amassing  his  wealth  to  let  financial  rhapsodies  be 
curtly  dismissed.  His  gold,  laboriously  accumulated,  was  to  him  as  the  works  of 
art  on  which  a  partner  builds  his  renown — and,  after  all,  does  not  the  painter  dis- 
play his  pictures  ?  and  does  not  the  poet  read  aloud  the  lyrics  he  has  composed  ? 
and  will  not  the  advocate  boast  of  his  famous  pleas,  and  the  Doctor  of  his  best 
cures  ?  Sir  Ham  did  no  more  than  painter  or  poet  when,  during  an  hour,  he 
heaped  up  figures  before  his  future  son-in-law  as  if  they  had  been  great  mounds  of 
specie,  which  he  had  personally  dug  out  of  the  earth's  bowels.  And  his  gooseberry 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  did  this,  his  wheezing  voice  became  clear  and  strong,  and  when 
he  dilated  on  the  solidity  of  his  wealth  he  was  like  an  architect  exhibiting  a  palace 
he  has  erected,  and  stamping  about  the  floors  with  the  cry,  "  See  how  firm  and 
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imperishable  ?  See  how  massive  and  beautiful  !"  For  the  first  time  Mayrose  felt 
he  was  in  the  presence,  and  indeed  in  the  grasp  of  a  man  who  had  given  up  his 
whole  soul  to  the  pursuit  of  the  metal  for  which  men  get  damned,  and  lying  there 
in  his  burnous  he  marvelled  how  he  could  even  have  mistaken  this  lambent-eyed 
City  huckster  for  a  fellow  of  dull  wits.  It  is  certain  that  the  society  Pennywoddle, 
shambling  and  bewildered,  and  the  Pennywoddle  intent  on  business,  were  diverse 
incarnations.  The  latter  had  wits  to  spare,  and  knew  all  the  worth  of  the  fortune 
he  had  gotten,  for  gold  is  but  power  in  portable  form. 

Mayrose  was  awakened  from  the  stupor  into  which  the  Knight  s  phantasma- 
aoric  money-poean  had  plunged  him  by  feeling  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  His  future 
father-in-law  had  started  up  and  was  leaning  over  him  till  their  faces  almost 
touched,  and  Mayrose  slightly  recoiled,  dreading  that  he  was  going  to  be  kissed. 
"  You've  made  me  twenty  years  younger  in  this  'ere  hour,"  blurted  out  the  Saus- 
age-maker. "I  thought  I'd  got  all  I  wanted,  but  1  feel  now  as  if  I  were  poor 
again,  and  had  to  win  twice  more  than  I've  ever  done  afore  for  your'  sake  and 
Mary's.  And  I  will;  you  mark  my  words." 

"You  are  too  generous,"  murmured  Mayrose,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say, 
but  still  laboring  under  the  intoxication  of  the  Knight's  excited  talk.  Will  you 
remember  me  to  Lady  Pennywoddle  ?  and  as  soon  as  I  can  go  out  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling." 

"No,  no;  but  you  shaVt  wait  till  then,"  protested  Sir  Ham,  whipping  out  a 
capacious  gold  watch  ;  "  my  wife,  Mary,  and  Grace  is  going  to  the  bazaar  again  this 
afternoon,  and  I  told  'em  to  call  for  me  at  my  club,  that  I  might  inform  'em  how 
you  were.  They'll  be  there  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I'll  just  drive  down  and  bring 
them  back  here.  You're  ill,  and  it's  right  of  them  to  visit  you,  and  when  my  wife 
and  I  and  Grace  just  take  a  turn  round  your  house  to  look  at  the  rooms,  you  can 
remain  alone  with  Mary  and  speak  to  her.  Nothing's  ever  gained  by  wastin'  time." 

Mayrose  was  taken  aback  by  this  suggestion  ;  but  Sir  Ham  exerted  his  first 
prerogative  as  a  father-in-law  by  waving  one  of  his  violet  gloves  to  hush,  and 
waddled  towards  the  door,  assuring  that  good  would  come  of  it.  He  descended 
the  stairs,  and  his  brougham  was  heard  flying  away  with  him  through  the  square. 

Mayrose  then  got  up  to  ring  the  bell,  arid  some  minutes  were  spent  by  Bino 
and  Quilpin  Leech  in  tidying  the  rooms,  regrouping  the  flowers,  and  removing  all 
the  notes  in  feminine  hand.  Mayrose  did  not  brush  his  hair,  for,  as  above  ex- 
plained, he  had  bat  little  left ;  had  he  possessed  it  all,  however,  his  present  mood 
was  not  such  as  that  he  would  have  cared  to  render  himself  seductive.  Now  that  Sir 
Ham  was  away,  and  that  the  fumes  of  his  gold-talk  had  dispersed,  Mayrose  felt 
the  keen  degradation  of  having  sold  himself,  and  if  he  could  he  would  have  backed 
out  of  this  engagement  into  which  he  had  rushed  with  such  ignoble  precipitancy. 
Propped  up  by  pillows  in  his  long  chair,  he  sat  and  reflected  with  burning  brow 
how  wretchedly  the  money -talk  had  deflowered  what  little  romance  there  had  been 
in  his  courtship  of  Mary.  He  had  decided  to  make  of  marriage  a  business,  and  it 
had  been  made  a  business  with  a  vengeance  ;  for  when  he  had  spoken  of  love,  Sir 
Ham  had  answered  by  holding  forth  like  a  prospectus.  It  happened  that  there 
was  hanging  on  the  wall  facing  him  the  portrait  of  one  of  his  seventeenth  century 
ancestors,  painted  by  Lely.  The  jaunty  pencil  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  painter,  who 
delighted  in  sensuous  physiognomies,  had  given  this  bygone  Mayrose  the  features 
of  a  rake ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had  not  wronged  his  sitter.  But  the  rake  had  left 
behind  him  such  a  reputation  as  a  chivalrous,  loyal,  unselfish  scapegrace.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  had  finished  sowing  his  wild-oats  by  eloping  with  a  school-girl 
to  whom  he  had  remained  tolerably  faithful  ever  after,  though  by  so  doing  he  had 
thrown  away  an  heiress  who  wished  to  endow  him  with  half  a  county.  The  mesal- 
liance had  not  much  damaged  his  fortunes,  for  he  had  made  a  fine  figure  in  the 
world  in  spite  of  all,  and  if  his  portrait  could  have  spoken,  it  would  certainly  have 
bragged  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Springfields  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  sell  themselves  in  order  to  illustrate  their  names.  Mayrose  felt  the  taunt, 
though  it  was  unuttered,  for  it  requires  little  illusion  to  make  us  think  that  our 
ancestors  sit  in  judgment  on  our  acts  ;  and  undeniably  he  was  now  breaking 
through  the  tradition  of  a  line  of  soldier  nobles  who  had  never  used  their  helmets 


or  coronets  as  tills  for  the  gains  of  city  traders.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  turn 
back  now  ;  if  he  had  chosen  the  wrong  road  to  fortune  the  penalty  would  be  his 
own.  and  he  should  probably  be  obliged  to  b«ar  it  soon  enough.  The  returning 
wheels  of  Sir  Ham's  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door,  whilst  Mayrose  was  puzzling  all 
this  out  in  a  shame-faced  spirit,  and  in  another  minute  the  Knight  and  his  family 
were  ushered  into  the  room . 

It  was  evident  that  Sir  Ham  had  let  fall  no  hint  of  what  had  taken  place  or 
was  preparing,  for  excellent  Lady  Pennywoddle  sat  down  by  Mayrose  as  if  she  were 
going  to  have  a  comfortable  talk  with  him  about  his  burns,  and  to  recommend  the 
healing  properties  of  raw  mashed  potato.  She  was  amazed  when,  after  a  few  min- 
utes, Sir  Ham  fussily  begged  permission  to  visit  the  house,  and  drew  her  out  with 
Grace  Marvell,  leaving  Mary  behind.  Let  it  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Ham's  inspec- 
tion of  the  house  was  not  a  mere  formality.  Under  Mr.  Quilpin  Leech's  wondering 
guidance  every  room  was  examined,  as  those  at  Springfield  had  been  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  Knight  went  through  an  identical  course  of  furniture-prodding,  mat- 
tress-pressing, and  wainscot-tapping — but  this  time  triumphantly,  like  a  man  who 
overhauls  a  purchase.  Meanwhile  Mary  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  Mayrose  and 
blushed. 

She  looked  very  pretty.  What  had  passed  between  Mayrose  and  herself  at  the 
Bazaar  accounted  for  her  confusion ;  but  her  present  anxiety  and  sympathy  for  his 
sufferings  tinged  her  pure  features  with  a  gentle  sisterly  air  of  solicitude.  Then  her 
mourning  dress  served  to  give  a  yet  chaster,  more  maidenly  expression  of  quiet  to 
her  demeanour,  30  that  Mayrose  gradually  felt  his  hopelessness  revive  as  he  gazed 
on  her.  He  forgot  the  Knight's  inflated  speeches  of  scrip  and  share  ;  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  sardonic  sneer  of  Lely's  scapegrace  ;  and  saw  only  that  Mary  was  a  lov- 
able girl — one  whom  he  might  well  accept  as  a  helpmate,  even  if  she  came  to  him 
dowerless.  He  turned  and  tried  to  assume  a  comfortable  posture  by  resting  on  his 
elbow,  but  in  so  doing  disturbed  his  pillows,  and  this  gave  Mary  the  opportunity  of 
ministering  to  him  as  a  nurse  and  helping  to  prop  him.  When  her  hands  had 
smoothed  his  pillow  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  go  but  retained  them  in  his,  and  look- 
ing up  into  her  face,  said : — 

"  Mary,  your  father  has  left  us  alone  that  I  might  ask  you  a  question.  After 
what  occurred  yesterday  may  I  hope  that  I  am  not  wholly  indifferent  to  you? — can 
you  love  ine  enough  to  be  my  wife  ?" 

She  hung  her  head  and  her  bosom  heaved  in  quick  throbs.  She  had  known 
that  this  question  would  come,  but  he  had  only  begged  for  her  love  without  men- 
tioning his.  If  he  would  but  say  that  he  loved  her !  He  on  his  side,  watching  her 
emotion,  felt  a  manly  repugnance  to  deceive  the  poor  girl.  If  she  accepted  him  it 
should  be  of  her  own  free  choice,  and  he  would  not  woo  her  without  telling  her  as 
much  of  the  truth  as  he  could  without  brutality.  So  he  resumed,  still  holding  her 
hands : — 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,  Mary,  what  I  have  told  to  no  one  before,  that  I  was  in 
love  with  Lady  Azalea  Carol,  and  suffered  more  than  I  can  express  when  I  found 
my  affection  was  not  requited.  But  that  is  past  now,  ancUf  you  can  love  me  no 
shadow  of  another  attachment  shall  stand  between  us.  My  whole  heart  will  be 
yours." 

"She  would  have  made  you  a  better  wife  than  I,  "  faltered  Mary,  with  her 
eyes  downcast. 

"No.  She  was  not  purer,  better,  or  more  lovely  than  yourself,  but  we  had 
known  each  other  longer,  and  that  is  what  pleased  my  infatuation." 

"  It  could  not  have  been  infatuation.  How  do  you  know  that  she  did  pot  love 
you." 

"  She  accepted  some  one  else  ;  and  I  feel  now  that  she  only  liked  me  as  a  sister. 
Yes,  Mary,  that  is  quite  past  now." 

"  And  yet  if  you  were  ever  to  learn  that  you  had  been  mistaken — if  you  ever 
learned  that  she  did  and  does  love  you  ?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  under  the  unexpected  question,  but  then  replied 
earnestly — 

"Even  then,  Mary,  her  image  would  be  banished  from  my  very  thoughts  after 
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I  had  placed  yours  there.  Will  you  believe  my  promise  of  this?  The  past  I  can- 
not undo,  but  the  future  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  can  make  it  a  very  blissful  one." 

She  was  only  too  wishful  to  believe  him.  Whatever  resolutions  she  had  sought 
to  make  against  letting  her  heart  be  surprised,  all  melted  at  the  candid  avowal  of 
his  first  love,  which  he  would  put  away  for  her  sake.  He  could  not,  as  he  justly 
said,  undo  the  past ;  but  if  the  future  were  her  own,  and  if  with  loving  him  with  all 
patience,  tenderness,  and  devotion  she  could  secure  his  happiness,  she  felt  that  she 
should  indeed  be  happy  too. 

So  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a  tearful  smile,  and  that  was  her  answer  of  consent. 
"Kiss  me,"  he  said;  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

Such  was  Mayrose's  short  wooing—  such  the  manner  in  which  he  enthralled 
Mary  and  obtained  her  hand  and  fortune.  But  much  as  his  conscience  smote  him 
for  his  original  aims  in  seeking  this  marriage,  he  meant  to  be  faithful  to  his  troth. 
Whilst  the°innocent  lips  of  his  affianced  bride  were  touching  his  brow  he  inwardly 
vowed  that  by  God's  help  he  would  in  those  beautiful  words  of  our  English  service, 
honour  and  cherish  her  for  better  or  worse,  in  sickness  and  health,  till  death  parted 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN   WHICH    THE    BOUDOIR   CABAL    IS    FORMED. 
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Sir  Ham  Penny  woddle  was  not  the  man  to  keep  the  engagement  secret.  He 
hastened  away  to  spread  the  news  of  it  all  hot  in  the  city,  and  by-and-bye  returned 
to  bring  it  within  the  ken  of  Westminster.  He  received  congratulations  from 
brother  magnates  of  the  Sausage  Makers'  Company,  from  brother  Oyster-shell  Pro- 
moters, from  brother  M.  P.'s,  and  even  went  the  length  of  communicating  the  do- 
mestic tidings  to  the  great  Mr.  Paramount,  who  wondered,  but  extemporized  a 
gracious  compliment.  Mr.  Dexter  was  also  informed  of  the  news,  and  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  have  evinced  disappointment,  but,  strangely  enough,  he  was 
among  the  sincerest  in  his  felicitations.  Latterly  he  had  grown  rather  reserved  in 
his  attentions  towards  Mary — the  change  having  somehow  dated  from  the  time  of 
Grace  Marvell's  adoption  in  Sir  Ham's  house — and  his  sentiments  may  be  gathered 
from  some  remarks  which  he  made  to  the  Rev.  Nonus  Nines,  when  that  ecclesiastic 
bantered  him  cheerfully  on  his  "sell;"  "I  am  not  sold,  but  possibly  Mayrose 
will  be.  He  thinks  he  has  made  a  fine  bargain,  and  I  hope  he  has,  but  if  some  one 
starts  up  and  whips  two-thirds  of  Sir  Ham's  fortune  out  of  his  reach,  don't  you  be 
surprised,  but  remember  I  prophesied  it." 

Mayrose  meantime  did  not  attempt  secrecy  either.  Having  taken  the  irrevo- 
cable step  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  with  himself  not  to  appear  ashamed  of  his 
new  family,  but  to  affirm  his  betrothal  courageously.  He  seemed  to  salve  his  con- 
science by  doing  this.  All  the  visitors  who  followed  Sir  Ham  in  the  afternoon 
were  apprised  that  the  Under-Secretary  for  Australia  was  going  to  be  married,  and 
by  these  means  the  intelligence  had  circulated  before  midnight  through  all  the 
highways  and  byways  of  society. 

Lord  Hornette,  who  saw  Mayrose  at  four,  bore  the  news  to  Rosemary  House 
at  five.  It  was  his  usual  hour  for  going  to  pay  his  court  to  Zellie,  and  it  chanced 
that  to-day  Lady  Beaujolais,  Lady  Coralmere,  and  numerous  other  ladies,  were 
assembled  at  a  "  drum,"  each  with  a  teacup  in  her  hand.  The  talk  had  been  all 
about  Mayrose's  exploit  at  the  bazaar,  and  his  presence  of  mind  and  daring  had 
been  so  enthusiastically  extolled  that  Zellie,  who  stood  at  the  tea-urn,  had  more 
than  once  changed  colour,  and  had  at  last  begged  Violet  to  take  her  place,  pretext- 
ing that  the  sun  was  in  her  eyes.  Lord  Hornette 's  communication  produced  as 
much  dismay  as  if  that  urn,  which  was  enormous,  had  exploded. 

"  Yes  ;  Mayrose  is  going  to  be  married,"  repeated  Lord  Hornette,  sitting 
down  beside  Zellie,  and  rather  enjoying  the  sensation  he  had  caused.  "It's  a  capi- 
tal match  ;  he  couldn't  have  done  better." 

"Well,  I  am  surprised  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Beaujolais,  who  had  been  too  much 
put-out  at  first  to  speak.  "  The  man  who  of  all  others  I  should  have  thought  above 
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a  mercenary  marriage  !"  And  she  glanced  sympathetically  at  Lady  Goralmere, 
who  had  turned  pale,  but  was  too  much  of  a  grande  dame  not  to  recover  almost  in- 
stantaneously. 

"  Is  Miss  Penny woddle  so  very  rich?"  asked  Lady  Coralmere,  coldly. 

"Oh,  yes  !  one  of  the  richest  girls  in  the  city,  I  believe,  my  dear,"  replied 
Lady  Albert  Drone,  yclept  Belladonna,  the  wife  of  Mayrose's  chief  ;  and  with  her 
usual  propensity  to  make  her  hearers  open  their  eyes,  she  added  :  ' '  Those  city 
marriages  were  alwa}  s  great  things,  but  they  sometimes  turn  out  badly.  There 
was  Mr.  Fitzwittol,  who  married  Miss  Bullion,  of  Lombard  street,  and  became 
Lord  Pottifer,  but  two  years  after  the  wedding  he  discovered  that  one  of  his 
grooms,  who  always  rode  out  with  Lady  Pottifer,  had  been  her  lover  before  mar- 
riage. He  tried  to  horsewhip  the  man,  but  was  not  strong  enough,  and  got  flung 
on  to  a  heap  outside  the  stable.  It's  a  painful  story,  and  I " 

"  Never  allude  to  it,"  laughed  Lord  Hornette,  who  knew  his  respected  aunt's 
foibles. 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  matter  to  laugh  at!"  remonstrated  Lady 
Beaujolais,  in  real  commotion.  "  When  a  nobleman  makes  little  of  all  his  dignity 
to  marry  a  vulgar  upstart  girl,  one  should  grieve  over  it." 

.      "It  shows  so  little  principle,"  echoed  a  rather  ripe  Lady  Diana  Keane-Forester, 
who  had  been  keenly  chasing  fortunes  unsuccessfully  for  a  term  of  years." 

"  And  such  a  want  of  spirit,"  chimed  in  an  equally  ripe  Lady  Mussica  Rodent, 
who  had  been  nibbling  with  singular  unsuccess  round  the  heart  of  an  ennobled 
pawnbroker  for  two  seasons  past. 

"  Now,  I  really  cannot  see  all  that,"  said  Lord  Hornette,  in  his  highest  and 
driest  voice.  "  If  I  had  been  in  Mayrose's  place  I  should  have  done  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  considered  it  an  affair  of  duty.  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  has  got  all 
the  Mayrose  lands,  and  by  marrying  this  young  lady  Mayrose  puts  himself  at  the 
top  of  the  county  again."  0 

Lord  Hornette  was  not  a  backbiting  enemy.     He  had  waged  war  with  May- 
rose,  and  had  prevailed  over  him,  but  the  victory  once  decided,  he  was  too  great  a 
Eersonage  to  bear  any  grudge  or  to  condescend  to  tattle.     On  the  whole  he  rather 
ked  Mayrose  since  he  had  worsted  him  ;  and  though  he  would  have  been  prepared 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  him  again  if  Mayrose  had  come  athwart  his  interests, 
pleasures,  or  even  his  momentary  comfort,  he  could  afford  to  stand  by  him  now 
that  they  were  at  peace,  and  especially  now  that  his  back  was  turned.     So,  disre- 
garding the  chorus  of  protests  which  hailed  his  "  shocking  excuses  for  what  was 
quite  inexcusable,"  he  said  to  Lady  Belladonna: — 

"  I  hope  you  will  leave  a  card  on  the  Penny woddles,  Aunt;  it  will  be  the  thing 
to  do,  as  Mayrose  is  in  your  office." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Hornette,"  screamed  the  honest  lady,  "  If  she's  rich  we  shall 
have  to  acknowledge  her  some  day  or  other,  and  the  sooner  it's  done  with  good 
grace  the  better.  There  was  the  late  Lady  Downdale  now,  who  had  been  a  ballet- 
dancer,  and  whom  everybody  wanted  to  send  to  Coventry.  Lady  Ganonlaugh 
was  particularly  eager  about  it,  but  I  said  to  her,  '  My  dear  Susan,  if  you  make 
yourself  an  enemy  of  that  woman  depend  upon  it  she  will  pay  you  out,'  and,  surely 
enough,  one  night,  when  Canonlaugh  said  he  was  going  to  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall, 
Ms  wife  discovered  that  he  had  taken  Lady  Downdale  to  dine  at  the  Star  and 
Garter.  She  found  it  out  because  she  had  gone  there  herself  with  the  Italian  Prince 
Casino,  and  she  and  her  husband  met  in  one  of  the  passages.  It's  a  painful  story, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  anyone  repeated  it." 

"  I  will  go  by  all  means  and  call  on  Lady  Pennywoddle,"  said  Lady  Rosemary, 
quietly,  to  her  intended  son-in-law,  when  Lady  Belladonna  had  done  speaking  ; 
"and,  my  dear  Alice"  (this  to  Lady  Beaujolais),  "I  think  you  quite  misjudge 
Lord  Mayrose;  if  he  has  proposed  to  Miss  Pennywoddle  it  must  be  because  lie 
really  likes  her." 

"  Oh,  he  was  always  a  favourite  of  yours,  Lady  Rosemary." 

"  And  he  is  sp  still,  my  dear  child.  *  I  helped  to  bring  him  up  as  if  lie  were  a 
son  ol  my  own,  and  can  answer  that  lie  is  the  soul  of  honour." 

^'Appearances  are  much  against  him,  then,"  retorted  indignant  Lady  Beaujo- 
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laifl  who  felt  a  quite  unquenchable  animosity  against  Mayrose  for  having  upset  the 
fine  schemes  she  had  built  up  for  him.  And  then  his  deceit  in  lunching  with  her 
two  days  before,  and  saying  nothing  about  Miss  Fenny woddle  !  "I  can  have  no 
patience  with  young  men  who  marry  or  look  as  if  they  marry  for  money,"  added 
her  pretty  ladyship,  rather  oblivious  of  the  worldly  counsels  she  had  herself  be- 

"  Well,  I  feel  almost  bound  TO  make  a  confession,"  said  Lady  Rosemary,  in 
that  sterling  tone  of  truthfulness  which  was  never  so  conspicuous  as  when  she  waa 
defending  somebody  against  a  social  league.  "When  Lord  Mayrose  returned  fco 
England  last  winter  I  was  the  first  to  hint  at  his  possible  marriage  with  Miss  Pen- 
nywoddle  and  I  am  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  marriage.  I  know  the  idea 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before  I  mentioned  it—  he  was  even  surprised,  and  by  no 
means  attracted  by  it.  But  you  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Alice,  that  1  should  not 
have  suggested  to  one  whom  1  loved  as-  my  own  son  a  marriage  in  which  I  could 
see  the  least  impropriety." 

Poor  Lady  Rosemary  !  She  had  urged  this  defence  impelled  by  the  genuine 
nobility  of  her  nature  ;  but  if  she  could  have  seen  the  expression  that  mounted 
to  Zellie's  eyes,  and  the  pallor  that  stole  over  her  face,  her  heart  would  have  smit- 
ten her  for  the  generous  imprudence  she  had  committed.  Lord  Hornette  saw  it 
all,  and,  leaning  towards  Lady  Rosemary,  said,  in  a  whisper — 

"  I)o  you  not  think,  dear  Lady  Rosemary,  that  when  you  call  on  Lady  Pen- 
nywoddle  Zellie  should  go  with  you  ?  It  will  allay  the  last  breath  of  former  ru- 
mours." 

Lady  Rosemary  returned  an  evasive  answer,  and  the  company  soon  broke  up 
to  go  and  cackle  elsewhere  about  the  outrageous  match.  Every  man  of  the  world 
who  marries  behaves  outrageously  according  to  one  or  more  ladies  interested  in  his 
welfare  ;  but  it  is  not  every  man  who  stirs  up  so  many  enemies  as  Mayrose.  Lady 
Beaujolais  swore  that  she  could  not  forgive  his  "  duplicity  ;"  Lady  Coralmere  felt 
that  her  prospective  widowhood  had  been  slighted  ;  and  these  two  were  a  host  in 
themselves.  Then  there  was  the  lady  whose  chignon  Mayrose  had  knocked  off  at 
the  bazaar  whilst  saving  her  life,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Bussle,  wife  of  Coney  Bussle,  M.  P.,  and  an  active  character  in  society.  Mrs. 
Bussle  was  naturally  bilious  at  having  been  exhibited  in  her  baldness  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  treasured  up  this  woe  for  exemplary  revenge  ;  and  then  there  were  the 
Ladies  Midge,  Rodent,  and  Keane-Forester,  whom  Lady  Beaujolais  and  Lady  Cor- 
almere hated,  but  with  whose  official  grudges  they  were  now  prepared  to  sympa- 
thize, because  it  is  sweet  to  pay  off  scores  against  an  old  friend. 

An  evening  or  two  later  it  chanced  that  most  of  Lady  Rosemary's  visitors  met 
again  at  a  small  "At-home"  of  Lady  Canonlaugh's — the  identical  Lady  Canon- 
laugh  who  had  gone  to  Richmond  with  Prince  Casino  j  but  since  that  day  she  and 
her  husband  had  devoted  themselves  to  good  works.  Tn  her  ladyship's  boudoir 
Lady  Beaujolais  said  : — 

"But  why  should  we  ladies  not  set  our  faces  against  mercenary  marriages? 
I  think  that  when  a  man  marries  as  Lord  Mayrose  does  we  ought  to  make  a  vow 
never  to  call  on  him  or  on  his  wife,  never  to  invite  them  to  our  parties,  never  to 
consent  to  belong  to  any  club  or  charity  with  which  they  are  connected." 

"I  so  entirely  agree  with  you,  my  dear,"  replied  virtuous  Lady  Canonlaugh — 
age  thirty-five,  hair  dark,  eyes  holy,  religion  evangelical. 

"  And  so  do  I !"  chorused  several  other  ladies,  with  the  spirit  of  sanctity  flaming 
brightly  within  them. 

"  You  see,  if  we  did  that  we  should  defeat  the  object  of  these  wicked  mar- 
riages, proceeded  Lady  Beaujolais,  bravely.  "  It  is  high  time  we  proclaimed  that 
a  gentleman  who  marries  a  woman  for  her  money  does  a  dishonourable  thing,  and 
that  the  woman  who  accepts  such  a  man  is  a  spiritless  creature." 

Everybody  concurred  that  it  was  high  time,  and  then  and  there  it  was  voted 
that  Lord  Mayrose  and  his  wife  should  be  made  to  shiver  under  that  blast  of  pro- 
priety which,  according  to  Macaulay,  blows  over  London  once  evsry  seven  years — 
in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  in  a  manner  tabooed  and  flouted.  None  of  the 
ladies  Drone  took  part  in  these  resolutions,  because  the  chief  of  their  clan,  Lord 
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Hornette,  forbade  them;  but  the  matter  coming  somehow  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Para- 
mount, he  observed  with  a  laugh : — 

"  Dear  me,  the  thing  is  serious;  it's  a  regular  Boudoir  Cabal." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BETROTHAL   GIFTS. 

All  unconscious  of  the  stir  which  her  engagement  was  occasioning,  Mary  passed 
the  first  days  after  her  betrothal  in  a  dream  full  of  charm.  That  period,  which  is 
in  every  girl's  life  the  most  important,  lost  none  of  its  sweet  hopefulness  for  her 
because  it  had  arrived  so  suddenly.  The  pure  visions  of  happiness  to  come,  those 
rosy  hallucinations  conjured  up  by  the  ecstasy  of  love,  came  upon  her  with  a  sur- 
prising freshness,  undimmed  by  any  of  the  disenchantments  which  result  from  a 
passion  crossed,  or  from  an  engagement  too  long  deferred.  It  is  true  the  growth  of 
her  love  had  been  checked  for  a  while  by  unkind  rumours,  but  those  rumours  were 
like  the  cold  winds  which  do  but  delay  the  blossoms,  not  like  the  frost  which  nips 
them  in  the  bud,  and  it  had  needed  but  the  face  and  voice  of  her  lover  to  make  the 
budding  passion  start  into  full  growth  as  the  seed  breaks  into  flower  in  the  first 
rays  of  sun-warmth.  Happy  these  who  bring  to  their  marriage,  as  Mary  was  going 
to  do,  the  offering  of  a  virgin  love,  with  all  its  gentle  trustfulness  and  fair  illusions  I 
Happy  those  who  look  upon  this  holiest  of  ties,  not  as  a  formal  linking  of  interests, 
but  as  a  new  and  blessed  birth  to  a  gladder  life ! 

Ignoring  the  fiat  of  the  Boudoir  Cabal  against  herself  and  her  affianced,  Mary 
abandoned  herself,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  pretty  incidents  which  attend  an  engage- 
ment. Every  morning  there  came  a  magnificent  bouquet  with  a  note  from  her 
lover,  and  every  afternoon  she  went  with  her  father  and  mother  -to  Berkeley  Square 
to  see  how  the  patient  was  progressing.  He  grew  well  rapidly,  and  did  not  fail, 
with  kind  gallantry,  to  attribute  this  rapid  cure  to  his  happiness  ;  and  she  believed 
him — what  girl  would  not  have  done  so  ?  When  not  with  him  she  thought  of  him ; 
and  it  was  a  curious  thing,  though  natural,  how  in  the  prospect  of  her  marriage 
Mary's  whole  character  underwent  a  change  ;  how  she  tried  to  attune  all  her  ideas 
to  those  of  the  man  whose  destiny  she  was  to  share,  and  whom  she  felt  to  be  so 
much  her  superior  in  rank,  education,  and  worldly  knowledge.  Hitherto  she  had 
not  cared  for  being  rich,  and  we  know  that  if  she  could  have  had  her  own  way  the 
life  of  a  shop-girl  was  that  which  she  would  have  preferred ;  but  now,  for  her  lover's 
sake,  she  rejoiced  in  her  father's  wealth,  and  saw  how  in  generous  hands  it  might 
be  made  to  serve  noble  purposes.  Such  was  the  revulsion  in  her  sentiments  on 
this  subject  that  her  heart  was  full  of  contrition  and  self-reproach  when  she  thought 
that  she  had  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  her  future  husband  that  he  had  appeared  to 
seek  after  money.  Had  he  not  a  great  position  to  keep  up,  and  was  he  not  right — 
nay,  in  duty  bound — to  seek  wealth  for  the  good  which  he  was  in  a  position  to  do 
with  it?  and  then  ought  she  not  to  bless  the  wealth  that  had  raised  her  to  the  sphere 
where  she  had  been  enabled  to  meet  this  man,  whom  she  so  tenderly  loved,  and 
without  whom  it  now  seemed  to  her  that  no  happiness  in  life  could  exist? 

Then,  again,  as  to  birth.  No  royal  princess  with  a  thousand  years  of  lineage 
could  have  been  more  disdainful  of  titles  than  Mary  ;  but  since  she  was  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman  she  rivalled  any  Republican  in  her  stealthy  interest  for  study- 
ing the  peerage.  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  possessed  peerages  of  all  sizes,  and  Mary 
had  often  looked  out  the  name  of  Mayrose  in  the  smaller  ones  ;  but  now  she  re- 
moved the  biggest — the  one  which  devoted  a  page  and  a  half  to  the  Springlields — to 
her  room,  and  in  every  half  hour  she  could  snatch  would  pore  with  a  wistful  eye  over 
the  long  roll  of  worthies  who  had  graced  the  name  which  she  was  to  bear.  Never 
had  that  gallant  and  untruthful  volume  been  conned  over  with  such  intense  con- 
viction, for  Mary  piously  accpeted  all  its  legends  as  gospel — believed  in  the  Spryg- 
feldt  who  had  flourished  under  Ethelwolf,  in  the  Sprynfeldt  who  had  added  an  "n" 
to  his  name  and  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  in  all  the  descendants  of  the  two 
above,  more  or  less  apocryphal  until  the  time  of  the  undoubted  Sir  Lyon  Spring- 
field, who  had  been  created  Baron  by  Charles  I.  Not  only  did  Mary  pore  over 
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these  names,  but  she  tried  to  commit  them  to  memory  ;  and  was  learning  to  be  so 
proud  of  them  that  on  the  day  Mayrose  was  well  enough  to  go  out  and  pay  his  first 
visit  to  Pennywoddle  House  he  was  surprised  to  hear  his  future  wife  recite  to  him 
all  his  family  genealogy.  The  thing  came  about  by  an  accident.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  the  drawing-room  where  Mary  was  alone  and  in  coming  forward  to 
greet  him  she  let  fall  a  paper  from  her  pocket.  He  picked  it  up,  and  restoring  it 
to  her  with  a  kiss,  said  playfully  : 

•'A love-letter,  Mary?"  .          ." 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  see  it— but  you  can  now,"  she  smiled,  turning  pink, 
and  showed  him  the  paper  on  which  she  had  copied  out  her  new  family  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  school-girls  do  a  difficult  page  of  history. 

11  Why  Mary,  you  will  know  more  about  my  people  than  1  do  ;  but  you  must 
not  believe 'in  the  Sprygfeldt  who  paid  tribute  to  Ethelwolf." 
'"  I  believed  in  them  all  !" 

"  I  wish  I  could.  There  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  derive  our  name  from  a 
sprig  which  we  carried  in  our  felt  hats  like  the  Plantagenets— unfortunately,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  felt  hats  were  made  of  cloth  in  those  times." 

"  But  Sir  Lyon  Springfield,  who  was  wounded  at  Edgehill,  is  true  ?" 
"Yes,  he's  true  ;  and  if  he  came  back  he  would  disown  me  for  a  Roundhead," 
laughed  Mayrose,  looking  at  his  closely-cropped  head  and  bristly  moustache  in  the 
glass.     This  brought  a  look  of  solicitude  to  Mary's   face  and   a  tender  question 
about  Mayrose's  health. 

" Do  you  really  feel  quite  well  now?" 

"  Quite  well,  darling.  And  see  here,"  he  added,  gently  taking  her  hand,  and 
drawing  a  little  case  from  his  pocket— "  here  is  my  betrothal-ring,  and  I  want  you 
to  fix  our  wedding-day.  We  need  not  wait  till  the  end  of  the  session,  for  nothing 
very  important  will  be  done  in  Parliament  till  next  year,  and  I  can  get  leave  "- 
saying  which  he  glided  a  brilliant  turquoise  and  diamond  hoop  on  to  her  finger,  and 
raised  her  tiny  hand  to  his  lips. 

His  other  arm  was  wound  round  her  waist ;  and  looking  up  to  his  face  with  a 
tear  in  each  of  her  eyes,  she  nestled  her  head  to  his  shoulder.  "  What  a  beautiful 
ring !"  she  murmured,  but  made  no  answer  to  the  other  part  of  his  question. 

"  Let  us  be  married  in  July,"  he  continued,  and  go  for  a  three  months'  tour 
abroad.  I  should  like  everybody  to  know  that  our  wedding-day  is  settled ;  and  that 
reminds  me  that  Lady  Eosemary  is  going  to  call  here,  probably  to-day.  I  wrote  to 
tell  her  of  our  engagement,  and  received  this  kind  letter  in  reply — read  it,  dear!" 

"  Isn't  she  a  very  proud  lady?"  whispered  Mary,  as  she  took  the  letter  and  ran 
her  eyes  rather  timidly  over  its  contents. 

"  She  is  the  kindest  and  best  of  women,  who  has-been  to  me  like  a  mother." 
"  I  am  so  afraid  she  may  not  like  me  ;  but  all  your  friends  have   been  very 
good  to  us.    Lady  Albert  Drone  called  yesterday,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bumblebeigh 
left  a  card." 

"  Lady  Albert  is  a  good-natured  person.     I  scarcely  know  the  Duchess." 
"  And  Lady  Albert  spoke  so  warmly  of  you !   It  almost  made  mamma  cry  with 
pleasure.     The  Duchess  did  not  come  upstairs." 

Mary  went  on  to  prattle  artlessly  about  the  big  people  who  had  honoured  her ; 
and  all  her  gratitude  towards  the  Drones  was  deserved.  The  Earl  of  Hornette,  who 
ruled  with  a  despotic  hand  over  his  kinsfolk  of  all  degrees,  had  so  taken  Mayrose's 
marriage  under  his  patronage,  that  he  had  prevailed  even  on  his  mother  to  go  in 
her  yellow  chariot  and  leave  cards.  As  to  Lord  Balbie,  Lady  Belladonna,  and  all 
the  other  Drones,  they  submissively  carried  out  the  Earl's  views  by  personally  see- 
ing Lady  Pennywoddle,  and  showing  themselves  most  gracious  and  complimentary. 
Lord  Hornette  found  a  greater  task  in  persuading  Lady  Rosemary  that  it  was  expe- 
dient Zellie  should  accompany  her  on  her  visit,  but  here  also  he  elided  by  carrying 
his  point  with  customary  adroitness.  On  the  day  which  the  Countess  had  appointed 
for  her  call  he  contrived  to  be  at  Eosemary  House,  and  suggested  in  Zellie's  pres- 
ence— as  if  it  were  a  happy  thought  just  occurred  to  him — that  he  and  Zellie  should 
just  go  too,  "  out  of  civility  to  my  old  school-fellow,"  and  that  is  why,  an  hour  or 
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so  after  she  had  received  her  betrothal-ring,     Mary  was  put  through  the  ordeal  of 
seeing  her  future  husband's  first  love. 

Mayrose  had  not  expected  to  see  Zellie,  and  stood  up  with  the  blood  rushing 
all  about  his  body ;  whilst  Lady  Pennywoddle,  who  was  then  in  the  room,  bustled 
forward,  purple  with  satisfaction  and  humility,  to  receive  her  distinguished  visitors. 
The  Countess  shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  turning  to  Mary,  drew  her  tenderly 
into  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  have  looked  upon  Mayrose  as  a  son  of  my  own,  and  shall 
consider  you  as  my  daughter." 

How  Mayrose  got  through  the  next  few  minutes,  during  which  he  heard  Zel- 
lie congratulate  him,  he  could  not  have  said,  but  everybody  was  seated,  and  Lady 
Rosemary  was  holding  Mary's  hand  in  hers,  when  Lord  Hornette  apostrophised 
him  cheerily. 

"  You  remember  my  asking  you  to  be  my  best  man,  Mayrose  ;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  be  married  before  me  I  must  be  yours  ?  And,  Lady  Pennywoddle,  I 
should  like  one  of  my  sisters  to  be  Miss  Penny woddle's  bridesmaid." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  honour  to  us  all,  my  lord,''  whimpered  poor  Lady  Penny- 
woddle, who  was  near  the  melting  mood  after  all  this  condescension. 

"  You  must  write  and  tell  me  when  the  wedding  is  to  be,"  said  the  Countess 
to  Mary,  whom  she  had  succeeded  after  her  wont  in  endearing  to  her  in  one  mo- 
ment ;  and  some  of  the  desultory  remarks  usual  to  these  bridal  visits  followed,  un- 
til Lady  Pennywoddle  begged  Mary  to  show  Zellie  some  of  the  presents  she  had 
already  received  from  divers  of  Sir  Ham's  friends  in  the  city.  These  presents,  rich 
in  kind  and  value,  were  in  another  room,  and  both  the  girls  retired  together. 
Then  it  was  that  Mary's  heart  beat  so  fast  as  almost  to  check  her  breath.  With 
the  intuition  natural  to  all  women,  she  had  seen  that  things  were  as  she  had  feared, 
and  that  Zellie  loved  Mayrose  as  much  as  she  had  been  loved  by  him.  Yes,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  her  downcast  eyes  when  he  and  she  had  shaken  hands, 
nor  the  constrained  silence  they  had  maintained  when  sitting  near  each  other. 
And  what  a  pang  it  cost  her  to  make  this  discovery  !  Mayrose  was  her  own  now — 
he  had  vowed  to  love  her  whatever  should  hap,  and  it  was  only  on  this  solemn  vow 
that  she  accepted  him ;  but  who  was  she  to  compare  with  this  lovely  girl  who  had 
all  the  graces  and  charms  of  high  birth  and  patrician  training  that  were  wanting  in 
herself  ?  She  felt  a  moment  as  if  all  the  tradesman  blood  in  her  veins  were  assert- 
ing itself  in  her  face  and  voice  to  make  her  look  vulgar  and  ludicrous,  and  she  felt 
too  that  she  hated  Zellie  for  coming  to  humiliate  her  in  her  lover's  eyes.  But  her 
hatred  could  not  survive  the  appealing  touch  that  was  laid  on  her  arm  when  she 
and  Zellie  were  alone. 

"  Mamma  said  you  should  be  her  daughter,"  said  Zellie,  gazing  into  her  eyes. 
"  Will  you  let  me  call  you  Mary,  and  be  your  sister  ?  Lord  Mayrose  is  almost  my 
brother." 

"And  he  loves  you  so  deeply,"  sobbed  rather  than  answered  Mary,  carried 
away  into  this  avowal  by  the  hope  that  she  might  learn  the  worst  at  once. 

"  I  love  him  too — as  a  sister,"  answered  Zellie,  tranquilly.  She  would  not  have 
avowed  this  a  fortnight  before ;  but  her  mother's  confessions  as  to  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  this  marriage,  had  cleared  her  generous  mind  of  all  resentment  against 
Mayrose.  "I  have  always  loved  him  as'a  sister,"  she  repeated  softly.  "  But  now 
I  want  you  to  accept  this  from  me."  She  had  drawn  a  necklace  and  medallion 
from  her  pocket,  and  clasped  them  round  Mary's  throat.  "  It  contains  a  lock  of 
hair,"  she  said  ;  "  it  was  Lord  Mayrose 's  hair  when  he  was  a  child." 

They  remained  almost  half  an  hour  together,  and  Mary  came  back  with  red 
eyes.  Whilst  Lady  Rosemary's  visit  lasted  she  sat  with  her  glance  averted  from 
her  lover  and  with  her  face  blanched.  But  as  soon  as  the  Countess  was  gone  she 
took  the  pretext  of  leading  Mayrose  to  see  her  presents,  and  once  the  door  had 
closed  behind  them,  threw  herself  with  a  terrible  bitterness  of  sorrow  into  his  arms. 

•'I  have  not  the  heart  to  conceal  it  from  you.  If  I  did  it  would  bring  me  mis- 
fortune. She  loves  you  as  much  as  you  could  ever  love  her." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Mayrose,  very  pale. 

"Lady  Azelea  Carol.  And  oh,  I  know,  I  know,  I  am  not  so  lovely  nor  so  good 
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as  she  is  ;  and  if  you  still  love  her  don't  consider  me,  but  go  to  her  before  it  is  too 
late  1" 

Mayrose  had  time  to  take  in  all  the  aspects  of  this  revelation.  Whether 
Zellie  loved  him  or  not,  it  was  too  late  to  win  her  now,  for  she  would  not  withdraw 
her  troth  from  Lord  Hornette.  Then  Mary  might  be  mistaken,  and  speaking  under 
the  mere  delusion  of  a  first  jealousy.  At  any  rate  he  had  promised  to  be  true  to 
Mary  whatever  befell,  and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  his  word.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  happiness  of  his  life  to  come,  as  well  as  every  motive  of  manliness,  chivalry, 
and  common  kindness  required  that  he  should  pretend  to  be  sincerely  in  love  with 
his  intended  wife ;  so  he  stroked  her  hair  soothingly  as  she  lay  sobbing  on  lu> 
breast ;  and  whispered — 

»  "  I  told  you,  Mary,  I  had  broken  for  ever  with  the  past.     I  love,  and  will  love,, 
nobody  on  earth  but  you." 

"  But  if  you  should  ever  regret  this  ?" 

"I  never  will,  if  you  love  me.     Do  you  love  me,  darling  ?" 

"Oh,  so  much — so  much!  But  I  would  rather  die  than  see  you  repine.  I  want 
only  to  see  you  happy." 

"  Then  let  this  be  a  closed  book  between  us,"  he  said,  sealing  her  tremblmg  lips- 
with  a  kiss ;  "  and  as  soon  as  you  please,  let  us  become  man  and  wife." 


BOOK     II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTERLUDE.  {jj 

Mayrose  and  Mary  were  married,  with  what  pomp  anybody  can  see  by  refer- 
ring to  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  Mr.  Paramount  and  half  the  Cabinet  stood 
near  the  altar  at  St.  George's.  The  owners  of  the  biggest  money-bags  in  the  city 
mixed  in  the  vestry  with  the  noblest  venders  of  corn-sheaves,  and  signed  the  regis- 
ter ;  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Sausage-makers  presented  the  bride  with  a  pearl 
necklace  of  three  rows,  and  the  directors  of  the  Oyster-shell  Company  clubbed  with 
the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors  to  give  her  a  silver-gilt  dessert  service  such 
as  had  never. been  seen.  Of  other  presents  there  was  enough  to  stock  an  enterprising 
jewellery  shop  ;  and  the  gifts  of  the  Drone  family,  as  also  their  demonstrative  kind- 
ness to  the  young  couple,  were  particularly  admired.  Lady  Mella  Drone,  one  of 
Lord  Hornette's  sister's,  was  among  the  guests,  so  was  one  of  Lord  Albert  Drone's 
daughters;  and  Lord  Hornette  himself  both  acted  as  best  man  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  unmarried  ladies  in  an  amusing  speech  at  the  breakfast.  During 
this  breakfast  it  was  whispered  among  the  guests  that  the  bride's  dower  was  500,- 
000  pounds  in  hard  cash. 

All  this  the  Boudoir  Cabal  bore  as  they  could,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  attitude  of  the  great  House  of  Burnblebeigh  checkmated  them .  The  Drones 
have  always  wielded  a  legitimate  influence  in  London  Society,  and  no  drawing-room 
plot  is  complete  without  their  co-operatiou,  or  can  hope  to  succeed  in  face  of  their 
resistance.  It  is  the  Drones  who  decide,  as  it  were  excathedra,  what  things  are 
bad  form  and  what  not ;  whether  a  man  shall  be  expelled  from  his  club,  whether 
a  novel  is  improper,  whether  such  and  such  a  lady  is  a  "  creature ;"  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  generally  decide  that  things  are  bad  form,  that  a  man  should  be- 
expelled  from  his  club,  that  the  novels  in  dispute  are  improper,  and  that  such  and 
such  a  lady  is  unquestionably  a  creature.  But  if  they  resolve  otherwise,  what 
league  in  May  fair  or  Belgravia  is  potent  enough  to  gainsay  them  ?  When  the 
Midges,  the  Rodents,  and  the  Keane-Foresters ;  when  indignant  Lady  Beaujolais 
and  chagrined  Lady  Coralmere,  and  the  lady  who  had  lost  her  chignon  at  the 
bazaar,  and  Lady  Canonlaugh,  and  all  the  others,  saw  the  Drones  circling  round 
Mayrose  in  a  compact  swarm,  they  perceived  that  their  own  band,  however  virtu- 
ously disposed  to  do  harm,  could  effect  little,  at  least  for  the  present.  Accordingly 
they  kept  the  peace,  not  like  people  who  throw  their  daggers  away,  but  like  hope- 
ful persons  who  sheathe  them  and  bide  their  time. 

They  bided  their  time  so  well  that  we  must  pass  over  the  few  weeks  preceding 
Mayrose's  marriage,  and  the  seven  or  eight  months  that  followed  it,  as  wholly  un- 
eventful. The  wedding  was  solemnized  in  early  A.ugust,  and  Mayrose  took  his 
bride  for  a  three  months'  tour  to  Paris,  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine.  When  they 
returned  they  spent  half  the  winter  at  Springfield  and  the  other  half  at  Penny. 
Mayrose  ran  up  to  town  almost  every  day  by  train  to  attend  to  his  Government 
duties  ;  but  as  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  as  all  the  drawing-rooms  in  town 
were  swathed  in  brown-holland,  no  difficulties  political  or  social  beset  him.  As  for 
Mr.  Keane-Midge,  that  gentleman  having  also  taken  a  three  months'  holiday  after 
Mayrose's  return  (the  first  such  holiday  since  twenty  years,  so  it  was  reported), 
the  two  had  no  opportunity  for  clashing. 

But  during  this  dead  season  the  world  continued  to  wag  as  usual,  and  events 
important  to  others  occurred  in  the  usual  course.  Of  these  some  concern  us,  and 
firstly  this  :  that  Zellie  did  not  marry  Lord  Hornette.  Soon  after  Mayrose's  wed- 
ding she  fell  ill — of  the  fatigues  of  the  season,  said  the  doctors — and  getting  worse 
instead  of  better  as  the  autumn  wore  on,  was  ordered  to  winter  at  Nice,  so  that  her 
marriage  was  postponed.  On  the  other  hand,  about  New  Year's  tide,  Violet  Carol 
became  Marchioness  of  Chevy  chase.  The  rich  young  peer  of  that  name,  coasting 
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in  his  yacht  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whither  Violet  had  accom- 
panied Zellie  with  Lord  and  Lady  Rosemary,  came,  saw,  and  was  conquered  by 
her  all  in  less  than  three  months,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  under  the  blue 
sky  and  in  the  winter  warmth  of  the  olive  country.  Chevychase  had  been  one  of 
Mayrose's  school  friends,  but  the  friendship  cooled  on  the  Marquis's  side  from  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Violet  caused  her  wedding 
to  take  placAin  France  instead  of  waiting  till  she  was  home,  solely  that  Mayrose 
and  his  wifetight  not  be  among  the  guests.  She  was  a  staunch  little  hater  was 
Violet.  When  Lord  Hornette  had  asked  her  to  be  one  of  Mary's  bridesmaids  she 
had  refused  with  scorn,  and  her  sister's  illuess  developed  her  animosity  against  our 
friend  to  that  agreeable  feminine  pitch  which  knows  no  bounds,  and  will  be  allayed 
by  no  reasoning.  Furthermore,  being  now  a  Marchioness,  she  was  going  to  have 
excellent  opportunities  of  evincing  her  resentment  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
Boudoir  Cabal. 

So  we  now  resume  our  narrative  at  a  ten  months'  distance  from  the  last  book, 
when  another  session  has  begun  and  when  London  is  once  more  full  or  filling. 
People  are  more  excited  when  they  were  a  year  ago,  for  Mr.  Paramount's  adminis- 
tration having  been  in  office  a  whole  twelvemonth  has  received  the  customary  hints 
that  its  popularity  is  waning.  It  has  lost  one  or  two  borough  seats  hitherto  con- 
sidered faithful ;  it  has  quarreled  with  the  Tobacco  Interest,  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Soap-tax  Repealers,  been  denounced  in  Exeter  Hall  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  promotion  of  infectious  ladies,  and  in  Hyde  Park  by 
the  numerous  Associations  flourishing  among  us  for  the  glorification  of  Treason, 
Cant,  and  Insalubrity.  Moreover,  [having  ejected  from  Westminster  Abbey  a 
number  of  Shakers  who  had  wished  to  try  their  right  of  dancing  in  the  nave  be- 
tween the  services,  it  has  incurred  the  odium  of  all  lovers  of  religious  equality ; 
and,  worse  than  that,  it  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  earnest  Mr.  Paradyse's 
party  by  introducing  nothing  into  the  Queen's  Speech  on  the  matter  of  Home  Rule 
for  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  reason  of  this  is  simply  that  Mr. 
Paramount  has  not  yet  been  able  to  educate  his  followers  to  the  notion  of  bringing 
Britain  back  to  the  practice  of  the  Heptarchy  ;  but  Mr.  Paradyse — who  is  the  edu- 
catee,  not  the  educator  of  his  own  disciples — intends  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
(backed  by  agitation  out  of  doors)  to  pledge  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Home  Rulers  ;  and  the  question  as  to  how  Mr.  Paramount  will 
parry  this  lunge  is  the  prime  topic  of  the  hour. 

Now,  in  a  piously  industrious  land  it  is  natural  that  the  man  who  has  made  a 
large  fortune  in  no  time  should  grow  in  public  esteem  every  ^ear  :  therefore.  Sir 
Ham  Penny woddle  thus  continues  to  grow  ;  and  Mr.  Quintus  Dexter,  who  makes 
a  handsome  income  by  reporting  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  an  immaculate 
people,  is  much  reverenced,  too,  and  has  risen  in  the  course  of  one  twelve-month 
to  be  a  power  in  the  State. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PRINCE    RUBINO    CASINO    DEI   CASINI. 

One  day  about  noon  Mr.  Dexter  was  seated  breakfasting  in  his  rooms  at  the 
Albany,  when  a  very  editorial  valet  he  had  acquired  brought  him  a  visiting  card. 
Mr.  Dexter's  rooms  were  those  which  Lord  Hornette  once  tenanted,  but  had  sur- 
rendered when  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  marriage  ;  and  Mr.  Dexter  had 
taken  them  because  the  Albany  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  quiet.  One  might  say 
a  good  deal  about  quiet  rooms  and  streets,  and  point  out  that  the  quietest  thor- 
oughfares are  -those  like  Fleet-street,  where  the  continuous  roll  of  traffic  drowns  all 
other  sounds.  In  the  Albany  a  man  is  disturbed  twenty  times  in  an  hour  by  the 
newsboys,  tradesmen,  servants,  and  others  clattering  down  the  flagged  passage,  and 
raising  loud  echoes  which  are  not  of  peace.  But  owing  to  the  fondness  of  English- 
men for  claustral  life,  this  dull,  dark  block  of  houses,  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates,  ranks  highest  among  bachelor  residences.  So  probably  Mr.  Dexter  felt 
quiet  there. 

The  card  which  the  editorial  valet  now  bore  to  him  was  engraved  in  the  foreign 
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fashion  with  a  coronet  and  gilt  name  :  Prince  Rubino  Casino  dei  Casini.  Mr.  Dex- 
ter bade  that  Prince  Casino  might  be  shown  in,  and  there  tripped  in  a  smiling 
gentleman,  well-known  and  liked  in  London  Society.  He  had  a  crop  of  black  hair, 
curly  as  a  poodle's,  and  oiled ;  round  cheeks,  blue  where  the  razors  had  touched 
them,  pink  where  they  had  not ;  a  raven  moustache  waxed  at  the  two  ends  like 
gimlets;  brown  swimming  eyes  and  laughing} teeth.  He  was  faultlessly  dressed ; 
had  boots  like  mirrors,  and  a  carnation  in  his  button-hole  ;  and  his  English,  though 
peppered  with  French  and  Italian  exclamations,  was  very  good  and  intrepid. 

"  Mon  cher  Dexter,  I  thought  to  find  you  in  bed  or  out  of  doors,"  he  began, 
smiling  upon  the  editor  with  his  whole  face  as  he  shook  hands.  "  You  are  at  home, 
tant  mieux ;  influential  people  are  not  always  so  accessible." 

"  I  should  think  everybody  was  at  home  to  you,  Prince." 

"Women,  alas,  yes!  especially  near  forty  years  old.  I  call  upon  such  ones 
hoping  they  have  gone  out  into  the  Park,  but  the  servant  says :  '  Step  in,  sir.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  from  whom  one  wants  a  favour,  mon  Dieu  !  how  often  he 
has  gone  for  a  walk." 

"  Well,  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  who  albeit  the  early  hour  had  not  been 
surprised  in  his  dressing-gown,  but  was  fully  equipped  for  giving  audiences.  "Can 
I  offer  you  some  breakfast?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  a  cup  of  your  excellent  tea.  You  English  talk  business 
better  with  your  mouths  fall  than  otherwise,  and  my  visit  is  for  business.  I  hear 
you  have  much  power  over  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle,  and  I  want  you  to  introduce 
me." 

The  servant  set  a  plate  and  cup,  drew  up  the  blind  a  few  inches  to  let  in  more 
light,  and  poked  a  fire  which  needed  no  poking ;  the  Prince,  drawing  off  his  gloves, 
sat  down  to  the  table  and  stirred  his  tea  in  the  most  convivial  way  possible.  But 
when  the  servant  was  gone,  Mr.  Dexter  said  :  "  Sir  Ham  and  I  are  friends,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  with  pleasure,  but  you  are  mistaken  as  to  my  having  power  over 
him." 

"  Mon  cher  Dexter,  if  I  did  not  think  you  had  power  I  would  not  be  here.  It 
is  not  an  ordinary  introduction ,  or  I  would  have  said  to  some  man  in  a  drawing- 
room,  '  Present  me  to  that  ridiculous  Pennywoddle,'  and  it  would  have  been  done. 
What  I  want  is  to  borrow  of  Monsieur  Pennywoddle  five  millions  sterling." 

"  Five  millions  ?"  and  Mr.  Dexter  held  his  cup  in  mid-air. 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  better  ten  millions,  but  one  must  be  reasonable — and  it  is 
not  for  myself.  Listen,  mon  brave  Dexter,  we  have  known  each  other  some  weeks, 
and  are  true  friends,  but  I  will  explain  :  You  have  heard  of  the  Republic  of  Rio- 
Brigande  ?" 

"  Rio-Brigande  de  las  Bancorottas  ?" 

"  The  same.  Three  times  has  it  repudiated  its  national  debt,  and  forty-six 
times  changed  its  President  in  fifty-one  years.  It  is  time  that  should  stop." 

!<  The  sooner  the  better." 

"  So  my.  friend  Descamisado  says.  '  Is  it  not  time/  exclaims  he,  '  that  a 
land  which  can  cultivate  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  more,  should  rest  from  shooting  its  most  illustrious  citizens,  and  driving  the 
rest  into  exile  ?'  and  I  agree  with  him.  Why,  the  country  is  in  revolution  now. 
According  to  the  last  telegrams  the  Insurrectionary  Junta  had  voted  that  it  would 
go  to  -war  with  all  the  world  preferably  to  paying  its  debts,  and  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters have  been  put  to  flight."  , 

"  I  should  think  they  were  used  to  that." 

u  It  is  so,  but  I  have  faith  that  a  new  era  will  soon  commence  for  them  under 
the  rule  of  my  friend  Descamisado.  All  he  wants  is  some  of  your  English  sterlings. 
He  and  I  were  at  school  together  in  Paris,  and  I  know  his  worth,  for  though  poor 
he  is  energetic,  and  has  made  of  the  science  of  politics  a  study.  It  is  in  Descami- 
sado's  name  that  I  want  to  go  to  Sir  Pennywoddle,  and  say  '  Lend  five  of  your 
millions  for  the  regeneration  of  Rio-Brigande.  The  loan  will  bear  ten  per  cent, 
interest,  and  be  guaranteed  by  customs  receipts  and  tobacco  monopoly.'" 

"Ay,  but  who  will  guarantee  the  tobacco  monopoly  ?  Is  Senor  Descamisado 
President  of  the  Republic  ?" 
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"  Ecco  mi  '  no,  but  he  will  shortly  be.  When  he  heard  of  this  revolution  he 
<cried  '  Caramba  /'  and  sailed.  That  was  three  weeks  ago.  His  last  words  to  me 
at  the  Cafe  Tortoni,  in  Paris,  were  :  '  When  next  you  hear  of  me  I  shall  have  made 
myself  master  of  ray  miserable  country  and  of  the  Junta,  spilled  the  blood  of  the 
ringleaders,  restored  order,  and  closed  the  era  of  revolutions  in  Rio-Brigaude.; 
That  is  what  he  said,  finishing  his  absinthe,  and  it  is  a  noble  purpose." 

"  Supposing  the  Junta  spill  his  own  blood,  though  ?" 

"  Descamisado  can  take  care  of  his  skin.  He  will  worm  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  everybody,  then  jump  on  them  with  his  boots,  for  he  has  read  Machia- 
velli  Ah  Dio  !  Descamisado  will  rank  in  history  beside  Cromwell  and  Rienzi. 
He  has  no 'belief  in  Parliaments.  The  Cortes  of  Rio-Brigande  have  been  talking 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  He  will  say  to  them,  '  Cani  maladetti,  brutte  bestu  !  Go 
off  and  do  something  useful  !'  and  he  will  kick  them  out  to  rule  by  himself  alone. " 
'  Thus  spoke  Prince  Casino,  who  was  a  brilliant  discourser,  and  whilst  trifling 
with  his  tea  he  sketched  such  a  well-coloured  picture  of  Rio-Brigande  reviving  to 
peace,  happiness,  and  solvency  under  the  fostering  hand  of  his  friend  Descamisado, 
that  Mr.  Dexter  listened  at  first  with  amusement  and  then  with  a  spice  of  interest. 
Prince  Casino  was  not  an  adventurer.  He  had  a  grape-vine  somewhere  in  Greece 
or  Italy,  and  could  have  lived  on  it  if  put  to  the  pinch.  But  he  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact'that  he  was  to  have  a  commission  on  the  loan  of  five  millions  ;  indeed,  he 
would  have  considered  it  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  his  hearer  if  he  had  pre- 
tended that  he  was  launching  himself  into  the  concerns  of  Rio-Brigande,  or  of  any 
other  Republic  or  kingdom,  for  nothing.  Prince  Casino's  infantine  candour  was 
one  of  the  points  that  made  him — as  it  does  many  other  Italians — so  adept  in  ne- 
gotiation, and  much  more  than  a  match  for  cautious  Britons,  who  think  that  every- 
body is  going  to  overreach  them.  He  was  so  far  from  wishing  to  overreach  any- 
body, that  if  there  had  been  any  roguery  mixed  up  in  this  affair  he  would  have  en- 
tered into  it  all  minutely.  He  swallowed  two  cups  of  tea  and  a  tumbler  of  sugared 
water,  and  talked  an  hour,  till  Mr.  Dexter  was  rather  dazzled.  The  Prince's  un- 
exceptionable position  in  society  of  course  lent  some  weight  to  his  utterances,  for 
Mr.  Dexter  worshipped  an  authentic  title,  as  does  every  other  respectable  Briton. 

"  Well,  Prince,"  said  he,  handing  his  visitor  a  box  of  pink  Russian  cigarettes, 
"  I  do  not  see  why  all  you  expect  should  not  come  to  pass.  The  country  will  have 
to  be  regenerated  some  day,  so  Senor  Descamisado  may  as  well  do  it  as  anybody 
else.  But  why  don't  you  apply  to  regular  bankers  ?" 

"  Ah,  San  Gennaro  !  I  have  applied  to  a  dozen,  and  they  bow  me  to  the  door. 
One  says,  '  I  have  my  cupboard  full  of  Rio-Brigande  scrip,  which  is  good  to  light 
the  fire  with.'  Another  gets  red  in  the  face  and  says,  '  I'll  see  'em  d — d  first !' 
This  is  what  they  say,  because  they  have  no  faith  in  Descamisado." 

"  I  doubt  whether  Sir  Ham  will  have  faith  either." 

"  No,  but  you  will  have  faith  in  my  assurance,  and  you  will  persuade  that  fat 
man.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  amico  mio,  I  have  heard  Sir  Penny woddle  is  a  little 
simple,  and  simple  men  are  like  oranges,  to  be  squeezed  by  the  thirsty.  I  would 
not  propose  to  you  a  thing  which  I  did  not  think  solid ;  but  Descamisado  is  a  man 
to  trust,  for  he  will  snap  his  forefinger  and  thumb  at  difficulties,  whatever  they  be." 

"  And  he  has  a  party  ?" 

"  Certes,  a  strong  party!"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  blowing  blue  rings  from  his 
pink  cigarette.  "  There  is  no  rose  water  in  his  veins ;  and  what  blood  he  thinks 
useful  to  spill  he  will  spill,  my  good  Dexter.  There  will  be  men  hanged,  others 
shot ;  some  will  find  their  houses  accidentally  burned ;  and  when  they  look  for 
their  property — presto — it  will  be  in  Descamisado's  coffers.  All  this  will  be  terrible, 
and  the  streets  will  for  a  time  be  full  of  shrieks ;  but  Rio-Brigande  will  be  like  a 
strong  girl  rising  up  beautiful  from  a  bed  of  disease  ;  and  she  will  pay  her  debts, 
which  will  comfort  the  bankers  of  you  English  in  the  City." 

It  was  a  singular  thing  enough  this  discussion  about  the  expediency  of  promot- 
ing bloodshed  from  a  speculative  point  of  view.  "  Will  it  be  a  good  investment  to 
furnish  one  Descamisado  with  the  means  of  slaughtering  a  few  hundreds  of  sallow 
Republicans  a  few  thousand  miles  off?"  That  was  the  question  in  its  tersest  form 
which  was  being  discussed  by  an  agitated  Italian  and  a  cool  London  editor.  Mr. 
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Dexter  had  not  to  lend  the  money — he  had  only  to  speak ;  and  he  was  too  much  of 
a  believer  in  adventurers  not  to  cherish  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  towards  the  enter- 
prising Kio-Brigandian,  the  more  so  as  it  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  him  how  Sir 
flam  disposed  of  his  money.  He  had  paid  off  half  the  sum  lent  him  to  found  the 
Eeporter,  and  before  long  he  hoped  to  liquidate  the  rest.  Now  that  Mary  was 
married,  he  had  no  further  concern  in  Sir  Hani's  fortune  than  that  which  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  in  the  Oyster-Shell  Company  gave  him,  and  if  Sir  Ham  took  to  dab- 
bling in  foreign  loans,  he,  Mr.  Dexter,  might  be  able  to  clear  something  thereby,  and 
liberate  himself  the  faster.  So  he  replied,  after  a  little  reflection — 

"  You  would  want  to  be  introduced  to  Sir  Ham  without  delay,  and  we  will  go 
to  his  house  this  very  evening  if  you  like.  But  I  tell  you  fairly  my  influence  over 
him  is  slight,  and  he  is  not  the  simple  man  you  take  him  for.  If  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed you  must  secure  the  good  graces  of  one  whose  little  finger  would  be  more 
potent  than  all  my  reasoning." 

"Who  is  that  valuable  person,  mon  bon  Dexter?  I  need  not  tell  you,"  (and 
here  removing  the  cigarette  from  his  lips,  he  smiled  a  sweet  smile,  such  as  the  most 
polished  Fra  Diavolo  might  have  worn  in  dealing  trumps  out  of  a  tricked  pack  of 
cards,)  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  understand  English  principles  of  business.  You 
help  me,  and  you  become  my  partner  in  my  little  profits  of  the  commission,  and  so 
will  your  other  advocate ;  but  I  hope  there  will  not  be  many  partners.  I  always 
say  to  myself,  '  Let  me  put  as  few  cats  as  possible  near  the  cream-jug'." 

"This  cat  will  not  stand  near  the  cream- jug,"  said  Mr.  Dexter,  politely,  but 
ignoring  the  first  part  of  the  remark,  for  though  he  was  not  the  man  to  despise  a 
bonus,  he  was  Englishman  enough  to  feign  being  above  such  a  transaction. 

"Ah!  is  it  his  son-in-law,  that  Milord  Mayrose  ?"  interrupted  the  Italian, 
eagerly,  but  with  an  air  of  great  dismay,  "if  it  is,  I  fear  me  that  my  friend  Desca- 
misado  and  I  must  go  elsewhere.  For  I  am  a  judge  of  faces,  and  that  Milord 
Mayrose  will  let  Rio-Brigande  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  before  he  would 
stir  a  finger  for  it." 

"So  I  think,"  laughed  Mr.  Dexter,  queerly  ;  "but  the  person  I  mean  has 
more  influence  over  Sir  Ham  than  Lord  Mayrose  or  than  the  latter's  wife.  Have  you 
ever  met  in  society  a  young  lady  who  is  generally  to  be  seen  with  Lady  Penny  - 
woddle  or  Lady  Mayrose — a  Miss  Marvell  ?" 

"  Have  I  seen  Miss  Marvell  ?  Why,  I  have  dreamed  about  her — sighed  about 
her !  Ah,  mon  bon  Dexter,  E  saw  that  angel  in  an  opera-box  one  night,  and  when 
I  had  discovered  her  name,  I  looked  about  for  some  one  to  present  me  ;  but  be- 
fore T  could  meet  her  again,  Descamisado  wrote  for  me  to  join  him  in  Paris  ;  and 
since  my  return  I  have  hunted  those  English  bankers,  and  have  not  had  a  chance 
of  again  beholding  that  pearl." 

"  Well,  Prince,  the  person  who  has  most  influence  over  Sir  Ham  is  Miss  Mar- 
vell. She  has  been  living  more  than  a  year  in  his  house,  and  could  make  him  pour 
all  his  money  into  her  lap  if  she  were  so  minded." 

"  Whew  !"  whistled  the  perspicuous  Italian,  making  two  circumflex  accents  of 
his  eyebrows.  "And  Miss  Marvell  is  Sir  Ham's — niece,  cousin — his ?" 

"  No,  she  is  nDthing  for  the  present  but  a  companion  to  Lady  Penny  woddle,  and 
I  am  probably  the  only  man  who  is  aware  that  she  may  be  anything  more  in  the 
future.  Lord  Mayrose  does  not  guess  it,  and  she  will  keep  it  concealed  from  him  as 
long  as  she  can.  But  I  must  warn  you  of  this,  that  if  you  wish  to  obtain  her  as- 
sistance for  this  loan  you  must  point  out  that  Sir  Ham  might  get  something  more 
than  money  through  it.  Are  there  any  orders  of  knighthood  in  Rio-Brigande  ?" 

"Any  number — yes,  three — no,  six,  or  fifteen — I  forget;  but  Sir  Ham  shall 
have  an  Italian  Barony,  a  Portuguese  Grand  Cross,  two  Spanish  ribbons,  and  all 
the  Republics  of  the  South  shall  shower  their  crosses  on  him.  Ah  !  I  understand, 
that  girl  says  to  herself,  Lady  Pennywoddle  is  old  and  fat ;  if  he  dies  I  will,  by 
God's  help,  be  Lady  Pennywoddle,  and  my  husband  shall  be  a  Peer,  and  shall  have 
orders  on  his  waistcoat.  Ah,  me  !  but  she  is  a  divine  creature,  and  her  eyes  dived 
into  mine  like  hot  coals.  In  our  country  the  cardinals  would  pine  for  her,  and  laz- 
zaroni  serenade  her — but  she  is  too  good  for  Pennywoddle." 

"  Tush  !"    said  Mr.  Dexter,  throwing  away  his  cigarette  ;  ' '  this  is  a  secret  be- 
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tweenyouandme,  Prince.  To-morrow  Lady  Mayrose  is  going  to  give  her  first 
1  At  home'  in  Berkely  Square,  and  everybody  will  be  there.  If  you  like  to  come 
with  me  1  will  introduce  you  to  the  host  and  hostess,  to  Sir  Ham  and  to  Miss  Mar- 
vell ;  your  own  wit  must  do  the  rest." 

CHAPTER  III. 

A    SPLIT    IN   THE    CABINET. 

Prince  Casino,  having  all  confidence  in  his  own  wit,  tripped  away  from  the 
Albany  to  the  Brummel  Club,  in  St.  James-street,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
was  one  of  those  exotics  whom  society  loves  to  pet,  and  led  a  roving  life  of  pleasure 
between  Borne,  Paris,  and  London,  dining  always  in  the  best  houses,  gambling  for 
high  stakes,  and  paying  his  losses  like  a  man  ;  having  acquaintances  also  among 
the  great  of  this  earth — to  wit,  bankers  and  statesmen,  and  being  much  in  request 
among  the  tenderer  sex,  rather  too  much  perhaps  for  his  liking.  He  preferred 
London  to  other  cities  for  the  reason — which  would  have  seemed  unintelligible  to 
any  Briton  of  the  middle  classes — that  it  was  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  a 
titled  man  might  do  as  he  pleased.  "  In  other  countries,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
prying  newspapers,  or  public  opinion,  or  a  severe  clergy,  or  a  military  court  which 
keeps  a  strict  eye  on  you  ;  but  here  nothing  of  the  sort.  Have  a  title,,  be  rich,  and 
the  press  will  print  nothing  against  you ;  public  opinion  classes  you  among  the 
immaculate  ;  the  Bishop  he  gives  you  his  blessing  ;  and  the  Court  it  asks  you  now 
and  then  to  an  open-air  breakfast."  It  is  true  Prince  Casino  was  much  indebted 
for  his  ideas  of  British  liberty  to  the  fact  of  belonging  to  the  Brummel,  the  most 
mighty  and  exclusive  of  all  clubs.  It  numbered  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers, rejected  you  for  one  black  ball  in  fifteen,  and  had  a  card  room  where  whist  at 
one  hundred  guineas  the  rub  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

"When  Prince  Casino  had  left  the  Brummel  late  in  the  small  hours  that  morn- 
ing the  members  were  jocosely  discussing  whether  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Uphill,  would  allow  Lady  Downdale  to  appear  at  the  next  Drawing-Boom  ;  but  now 
he  found  the  place  in  strange  commotion.  Early  as  it  was  the  reading-room  was 
full,  and  the  men  were  talking  excitedly  in  groups, 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Prince  Casino,  accosting  the  best  dressed  man  in  London, 
Sir  Windsor  Chatt.  "  Has  milady  slapped  Lord  Uphill's  ears  ?" 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  Cass,"  replied  Sir  Windsor,  dropping  his  eye-glass  to  see 
the  Italian  better.  "  It's  only  the  Cabinet  that's  gone  to  smash." 

Prince  Casino  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  wedged  himself  into  a  circle,  of  which 
Dolly  Drone  and  the  Marquis  of  Chevychase,  Violet  Carol's  young  and  handsome 
husband,  were  the  centre,  and  here  he  learned  that  Mr.  Paramount  had  just  been 
explaining  how  he  purposed  parrying  Mr.  Paradyse's  Home-Bule  thrust.  In  a 
Cabinet  Council  held  that  morning  the  Premier  had  stated  that  Manhood  and 
Female  Suffrage  could  alone  ward  off  this  traitorous  blow.  He  proposed  meeting 
Mr.  Paradyse's  "resolutions"  by  a  counter-set  declaring  "that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House  it  is  inexpedient  to  debate  on  such  a  momentous  question  as  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire  until  the  voice  of  the  whole  British  people  has  been 
appealed  to,  and  that  in  consequence  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  enfranchising  all  those  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  twfcnty-one  years ;  and  that  furthermore,  to  the  end  that  Her 
Majesty  may  be  the  more  wisely  advised  as  to  the  wishes  of  her  people,  the  borough 
and  county  seats  shall  be  re-distributed  with  a  greater  regard  to  the  population  of 
the  constituencies." 

A  copy  of  this  gallant  motion  was  already  stuck  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
Dolly  Drone  was  informing  the  circle  that  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned, 
and  that  there  would  probably  be  more  resignations  before  the  day  was  over. 

"  Well,  now,  but  your  Paramount  is  a  great  man,"  cried  Prince  Casino,  enthu- 
siastically. "  Those  who  desert  him  have  no  soul  for  fine  statesmanship,  and  no 
stomach  for  a  good  fight,  as  your  Shakespeare  says.  Is  it  not  so,  Doll  ?" 
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"  Don't  ask  Doll,"  laughed  Sir  Windsor ;  "  he  has  not  got  his  brother's  orders 
yet,  so  doesn't  know  what  he  is  to  think." 

Doll  smiled  thickly,  reddening. 

"  Lord  Stonehenge  has  resigned,"  said  he,  "  and  so  has  Mr.  Sterling.  I  have 
not  heard  what  my  uncle  intends  to  do.  He  and  my  brother  are  talking  about  it." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Hornette  came  in  briskly,  but  he  was  followed  almost 
instantly  by  a  Eoyal  Prince,  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Club,  and  conversation 
was  hushed  for  a  space,  all  the  members  standing  up  and  lifting  their  hats.  The 
Prince  knew  nothing  of  what  occurred,  or  had  the  tact  to  pretend  that  he  did  not, 
for,  after  shaking  hands  with  a  few  of-his  intimates,  he  said  : — 

"  Well,  Hornette,  any  news  ?" 

"My  uncle  has  resigned,  sir,"  answered  the  Earl,  naturally  feeling  that  all 
interest  must  converge  upon  the  attitude  which  the  House  of  Bumblebeigh  would 
assume  at  this  crisis.  "  We  have  followed  Mr.  Paramount  a  good  way,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  take  this  new  leap  in  the  dark." 

"  And  who  are  to  be  the  fresh  Ministers  ?"  inquired  the  Prince,  easily. 

"  Mayrose  will  be  one,  I'll  bet!"  broke  in  Lord  Chevychase,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  Prince's  friendship.  "  Mayrose  used  to  be  a  good  fellah  at  Eton,  but  he's 
become  atwociously  unscwupulous. " 

"  It's  your  wife  makes  you  say  that,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hornette,  drily.  "  I  don't 
know  what  all  the  women  have  got  against  Mayrose,  sir.  They  were  mad  about 
him  one  time ;  now  they  would  stone  him — and  yet  people  want  to  give  the  suffrage 
to  creatures  of  that  sort!" 

"  Is  not  Mayrose  down  for  admission  to  the  club  ?"  asked  the  Prince,  amused. 

"  Yes,- Your  Koyal  Highness.     I  proposed  him." 

"  And,  Chevychase,  Beaujolais,  your  brother  Doll,  and  a  number  more  are 
going  to  blackball  him,  laughed  Prince  Casino,  who  had  from  the  first  stood  in  the 
little  throng  gathered  round  H.  R.  H.,  and  had  adopted  the  smirkful  mien  of  an 
habitual  courtier. 

"If  any  blackball  Mayros£  they  shall  give  their  votes  openly  or  I  leave  the 
Club,  responded  Lord  Hornette,  with  a  quick  frown  at  his  brother.  "  I  have  always 
detested  the  ballot  in  politics,  and  think  that  to  keep  it  up  in  clubs  in  order  to  annoy 
or  disgrace  a  man  on  the  sly  is  inconsistent  and  contemptible.  There  are  times, 
too,,  when  a  man  should  assert  his  likes  or  dislikes;  and,  if  your  Royal  Highness 
does  not  object,  I  mean  to  convoke  a  general  meeting  to  rescind  our  rules  about 
secret  voting.  Let  one  black  ball  out  of  fifty  exclude  a  man,  if  the  committee  like  ; 
but  let  us  have  things  done  above  board." 

It  is  not  etiquette  to  debate  on  politics  in  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  as  the 
Cabinet  crisis  was  too  engrossing  a  topic  to  be  shelved,  the  Prince  had  the  good 
taste  to  retire.  Some  of  the  other  members  speedily  dispersed  to  gather  fresher 
news  at  the  Reform  and  Carlton,  and  Prince  Casino  emerged,  deliberating  as  to 
which  of  his  numerous  lady  admirers  he  should  call  on  to  retail  the  tidings  he  al- 
ready possessed.  But  Dolly  Drone  and  Lord  Chevychase  overtook  him  011  the 
pavement,  and  addressed  him  with  bitter  reproof  : — 

"  What  the  deuce  did  you  tell  my  brother  I  was  going  to  blackball  Mayrose 
for  ?" 

" Confound  it,  yes;  a  man  keeps  those  things  secwet !"  added  Lord  Chevy- 
chase. 

"Mon  pauvre  Doll ;  1  thought  you  English  plumed  yourselves  on  your 
courage  ?" 

"  Courage,  hang  it  ?  Quarrel  with  a  man  who  has  been  at  school  with  you  ; 
who  has  forty  thousand  a  year,  and  who  may  be  in  the  Cabinet  to-morrow  ?"  said 
Doll,  in  deep  disgust.  "I  am  a  younger  son,  you  know.  Hornette  needn't  care  ; 
he'd  blackball  the  whole  Royal- Family,  and  brag  about  it." 

"  I'll  blackball  Mayrose  openly,  demme  !  but  I'd  much  wather  have  done  it  on 
the  quiet,"  drawled  Lord  Chevychase.  "But  look  here,  Cass,  you  must  come  to 
my  house  and  explain  to  the  ladies  how  you've  put  your  foot  in  it." 

"Yes,  you  come  with  us,  Cass,"  groaned  Doll.     "Hornette  has  become  as 
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hard  as  nails  since  his  marriage  has  been  adjourned,  and  I'm  not  going  to  fall  out 
with  him.     He'd  crumple  me  up  like  a  bag,  by  Jingo." 

The  truth  is,  honest  Dolly  had  meant  to  blackball  Mayrose  because  Lady  Cor- 
almere  had  ordered  him  so  to  do.  At  heart  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  May- 
rose,  and  rejoiced  at  his  marriage  because  it  had  removed  his  most  dangerous  rival  to 
Lady  Coralmere's  hand.  The  Marquis  of  Chevychase,  who  had  liked  Mayrose  at 
school,  was  now  the  obedient  servant  of  his  wife,  and  having  been  assured  by  her 
that  Mayrose  had  wickedly  jilted  Zellie,  was  disposed  to  go  any  lengths  in  hostility 
towards  him  for  the  sake  of  domestic  peace— though  inwardly  he  too  objected  to 
strife.  Now  Violet  Chevychase  was  giving-  a  luncheon  party  that  day,  at  which 
divers  promoters  of  the  Boudoir  Cabal  were  to  meet  and  discuss  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  accepting  or  refusing  the  invitations  they  had  received  to  Lady  Mayrose's 
first  At  Home  on  the  morrow ;  so  both  Chevychase  and  Dolly  were  glad  to  thrust 
the  curly-headed  Italian  Prince  forward  in  order  that  he  might  confess  to  having 
rendered  the  black-balling  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  become  a  scape-goat  to 
the  feminine  wrath  in  their  stead." 

They  walked  to  Lord  Chevychase's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Violet  re- 
ceived them,  surrounded  by  her  court  of  fair  Caballers.  There  was  Lady  Coral- 
mere,  whose  husband  was  not  dead  yet.  but  then  a  brace  of  doctors  had  been 
brought  over  from  the  wilds  of  Germany,  and  had  pledged  their  reputation,  which 
was  immense,  that  he  could  not  survive  three  months  at  the  farthest  ;  and  Lady 
JBeaujolais  was  there,  very  anxious  as  to  what  she  should  bid  her  husband  do  in  this 
Cabinet  split,  for  if  Lord  Harkaway,  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  resigned,  then 
Lord  Beaujolais  ought  to  bide  firm  and  get  his  place,  whereas  if  Lord  Harkaway 
stood  his  ground,  then  the  Master  of  the  Royal  Beagles,  having  nothing  to  gain, 
ought  perhaps  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  join  the  Secessionists. 
And  Mrs.  Coney  Bussle  was  there,  and  Lady  Canonlaugh,  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Midge,  and  an  altogether  grand  gathering  of  the  Midge  and  Rodent  connection. 
Violet  stood  among  them,  looking  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  occupying  almost  four  square 'yards  of  room  with  her  azure-blue  dress. 
She  smiled  to  her  husband,  gave  a  nod  to  Dolly,  and  extended  a  hand  to  the  se- 
ductive Italian,  who  took  a  foreigner's  privilege  and  kissed  it. 

"But,  bella  marchesa,  let  me  kneel  at  your  feet,"  eaid  he,  cheerfully,  "for  I 
have  a  mea  culpa  to  make,"  and  he  related  of  what  things  he  was  accused. 

"Now,  that  is  too  bad  !"  pouted  Violet,  frisking  her  hand  away  from  "him* 
"You  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  we  must  make  those  Mayrose's  feel  that  all 
Society  is  against  them  without  letting  them  know  who  their  enemies  actually  are. 
You  go  and  upset  our  best-laid  schemes." 

"  I  so  entirely  agree  with  you,  my  dear  child,"  echoed  virtuous  Lady  Canon- 
laugh,  age  thirty-six,  teeth  perfect,  eyes  holier  than  last  year,  religion  more  and 
more  Evangelical. 

"And  do  you  know  whether  Lord  Harkaway  has  resigned  ?" asked  Lady  Beau- 
jolais  of  the  contrite  Prince. 

"  No.     I  think  milord  Harkaway  holds  to  his  place.."    -y^i., 

'*  Ah,  those  Harkaways  were  always  grasping,  and  quite  unprincipled.     After 


•what  Mr.  Paramount  has  done  he  will  be  sadly  in  need  of  support,  Imd  I  don't  ex- 
pect my  husband  will  ever  consent  to  add  to  his  difficulties." 

"It's  not  certain  whether  Harkaway  resigns  or  stays,"  interrupted  Dolly 
Drone,  with  authority. 

"Altogether  it  will  require  time  to  decide  how  one  ought  to  act  in  such  a  junc- 
ture," broke  off  Lady  Beaujolais,  coolly.  "  One  never  knows  till  after  reflection 
ir hat  are  the  true  merits  of  a  case'" 

"Yes  ;  but  the  question  for  us  is  how  we  shall  act  towards  Lady  Mayrose," 
exclaimed  Violet.  "  No,  Prince,  I  won't  have  you  sit  near  me,  because  you  have 
behaved  badly.  I  vote  we  none  of  us  go  to  Lady  Mayrose's  party  ;  and  then  to- 
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morrow  there  is  a  Drawing-room,  and  we  shall  probably  meet  her  there  with  her 
husband  ;  and  we  must  cut  them." 

"  They  say  Mayrose  is  going  to  get  one  of  the  seats  in  the  Cabinet,"  remarked 
Lord  Chevychase. 

"Seat  in  the  Cabinet !  Impossible  !".  cried  Violet,  starting.  "  Oh,  but  that 
would  be  just  like  him — a  man  without  any  convictions  ready  to  sacrifice  anything 
for  place." 

"Milord  Rosemary — is  he  going  to  resign?"  inquired  the  Prince,  without 
meaning  harm. 

"  Oh,  papa,  he's  quite  different,"  rejoined  Violet,  blushing.  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  do,  but  then  he  is  Mr.  Paramount's  own  friend." 

"Lord  Mayrose  in  the  Cabinet!"  exclaimed  Lady  Beaujolais,  astonished,  and 
she  then  felt  in  a  cruel  dilemma,  for  if  her  husband  got  the  Buckhounds  he  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  remained  faithful  to  Mr.  Paramount  would  be 
expected  to  live  at  amity.  She  indeed  for  her  part  could  not  well  remain  at  war 
with  a  Minister  who  had  much  patronage  to  dispose  of.  Business  first,  grudges 
afterwards.  "But  is  the  report  true  ?"  said  she. 

' l  Whether  it  be  or  not,  my  dear  Alice,  can  make  no  difference  in  our  conduct 
as  regards  Lady  Mayrose,"  observed  Lady  Canonlaugh,  making  room  beside  her  for 
reluctant  Prince  Casino,  whom  she  was  piously  trying  to  convert  to  Protestantism 
since  that  adventure  at  Richmond. 

"  No  difference  at  all,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Bussle,  who  would  never  forget  to  her 
dying  day  how  her  chignon  was  knocked  off. 

"•Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  for  it  is  a  question  of  enforcing  the 
dignity  aad  sanctity  of  marriage,"  said  Violet,  taking  wedlock  under  protection 
with  all  the  augustness  of  a  wife  of  four  months'  standing.  "  We  should  show  no 
quarter  to  men  who  marry  for  money,  and  then  want  to  force  their  vulgar  wives 
on  us.  It  is  agreed  then  that  we  all  send  this  woman  to  Coventry  ?" 

Lady  Beaujolais  made  no  reply ;  but  Mrs.  Bussle  and  the  Ladies  Midge  were 
loud  in  declaring  that  they  would  not  attend  Lady  Mayrose's  party  ;  and  this  was 
the  more  self-denying  of  them,  as  it  so  happened  that  they  had  none  of  them  re- 
ceived invitations. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
HER  MAJESTY'S  DRAWING-ROOM. 

They  had  not  been  invited  because  Lady  Mayrose  had  very  soon  after  her 
marriage  laid  herself  out  to  ascertain  who  were  her  husband's  enemies,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  render  them  tit  for  tat.  Affectionate  wives  are  generally 
combative,  and  some  of  them  introduce  into  the  ordinary  business  of  life  more 
combat  than  is  perhaps  required.  So  it  was  with  Mary.  In  marrying  her  Mayrose 
had  not  taken  to  wife  any  namby-pamby  girl,  but  a  sturdy  little  woman,  who  was 
resolved  to  be  his  helpmate,  and  would,  if  need  were,  have  fought  for  him  with 
mind,  tongue,  ay,  or  hands,  till  she  dropped. 

A  year's  wedded  life  had  beautified  her  as  it  had  Violet  Carol,  and  she  was  in- 
expressibly happy — never  suspecting  that  half  her  happiness  arose  from  her  hus- 
band being  just  the  reverse  of  happy.  Yet  such  was  the  case.  The  French,  who 
have  dug  deep  into  these  matters,  assure  us  that  in  every  match  one  of  the  parties 
loves  whilst  the  other  suffers  himself  (or  herself)  to  be  loved.  Now,  Mayrose  had 
never  loved  Mary,  and  marriage  had  brought  him  all  the  moral  misery  which  at- 
tends an  ill-assorted  union. 

He  had  married  a  woman  who  could  not  think  as  he  did  ;  and,  though  the 
tact  of  loving  women  is  wonderful,  and  their  genius  for  adapting  themselves  to 
their  husbands'  moods  almost  miraculous,  Mary  could  not  bridge  over  the  gulf 
which  education  and  early  associations  had  put  between  them.  Her  brave  little 
mind  was  impregnated  with  all  the  ethics  of  the  counting-house,  his  with  the  ideas 
of  a  finished  scholar  and  gentleman.  From  the  hour  when  they  had  been  joined, 
he  had  seen  that  he  must  lower  to  her  level  day  by  day,  for  that  she  would  never 
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rige  to  his,  and  thinking  of  what  a  companion  he  would  have  found  in  Zellie,  who 
was  still  free  and  whom  he  now  knew  that  he  could  have  won  had  he  spoken,  his 
regrets  were  'indeed  poignant.  But  he  let  nothing  of  this  be  seen,  and  in  his 
anguish  lest  his  wife  should  suspect  his  sentiments,  he  pushed  his  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  towards  her  to  limits  that  looked  like  worship.  None  but  a  good-heart- 
ed man  could  have  acted  as  he  did.  Continually  on  the  watch  over  himself,  his 
face  lit  up  in  smiles  at  her  approach  ;  whatever  she  said  or  suggested,  he  assented 
to  •  even  on  points  where  women  love  to  meet  with  a  little  resistance,  he  yielded 
to  her  •  and  in  fact,  she  ruled  over  him  with  a  sway  as  absolute  as  any  more  am- 
bitious'woman  could  have  dreamed  of.  Attributing  this  hourly  kindness  and  def- 
erence to  his  love,  there  is  no  cause  to  wonder  that  she  esteemed  herself  the  hap- 
piest woman  whom  Heaven  had  ever  blessed. 

So  happy  that  rumours  of  the  Boudoir  Cabal's  hostility  which  had  reached  her 
og  such  things  always  do  through  kind  friends — made  her  shrug  her  small  shoul- 
ders pityingly.  On  the  morning  after  the  split  in  the  Cabinet  she  scanned  a  large 
heap  of  letters  she  had  received  from  persons  who  had  accepted  invitations  to  her 
first  party  ;  and  they  were  persons  consequential  enough  to  console  her  for  any 
who  might 'stay  away .  That  was  to  be  a  busy  day  with  her,  for  she  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  "  On  her  marriage."  The  Duchess  oi  Bumblebeigh  had  gra- 
ciously offered  to  present  Lady  Penny woddle  ;  Lady  Penny  woddle  was  to  present 
her  daughter,  and  Mayrose,  who  had  been  presented  at  a  previous  Levee  by  Lord 
Albert  Drone,  his  chief,  was  to  attend  as  a  bridegroom.  As,  however,  it  may 
please  some  readers  to  be  reminded  of  what  manner  of  pilgrimage  is  implied  in  at- 
tendance at  a  Drawing  Room,  we  may  as  well  recite  what  Mary  had  to  go  through. 

First,  there  came  to  her  at  nine  o'clock  that  great  capillary  artist,  M.  Frise- 
meche,  who  parted  with  half-an-hour  of  his  time  for  a  guinea.  He  arrived  in  a 
brougham,  scampered  up-stairs  ;  expected  to  find  her  ladyship  seated  before  her 
toilet-glass,  with  attendants  ready,  one  with  combs,  brushes,  and  hair-pins,  another 
with  feathers,  jewels,  and  veil,  and  in  twenty  minutes  of  breathless  work  he  built 
up  Mary's  hair  into  a  fabric  which  she  was  severely  cautioned  would  all  get  dis- 
turbed if  she  did  not  carry  her  head  upright.  M.  Frisemeche  gone,  there  succeeded 
two  young  ladies  from  Madame  Organ di,  the  milliner's,  who  were  some  hours  fitting 
Mary's  white  dress,  and  satin  train  twelve  feet  long,  which  consummate  finery  was 
enhanced  by  a  rare  assortment  of  diamonds,  and  by  the  famous  pearl  necklace  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Sausage- Makers.  Towards  one  o'clock 
Lady  Pennywoddle  arrived  from  Kensington  with  three  ostrich-feathers  on  her 
head,  and  a  train  of  crimson  velvet ;  at  the  same  time  Mayrose  left  his  dressing- 
room  in  an  official  blue  swallow-tail,  with  gold  on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  white  cash- 
mere breeches  and  silk  stockings,  a  straight  sword  and  a  cocked  hat.  Having  with 
infinite  precaution,  lest  he  should  stain  their  dresses,  administered  to  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  a  glass  of  champagne  apiece  and  a  sandwich,  Mayrose  swallowed  a 
little  wine  himself,  and  then  they  all  three  drove  away  to  St.  James'  in  the  family 
coach.  It  was  a  new  one  ordered  for  the  purpose  ;  had  a  dazzling  hammercloth,  a 
coachman  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  wig,  and  a  bouquet,  and  behind  it  a  pair  of 
footmen  whose  gold  lace,  pink  calves,  flowers,  long  staves,  and  sublime  triangular 
beavers  evoked  a  cheer  from  a  few  dirty  i>oys  clustering  at  the  corner  of  Hay  Hill. 

In  Piccadilly  there  was  a  block  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  but  by  patient  trust 
in  Providence,  and  some  shouting  to  the  police  by  the  footmen,  the  line  managed 
to  crawl  on,  so  that  not  later  than  two  hours  after  leaving  Berkeley  Square  the 
coach  drew  up  under  the  pent-house  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  palace.  Here 
the  occupants  of  the  coach  were  released,  and,  passing  through  a  blaze  of  royal 
domestics,  sailed  down  a  long  corridor,  bordered  on  either  side  by  sight-seers,  dress- 
makers, milliners,  friends  of  the  household,  tradesmen's  daughters,  and  such  like, 
all  smartly  dressed,  and  privileged  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  watch  the 
company  pass.  From  some  not  inaudible  comments  whispered  by  these  bystanders, 
Mayrose  gathered  that  his  mother-in-law  was  carrying  her  train  in  a  lump  as  if  it 
were  a  bundle  of  linen  for  the  wash,  and  he  had  to  direct  her  as  to  how  it  should  be 
borne  easily,  and  gracefully,  if  possible,  over  the  left  arm.  Lady  Pennywoddle 
complied  by  looking  at  Mary,  who  had  been  well  schooled  by  Madame  Organdi's- 
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people,  and  the  pair  diverged  to  the  left  to  face  the  new  batch  of  sightseers  congre- 
gated in  a  gallery  above  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  Up  these  stairs,  then  to  the  left, 
then  up  some  more  steps,  and,  having  prudently  brought  no  shawls  or  wrappers  to 
delay  them  in  the  cloak-room,  the  party  streamed  into  the  first  reception-chamber. 
But  here  began  the  crush. 

Her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  being  numerous  and  impatient  of  admission  to 
the  Eoyal  presence,  wisely  modelled  their  behaviour  on  that  of  audiences  pushing 
at  a  pit  entrance  on  Boxing  night.  Disdaining  to  use  any  of  the  rout-seats  pro- 
vided for  them,  they  pressed  forward  all  together  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  in  one 
glittering,  rustling,  headlong,  babbling  torrent  till  checked  by  a  bar  set  up  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  grand  drawing-rooms.  There,  some  polite  but  firm  door- 
keepers had  to  withstand  the  general  and  loudly  expressed  desire  of  everybody  to 
keep  up  the  helter-skelter  to  the  finish  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  hundreds  of 
ladies,  already  flushed,  discomposed,  and  rumpled  by  their  valiant  struggles  through 
the  crowd,  came  to  an  inextricable  tangle.  One  could  hear  such  woeful  dialogues 
.  as  :  "  Please,  will  you  allow  me  to  pass  ?  I  have  two  daughters  to  present."  "  I  can't 
indeed ;  I  have  girls,  too,  and  this  is  their  first  drawing-room."  "  Dear  me, 
mamma,  my  hair  is  coming  down  !"  and  mingling  with  these  came  spiteful  inter- 
jections from  dowagers  whose  skirts  were  being  rent  by  spurs,  and  indignant  gasps 
from  old  maids  who  felt  their  gray  shoulders  scraped  by  the  helmets  which  officers 
of  Life  Guards  or  Dragoons  were  carrying  under  their  arms.  Some  young  ladies, 
maddened  by  the  thought  that  if  they  were  kept  there  long  the  Queen  would  be 
going  away/so  that  they  would  have  had  all  their  dressing  and  worry  for  nothing, 
fairly  sat  down  and  cried ;  whilst  their  chaperons  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  sarcasm 
'  against  persons  who  attended  the  Drawing  Room  "  having  no  sort  of  business 
there."  However,  everything  has  an  end,  and  each  time  the  bar  was  raised  a  bevy 
was  tided  through,  and  rolled  away  on  its  course  towards  the  "  Pen  " — a  space  railed 
off  by  a  scarlet  rope  drawn  down  the  length  of  the  principal  State-room,  gorgeous 
•with  its  human  lining  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  red  and  gold. 

Mayrose  and  his  charges  having  cleared  the  bar,  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
"  Pen  "  in  something  like  marching  order  ;  and  then,  by  looking  at  the  empanelled 
glasses  to  the  left,  they  had  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  see  how  much  damage  had 
been  done  them.  A  lock  of  Mary's  hair  was  trailing  over  her  shoulder,  and  a  foot 
foot  of  the  Brussels  point-lace  on  her  dress  were  gone.  Lady  Pennywoddle  by 
squaring  her  elbows  had  got  through  more  unscathed,  but  she  had  lost  one  of  her 
ostrich  feathers,  and  wanted  to  turn  back  and  look  for  it.  Other  sufferers  in  front 
of  them  were  piteous  in  their  wailings.  One  lady  had  dropped  a  bracelet ;  another's 
train  was  giving  way  at  the  shoulder  ;  a  third's  tiara  had  got  displaced ;  a  fourth 
moaned  that  she  was  going  to  faint,  and  her  mother  was  crying  out  for  a  smelling 
bottle.  By  such  impressive  incidents  is  the  majesty  of  Courts  promoted,  and  true 
loyalty  put  to  the  test.  No  one  grumbled.  Some  looked  into  the  garden  under 
the  windows,  and  gasped  like  caged  birds  in  envy  of  a  pair  of  butterflies  fluttering 
there  ;  but  the  dominant  feeling  was  that  now  all  troubles  were  about  to  end,  for 
the  distance  between  the  "Pen"  and  the  Throne  Eoom  is  short. 

Lady  Pennywoddle,  apprised  of  the  fact  that  she  was  about  to  behold  Majesty, 
turned  vermillion,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  regretted  that  she  had  not  taken 
two  glasses  of  champagne  before  starting  to  steady  her  nerves.  Her  confusion  was 
not  lessened  by  the  jaunty  politeness  of  a  pair  of  satin  pages,  who  at  the  door  of 
the  Throne  Room  delivered  the  ladies  of  their  trains,  and  spread  them  out  fair  be- 
hind. They  were  nimble  enough  in  this  work,  and  then  a  Vice-Chamberlain, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  bowingly  asked  Lady  Pennywoddle  for  her  cards— large 
bits  of  pasteboard,  with  names  of  presenter  and  presentees  legibly  written  out,  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Earl  Uphill,  had  directed  in  the  Gazette.  He  was  stand- 
ing with  a  basket  beside  him,  was  this  mighty  official ;  and  when  Mayrose,  Mary, 
and  Lady  Pennywoddle  at  length  entered  the  Throne  Room,  he  read  out  their 
names  with  as  courtly  a  lisp  as  if  he  were  apologizing  for  something.  Her  Majesty 
stood  in  front  of  the  Imperial  arm-chair,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting  be- 
hind her,  a  galaxy  of  Royal  Princesses  and  Princes  to  her  left,  Ministers  of  State 
and  Foreign  Ambassadors  grouped  round  and  about  her ;  and  the  array  of  stars, 
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jewels,  royal  graces  and  magnificence  made  up  a  sight  so  grand  that  Lady  Penny- 
woddle would  have  been  glad  of  some  excuse  to  turn  tail  and  depart  without  per- 
forming her  act  of  fealty.  But  her  name  had  been  read  ;  Lord  Uphill  dropped 
the  card  into  his  basket,  and  Lady  Pennywoddle  was  fain  to  strut  forward  and 
kiss  the  Queen's  hand.  It  was  not  a  successful  display.  Though  she  had  been  la- 
boriously coached,  she  clean  forgot  everything  she  had  been  taught,  ducked  like 
an  apple  woman,  and  would  have  tripped  over  her  dress  as  she  leaned  had  she  not 
kept  her  balance  by  getting  a  firm  grasp  of  her  sovereign's  fingers.  Mary  followed, 
and  undulated  through  her  curtsey  and  hand-kissing  simply  and  gracefully  enough, 
though  not  without  growing  very  red ;  Mayrose  made  a  profound  bow  in  passing 
Her  Majesty,  and  received  a  gracious  bend  of  the  head  in  return.  He  received 
something  more,  for  in  backing  out  he  noticed  the  careworn  but  always  impassive 
features  of  Lord -Treasurer  Paramount  fixed  upon  him  with  conspicuous  benevo- 
lence. The  glance  was  merely  fleeting,  however,  for  the  pages  caught  up  the  ladies' 
trains,  chucking  them  into  their  arms  not  over  ceremoniously  ;  and  the  important 
solemnity  of  presentation  was  terminated. 

But  alas  !  the  getting  home  was  another  affair.  "  We  shall  be  home  in  half  an 
hour  now,"  whispered  Mayrose  to  his  wife,  as  they  left  the  Throne  Room,  ignor- 
ing, guileless  man,  that  Royalty  is  fenced  in  with  observances  even  as  to  the 
getting  up  one's  coach.  Mary  was  tired,  and,  now  that  the  nervousness  of  pres- 
entation was  over,  felt  inclined  for  some  tea.  Lady  Pennywoddle  could  have 
tackled  more  substantial  refreshment,  but  hungry  or  not  the  laws  of  St.  James's 
Palace  are  as  immutable  as  those  which  kept  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  such  fine 
trim  ;  so  that  one  hour  glided  by,  then  another,  then  a  third,  and  saw  Mayrose 
and  his  party  labouring  towards  the  corridor  where  the  sight-seers  had  been  when 
they  arrived.  They  saw  plenty  of  friends  and  enemies,  but  friends  and  foes  were 
in  one  draggle-tail  confusion  blent.  Violet  Chevychase,  who  had  resolved  to  cut 
them,  was  sitting  shivering  on  a  bench  with  her  train  wrapped  round  her  shoulders, 
her  hair  wild,  her  dress  torn,  and  all  the  spirit  gone  out  of  her.  Some  of  the  ladies- 
Midge  were  inert  bundles  of  misery,  straining  their  ears  to  catch,  through  the  din 
of  the  crowd  at  the  door,  their  names  bawled  by  the  scarlet  servants,  and  droop- 
ing when  the  name  of  This  or  That,  but  never  the  name  of  Midge,  clove  the  hot  air. 
A  man  who  should  have  appeared  at  this  juncture  with  a  teapot  and  a  bag  of  rolls 
would  have  got  his  own  terms,  and  been  blessed  into  the  bargain  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  species. 

Instead  of  any  such  Providence,  Colonel  Dandelion,  the  whip  of  Mr.  Para- 
mount's  party,  suddenly  made  his  way  towards  Mayrose  just  as  the  latter  was 
growing  seriously  concerned  about  Mary's  weary  face.  Though  she  bore  it  very 
well,  and  smiled  whenever  he  looked  at  her,  he  was  fearful  that  she  should  break 
down  with  all  this  fatigue,  to  be  followed  by  a  hurried  dinner,  a  second  dressing, 
and  then  a  long  party  without  any  possible  interval  of  rest.  Whilst  he  was  making 
an  effort  to  reach  the  door  and  expostulate  with  somebody,  Colonel  Dandelion 
stopped  him : 

"  I  say,  Mayrose,  I  called  at  your  house  just  after  you  had  started,  and  posted 
after  you  here,  hoping  to  catch  you  before  this  and  have  a  talk.  You're  not  going 
to  desert  us,  are  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mayrose,  of  whose  arm  the  Whip  kept  a  tight  hold  lest  he  should 
lose  him  in  the  surf  of  crowding  persons.  "  No,  I  have  been  thinking  over  the 
matter  since  yesterday,  and  I  suppose  all  that  I  saw  in  the  papers  was  true,  for 
Lord  Albert  was  not  at  the  office  yesterday,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  official!" 

"  Oh,  he  has  trimmed,  and  so  have  all  the  Drones— but  you  approve  ?" 

"  Viscountess  Mayrose 's  carriage  stops  the  way?"  yelled  two  servants  in  an 
excited  and  injured  tone,  as  if  it  were  they  who  deserved  most  sympathy.  It  was 
then  past  seven  o'clock. 

"  Yes,  I  approve,"  said  Mayrose,  "  but  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  my  reasons, 
for  I  see  there's  our  carriage  at  last !" 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  you  have  set  Lady  Mayrose  home,  just  drive  to  Downing- 
street;  Paramount  wants  to  see  you." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PROMOTION. 

Mr.  Paramount's  wish  was,  of  course,  to  be  obeyed.  As  soon  as  Mayrose  could 
extricate  his  wife  from  the  crush  he  drove  home  with  her,  and  then,  without  wait- 
ing to  dine  or  change  his  things,  jumped  back  into  his  coach,  and  turned  towards 
Downing-street.  He  apologized  to  Mary  for  leaving  her.  thus  abruptly;  but  the 
excitement  of  his  summons  had  dispelled  her  weariness  ;  and  all  the  way  from  the 
Palace  she  had  speculated  with  him  as  to  what  Mr.  Paramount  might  be  going  to 
offer.  She  well  knew  by  this  tune  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  different  high  beings 
of  State,  and  could  discriminate  quite  nicely  between  a  post  which  entailed  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  and  one  that  did  not.  Said  she,  as  her  husband  handed  her  out  of 
the  coaeh  :  "  Mr.  Paramount  should  give  you  the  best  thing  at  his  disposal,  and  I 
am  sure  you  ought  to  insist  on  it !"  "I  do  not  expect  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,"  he 
answered,  smiling;  "if  I  get  the  Telegraphs  it  will  be  very  quick  promotion." 
But  at  this  she  gave  a  little  toss  of  her  head,  as  devoted  and  admiring  wives  will- 

Of  the  merits  of  the  question  which  had  caused  this  sudden  disruption  of  the 
Cabinet  Mayrose  did  not  talk  with  his  wife  ;  but  his  mind  was  rather  troubled  on 
the  subject,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  see  Lady  Rosemary,  whose  tact  could  have 
advised  him  safely  in  such  a  crisis.  Fortunately,  it  happened  that  just  as  he 
reached  the  Premier's  door  Lady  Rosemary's  coach  drew  up  in  front  of  his.  She 
had  brought  her  husband  from  the  Palace,  and,  after  leaving  him  here,  was  going 
home  ;  but  Mayrose  alighted  quickly  and  came  to  her  Coach-door  as  the  footman 
was  putting  up  the  steps.  He  had  not  seen  the  Countess  since  his  marriage  ;  for 
she  had  been*  abroad  all  the  winter  with  Zellie,  and  had  but  very  lately  returned. 
He  was  struck  now  with  the  change  which  this  winter's  absence  had  made  in  her. 
She  looked  sad  and  aged .  The  colour  of  her  hair,  which  had  been  still  young  at 
their  last  meeting,  had  since  settled  into  grey.  She  beamed  upon  him,  however, 
with  her  usual  affection,  and  complimented  him  upon  Mary's  pretty  appearance  at 
the  drawing  room.  She  had  seen  them  both,  but  had  been  unable  to  get  near 
them  because  of  that  distracting  crowd.  Then  she  came  to  political  matters,  and 
leaning  on  the  window  to  speak  to  him  more  closely,  said  : — 

"  So  Mr.. Paramount  is  going  to  .offer  you  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  I  was  inex- 
pressibly plea  "ed  when  Lord  Rosemary  told  me."  • 

**  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  high  honour,  dear  Lady  Rosemary,"  he  answer- 
ed. "  But  ought  I  to  accept  V 

"  Yes,  do.  We  none  of  us  like  these  great  reforms  ;  but  Mr.  Paramount  is  our 
leader,  and,  as  Lord  Rosemary  says,  it  is  not  fair  to  rebel  against  a  man  whom  you 
have  chosen  to  guide  you.  Besides,  once  radical  reforms  are  brought  forward 
now-a-days  they  become  inevitable,  and  the  Secessionists  will  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  changes  ;  they  will  only  break  up  their  party." 

"  So  I  think.  The  desertion  of  the  Drones  is  a  great  blow.  I  did  not  expect 
such  depth  of  conviction  from  Lord  Albert." 

"Oh,  the  poor  man  had  no  part  in  his  ©wn  resignation,"  sighed  the  Countess  ; 
"it  was  the  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh,  or  rather  Lord  Hornette,  who  decreed  it  all. 
That  is  what  makes  the  great  strength  of  the  Drones,  that  they  obey  the  head  of 
the  family  and  act  all  together." 

"Well,  T  think  they  have  employed  their  strength  amiss  this  time,"  replied 
Mayrose,  calmly.  "  I  never  had  a  thought  of  resigning,  and  my  only  hesitation 
about  accepting  promotion  arose  from  the  fear  of  seeming  to  surrender  my  convic- 
tions for  the  sake  of  advancement.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  dear  Lady  Rosemary,  I 
have  few  of  my  old  convictions  left.  When  things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the 
Opposition  may  count  upon  a  speedy  return  to  office  by  simply  proposing  to  abol- 
ish something,  it  is  useless  attempting  to  govern.  Ministers  are  exactly  in  the 
position  of  men  who  have  a  machine  given  them  to  work  with,  and  who  are 
stopped  every  minute  by  a  mob  who  insist  that  before  any  work  is  done  the  whole 
machine  shall  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  that  a  wheel  may  be  added  or  removed  .'* 

"  I  think  that  is  about  the  case,  Freddy,"  said  the  Countess,  rather  wearily. 
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"  Yes,  but  under  such  circumstances  the  whole  thing  becomes  a  farce,"  added 
Mayrose,  with  some  excitement,  considering  that  he  was  in  the  open  air  ;  "and  I 
think  the  shortest  way  is  to  grant  at  one  sweep  all  that  can  be  conceded  without 
revolution.  When  everybody  has  a  vote  we  shall  be  able  to  go  no  further  in  the 
way  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  Ministers  qan  then  make  a  stand  against  Home 
Bulers,  Socialists,  and  other  rebels,  whose  only  aim  is  to  dismember  the  kingdom, 
and  plunder  property-holders.  It  will  be  the  death  of  party  government,  for  the 
ignorant  constituencies  will  vote  like  one  man  with  the  landlords,  who  mostly  be- 
long to  our  side,  and  the  Opposition  seeing  no  chance  of  power  for  years  will  be- 
come intransigents ,  irreconcilables,  or  what  not.  But  with,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority behind  them,  Ministers  can.  laugh  at  mere  talk,  and  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  really  governing — that  is  passing  practical  measures  and  making  the 
country  more  habitable. " 

"  I  have  thought  of  all  that,"  answered  Lady  Rosemary,  "  and  it  is  not  the 
peasant  voters  I  dread— I  am  afraid  of  the  women.". 

"  Oh  !  women  are  Conservatives,"  laughed  Mayrose.  "  You  will  not  get  them 
voting  for  a  change  in  the  Constitution  every  fire  years.  When  I  think  of  the 
queer  packs  of  members  whom  the  middle  class  constituencies  have  elected,  and 
the  feeble,  selfish,  spiritless  policies  which  those  same  constituencies  have  invari- 
ably approved,  especially  in  foreign  matters^  I'm  sure  the  women  can  do  no  worse." 

As  Lady  Bosemary  was  in  a  low  dress,  and  Mayrose  in  a  gilt  coat  and  cocked 
hat,  this  interesting  conversation  could  not  be  prolonged.  Despite  the  dusk,  a 
throng  of  loafers  had  gathered  in  the  street  to  stare  at  the  fine  equipages,  and 
exchange  criticisms  on  the  footmen's  calves  ;  and  some  newspaper  reporters  were 
hanging  about  to  try  and  get  early  information  of  the  Cabinet  changes  from  under- 
clerks  and  office-messengers.  So  Mayrose  took  leave  of  the  Countess,  receiving  her 
promise  that  she  would  be  at  his  party  by-and-bye,  and  then  passed  up  the  steps 
nto  the  house.  A  porter  reverentially  swung  back  the  doors  for  him,  and  handed 
him  on  to  another,  who  conducted  him  without  delay  to  Mr.  Paramount's  room. 

It  was  the  self-same  room  where  Mayrose  had  been  summoned  more  than  a 
year  before  on  the  occasion  of  his  tiff  with  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  and  now,  as  then, 
Lord  Bosemary  and  Sir  Tito  Tumb  were  present.  All  three  Ministers  shone  in 
their  gorgeous  official  vestments,  but  as  it  had  been  a  Collar-day,  and  Lord  Bose- 
mary was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  lie  wore  satin  breeches,  a  gold  collar,  and  blue 
velvet  mantle,  and  was  covered  over  with  white  satin  bows,  like  the  handsome 
quarters  of  meat  exhibited  after  a  cattle  show.  Mr.  Paramount,  starless  after  the 
modern  wont  of  English  Premiers,  looked  wan  in  contrast  with  the  blaze  of  gold 
lace  on  his  breast ;  but  he  received  Mayrose  with  a  kind,  almost  fatherly  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  told  him  at  once  what  his  new  place  was  to  be.  He  wished  him  to- 
accept  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Africa. 

Now  this  sublime  post  was  one  which  the  Marquis  of  Stonehenge  had  vacated, 
and  it  was  always  bestowed  upon  Peers  of  the  first  magnitude,  who  generally 
obtained  in  virtue  of  it  one  of  the  first  blue  ribbons  vacant.  Mayrose  had  expected 
at  most  to  get  the  Telegraphs,  or  the  Keepership  of  the  Parks,  and,  surprised  as 
much  as  pleased  at  his  startling  rise,  he  ascribed  dt — and  rightly  so — to  his  mar- 
riage, which  had  ranked  him  among  the  first  landowners.  "  So,"  thought  he,  "  I 
am  indebted  to  Mary  for  this."  He  bowed,  muttering  some  confused  thanks,  and 
Mr.  Paramount  blandished  him  with  one  of  those  friendly  compliments  which  oozed 
as  naturally  out  of  him  as  gum  from  a  pear-tree. 

"  Yo.u  have  no  need  to  thank  me,"  said  the  Premier,  "  for  you  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  excellent,  unobtrusive  work  at  the  Australia  Office,  and  the  colonists 
are  all  saying  that  since  you  have  been  there  their  complaints  have  been  attended 
to  with  civility.  I  would  have  asked  you  to  succeed  Lord  Albert,  but  I  feared  you 
would  insist  upon  dismissing  Keane-Midge,  and  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  quarrel 
with  the  Midges  now."  He  smiled,  as  he  added:  "  It  is  Tumb  who  goes  to  the 
Australia  Office." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Tito,  who  fitted  into  round  holes  and  square  holes  alike,  and 
he  gave  a  prudent  nod  which  seemed  to  bode  a  long  reign  of  peace  to  all  the  Midges. 
Then  sunny  Lord  Bosemary  patted  Mayrose  on  the  shoulder,  and  in  his  turn  felici- 
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tated  him  :  "  We  have  been  regretting  that  you  were  not  a  commojier,  Freddy,"  he 
said,  blandly.  "  You  might  have  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  instead  of 
poor  Stirling,  whose  wife,  they  say,  is  pecking  him  terribly  for  resigning." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you  would  have  done  well  at  the  Exchequer,"  approved  Mr. 
Paramount  ;  "  and  as  Ministers  are  responsible  to  both  Houses,  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
we  do  not  follow  the  continental  custom  of  letting  Ministers  speak  and  defend  their 
acts  before  either  House.  It  would  relieve  us  of  much  trouble  in  forming  a  Cabinet  ; 
for,  as  things  are,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  take  the  Exchequer  myself.  However,  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  talk  about.  You  see  the  whole  press  is  against  us.  Could  you 
not  induce  Mr.  Dexter,  who  edits  your  father-in-law's  paper,  to  back  us  up  every 
day  with  a  political  leader?" 

"  I  will  speak  fco  him  about  it,"  answered  Mayrose,  who  had  seen  little  of  Mr. 
Dexter  for  some  time.  "  The  Reporter,  though,  as  you  know,  does  not  go  in  for 
politics.'1 

"  Yes,  but  it  has  a  circulation  of  300,000  !"  cried  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  like  a  well- 
informed  man  as  he  was.  "  Egad  !  the  clerks  and  shop-  people  read  nothing  else. 
Couldn't  that  Dexter  give  us  a  column  of  Parliamentary  reports  —  racily  done,  you 
know,  like  those  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  throwing  ridicule  on  the  other  side  — 
and  then  a  leader  ;  it  would  only  take  him  two  columns,  and  we  would  give  him 
heaps  of-  special  information  ?" 

"Mr.  Dexter  is  undeniably  a  clever  man,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Paramount.  "If 
our  Bill  passes,  your  county  will  be  divided  into  fifteen  electoral  districts,  Mayrose, 
and  six  of  the  seats  will  be  almost  in  your  gift.  You  would  do  us  a  great  service 
if  you  brought  in  Dexter  on  our  side.  " 

Mayrose  explained  that,  although  half  the  Reporter  belonged  to  Sir  Ham  Pen- 
ny woddle,  JMr.  Dexter  had  the  entire  management  of  it,  and  had  stipulated  from 
the  first  to  be  independent.  Nevertheless,  he  undertook  to  sound  this  valuable 
man  ;  and  the  pledge  was  given  sitting  down,  for  Mr.  Paramount  had  asked  him  to 
take  a  chair,  and  the  new  Minister  was  made  to  feel  the  confidential  footing  on 
which  he  had  been  suddenly  placed  as  regards  the  discussion  of  State  business.  An 
instance  of  this  was  afforded  him  immediately  afterwards,  when  he  was  taken  into 
council  on  the  subject  of  appointing  a  new  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the  room  of  Earl 
Uphill,  who  had  resigned  that  very  afternoon,.  to  the  chagrin  of  the  whole  court 
and  of  his  chief. 

"  Uphill  gave  in  his  resignation  after  the  Drawing-room,  and  I  was  quite  un- 
prepared for  it,"  said  Mr.  Paramount,  5  dejectedly. 

"  Well,  he  is  as  sorry  to  resign  as  we  are  to  lose  him,  for  he  does  not  disagree 
with  us,  "  observed  Lord  Rosemary,  trifling  with  a  smile  at  his  gold  collar-chain. 
My  wife  says  he  was  in  great  distress  about  excluding  Lady  Downdale  from  the 
Queen's  party.  The  Queen  left  him  free  to  follow  his  own  discretion,  and  Lady 
Uphill  insisted  that  Lady  Downdale  shouldn't  get  an  invitation.  But  Downdale 
was  heard  to  swear  at  the  Brumrnel  that  if  his  wife  was  slighted  he  would  send  Up- 
hill a  challenge,  and  Uphill  isn't  a  lion." 

"  At  all  events  it's  very  harassing,"  remarked  Mr.  Paramount,  "for  the   post 
is  most  difficult  to   fill.     Harkaway  would  do,  but  he  wants  to  keep  the  Buck- 
" 


"  Why  not  offer  the  place  to  Beaujolais  1"  suggested  Mayrose,  giving  his  first 
piece  of  advice  in  council. 




visiting-lists,  and  always  has  a  number  of  enemies  whom  she  is  delighted  to  snub 
in  the  Queen's  name." 

"  I  thought,  too,  that  Lady  Beaujolais  was  a  pet  foe  of  yours,  Mayrose,  ob- 
served Mr.  Paramount,  a  little  amused.  "Didn't  she  head  a  Boudoir  Cabal 
against  you,  and  isn't  she  busy  now  assailing  your  fair  fame  ?" 

"I  daresay  she  is,"  answered  Mayrose,  carelessly  ;  "but  she  and  Beaujolais 
would  make  a  capital  Lord  Chamberlain." 
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"  So  they  would,"  assented  Lord  Rosemary,  tickled  at  the  word.  "They 
would  give  no  trouble  to  French  authors  nor  to  ballet-dancers'  skirts." 

"  And  I  think  we  might  trust  her  to  prevent  our  being  caricatured  in  the 
pantomimes,"  echoed  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  relenting.  "  Uphill  wasn't  half  strict  enough. 
He  let  one  of  the  theatres  bring  me  on  the  stage  as  a  dwarf  jack-pudding,  making 
the  whole  town  laugh,0  and  hereat  this  eminent  Statesman  looked  rueful.  "  I  see, 
though,  it's  time  for  me  to  go,"  he  added.  "  When  shall  I  kiss  hands, Paramount  ?" 

"  Your  names  will  be  sent  to  the  Queen  to-night,  and  you  and  Mayrose  can 
come  to  "Windsor  to-morrow,"  answered  the  Premier,  with  a  glance  at  Mayrose,  to 
see  if  the  arrangement  suited  him.  "  Tweedledee,  who  takes  your  place,  will  go 

with  us." 

This  matter  settled,  and  Sir  Tito  Tumb  having  nothing  more  to  say,  but  want- 
ing his  dinner,  for  it  was  past  nine  o'clock,  vanished,  half  extinguished  under  a 
cocked  hat  of  the  old  style,  curved  like  a  sickle ;  but  Mayrose  lingered  some  min- 
utes to  receive  instructions  as  to  taking  over  his  department  from  Lord  Stonehenge. 
On  the  morrow  the  seals  would  be  formally  remitted  to  him  in  Her  Majesty's  pres- 
ence, and  then  the  ex-Secretary  would  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  office  infor- 
mation in  the  courteous  way  that  is  usual.  Mr.  Paramount  expressed  no  regret  at 
parting  with  Lord  Stonehenge — it  was  not  his  way  to  express  regret — and  Mayrose 
was  free  to  infer  that  the  Premier  thought  him  more  than  a  substitute.  Mr.  Para- 
mount made  a  gracious  observation  as  to  having  received  an  invitation  to  Lady 
Mayrose's  party,  and  said  he  would  certainly  snatch  an  hour  from  his  present  cares 
to  be  there  ;  and  upon  this  Mayrose  withdrew.  Going  down  stairs,  the  new  Minis- 
ter met  Lord  Beaujolais,  who  was  coming  up  with  a  suffused  countenance,  having 
evidently  just  heard  from  Sir  Tito  Tumb  the. rumour  of  his  probable  appointment 
to  the  Chamberlaincy.  He  stopped,  with  the  right  foot  on  one  step  and«the  left  on 
another  one  a  yard  lower  down,  and  thus  astraddle  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Is  it  true  that" — 'I  am  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain,'  he  was  about  to  add,  but 
corrected  himself — "that  you  are  African  Secretary?  If  so,  let  me  wish  you  joy." 

"  Let  me  wish  you  joy  of  the  Chamberlaincy,"  said  Mayrose,  good-humouredly, 
though  he  was  not  unaware  that  the  Master  of  the  Beagles  had  talked  of  blackball- 
ing him  for  the  Brummel ;  and  hereon  Lord  Beaujolais's  emotion  so  mastered  him 
that  he  could  only  mutter,  "  You'll  find  my  wife  in  the  carriage ;  we  met  Tumb 
coming  out  just  as  we  drove  up,  and  he  told  us  of  your  kindness,"  saying  which  he 
bolted  upstairs  to  see  whether  the  much-coveted  Golden  Key  was  truly  to  be  his. 

Mayrose  could  not  help  laughing ;  he  ran  down  stairs,  and  sure  enough  saw 
pretty  Lady  Beaujolais  ensconced  in  a  far  corner  of  her  coach,  and  peering'up  at  the 
gloomy  facade  of  the  Premier's  house — the  last  house  in  the  world,  judging  by  out- 
wards, to  be  a  cornu-copia  for  honours.  Now  we  have  already  said  that  it  was 
quite  against  her  ladyship's  inclinations  and  principles  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who 
was  going  to  have  all  the  good  things  of  Africa  in  his  gift,  besides  which  she  had 
been  as  much  touched  a*s  astonished  to  hear  from  Sir  Tito  that  Mayrose  had  spoken 
in  her  husband's  favour.  However,  having  persistently  shunned  and  maligned  her 
benefactor  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  she  could  not  decently  make  it  up  with 
him  unless  he  first  offered  her  an  apology ;  and  this  Mayrose  had  the  good  sense  to 
comprehend.  Lilting  his  hat  he  came  to  her  coach  window  and  made  he*  a  nice 
bow. 

"  I  feel  I  have  been  offending  you  in  some  way,  Lady  Beaujolais,  and  want  to 
be  forgiven  ;  else  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  excluding  my  wife  from  the  Court  balls." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do  ?  What  an  age  it  is  since  I've  seen  you,"  simpered  her 
ladyship,  putting  forward  one  of  her  small  hands  with  delicious  coolness.  "  I  have 
been  quite  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  been  placed  in  the  Cabinet ;  you  know 
how  I  predicted  you  would  rise." 

"  Yes,  you  did ;  and  I  hope  my  new  post  will  give  me  some  opportunity  of 
being  useful  to  you,"  said  Mayrose,  demurely. 

"  Oh,  do  you  really  mean  what  you  say  ?"  replied  the  fair-haired  Countess, 
catching  this  promise  deftly  by  the  ear.  "  I  daresay  I  might  have  something  to  ask 
of  you  some  day,  because  you  have  always  been  very  nice  and  obliging,  and  one 
doesn't  like  to  refuse  you  a  favour.  But  tell  me :  Lady  Mayrose  gives  her  first 
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party  to-night,  and  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  it  with  such  pleasure.  Every- 
body tells  me  she  is  charming,  and  I  am  dying  to  know  her !  You  may  expect  me 
quite  early." 

And  here  let  none  gainsay  the  value  of  social  graces,  for  it  is  much  sweeter  to 
be  humbugged  in  this  way  than  to  be  dealt  with  on  principles  of  strict  truthfulness. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

LORD  HOKNETTE'S  EMBASSY. 

Mayrose  was  right  glad  to  get  home  and  have  a  quiet  dinner  with  his  wife, 
preparatory  to  all  the  fatigue  of  this  famous  "  first  party."  He  dined  in  her  bou- 
doir— the  dining-room  being  in  the  hands  of  the  decorators — and  the  servants  were 
sent  away  that  she  might  wait  on  him  herself.  Her  wifely  eagerness  was  great  to 
know  all  that  had  been  said ;  how  Mr.  Paramount  had  looked ;  who  else  had  been 
there  ;  and  she  sat  close  to  his  chair  in  a  peignoir,  which  she  had  put  on  before 
dressing  again  for  the  evening,  and  with  her  bright  chestnut  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders.  They  were  alone,  for  Lady  Pennywoddle,  grown  ravenous  by  her  too- 
prolonged  homage  to  Majesty,  had  gone  back  to  Kensington  to  dine  with  Sir  Ham  ; 
and  Mary,  by  her  husband's  desire,  had  taken  something  immediately  on  reaching 
home,  so  that  she  had  no  appetite  now.  She  was  all  ears  and  eyes,  listening  to 
Mayrose's  description  of  the  interview  in  which  so  signal  an  honour  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him. 

He  related  everything  in  the  way  he  thought  would  most  amuse  and  please 
her ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  .three  times  at  her  bidding  Mr.  Paramount's 
little  compliment  to  himself,  and  then  numberless  times  to  narrate  how  he  should 
have  to  kneel  on  one  knee  before  the  Queen,  and  receive  the  box  of  seals  which  Lord 
Stonehenge  had  surrendered.  After  this,  anxious  as  he  always  was  to  make  her 
happy,  he  turned,  and  said  in  a  kind  tone,  "  These  are  the  first  fruits  of  our  mar- 
riage, Mary.  I  should  never  have  obtained  this  if  you  had  not  raised  me  out  of 
the  ruck  of  small  peers." 

"  Oh  !"  she  said,  quivering  all  over,  "your  own  genius  would  have  obtained 
you  anything  you  chose  to  try  for  ;"  but  her  eyes  brimmed,  for  there  is  music  in 
the  way  of  saying  things,  and  her  husband  had  spoken  with  exquisite  tact  and  ten- 
derness to  make  her  feel  that  their  marriage  had  been  a  blessing  to  him. 

"Yes,  Mary,"  he  repeated,  holding  out  a  hand  affectionately  to  her,  "I  shall 
owe  my  fortune  to  you,  for  when  a  man  gets  this  post  at  my  age  he  becomes  a  pos- 
sible Prime  Minister.  I  have  never  known  it  given  to  anyone  under  the  rank  of 
earl  before  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Paramount  aaked  you  soon  whether  you 
would  like  to  be  a  Countess." 

She  rose,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
then  fled  from  the  room  ;  for  her  happiness  was  such  that  she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self to  speak.  There  are  moments  like  this  in  life,  when  the  heart  is  steeped  in  a 
joy  so  ineffable  that  it  seems  to  defy  future  misery,  and  sets  on  the  brow  an  aure- 
ola almost  angelic.  All  Mary's  guests  that  evening  were  to  be  struck  by  the  radi- 
ancy of  her  beauty,  and  those  who  had  picked  up  the  on  dit  as  to  Mayrose  having 
married  for  money  may  have  felt  that,  money  or  not,  this  pretty,  smiling,  charm- 
ingly-dressed Lady  Mayrose  must  have  been  well  worth  winning  for  her  own  sake. 
The  fact  is,  her  whole  soul  was  shining  through  her  eyes.  When  she  fled  from  her 
husband's  presence,  with  his  words  of  love  ringing  on  her  ear,  and  with  her  heart 
vibrating  under  that  most  exulting  thought  which  can  possess  a  wife,  that  she  has 
been  of  use  to  him  and  is  adored — then  verily  her  quick  feet  were  touching  the 
border-land  of  heaven. 

Mayrose  watched  her  go,  and  drew  a  short  sigh,  then  rose  from  the  table,  for 
it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  decorator's  men  and  the  florists  having  invaded  all  the 
other  rooms,  wanted  now  to  beautify  the  boudoir.  He  went  up  to  his  dressing- 
room  to  exchange  his  uniform  for  evening  clothes  ;  and  whilst  committing  himself 
to  Bino's  hands  found  his  thoughts  unwillingly  but  obstinately  turn  on  Zellie,  who 
he  supposed  had  now  returned  to  England,  and  whom  he  was  liable  to  meet  again 
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at  any  moment.  Every  time  Zellie's  image  came  into  his  mind  he  tried  to  banish  it, 
but  this  time  he  strove  without  success.  He  could  not  help  musing  how  different 
from  anything  he  could  expect  of  Mary  would  have  been  the  aid  which  Zellie  would 
have  given  him  in  his  new  position.  She  could  not  have  bestowed  on  him  more 
affection,  but  with  what  an  easy  dignity  she  would  have  stepped  into  her  high  rank  ; 
what  reliance  he  could  have  placed  on  her  power  to  charm  his  enemiss  and  win 
him  friends  and  what  a  comfort  he  could  have  derived—  and  what  strength  also— 
from  living  in  a  daily  family  intimacy  with  Lady  Rosemary,  and  Violet  Chevy- 
chase  who  was  now  abusing  him  everywhere.  These  thoughts  were  selfish,  and 
he  felt  ashamed  of  them,  but  he  had  an  indefinable  dread  that  Mary  would  not  be 
equal  to  her  station,  and  would  commit  mistakes  which  would  make  her  cruelly 
suffer— not  to  speak  of  himself.  Had  he  loved  her  more  the  tnought  would  not 
have  troubled  him,  for  he  would  have  felt  confidence  in  his  power  to  guide  her 
rightly,  but  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  men  pay  for  cold-heartedness  that  it  robs  them 
of  intuition.  Mayrose -might  have  seen  that  his  wife's  surpassing  love  for  him 
would  enable  her  by  his  advice  and  assistance  to  play  any  part  he  required  ;  he 
did  not  see  this,  but  shrank  from  wounding  her  sensitiveness  by  advice,  and  felt 
solitary. 

He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  musings  by  an  unexpected  visit  from 
Lord  Hornette,  Bino,  in  the  act  of  stretching  his  master's  gloves,  was  summoned 
by  a  footman,  who  said  that  the  earl  was  in  the  study  down  stairs,  and  wished  to 
see  his  lordship  particularly,  and  without  a  moment's  delay.  Wondering  what 
this  sudden  event  could  betoken  after  the  other  excitements  of  the  day,  Mayrose 
hurried  on  his  dress-coat,  and  ran  down.  Before  he  was  fairly  in  the  room,  Lord 
Hornette  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  and  exclaimed,  eagerly — 

"  It's  not  true,  Mayrose,  that  you've  already  accepted  office  of  Paramount?" 

"  Yes,  it  is.     I  was  sent  for  after  the  drawing-room." 

"  Confound  it  !"  cried  the  Earl,  pulling  at  his  moustache,  and  making  a  vio- 
lent gesture  of  anger.  "  Look  here — I  had  come  to  ask  you  to  help  us  in  ousting 
Lord  Paramount  from  his  leadership.  But  it's  not  too  late  yet.  You  can  still 
back  out.  Listen  !"  And  Lord  Hornette,  impatiently  shutting  the  door,  began  a 
feverish  explanation  as  to  a  plot  formed  at  Bumblebeigh  House  for  throwing  over 
the  too  slippery  Mr.  Paramount,  and  installing  a  new  Ministry,  with  the  Duke  of 
Bumblebeigh  for  its  chief — Lord  Stonehenge,  Mr.  Stirling,  Lord  Albert  Drone, 
Mayrose  himself,  Mr.  Coney  Bussle,  and  some  other  Secessionists,  for  its  promi- 
nent members. 

Lord  Hornette  had  evidently  been  racing  about  all  day.  His  clothes  were 
dusty,  his  hair  rumpled,  and  his  features  tired ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  sour 
expression  which  his  face  had  worn  ever  since  his  marriage  had  been  adjourned, 
gave  him  a  very  peevish  appearance.  He  declared  that  a  most  determined  effort 
was  being  made  to  wrench  Mr.  Paramount's  supporters  from  him.  It  was  time  to 
stop  this  break-neck  course  of  down-hill  policies,  and  if  desertions  could  be  so  mul- 
tiplied that  the  Premier  found  it  impossible  to  reconstruct  his  Ministry,  he  might 
throw  up  his  leadership  in  disgust,  and  then  the  party  could  be  remustered  under 
the  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh.  It  was  notorious,  cried  the  Earl,  that  few  of  Mr.  Para- 
mount's  followers  approved  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill,  which  could  only  be  passed 
by  coalition  with  the  most  Radical  of  Mr.  Paradyse's  party ;  and  if  the  fifty  or  sixty 
Secessionists  made  a  firm  stand,  and  showed  themselves  able  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
they  might  at  the  eleventh  hour  wile  away  the  whole  of  Mr.  Paramount's  forces 
from  their  allegiance.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "we  would  have  a  Ministry  that  would 
appeal  to  honest  men  of  all  parties,  by  gad !  This  repetition  of  clap-trap  Reform 
Bills  isn't  English— we're  becoming  like  the  French  or  the  United  States." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,  and  that's  why  I  think  Reform  Bills  should  be  stopped 
once  and  for  all,"  answered  Mayrose.  "  As  to  universal  suffrage,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
it.  Napoleon  III.  showed  us,  by  the  example  of  those  very  French,  that  peasant 
votes  could  be  made  thoroughly  Conservative." 

"  Yes,  with  prefects,  gendarmes,  and  all  that— not  with  agricultural  unions 
stumping  about  the  country.  At  all  events,  you  refuse  ?" 
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"  I  must,  Hornette,  for  I  have  given  my  promise  to  Paramount ;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  approve  what  he  is  doing.  But  you  can  act  as  you  purpose  without  me." 

"  No,  hang  it,  that's  the  rub !  You're  more  important  than  you  think,"  rejoined 
the  Earl,  in  exasperated  agitation.  "People  have  been  talking  about  you  at  the 
clubs  all  day.  You  have  made  a  hit  in  the  Lords,  and  then  since  your  marriage 
you  have  landed  influence,  and  through  your  father-in-law,  a  footing  in  the  city, 
and  then  that  Reporter  is  half  yours,  and  might  become  the  next  power  after  the 
Times  in  your  hands.  Dandelion  has  been  saying  everywhere  that  you  will  be  the 
virtual  Leader  in  the  Lords,  now  that  Stonehenge  has  resigned,  for  Lobby,  the 
Foreign  Sec.,  doesn't  come  up  to  your  heel ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, if  you  won't 
join  us  we  shall  give  up  our  plan,  for  it  will  look  as  if  we  had  only  the  fogeys  and 
none  of  the  rising  men  on  our  side." 

Much  as  it  might  depress  him  to  be  alienated  from  the  fogeys,  it  could  not  but 
gratify  May  rose  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  deferential  way  by  Lord  Hornette,  who 
had  always  treated  him  with  friendly  respect,  but  never  before  acknowledged  him 
as  a  first-class  power.  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  resting  an  elbow  on  the  mantle- 
shelf;  "but  if  you  will  take  my  assurance  for  it  your  plan  would  have  had  no  chance 
of  success.  You  cannot  resist  the  popular  flood  nowadays.  The  most  you  can 
attempt  is  to  dyke  and  direct  it,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

"  Well,  'pon  my  soul,  if  anybody  had  told  us  at  Eton  that  you  would  throw  in 
your  lot  with  a  pack  of  Radicals  we  shouldn't  have  believed  it,"  ejaculated  the 
Earl,  tossing  his  hands  aloft  in  despair.  "  Just  fancy  a  man  of  your  blood  follow- 
ing an  upstart  like  Paramount !"' 

"  I  think  that  the  fact  of  Paramount's  being  an  upstart  is  the  only  reason  why 
you  turn  against  him,"  replied  Maryrose,  shifting  his  position,  and  taking  the  de- 
fence of  his  chief  rather  warmly.  "If  he  had  been  one  of  our  set  at  Eton  and  at 
College  you  would  have  found  no  fault  with  his  acts." 

"  Because  an  Eton  man  would  never  have  run  a  muck  at  traditions  and  de- 
cency in  this  way,"  asserted  the  heir  of  the  Bumblebeighs,  with  emphasis.  "  By 
George  !  a  man  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  lead  a  party  unless  his  family  have  been 
statesmen  for  a  hundred  years,  and  have  taught  him  to  be  patriotic  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  But  as  to  you,  Mayrose,  you  know  what  people  say  about  your  conduct. 
You've  a  pack  of  enemies — Midge  and  Rodent  women  whom  you've  offended  some- 
how, and  they'll  get  swearing  that  you  only  clung  to  Paramount  because  you  were 
a  place-hunter,  and  wanted  to  become  an  earl.  They've  already  said  that  you're  a 
fortune-hunter,  and  I  gave  them  the  lie,  by  Gad!  But  these  things  stick  to  a 
man.  Here,  now,  don't  be  huffed,  but  just  before  I  came  here  I  saw  Ohevychase 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bussle,  and  some  more  of  them,  and  I  told  them  we  had  all  put 
reliance  on  you.  Well,  the  women  giggled,  and  Violet  Chevychase  said  you  would 
spin  round  like  a  weather-cock  to  whichever  side  your  profit  lay.  Come,  show  all 
that  spiteful  lot  that  they've»misjudged  you." 

At  this  moment  Mary  rustled  quickly  into  the  room,  one  coruscating  blaze  of 
silks  and  jewels,  and  sparkling  eyes.  She  thought  her  husband  was  alone,  and  on 
discovering  her  mistake  ought  to  have  withdrawn,  and  would  have  done  so,  had 
she  been  trained  to  the  usages  of  high  life.  But  she  had  overheard  Lord  Horn- 
ette's  last  word,  and  gathering  that  her  husband  stood  in  peril  through  women's 
tongues,  rushed  speedily  and  with  uncalled  for  valiance  to  the  rescue  : 

"  Oh,  Lord  Hornette,  how  can  it  matter  what  a  number  of  ill-natured  women 
say?"  exclaimed  she,  with  a  scornful  pout.  "I  have  been  told  about  them  all. 
There's  odious  little  Lady  Beaujolais,  who  is  as  affected  as  a  doll,  and  Lady  Coral- 
mere,  who  dances  about  whilst  her  husband  is  dying,  and  that  Lady  Canonlaugh  ! 
I  am  sure  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  better  mind  what  she  is  about,  for  if  I  hear  of  her 
saying  things -" 

"Lady  Beaujolais  is  not  against  us,  my  dear,"  said  Mayrose,  with  an  appeal- 
ing glance,  and  colouring.  "  She  spoke  to  me  very  kindly  two  hours  ago,  and  is 
coming  to  your  party  to-night." 

Mary  was  all  meekness  in  an  instant.  To  anybody  who  was  her  husband's 
friend  she  would  have  knelt  on  both  knees,  but  it  was  bitter  to  her  to  think  of 
Lady  Canonlaugh,  and  her  hazel  eyes  flashed  sparks.  Lord  Hornette,  a  connois. 
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seur  in  women's  beauty,  was  much  surprised  by  her  fresh  loveliness  and  by  her  in- 
trepid readiness  of  tongue.  She  was  not  at  all  the  mild  miss  he  had  known  before 
her  marriage,  and  his  lordship  jumped  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  Mayrose  did 
not  wear  the  hat  in  his  own  household. 

"  Well  Lady  Mayrose,  if  you  approve  of  your  husband's  course,  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say,"  he  answered.  "  Only  Mayrose  and  I  are  old  friends,  and  I 
thought  it  well  to  warn  him  of  the  proverb  that  '  A  good  name  is  better  than  a 

g°  "  My  husband  will  always  have  a  good  name,  for,  luckily,  it  is  not  such  women 
as  Lady  Canonlaugh  who  can  take  it  from  him,"  responded  Mary,  stoutly  ;  u  but 
you  must  remain  true  to  us,  Lord  Hornette,  for  we  value  your  esteem.  You  are  a 
man  every  inch." 

Lord  Hornette  made  the  bow  of  a  perfect  gentleman  and  retired,  but  with  a 
disappointed  and  vexed  frown  on  his  brow.  He  was  vexed,  because  in  the  first 
place  he  always  objected  to  be  thwarted  ;  and  in  the  next,  because  he  was  truly 
concerned  about  the  incipient  rottenness  of  this  State  of  England,  and  would  have 
gloried  to  see  the  house  of  Drone  assert  its  power  by  forcing  Mr.  Paramount  from 
the  helm.  The  brougham  that  bore  him  away  in  dejected  irritation  crossed  some 
carriages  which  were  conveying  the  first-comers  among  the  innumerable  throng 
who  were  going  to  flood  Mayrose  House  that  night,  anxious  to  see  the  new  Cabinet 
Minister  whom  the  Party  Whips  were  vaunting  as  one  of  Mr.  Paramount's  trump 
cards. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

LADY    MAYROSE    "  AT   HOME." 

Mayrose  House  had  been  well  prepared  for  its  guests,  and  shone  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  light,  flowers,  mirrors,  and  new  French  furniture.  Mayrose  was  not  one 
of  those  whose  attachment  for  relics  of  the  past  fastens  itself  on  old  chairs  and 
sofas,  so  during  his  honeymoon  the  residence  of  his  fathers  had  been  given 
over  to  upholsterers  and  painters,  who  had  made  it  as  unlike  its  former  self  as  a 
lady's  dress  of  our  day  is  different  to  the  heavy  brocades  of  seventy  years  ago. 
There  was  a  drawing-room  furnished  altogether  in  mauve  satin  and  pale  lilac,  an- 
other in  dark  blue,  a  third  in  crimson.  Mary's  boudoir,  committed  to  the  ro- 
mantic fancy  of  a  Parisian,  had  come  out  daintily  fresh  in  ivory  panels,  azure-blue 
flowered  satin,  white  lace,  and  Dresden  ornaments.  In  all  the  rooms  the  ceilings 
and  wood -work  had  been  painted  bv  skilled  artists ;  shapely  crystal  chandeliers 
glittered  with  a  thousand  facets,  and  had  their  brilliancy  jeflected  in  glasses  so 
disposed  as  to  open  up  endless  avenues  of  illumination  ;  in  short,  the  house  thus 
renovated  had  become  the  fit  home  for  a  bride. 

It  produced  a  very  favourable  impression  in  the  serried  hordes  of  visitors, 
whose  carriage  doors  banged  in  the  Square  below  far  into  the  small  hours ;  fur 
somehow,  whether  from  friendship  or  curiosity,  it  seemed  as  if  all  London  had 
mustered  for  Lady  Mayrose's  party.  It  is  true  the  times  were  stirring,  and  justi- 
fied any  amount  of  curiosity.  If  Mr.  Paramount  could  reconstruct  his  Ministry, 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Paradyse's  Home-rule  resolutions  and  on  the  Premier's  amend- 
ment thereto  would  be  commenced  on  the  next  night  but  one  after  this ;  and  in  all 
the  clubs,  drawing-rooms,  and  places  of  polite  resort,  the  splendid  audacity  of  Mr. 
Paramount's  "  Great  Move"  was  being  discussed  with  gushing  enthusiasm  or  in- 
tense bitterness,  according  as  the  disputants  loved  their  politics  hot-flavoured  or 
mild.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that  people  should  hasten  to 
stare  at  the  young  Peer,  whom  some  knew  to  be  already  a  Minister,  and  whom  the 
rest  had  heard  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  one  before  the  week  was  out  ;  it  was  natu- 
ral, too,  that  they  should  wish  to  see  any  other  Ministers  who  might  be  present  at 
the  party,  in  order  to  watch  how  they  bore  themselves  in  this  crisis.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  rush  that,  there  being  no  other  Ministerial  "At  Home"  that  evening,  a 
great  many  people  came  who  had  not  been  invited,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
Midge  and  Rodent  caballers,  who  arrived  bravely  under  the  chaperonage  of  friends. 
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Ladies  never  play  quite  fair.  So  far  as  regards  the  malice  and  talking  required  in 
a  conspiracy  you  may  trust  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  staying  away  from  festive 
entertainments,  weakness  arises  among  them  and  backsliding. 

Mary  stood  in. the  first  reception  room  and  received  her  guests  with  shakes  of 
the  hand  or  smiling  bows  ;  and  it  was  admirable  to  see  how  this  little  creature,  who 
had  been  on  her  feet  all  day,  bore  up  against  a  fatigue  which  to  Mayrose  seemed 
severe.  It  is  possible  that  ladies  never  fee]  tired  when  well-dressed  and  admired, 
for  certainly  Mary  appeared  to  derive  new  strength  from  the  compliments  of  every 
succeeding  batch  of  great  personages  who  during  two  hours  streamed  past  her. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bumblebeigh  came  with  Lord  and  Lady  Albert  Drone, 
for,  although  they  had  heard  just  before  starting  that  Mayrose  refused  to  join  their 
league,  it  did  not  suit  them  to  show  they  were  offended;  and  Lord  Stonehenge,  Mr. 
Stirling,  and  some  other  of  Mr.  Paramount's  runaways,  came  too,  foUowing  the 
British  principle  of  not  letting  public  differences  interfere  with  private  friendship. 
As  to  the  Ministers  in  office — from  the  Earl  of  the  Lobby,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
with  his  Garter  ribbon,  to  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  the  politician  of  all  work — they  were 
present  to  a  man  ;  and  it  was  not  the  Least  curious  scene  in  this  Vanity  Fair  to  note 
the  well-bred  efforts  of  Partizans  and  the  Secessionists  to  look  quite  civil  and  mutu- 
ally forgiving  when  they  met.  When  they  could,  they,  of  course,  avoided  one 
another  ;  and  soon  this  became  easy,  for  the  rooms  filled  one  by  one,  and  people 
got  caked  together  like  sardines,  the  staircases  being  the  while  encumbered  by 
crowds  who  could  neither  get  up  nor  go  down.  As  usual,  the  invitations  had  been 
issued  with  a  splendid  disregard  to  the  area  of  space  available,  and  many  ladies  who 
had  had  their  Court  dresses  ruined  at  St.  James'  in  the  morning,  must  have  spoiled 
other  dresses  and  been  half  squeezed  to  death  at  this  Berkeley  Square  party ;  but 
they  were  probably  among  the  foremost  in  their  belief  that  they  had  spent  a  truly 
happy  day,  for  heroism  takes  many  shapes.  When  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  was 
crammed  to  suffocation,  the  host  and  hostess  retired  into  the  chief  saloon,  and  those 
who  could-  sidle  near  them  observed  that  the  Duchess  of  Bumblebeigh  showed  much 
civility  to  Lady  Mayrose,  that  Lady  Rosemary  sat  beside  her  all  the  evening,  and 
that  the  seductive  Lady  Beaujolais  laughed  and  chatted  with  her,  and  was  most 
sisterly.  As  for  Mayrose,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  clump  of  his  colleagues,  and 
by-and-bye  these  dropping  away,  left  him  conversing  on  the  hearth-rug  alone  with 
the  Premier.  Mr.  Paramount,  like  Napoleon  III.,  had  a  trick  of  fastening  his  eyes 
on  the  carpet  and  of  replying  by  slow  nods,  as  if  he  tacitly  agreed  with  everything 
that  was  said.  At  a  time  when  onlookers  were  conjecturing  that  he  and  the  new 
African  Secretary  must  be  conferring  on  a  matter  of  great  State  moment — perhaps 
the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill — he  was  relating  to  Mayrose  how  he  had  introduced  the 
culture  of  beet  root  on  his  estate,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  manufactured  into 
sugar. 

There  was  no  dancing,  but  a  string  band  played  in  one  of  the  rooms,  alternat- 
ing with  some  Transylvanian  flutists,  the  lions  of  the  day,  who  skreeled  away  in  a 
remote  chamber  because  their  music  was  too  emphatic  to  be  heard  close.  At  one 
o'clock  a  supper  was  served,  and  then  the  martyrs  on  the  staircase  had  their  reward, 
for,  being  nearest  to  the  ground-floor,  they  surged  into  the  supper-rooms,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  famished  for  a  month  past.  Ortolans, 
plovers'  eggs,  lobster  salad,  truffled  turkeys,  and  champagne  were  cleared  away  at  a 
rate  and  with  an  appetite  which  suggested  fears  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
.fate  of  all  these  voracious  people,  if  no  food  had  been  provided. 

It  was  at  supper  time  that  Mayrose  first  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
father-in-law.  He  took  the  Duchess  of  Bumblebeigh  down  to  supper,  but  her 
Grace  would  accept  nothing  save  an  ice,  and  this  finished,  begged  to  be  escorted  to 
her  carriage.  So  Mayrose  let  her  out,  but  coming  back  across  the  hall,  he  was 
waylaid  by  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle,  who  had  apparently  been  dogging  him. 

"  Look'ee  'ere,  this  is  a  fine  party,  my  lud,"  said  the  Knight,  sponging  his  hot 
brow  with  his  white  gloves.  u  I  never  saw  such  a  lot  of  the  quality  assembled  to- 
gether ;  and  now  I've  got  to  congrat'late  yer  on  becoming  a  Minister,  as  I  told  yer 
you  would  be  afore  your  marriage." 

"My  marriage  has  brought  me  good  luck  in  every   way,"  answered  Mayrose, 
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wringing  Sir  Ham's  outstretched  hand  with  the  kind  respect  he  always  showed  this 
honest  relative. 

•'  Aye,  and  it's  a  blessing  to  me  to  see  what  a  good  husband  you  make  for  my 
Marv  "  proceeded  Sir  Ham,  towing  his  son-in-law  by  waddling  stages  as  it  were 
towards  a  corner  under  the  stairs,  where  they  could  not  be  intruded  upon.  "  But 
now  I  want  to  ask  you  summat.  Muster  Paramount's  here.  Has  he  chosen  'is 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  yet  1" 

"No,  I  believe  not.     Sterling  was  a  good  man,  and  is  not  so  easy  to  replace. 

"  Well,  now,  jist  listen,7'  whispered  the  Knight,  rubbing  his  large  red  ears 
shyly.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?" 

Mayrose  stared,  but  his  surprise  left  him  no  power  to  speak.  Sir  Hani  con- 
tinued, purple  in  the  face,  but  bold : — 

"You  see,  it's  all  in  my  line  o'  business,  and  parties  have  been  sayin'  to  me 
that  now  you  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  Minister  I  oughtn't  to  stick  to  the  city  as 
I  did  afore.  'Next  year,  or  the  year  after,  my  turn'll  come  for  being  Lord  Mayor  ; 
but  I've  been  thinking  I'd  resign  my  Aldermanship,  because  it  don't  look  well  for  a 
Peer  like  you,  who'll  be  an  Earl  and  a  K.  G.  soon,  to  have  a  father-in-law  sitting 
as  a  magistrate  in  the  Guildhall,  and  looking  ridic'lous  in  a  red  gown  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show.  Parties  say  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  you  if  I  was  in  the  Cabi- 
net too  ;  —or  if  that  can't  be — why,  perhaps  you'd  ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  make 
a  Peer  of  me.  I'd  like  to  be  a  Peer." 

Mayrose  stared  more  and  more,  and  doubted  his  father-in-law's  sanity.  To  be 
sure,  if  he  had  kept  his  eyes  about  him,  he  might  have  observed  that  Sir  Ham  had 
altered  in  more  than  one  respect  during  the  past  year.  His  hair  had  stopped  grey- 
ing, and  was  perceptibly  turning  to  a  brown,  muddy  colour.  He  was  more  care- 
ful about  the  cut  of  his  clothes.  He  had  purchased  a  pamphlet  on  fatness,  and 
was  dieting  himself  on  rusks  and  claret,  according  to  its  prescriptions.  Then  the 
city  honours  he  had  once  coveted,  with  the  ambition  which  should  animate 
every  loyal  sausage-maker,  seemed  to  nave  grown  paltry  in  his  sight,  and  his  gen- 
eral talk  indicated  that  he  was  obeying  the  inspirations  of  somebody — presumably 
the  "  parties"  he  cited — who  had  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his  old  life,  and  filled 
his  head  with  novelties.  Mayrose  had  not  heeded  all  this,  but  now,  recalling 
stray  symptoms  of  this  folly,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  his  face  expressed  such  be- 
wilderment that  the  Knight  lapsed  sheepish. 

"You  ain't  angered,  Mayrose  !" 

"You took  me  aback,  that  is  all,"  coughed  Mayrose,  evasively.  "I  should 
have  thought  you  preferred  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords." 

"It's  parties  that  have  advised  me,"  wheezed  Sir  Ham,  whose  flushed  counten- 
ance the  gas  lit  up  like  a  ruddy  Dutch  cheese.  "  Parties  told  me  I  ought  to  'ave 
ambition." 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Paramount  means  to  keep  the  Exchequer,"  said  Mayrose,  ner- 
vously, as  if  he  were  pondering  what  argument  he  should  adduce  if  the  Knight 
urged  his  absurd  claims  with  determination.  "  As  to  peerages,  you  know,  they  are 
only  bestowed  after  long  party  service." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  object,"  remarked  the  Knight,  ruefully;  "but  look  'ee  'ere" 
— and  his  manner  grew  humble  as  a  school-boy's  as  he  laid  a  fat  hand  on  his  son- 
in-law's  arm — "couldn't  you  give  me  some  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  a  Peer  or  sit 
in  the  Cabinet— reasons  writ  on  paper,  that  I  may  show  'em  to  the  parties.  When 
parties  say  to  me,  'You  ought  to  be  this,  that,  and  'tother,'  I  dunno  'ow  to  answer 
'em  ;  but  if  you  coached  me  I  might  feel  kind  o'  easier." 

The  Transylvanian  flutists,  who  struck  up  in  an  adjoining  room  so  loudly  as  to 
drown  all  other  sounds,  dispensed  Mayrose  from  complying  immediately  with  this 
strange  request.  He  promised  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Sir  Ham  at  another 
time,  and  walked  towards  the  supper-room,  feeling  in  no  slight  way  alarmed  at  his 
relative's  unexpected  outburst,  and  wondering  much  who  the  misguided  "parties" 
could  be. 

If  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Dexter,  that  gentleman  would  have  revealed  to  him 
that  these  parties  were  none  other  than  Grace  Marvell,  who  was  at  that  moment 
under  his  roof,  and  had  been  attracting  as  much  attention  and  admiration  through- 
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out  the  evening  as  she  always  did  wherever  she  went.  Mayrose  met  Mr.  Dexter  in 
the  doorway  of  the  supper-room,  and  remembering  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
canvass  him  about  the  Reporter,  addressed  him  on  the  subject  there  and  then. 
The  Editor  hearkened  deferentially,  for,  though 'the  Reporter  had  become  so  great  a 
success  in  his  hands  that  it  had  distanced  the  circulation  of  every  other  daily  in 
Europe,  it  was  still  in  part  Sir  Ham's  property,  and  Sir  Ham  and  Mayrose  were 
one.  Besides,  Mr.  Dexter  had  a  belief  in  the  condottiere  talents  of  Mr.  Paramount, 
and  believed  his  to  be  the  winning  side.  There  could  be  no  danger  of  ruffling  the 
Reporter's  public  by  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  as  universal  suffrage,  and  the- 
Editor's  cool  vanity  was  soothed  at  being  talked  to  in  public  by  a  Minister  whose 
rapid  rise  had  astonished  him,  and  whose  name  would  in  a  few  hours  be  canvassed 
all  over  England. 

"  If  you  could- make  your  Parliamentary  reports  as  much  as  possible  like  your 
legal,  you  would  render  us  a  service,"  suggested  Mayrose,  following  out  his  instruc- 
tions. •  "  Little  comments  on  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  members,  you 
know.  People  read  and  laugh  at  those  things." 

"You  are  learning  very  early  to  'nobble'  the  press,  my  lord,"  laughed  Mr. 
Dexter,  with  a  bow. 

"  Oh,  we  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  you  conscientiously  object  to,'T 
answered  Mayrose,  with  a  touch  of  superciliousness.  He  felt  that  involuntary  con- 
tempt for  the  press  which  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  British  noblemen,  and  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  press  has  never  risen  here  to  be  that  terrible  power  for  good  or  evil 
which  it  is  in  some  other  lands.  Abroad,  individual  journalists  stir  up  the  people 
and  promote  revolutions  ;  in  Britain,  newspapers  follow  the  lead  of  the  Party  wire- 
pullers, instead  of  controlling  them.  Tbe  difference  is  great.  However,  Mayrose 
added,  "If  we  pass  the  Suffrage  Bill  my  help  may  assist  you  in  getting  back  to 
Parliament.  If  you  decide  on  returning  to  a  career  where  you  would  be  certain  to 
succeed,  you  may  rely  on  me " 

Mr.  Dexter  bowed  again,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  easy  celerity  with  which 
the  young  Peer  had  entered  into  the  time-honoured  spirit  of  British  statesmanship. 
He  strolled  away  as  leisurely  as  the  swarms  of  feeders  would  permit  him,  and 
looked  for  Prince  Casino,  who  had  come  with  him  to  be  introduced  to  Sir  Ham 
Pennywoddle  and  Grace  Marvell,  with  a  view  to  effecting  that  Eio-Brigande  loan. 
Threading  himself  a  path  through  squads  of  gentlemen,  and  servants  racing  about 
with  plates  and  bottles,  and  carefully  avoiding  treading  on  the  skirts  of  ladies  who 
had  abandoned  all  concern  about  their  flowing  robes  in  their  one  absorbing  anxiety 
to  eat,  he  discovered  the  Italian  catering  for  Lady  Beaujolais,  and  radiating  smiles 
and  blandishments  around  him  as  usual.  •  He  managed  to  beckon  him  away,  and 
introduced  him  to  Sir  Ham,  who  was  packed  in  a  corner  talking  to  Sir  Tito  Tumb  ; 
then  he  conducted  him  to  Lady  Pennywoddle,  whom  some  gay  Foreign-office 
clerks  appeared  to  be  politely  roasting  whilst  she  disposed  in  a  business-like  way  of 
a  plate  of  soup.  Neither  the  Knight  nor  his  wife  had  much  to  say  to  Prince  Casino, 
but  this  was  only  because  the  crowd  was  so  great  and  the  clinking  of  forks  and  glasses 
so  vehement ;  otherwise,  they  were  much  impressed  by  his  title.  Mr.  Dexter  next 
cast  his  eyes  about  him  for  Grace  Marvell,  and  descried  her  being  ministered  to  by 
young  men  without  number — a  very  court. 

Miss  Marvell  was  beginning  to  conquer  a  position  in  society.  Going  every- 
where under  Lady  Pennywoddle's  chaperonage,  or  that  of  Lady  Mayrose,  she  was 
accepted  as  a  kind  of  adopted  daughter  of  the  Knight's.  Her  extraordinary  beauty 
and  exquisite  manners  caused  her  to  be  admired  with  more  than  rapture  by  one  sex 
and  cordially  hated  by  the  other ;  but,  then,  the  fact  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
man  "  under  a  cloud,"  and  portionless,  prevented  the  weightier  among  her  adorers 
from  evincing  any  serious  intentions.  Those  who  hinted  to  her  of  intentions  were 
mainly  detrimentals — Governmentlclerks,  officers,  young  barristers ;  people  who, 
having  nothing,  were  prepared  at  a  month's  notice  to  share  it  with  an  expensive 
wife.  Her  tact  was  directed  to  keeping  these  aspirants  at  a  proper  distance  without 
offending  them  ;  and,  excepting  Quilpin  Leech,  who  might  generally  be  seen  in  her 
train,  none  of  her  worshippers  could  have  boasted  that  they  had  got  far  into  her 
intimacy. 
10 
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Mr.  Dexter  passed  tranquilly  through  the  detrimentals  like  a  lion  among  pup- 
pies, and  approaching  Grace,  said : 

"  Miss  Marvell,  will  you  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  Prince  of  Casino  ? 

"  I  have  much  longed  for  this  presentation,  Miss  Marvell,"  murmured  the 
Italian,  advancing  and  laying  his  crush  hat  on  his  heart.  "  I  had  the  great  happi- 
ness of  one  night  seeing  you  at  the  Opera." 

"You  have  an  excellent  memory,  I  see,"  she  answered,  laughing,  with  a  pretty 
acknowledgment  of  his  salutation. 

"Ah,  can  one  ever  forget  certain  things!  The  man  who  has  stared  the  sun  he 
sees  a  luminous  spot  dance  before  his  eyes." 

"But  you  didn't  stare  at  me  so  much  as  that,  I'm  sure.  I  think  I  will  take 
jour  arm  to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room." 

Mr.  Dexter  left  them  on  this  word,  but  the  Prince  stirred  much  bad  blood 
among  the  detrimentals  by  remaining  with  Grace  till  the  time  of  her  departure. 
When  Lady  Penny woddle's  carriage  was  called,  it  was  the  Prince  who  escorted 
Grace  to  the  cloak-room,  wrapped  her  in  her  cloak  and  conducted  her  out.  On  the 
pavement  he  shook  hands  with  flattered  Sir  Ham,  and  craved  permission  to  call  on 
him. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

HAND   KISSING  AND   STRATEGY. 

The  next  day  Mayrose  went  down  to  Windsor  with  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  Lord 
Tweedledee,  Lord  Beaujolais,  and  Mr.  Paramount,  and  kissed  hands  on  appoint- 
ment.   They  travelled  from  Paddington  in  a  special  train,  and  were  received  at  the 
Windsor  station  by  a  couple  of  the  claret- coloured  Koyal  landaus,  which  conveyed 
them  up  Castle  Hill,  past  St.  George's  Chapel  and  the  residence  of  the  military 
knights,  and  so  to  the  grand  quadrangle  behind  the  Bound  Tower.     They  were  not 
in  uniform,  but  in  evening  dress,  with  black  breeches  and  stockings,  Lords  Tweedle- 
dee and  Beaujolais  wearing  their  ribands  of  the  Thistle  and  St.  Patrick  respectively. 
Her  Majesty  gave  them  audience  hi  the  Council  Chamber,  having  with  her  a  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  an  Equerry,  her  Private  Secretary,  and  a  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
-who  took  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings.     The  out-going  Ministers  had  been  hon- 
oured with  an  audience  an  hour  before,  and  had  surrendered  their  seals,  which  lay 
-on  the  table  contained  in  flat  red  morocco  boxes ;  the  in-comers  now  advanced  one 
by  one,  took  the  oaths  of  fealty,  and  dropped  on  one  knee,  kissing  the  air  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  above  Her  Majesty's  hand.     It  was  pleasant  enough  to  watch  the  undis- 
turbed look  which  the  Queen  wore  at  this  hour  of  a  political  fix  which  would  have 
kept  any  foreign  Court  in  a  state  of  wild  agitation,  and  given  rise  to  backstairs 
intrigues  without  number.    Accustomed  to  see  her  faithful  Ministers  pelt  each  other 
with  fragments  of  the  Constitution,  and  take  the  name  of  the  People  in  vain,  she 
<jould  afford  to  evince  on  this  as  on  many  a  past  occasion  that  demure  composure 
-which  has  made  of  her  the  wisest  Sovereign  who  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  small  proof  of  wit  and  wisdom  for  an  experienced  lady,  who  can 
see  clearly  through  the  motives  of  her  precious  advisers,  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  their  freaks ;  only  when  Mr.  Paramount  or  Mr.  Paradyse  has  been 
explaining  to  Her  Majesty  how  some  new  reform  is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  this  realm  by  keeping  themselves  in  office,  the  Queen  probably  con- 
soles herself  by  laughing  in  private.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  not 
laugh,  for  when  Paramountists  and  Paradyseists  have  laid  low  all  those  institutions 
which  gave  us  a  distinctive  character  among  nations,  then  it  may  occur  to  some 
that  the  amiable  Whigs— who  stripped  the  Crown  of  all  its  controlling  power,  and 
handed  over  the  Government  to  be  snarled  for  between  a  few  dozen  of  greedy  and 
unscrupulous  politicians— were  less  astute  in  their  generation  than  has  been  sup- 
posed ;  and  on  that  day  the  sceptre  may  be  used  once  more  for  the  common  good 
to  keep  Ministers  within  the  proper  functions  which  their  title  implies— as  servants 
of  the  Crown,  not  its  masters. 

The  hand-kissing  being  over,  the  new  officials  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
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lunching  with  Her  Majesty — a  rather  gloomy  ceremony  ;  for,  as  etiquette  forbids 
any  of  the  guests  to  speak  unless  addressed,  they  sat  there  in  moody  silence,  as  if 
they  were  all  sulky.  The  Queen,  however,  exchanged  a  gracious  remark  with  each 
in  turn — chiefly  about  those  burning  topics,  Swiss  scenery,  and  water-color  paint- 
ing ;  and  at  the  moment  of  leave-taking  she  took  occasion  to  congratulate  Mayrose 
on  his  marriage,  alluding  kindly  to  Mary's  presentation  on  the  day  previous,  and 
hoping  she  would  soon  become  better  acquainted  with  her.  The  party  were  driven 
back  to  the  station  between  two  rows  of  a  Windsor  mob,  of  whom  some  yelled, 
though  the  majority  huzzaed  and  seemed  disposed  to  wink  at  Mr.  Paramount  ; 
and  on  the  station  platform  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  Eton  boys  were  assembled 
and  set  up  a  piercing  cheer  as  the  Ministers  entered  the  train.  These  Etonians 
had  come  mainly  to  cheer  Mayrose.  He  had  not  left  Eton  more  than  nine  years, 
and  there  was  still  one  boy  in  the  school  who  had  been  in  the  lowest  division,  and 
at  the  same  tutor's,  when  he  went,  away,  and  who  had  now  climbed  to  the  sixth 
form.  Tliis  young  gentleman,  very  dignified  in  his  white  necktie,  lifted  his  hat 
and  started  the  cheer  ;  and  Lord  Tweedledee,  who  had  been  at  Eton  too — as  which 
of  them  has  not  ? — affably  took  all  the  homage  to  himself  and  bowed  his  acknow- 
ledgments out  of  the  window.  He  was  a  veteran  statesman,  this  Lord  Tweedledee, 
who  had  frequently  held  office  before,  and  had  now  been  invited  to  hold  it  again, 
because  it  was  feared  he  intended  to  make  himself  disagreeable,  having  expressed 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  would  follow  Mr.  Paramount  in  his  "  reckless 
adventure."  All  his  doubts  were  allayed  now  that  he  was  going  to  have  £5,000 
a  year. 

On  the  night  following  this,  Mr.  Paradyse's  Home  Rule  motion  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  decided  among  the 
party  whips  that  for  strategical  reasons  they  would  only  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  question  of  granting  Home  Rule  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  which,  being 
the  smallest  of  the  malcontent  districts,  naturally  made  most  noise.  Indeed,  the 
one  member  for  Cowes  was  as  good  as  a  big  party  by  himself,  so  indefatigable  was 
he  in  obstructing  business.  He  was  continually  "spying"  strangers  in  the  House. 
Backed  by  relays  of  Irishmen  and  by  the  members  for  Margate  and  Ramsgate, 
who  had  commenced  a  Home  Rule  agitation  for  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  he  lodged 
wayward  motions,  and  divided  the  House  on  them.  When  Bills  of  public  utility 
were  being  debated  he  rendered  all  progress  impossible  by  moving  first  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  then  the  adjournment  of  the  House  ;  and  when  beaten 
in  these  motions,  his  friends  took  them  up  again  by  pairs,  going  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs  one  after  another  till  the  Commons  would  slink  off  to  bed  in  disgust.  In 
fact,  the  member  for  Cowes  was  a  striking  pattern  of  what  a  politician  should  be 
who  wants  something  that  nobody  else  wants,  and  knows  he  shall  get  it  by  shouting. 

Mr.  Paradyse  therefore  solemnly  moved  that  England  should  go  out  of  its  way 
to  please  this  honourable  gentleman ;  but  Mr.  Paramount,  having  also  reconsidered 
his  tactics,  met  the  motion  by  a  single  negative,  without  intruding  the  question  of 
Universal  Suffrage.  He  required  time  to  marshal  his  forces  for  the  suffrage  tussle, 
but  reckoned,  meanwhile,  that  he  had  majority  enough  to  repel  Home  Rule  if  he 
confined  the  battle  to  that  sole  issue,  aud  he  was  right,  for  Mr.  Paradyse  was  de- 
feated by  some  twenty  votes.  Before  the  debate  Lord  Albert  Drone  and  Mr.  Ster- 
ling had  both  risen  below  the  gangway  to  give  a  feeling  statement  of  their  reasons 
for  leaving  the  Ministry,  and  they  had  been  loudly  cheered  by  Lord  Hornette  and 
some  fifty  other  "  true-blues,"  as  well  as  by  the  other  lung-power  of  Mr.  Paradyse's 
party.  After  the  division,  Mr.  Paramount  stood  up,  amidst  a  dead  hush,  and 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill,  and  leave  having  been  given, 
the  House  proceeded  to  advance  some  Gas  Bills  one  stage,  knowing  that  the  great 
engagement  would  be  postponed  until  the  Suffrage  Bill  was  read  for  the  second 
time.  Now  from  this  date  the  Reporter  increased  the  size  of  its  pages,  and  de- 
voted three  columns  a  day  to  politics  in  Mr.  Paramount's  interest.  For  the  first 
time  in  British  history  parliamentary  reports  were  printed,  not  according  to  the 
courteous  formulae  of  dulness,  but  humorously  and  graphically  as  is  the  Parisian 
custom.  Thus  if  an  honourable  member  wore  an  absurd  coat,  or  stuttered,  and 
emptied  the  House  by  his  dreary  utterances,  these  circumstances  were  made  care- 
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ful  note  of  •  and  the  consequence  was  that  some  gnashing  of  teeth  ensued.  The 
hon  gentlemen  quizzed,  attributing  their  discomfiture  to  Mayrose,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  connected  with  the  Reporter,  set  him  down  for  one  of  the  most  un- 
blushing partizans  that  ever  plied  a  cudgel  over  the  heads  of  a  patriotic  Opposition. 

But  whilst  England  was  thus  revelling  in  the  throes  of  political  entanglement, 
that  happy  Republic  of  Rio-Brigande,  which  had  long  been  enjoying  those  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  the  thoughtful  men  of  our  own  isles  were  coveting— Rio- 
Brigande  was  about  to  see  another  revolution.  Senor  Descamisado  had  landed  on 
his  native  shores,  and  forthwith  telegraphed  to  Prince  Casino  that  he  saw  his  way 
to  upsetting  the  Government,  and  wanted  the  preliminaries  of  the  loan  settled,  so 
that  the  money  might  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  coup  d'etat.  Ac- 
cordingly Prince  Casino  set  out  for  the  city  to  see  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle.  He, 
too  was  a  strategist  of  the  Paramount  order,  and  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  first  proposals  of  the  loan  should  not  come  to  the  Knight  through  a  lady, 
lest  the  cautious  financier  should  sniff  that  circumvention  was  being  attempted. 
He  would  begin  by  laj  ing  his  request  frankly  before  Sir  Ham,  and  would  hear  a 
multitude  of  objections  amounting  to  a  polite  refusal  ;  then  he  would  ingratiate 
himself  with  Miss  Marvell,  and,  through  her,  work  daily  and  hourly  on  the  Knight 
till  the  latter  grew  to  think  well  of  Rio-Brigande,  then  to  descry  profit  in  ihe  op- 
portunity of  assisting  it,  and  finally  to  regret  having  refused  the  loan  ;  at  which 
stage  he  would  probably  come  and  renew  the  negotiations  of  his  own  accord.  Fi- 
nancial projects  are  generally  based  on  straightforward  calculations  of  this  sort  ; 
and  Prince  Casino  was  only  acting  as  the  best  of  the  city  folk,  among  whom  his  blue 
brougham  was  trundling,  act  every  day  in  the  matter  of  tens,  hundreds,  or  thou- 
sands, according  to  their  powers.  Revolving  his  plans  methodically  in  the  light 
brain  that  lay  under  his  curly  oiled  hair,  the  Italian  shot  up  Ludgate  Hill  at  the 
busiest  part  of  the  day,  reached  Cornhill,  and  descended  outside  the  offices  of  the 
Oyster-shell  Utilisation  Company,  limited.  They  were  gorgeous  offices,  occupying 
a  whole  palace  with  polished  granite  columns,  and,  as  is  usual  with  palaces  in  our 
country,  this  one  was  located  in  a  dark  street,  between  a  pot-house  and  a  mouldy 
brick  building  three  stories  high. 

The  Prince  was  not  to  wait  long  in  any  ante-chamber.  He  was  shown  almost 
at  once  up  a  broad  staircase  with  corrugated  columns,  and  into  the  imposing  chair- 
man's room,  where  Sir  Ham  had  just  been  tackling  a  steak  and  a  pint  of  Bordeaux, 
it  being  refreshment  hour.  The  good  Knight  felt  hugely  honoured  by  the  Prince's 
visit  ;  and  whilst  a  footman  in  a  grey  coat  with  silver  buttons  carried  out  the  tray 
where  the  steak  had  been,  he  wheeled  a  capacious  arm-chair  near  his  desk,  and 
asked  whether  a  glass  of  port  or  sherry  would  be  acceptable.  But  the  Prince  dis- 
liked these  fiery  drinks,  and  indeed  all  drinks  bat  coffee  or  water  when  not  obliged 
to  swallow  them  to  keep  others  in  countenance,  so  he  came  at  once  and  in  the  most 
smiling  way  possible  to  business. 

But  hereon  he  saw  the  Knight  promptly  close  up  like  one  of  the  oysters  out  of 
whose  outer  coating  this  joint-stock  company  drew  such  a  fine  revenue.  All  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Dexter  about  Sir  Ham's  not  being  a  simple  man  became  intel- 
ligible at  the  sight  of  the  financier's  chubby  lips  suddenly  puckering  up  at  the 
corners,  and  his  small  eyes  peering  stolidly  and  mistrustfully  at  his  interlocutor. 
Clearly  this  was  not  a  man  who  had  amassed  his  fortune  by  lending  millions  to 
other  people  ;  it  looked  dubious  whether  he  would  lend  sixpence.  Sir  Ham  let  the 
Prince  run  out  to  his  full  tether  of  explanations,  and  only  answered  when  he  came 
to  a  full  stop.  Then  he  replied,  unenthusiastically  : 

"I  doan't  deal  in  loans,  your  Highness."  Sir  Ham  said  "your  Highness  " 
becouse  he  thought  every  Prince  was  a  Highness,  just  as  every  Duke  was  a  Grace, 
from  whatever  country  he  came. 

''  No,  I  am  aware  you  do  not,  dear  Sir  Ham;  but  to  everything  there  is  a  be- 
ginning. You  are  the  Great  Pennywoddle,  whose  name  rings  in  the  ears  of  all 
nations  who  love  money — aiid  they  are  numerous.  The  day  must  come  when  you 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  your  admirable  joint  stock  company,  but 
will  wish  to  become  another  Rothschil*d — a  mighty  banker,  a  Providence  to  fruitful 
states  like  Rio-Brigande." 
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Sir  Ham  had  never  heard  himself  called  the  Great  Penny  woddle  by  any  Prince 
before. 

"Where  might  this  fruitful  state  be,  your  Highness  ?  "  he  enquired,  redden- 
ing, for  his  knowledge  of  geography  was  confined  strictly  to  those  coasts  where 
oysters  are  to  be  fished. 

"  It  is  in  South  America,  and  produces  the  coffee  which  you  drink,  and  the 
sugar  which  you  put  into  the  coffee.  It  might  also  grow  the  cotton  gown  which 
your  housemaid  wears,  if  generously  encouraged  ;  and  ten  percent.,  with  customs' 
and  tobacco  monopoly,  are  the  terms  which  Senor  Descamisado  offers." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  a  world  of  business  on  my  hands,  sitting  in 
Parliament,  and  lookin'  after  my  oyster-shells,"  said  Sir  Ham,  groping  about  for 
some  civil  term  of  refusal. 

"Ah  !  those  oyster-shells,  yes  1  You  will  be  illustrious,  dear  Sir  Penny wod- 
dle,  in  connectien  with  those  shells,  which  you  have  utilised  ;  but  hark  to  me,  for 
apropos  of  that  I  have  a  friend  who  has  made  the  oyster  his  study.  The  pearl,  you 
know,  is  a  disease  of  the  oyster,  just  as  the  wart  or  the  boil  is  with  you  and  me. 
Well,  my  friend,  he  says,  '  Why  not  analyse  the  pearl,  reduce  it  to  liquor,  and  in- 
oculate healthy  oysters  with  it,  so  that  they  may  all  catch  the  pearl  disease,  then 
you  keep  the  secret,  sell  your  oyster  warts  tranquilly,  and  make  millions/  That's 
what  he  says. " 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !"  wheezed  Sir  Ham. 

' '  Yes  ;  and  when  my  friend  has  made  his  experiments — and  he  will  succeed, 
for  he  is  a  great  man—  then  we  will  come  to  you  for  capital,  and  establish  a  part- 
nership that  will  make  you  the  richest  financier  in  the  world.  But  for  the  present, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  loan  ?" 

"  I'll  make  enquiries,  your  Highness,  just  to  see,"  stuttered  Sir  Ham,  slipping 
back  into  prudence,  for  his  eyes  had  kindled  at  the  pearl  idea,  which  he  thought 
eminently  feasible. 

' '  Well,  I  will  give  you  time  to  think  ;  for  the  circumspection  of  the  British 
financier  is  what  all  the  universe  admires,"  said  the  Prince,  rising  and  stretching 
out  a  hand  covered  with  flesh-coloured  kid. 

"I — I  hope  your  Higness  woan't  be  offended  if  this 'ere  loan  comes  to  nought," 
observed  Sir  Ham,  pressing  the  hand  reverently.  He  had  it  on  his  lips  to  ask 
more  particulars  about  the  inoculation  of  healthy  oysters,  but  feared  to  take  the 
liberty. 

"  Offended,  dear  Sir  Pennywoddle  !  how  can  you  talk  so  '}"  laughed  the  Prince, 
with  supreme  courtesy.  ' '  I  proposed  to  myself  to  go  this  afternoon  and  visit  the 
amiable  Milady  Pennywoddle  and  your  charming  Meess  Marvell.  Pray — do  not 
accompany  me  to  the  door — I  beg  of  you " 

But  Sir  Ham  did  accompany  him  right  down  into  the  street,  saw  him  into  the 
brougham,  and  "  Your  Highnessed"  him  so  that  the  footman  in  the  grey  coat 
might  hear.  He  was  evidently  much  prepossessed  in  the  Prince's  favour,  however 
dubious  he  might  be  of  Eio-Brigande.  So  the  Italian  had  compassed  all  that,  for 
the  present,  he  desired.  He  drove  to  the  Brummel  and  lunched  with  a  pair  of 
non-political  Peers  ;  then  set  out  for  Kensington.  Now,  as  he  was  rolling  on  his 
way  towards  Grace  Marvell,  that  young  lady  was  sitting  in  conversation  with  her 
rejected  but  not  yet  disheartened  suitor,  Quilpin  Leech. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

GRACE  MAKVELL'S  SUITORS. 

Mr.  Leech  stood  beside  Grace  Marvell,  who  was  in  Sir  Ham's  drawing-rooni, 
putting  roses  and  white  pinks  into  a  table-vase.  He  handed  up  the  flowers  to  her 
one  by  one  as  they  were  required,  and  when  the  stalks  were  too  long,  obediently 
cut  them  at  her  bidding  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors,  gold-handled.  Doing  all  this, 
he  murmured  ruefully. 

"  I  wish  you  could  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  me,  Miss  Marvell." 

"  I  am  listening  to  you,  Mr.  Leech." 
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«  But  not  in  the  way  I  mean.  I  tell  you  that  my  salary  is  increased,  because 
Lord  Mayrose  has  been  promoted,  and  also  that  a  good  permanent  appointment  has 
been  promised  me  as  soon  as  I  like  to  have  it,  and  you  seem  indifferent.;' 

"I  am  very  glad  for  your  sake.  If  I  were  Lord  Mayrose  I  would  give  you  the 
best  appointment  at  my  disposal." 

"I  don't  want  any  appointment  unless  it  helps  me  to  win  you.  I  have  money 
enough  as  it  is  ;  and  do  you  know  it  seems  to  me  that  a  thousand  a  year  would  not 
be  so  very  little  for  us  to  begin  with." 

"  Anything  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year  is  poverty  in  England.  But  if  you 
had  twice  that  I  would  not  marry  you,  Mr.  Leech,  because  I  like  you  too  well. 
Give  me  some  of  those  leaves,  please." 

He  cast  a  glance  of  reproach  at  her,  and  she  gaily  laughed  at  him,  holding  out 
her  hand  for  the  leaves.  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  he  had  first 
sought  her  hand,  but  her  refusal  had  not  disheartened  him,  and  he  had  frequently 
come  back  to  his  wooing  with  hints  and  sighs.  At  balls,  parties,  the  opera,  and  at 
all  such  daytime  exhibitions  as  he  found  leisure  to  attend,  he  was  continually  in  her 
train  ;  and  seeing  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  shaken  off,  she  had  grown  to  utilise 
him,  good-naturedly,  for  purposes  of  shopping  or  errand-running.  He  was,  more- 
over, of  help  to  her  in  looking  after  the  comforts  of  her  father,  who  had  been  placed 
at  Sir  Ham's  expense  in  a  private  asylum.  Quilpin  Leech  had  objected  to  the  old 
man's  confinement,  but  the  thing  had  become  inevitable  owing  to  Mr.  Marvell 
having  talked  of  pistols  as  the  possibly  final  remedy  for  his  "  grievance."  He  was 
shut  up  a  couple  of  days  after  he  had  declared  that  since  laws  and  Ministers  were 
not  strong  enough  to  get  the  better  of  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  a  bullet  fired  publicly  in 
Whitehall  might  arrange  the  matter  ;  and  Quilpin  Leech  was  now  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  him  once  a  week,  with  supplies  of  fruit,  books,  and  cigars. 

Therefore  he  was  a  serviceable  ally  to  Grace  ;  but  yet  she  laughed  at  him,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  her  cruelly  beautiful  in  her  mockery.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  light  summer  gown,  of  some  buff  hue,  with  velvet  bracelets  on  her  wrists  ;  a 
velvet  band  with  a  large  gold  medallion  round  her  throat,  and  a  pearl  in  each  of  her 
ears.  A  June  breeze,  which  came  through  the  window  heavily  laden  with  the  scent 
of  mignonette  from  the  balcony,  faintly  stirred  a  lock  of  her  chestnut  hair ;  and  her 
lithe  hands  bent  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  with  a  delicate  tenderness,  as  if  they  were 
living  things  which  she  loved. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated,  merrily,  "  I  like  you  too  well  to  encumber  you  with  such 
a  troublesome  present  as  myself." 

"  What  derision  that  is  !"  he  murmured.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 
never  marry  a  man  whom  you  loved  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  loved,"  replied  she,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  I  meant  that  I  was  too 
much  your  friend  to  wish  to  make  you  unhappy.  Were  you  ever  so  rich,  I  should 
be  teasing  you  to  do  things  not  to  your  taste.  I  might  try  to  render  you  ambitious  ; 
and,  as  you  are  not  a  weak  man,  you  would  only  humour  me  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
then  we  should  quarrel." 

"  We  should  never  quarrel,  for  I'd  be  as  ambitious  as  you  pleased." 
"But  not  in  the  way  I  pleased — I  think  I  want  a  rose  here — You  see  a  man 
can't  alter  his  nature,  and  I  will  only  marry  a  person  who  can  obey  me  blindly,  or 
who  can  make  me  blindly  obey  him.     You  are  too  intelligent  and  good  for  either 
of  those  parts." 

"  I  never  heard  anybody  speak  so  coldbloodedly  as  you  do." 
' '  Well,  if  every  girl  talked  with  the  same  frankness,  a  great  many  wretched 
marriages  would  be  prevented.     But  now  this  is  enough  on  that  subject.     I  suppose 
you  think,  Mi .  Leech,  that  a  lady's  '  No '  is  never  irrevocable  ;  but  it  is  in  this 
case.     So  I  want  you  to  dismiss  all  ideas  of  my  ever  being  your  wife,  and  never — 
never  to  allude  to  such  a  thing.     If  you  desire  us  to  live  on  good  terms,  you  must 
be  content  with  such  friendship  as  I  offer,  and  do  everything  I  tell  you.'' 
"  You  know  I  would  jump  off  the  roof  of  a  house  if  you  ordered  me." 
"  Can  you  imagine  me  ordering  you  to  jump  off  the  roof  of  a  house  1"  she 
laughed.     "  Try  to  be  cheerful  and  friendly,  that  is  all  I  ask.      You  are  lively 
enough  with  others,  it  seems,  for  I  hear  of  you  playing  practical  jokes  with  the 
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clerks  in  your  office.  There  was  a  poor  copyist  whom  you  told  to  write  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  going  to  be  put  off  because  of  the  Queen's  birthday." 

"A  man  must  do  something  to  relieve  his  misery,'7  replied  Quilpin  Leech, 
crumpling  a  rose,  with  dismal  philosophy. 

"  Yes,  but  you  oiight  not  to  be  miserable.  And  then  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
scowl  at  everybody  who  comes  near  me,  as  if  you  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  my 
actions.  At  Lady  Mayrose's  party  t*he  other  night  you  were  quite  rude  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  introduced  to  me " 

"  An  Italian,  with  a  head  like  a  puppy's,  by  Jove  !"  moaned  Quilpin  Leech,  in 
disgust.  "  The  fellow  hadn't  been  near  you  five  minutes  before  he  began  whisper- 
ing in  your  ear." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Italian  with  a  head  like  a  puppy  drove  up  to 
Sir  Ham's  door,  and  his  card,  brought  in  to  Grace,  evoked  an  audible  "Talk  of  the 
devil"  from  the  wretched  clerk.  "  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  and  see  that  man 
simper  foreign  compliments  to  you,"  added  he,  catching  up  his  hat  and  faithful 
death's-head  umbrella  ;  and  so  went,  crossing  the  Italian,  who  danced  over  the 
threshold  with  smiles  quite  un-English  and  tongue  all  a  wag. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  Lady  Pennywoddle  has  been  unwell  this  morning,"  said 
Grace,  replying  to  the  Italian's  glib  enquiry  about  Milady  :  "but  she  would  cer- 
tainly not  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you/''  And  she  ordered  the  servant  to  apprise 
her  ladyship  of  the  Prince's  visit. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Miss  Marvell,  I  would  not  disturb  Milady,"  said  Prince  Casino, 
settling  down  into  a  frail  French  lounging  chair,  and  ogling  Grace,  who  seated  her- 
self opposite  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney-piece.  "Do  you  know  I  have 
thought  about  you  without  cease  ever  since  that  happy  evening  when  I  talked  with 
you  half  an  hour." 

11  You  must  have  very  little  to  occupy  you,  then,"  answered  she,  with  a  slight 
blush.  "  But  here  comes  Lady  Pennywoddle." 

Lady  Pennywoddle,  in  effect,  flowed  in  and  the  Prince  rose  to  salute  her. 

"  It  is  with  the  profoundest  grief  I  have  just  heard  that  your  Jadyship  was  in- 
disposed," he  said,  with  a  charming  curvet. 

u  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Royal  Highness,"  panted  the  good  lady.  "  It's 
these  'ere  summer  heats,  sir,  that  never  agreed  wi'  me.  I  ain't  no  longer  young, 
like  my  dear  Grace  here." 

"  Miss  Marvell  is  as  one  of  the  flowers  gathered  from  that  delicious  bouquet 
on  your  table.  The  rose  and  she  are  sisters,"  smiled  the  Prince. 

"  Sir  Ham  will  be  very  sorry  he  was  not  at  home  when  you  called,"  remarked 
the  young  lady  complimented. 

"  No,  Miss  Marvell,  he  will  not  have  sorrow,  for  I  saw  him  this  morning.  I 
went  down  to  your  remarkable  city  to  seek  him  on  business."  And  sinking  into 
the  easiest  and  most  graceful  of  postures  in  his  lounging  chair,  the  Prince  pro- 
ceeded to  recount  what  his  business  had  been. 

It  was  like  listening  to  a  chapter  of  some  perfectly- written  novel.  Accustomed 
to  the  reserve  of  English  visitors,  who  are  a  shy  race,  prone  to  weather  comments 
and  feeble  remarks  about  new  books  or  operas,  Lady  Pennywoddle  and  Grace  could 
not  but  be  subjugated  by  the  facile  talk  of  a  man  who  had  no  more  shyness  in  him 
than  a  barrel-organ.  He  set  himself  to  kindle  their  interest  in  the  Republic  of 
Rio-Brigande,  and  began,  like  a  true  artist,  by  painting  it  in  its  showiest  colours — 
displaying  it  such  as  it  might  be,  but  had  never  been.  He  talked  of  its  glorious 
climate  ;  its  noble  forests,  filled  with  birds  of  varied  plumage,  blue,  orange,  and 
scarlet ;  its  majestic  rivers,  over  whose  limpid  waters  the  fairy  sunsets  cast  huge 
sheets  of  crimson  glow,  like  fire.  Then  the  haciendus,  with  their  gay  verandahs 
and  surrounding  plantations  of  fragrant  coffee  and  waving  sugar-canes  ;  the  courtly 
planters,  with  rifles  at  their  backs,  wearing  cashmere  cloaks  and  snowy  panamas, 
and  bestriding  glossy  steeds  fleet  as  the  wind.  Then  again  the  smiling  cities  with 
their  houses  of  marble  ;  their  loggie,  with  awnings  of  pink  and  white  ;  their  patios, 
where  cool  fountains  flash  all  day  in  basins  of  porphyry.  Rio-Brigande  was  an 
earthly  paradise  thus  limned  ;  and  when  it  was  evident  to  the  narrator  that  he  had 
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brought  the  ladies  to  this  opinion  of  it,  he  performed  the  operation  familiar  in  dis- 
solving views  of  casting  a  sudden  blackness  of  storm  over  the  landscape. 

He  pictured  this  garden  of  Eden  laid  waste  by  the  troubles  of  its  fifty-one  revo- 
lutions and  its  three  repudiations  of  national  debt.  The  marble  houses  had  bullet 
marks  on  their  facades ;  the  planters  used  their  rifles  to  slay  each  other,  instead  of 
those  birds  with  the  blue  and  orange  plumage ;  the  plantations  yielded  no  sugar, 
and  coffee  was  dearer  there  than  here.  All  this  was  like  the  land  of  Moab  after  the 
deluge.  But,  lo  t  a  great  man  with  a  religious  soul  and  a  patriotic  heart  had  arisen 

Desc'amisado,  who  meant  to  quell  the  voice  of  faction,  stay  the  bullets,  set  the 

fountains  plashing  again  in  the  patios,  and  scatter  plenty  once  more  over  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey.  Here  a  sketch  of  Descamisado  (in  the  flesh  he  was  five  foot 
high,  and  had  a  face  like  a  sour  monkey's)— a  dreamy,  inspired  young  man,  with 
soft  eyes  that  glared  indignation  on  the  wicked  and  inexpressible  tenderness  on 
women  and  children,  and  on  all  the  weak.  Descamisado  was  the  idol  of  his  mother. 
He  read  his  Bible ;  his  moustaches  were  black,  and  his  hands  small  and  white  ;  he 
could  snap  a  bar  of  iron  over  his  knee  ;  he  despised  gold,  but  he  wanted  five  mil- 
lions to  lead  back  his  misguided  countrymen  into  the  paths  of  peace  and  sugar- 
making.  At  this  stage  it  was  evident  that  if  the  ladies  had  had  five  millions  in 
their  purses  they  would  have  subscribed  them  instantly  for  the  regeneration  of  Eio- 
Brigande,  and,  further,  they  were  evidently  persuaded  that  the  man  who  having 
five  millions  should  decline  contributing  them  to  an  object  so  pious  was  quite  blind 
to  the  true  uses  of  money.  Then  Prince  Casino  remarked,  sweetly,  that  Sir  Ham 
Pennywoddle  was  the  man. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Ham  has  refused  to  help  Senor  Des — Des- 
camisado ?"  inquired  Grace,  with  an  animated  flush  on  each  of  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  quite  right,"  answered  the  Prince,  with  angelic  indulgence. 
•"  This  is  an  affair  for  an  ambitious  man  to  undertake.  The  loan  would  make  him 
almost  master  of  the  Eio-Brigande.  It  would  put  the  customs  in  his  hands,  and 
the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  also  yield  him  millions.  Out  there,  such  a  power  would 
make  him  half  a  god ;  here  in  England,  so  much  influence  over  a  foreign  State 
would  cause  him  to  be  created  a  Peer.  But  Sir  Ham  he  is  not  an  ambitious  man  ; 
he  is  content  with  the  honourable  position  he  now  has;  and,  mon  Dieu,  he  is  wise  !" 

Grace  bit  her  lips.  "  Perhaps  Sir  Ham  declined  on  account  of  the  risks.  Not 
being  a  banker,  he  may  be  unused  to  loans." 

"  Dio  bono  !  but  there  are  no  risks,  Signorina.  Everything  is  guaranteed;  and 
then  Monsieur  Pennywoddle  need  not  hazard  one  sixpence  of  his  own  money.  He 
floats  the  loan,  and  the  public  they  fight  at  the  door  to  buy  scrip ;  then  the  shares 
they  go  up  to  a  premium,  and  Sir  Ham  pockets  the  profit.  That  is  how  it  is  done." 

"  Deary  me,  your  Royal  Higness,  Sir  Ham  ain't  never  been  accustomed  to 
those  great  things,"  sighed  Lady  Pennywoddle,  not  without  regret,  for  the  story  of 
Senor  Descamisado  who  read  his  Bible  and  was  a  pride  to  his  mother,  hfed  touched 
tender  strings  in  her  heart.  "  Show  my  Ham  the  way  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  soul 
without  losing  anything,  sir,  and  I  think  he'll  be  willin',  for  I  know  'im." 

"  The  Chevalier  Ham  is  a  pearl  among  men,  Milady,"  replied  the  Italian, 
enthusiastically;  "  and  that  is  why  I  went  to  him  in  preference  to  others.  I  said 
to  myself  '  E  Dio  !  who  is  worthier  to  regenerate  a  fallen  country  than  a  man  who, 
by  labour  and  honesty,  has  brought  himself  so  high  ?'  But  Sir  Ham  has  a  soul 
above  ambition,  Heaven  be  praised !  And  so  I  must  go  to  others,  for  there  are 
plenty  in  the  city  who  will  sink  to  the  floor  on  their  knees,  crying,  '  Give  me  this 
loan!' " 

V  Oh,  but  Sir  Ham  cannot  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  by,"  eiaculated  Grace, 
m  agitation.  "  The  chance  of  acquiring  "—she  checked  herself,  and  added—"  the 
chance  of  doing  so  much  good  and  of  benefiting  a  beautiful  country  ought  to  move 
any  man." 

"Ah  !  thank  you  for  that  word,"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  standing  up,  and  ex- 
tending one  of  his  gloved  hands.  "  Dear  young  lady,  if  you  had  lived  in  my  coun- 
try in  the  time  of  her  enslavement,  the  people  would  have  gathered  round  you  to 
ask  you  to  sing  them  the  Marseillaise.  You  remind  me  of  La  BeUe  Paule,  who  was 
so  lovely  that  the  people  of  Toulouse  obliged  her  husband  to  lead  her  out  for  a  walk 
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two  hours  in  each  week,  in  order  that  the  populations  might  rejoice  in  her  beauty. 
But  see  !  you  have  roses  on  that  table.  Give  me  one  that  I  may  despatch  it  to 
Descamisado,  and  say  that  the  fairest  of  England's  daughters  sent  it  him  with  her 
wish  of  God-speed.  It  will  nerve  him  more  than  money  !" 

He  stood  holding  out  his  hand,  and  such  is  the  facility  with  which  these 
Southerners  play  a  part  when  they  throw  their  hearts  into  it,  that  he  called  up  a 
pair  of  ready  tears  into  his  eyes.  Much  stirred  by  this  scene  of  romance — so  new, 
so  congenial  to  her  spirit — Grace  reddened,  caught  up  a  rose  and  gave  it  to  the 
Prince.  He  stuck  it  with  a  proud  look  in  his  button-hole,  raised  the  giver's  trem- 
bling fingers  to  his  lips  ;  then  made  a  low  bow  to  wondering  Lady  Pennywoddle, 
and  vanished— satisfied,  may  be,  that  he  had  well  employed  his  afternoon. 

CHAPTER  X. 

SIR  HAM  BAITED. 

Grace  went  to  the  window  and  watched  the  Prince's  retreating  brougham 
till  it  became  a  speck.  He  had  said  very  little  to  her,  but  his  eyes  had  been 
eloquent,  and  the  concluding  incident  of  the  rose  had  filled  her  with  a  sensation 
which  no  man  befor6  had  ever  instilled  into  her  breast.  "  It  is  probably  his  manner 
with  all  girls,"  she  reflected,  remembering  how  every  one  of  his  phrases  had  been 
accentuated  with  an  appealing  glance  from  his  dark  eyes,  but  she  could  not  suppose 
that  his  dark  eyes  glistened  with  tears  in  speaking  to  every  girl,  nor  that  he  com- 
pared them  all  to  La  Belle  Paule.  This  brought  her  to  think  of  his  being  a  Prince, 
and  she  presumed  that  he  must  be  rich,  for  she  too  had  her  illusions  about  Princes. 
His  dress  and  manner,  the  appointments  of  his  brougham,  his  mode  of  living  and 
enjoying  himself,  gave  him  an  air  of  being  wondrous  wealthy,  and  here  she  was 
led  to  the  idea  of  that  large  loan  for  Bio-Brigande.  She  retired  from  the  window, 
brooding  over  Sir  Ham's  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  this  State  transaction,  and 
conning  over  the  things  which  she  meant  to  say  about  it.  For  certainly  she  had  no 
intention  of  letting  the  matter  rest  here. 

When  at  his  interview  with  Mr.  Dexter,  Prince  Casino  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Grace  Marvell  had  formed  her  plans  for  succeeding  Lady  Penny  - 
woddle,  he  had  supposed  her  to  be  more  designing  than  she  actually  was.  Lady 
Pennywoddle's  health  was  not  such  as  would  warrant  any  calculations  as  to  the 
period  of  her  demise  ;  and  Grace  had  no  tragical  purpose  of  hastening  her  exit 
from  this  life.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  course  of  a  year  Grace  had  acquired 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Penny woddle  couple,  and  more  particularly  over 
Sir  Ham,  whose  sentiments  towards  her,  at  first  fa.therly,  had  gradually  ripened 
into  something  else,  both  indefinable  and  curious.  He  did  nothing  without  con- 
sulting her.  He  hungered  for  her  praise  like  a  carp  for  bread-crumbs.  He  had 
changed  his  nature  under  her  influence,  and  had  grown  to  think  himself  young 
again.  Kindness,  a  never  wearied  attention  to  his  wants,  words  and  smiles  always 
ready  to  stimulate  his  vanity,  and  to  reward  him  for  displaying  it,  these  were  the 
arts  which  she  had  used  to  secure  the  mastery  which  her  beauty  had  given  her  ; 
and  it  was  positive  that  if  ever  she  encouraged  Sir  Ham  to  analyse  his  sentiments 
he  would  declare  that  what  he  felt  for  her  was  love,  and  would  throw  himself  at 
her  feet  with  half  his  fortune,  after  the  wont  of  enamoured  old  men.  She  never 
encouraged  him,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  a  power  which  she 
could  use  to  obtain  from  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  she  pleased  on  the  day  when 
it  should  suit  her  purpose.  Meanwhile,  ostensibly  but  a  companion  to  Lady  Pen- 
nywoddle, she  really  ruled  the  Knight's  household,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the 
kitchen  regions,  which  were  still  her  ladyship's  favorite  groves.  She  ordered 
everything,  saw  to  everything,  and  Sir  Ham  accounted  her  as  a  daughter,  keeping 
her  bountifully  supplied  with  costly  dresses  and  trinkets,  besides  giving  her  gener- 
ous sums  of  pocket-money  under  pretence  of  paying  her  the  interest  of  a  small 
amount  which  had  been  raised  by  selling  Mr.  MarvelPs  bric-a-brac  after  his  removal 
to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Sir  Ham  alleged  that  he  had  invested  this  trifle  in  oyster- 
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shell  shares,  and  that  it  bore  fruit  a  hundredfold.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  delicate 
chivalry  in  the  behaviour  of  amorous  city  men. 

So,  driving  with  Lady  Pennywoddle  in  the  park  that  afternoon,  Grace  medi- 
tated how  she  could  exert  her  power  over  Sir  Ham  to  waken  his  interest  in  Rio- 
Brigande  ;  and  when  the  Knight  returned  home  shortly  before  dinner,  she  had 
collected  a  fine  quiverful  of  arguments  to  conquer  him.  Gratitude  towards  Prince 
Casino  swayed  her  somewhat  in  this  matter,  for  the  Italian  was  the  first  man  of 
distinguished  rank  who  had  joined  her  court  of  detrimentals,  and  she  burned  to 
show  him  what  skill  she  could  evince  in  high  negotiations.  Furthermore,  accepting 
the  Prince's  phantasmagoric  account  of  Rio-Brigande  as  being  all  true,  she  verily 
believed  that  this  opportunity  was  one  which  Sir  Ham  ought  not  to  throw  away. 
Why  should  she,  of  all  women,  have  mistrusted  the  recuperative  genius  of  Senor 
Descamisado,  whose  ambition  to  domineer  over  his  fellows  realised  her  ideal  of 
what  every  spirited  man's  passion  should  be  ? 

"  Well,  did  yer  have  a  pleasant  drive,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  Sir  Ham,  duiing 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  they  were  alone  before  dinner.  Grace  was  going 
to  the  opera  with  Lady  Pennywoddle  in  the  evening,  but  she  had  contrived  to  be 
home  early  and  to  finish  her  dressing  soon,  so  that  she  might  have  an  interview 
with  the  Knight. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  she  said,  taking  her  seat  on  a  sofa,  which  her  brilliant 
skirt  almost  covered  in  its  length  and  breadth.  "  We  saw  Mary  with  Lady  Beau- 
jolais  in  her  carriage.  They  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  and  everybody  was 
bowing  to  them  as  two  mighty  people." 

Sir  Ham  coughed.  He  had  deferred  telling  Grace  of  his  failure  to  obtain  Cabi- 
net office  or  Peerage  for  himself ;  he  had  even  feigned  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
"  thinkin'*over  "  the  matter.  The  allusion  to  Mary's  mightiness  suggested  to  him 
that  now  was  perhaps  the  time  to  avow  that  the  "  thinking  "had  come  to  nothing, 
and  so  get  a  weight  off  his  mind. 

"  My  dear,  I'm  afraid  it  won't  do  to  set  your  mind  on  my  being  a  Minister  or 
a  lord,"  he  began  timidly.  "  Mayrose  tells  me  there's  objections  to  it." 

"  I  wonder  Lord  Mayrose  should  say  that,"  she  answered  gently.  "  What 
objections  can  there  be  to  your  holding  any  post  which  is  within  his  reach  ?  He 
owes  something  to  his  birth, a  great  deal  to  his  wife's  money  ;  you  owe  everything 
to  your  talents.  I  suppose  it  is  my  being  a  woman  which  makes  me  think  you  the 
greater  man  of  the  two." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  he's  a  smart  chap,"  rejoined  the  Knight,  flattered,  never- 
theless, as  he  always  was  by  such  homage.  "  He  has  a  power  o'  learning'  and 
pluck  in  him." 

"  But  so  have  you  plenty  of  courage,  it  seems  to  me  ;  and  if  it  is  influence 
that  fails  you,  why  not  acquire  influence  ?  Prince  Casino  called  this  afternoon  and 
talked  to  us  of  a  loan  that  might  be  very  profitable  to  you — and  for  a  lovelv  country 
too." 

"  Ay,  my  dear,  for  a  country  where  Providence  has  given  'em  everything  ex- 
cept the  ability  to  govern  themselves  and  pay  their  debts,"  answered  Sir  Ham, 
with  a  flash  of  City  shrewdness  :  "  but  I'm  glad  the  Prince  called,  for  he's  a  perlite 
young  man." 

"  And  I'm  sure  it  would  have  interested  you  to  hear  him  tell  us  about  that  un- 
happy country  which  is  perishing -for  want  of  a  little  money,"  rejoined  Grace. 
"  His  whole  soul  appeared  to  be  in  it.  Such  glowing  descriptions,  such  contrasts  of 
beauty  and  misery  you  never  heard  ;  and  then  the  Senor  Descamisado  is  evidently 
a  great  and  noble  man." 

"  A  furrineer,  whose  name  ain't  ever  been  quoted  in  the  city,  my  dear,  re- 
sponded the  Knight,  suspiciously.  "  You  see  all  that  one  can  tell  of  furrineers  is 
that  often  th  ey're  apt  to  come  up  and  go  like  mushrooms,  leaving  a  lot  of  bills  un- 
paid." 

"Do  mushrooms  leavd  their  bills  unpaid?"  she  laughed.  "  Of  course,  you 
know  better  than  I :  but  Prince  Casino  says  this  loan  would  give  you  immense  in- 
fluence in  Europe.  He  hinted  at  stars  and  titles,  and  I  inferred  that  you  would 
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have  no  risk  to  run,  for  you  would  only — 'float  the  loan'  I  think  was  his  term,  and 
the  public  would  quickly  buy  the  scrip. 

"  But  they  mightn't  buy  it,  and  where  should  I  be  then  ?  I  questioned  a  few 
long-headed  friends  o'  mine  after  I'd  seen  the  Prince,  and  they  advised  me  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  country  which  has  borrowed  three  loans  already  and  never 
paid  one.  That's  what  they  said,  my  "dear." 

' '  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  be  deterred  by  every  counsellor  who  tries  to  frighten 
you,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  answered"  Grace,  with  one  of  the  arch  smiles  and 
pretty  looks  with  which  she  could  have  driven  Sir  Ham  straight  to  the  cannon's 
mouth.  "  As  to  those  gentlemen  in  the  city,"  added  she,  with  quiet  irony,  "I  be- 
lieve a  great  many  of  them  are  jealous.  They  would  like  to  get  the  loan  them- 
selves. Depend  on  it  that  is  their  object,  Sir  Ham." 

"  But,  Grace,  I  ain't  ever  mixed  in  loans,"  protested  the  Knight,  wretchedly, 
like  one  who  feels  ground  slipping  under  him  ;  * '  I  ain't  a  banker,  either,  and  I'm 
old  to  begin  such  work." 

"  You  look  younger  and  younger  e\ery  day,"  she  answered,  surveying  him  as 
if  with  affectionate  admiration. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I'll  go  and  see  some  of  the  regular  bankers  to-morrow,"  he 
replied,  glancing  with  satisfaction  at  his  dyed  poll  and  diminishing  waist  in  the 
glass.  '  *  Maybe,  Geltrubber  will  be  able  to  tell  me  summut  more  about  Rio-Bri- 
gande.  But  now,  'ere's  dinner." 

Dinner  was  announced,  but  if  Sir  Ham  thought  that  he  should  be  able  to  es- 
cape from  Rio-Brigande  under  cover  of  it,  he  was  mistaken.  From  soup  to  des- 
sert Grace  harped  skilfully  on  that  theme,  and  this  time  she  had  an  ally  in  Lady 
Pennywoddle,  whose  regard  for  the  religious  young  Mr.  Descamisado,  who  read  his 
Bible,  cast  a  halo  of  purity  over  the  whole  land  which  her  husband  eyed  so  askance. 
Sir  Ham,  perceiving  that  he  was  somehow  ensnared  into  doing  a  thing  against 
which  his  whole  commercial  sense  rebelled,  lost  much  of  his  appetite,  and  began  to 
defend  himself  like  a  man  frightened.  He  explained  what  was  the  value  of  five 
millions — namely,  £250,000  a  year  at  five  per  cent.,  he  conjured  up  all  the  perils 
of  loans,  the  miseries  of  unbought  scrip,  unpaid  coupons,  solemn  votes  of  repudi- 
ation, and  he  ended  by  throwing  himself  into  a  serious  panic  by  the''  last  picture 
which  his  fancy  aroused  of  himself  passing  an  examination  before  the  Chief  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge  in  Basinghall  street.  But  what  could  all  this  avail  against  the  in- 
credulous rejoinders  and  the  light  raillery  of  Grace  ?  Lady  Pennywoddle  early  de- 
serted the  Rio-Brigande  camp,  feeling  that  no  Republic  or  biblical  young  man  in 
the  world  ought  to  make  her  Ham  lose  his  appetite  for  his  salmon  ;  but  Grace  re- 
mained staunch.  At  dessert,  when  the  servants  were  out  of  the  room,  and  Sir 
Ham  was  partially  silenced  by  reason  of  strawberries  in  his  mouth,  she  recapitu- 
lated all  the  arguments  he  had  used,  and  smilingly  demolished  them  as  tokens  of 
pusillanimity.  Never  had  Sir  Ham  known  her  more  full  of  banter,  and  never  had 
her  bewitching  face  seemed  more  affectionately  to  upbraid  him  for  not  being  equal 
to  the  high  estimate  she  had  formed  of  his  valour.  In  the  end  the  Knight  did  as 
better  men  have  done  before  or  since  when  subjected  to  a  too  hot  fire,  and  capitu- 
lated. He  repeated  his  promise  that  he  would  consult  the  banker  Geltrubber  on 
the  morrow,  and  that  if  the  thing  seemed  morally  feasible  he  would  do  it.  "But 
you  wouldn't  have  me  act  rashly  and  be  ruined,  Grace,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  and  in  this  she  was  sincere,  for  she  had  no  wish  to  see  him 
ruined  ;  "  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  means  of  doubling  your  fortune  instead  of  making 
you  lose  anything." 

"  Well,  the  Lord  hear  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  Knight  piously,  and  for  a  third 
or  fourth  time  he  renewed  his  promise,  as  he  helped  Grace  to  put  on  her  opera 
cloak,  and  handed  her  and  his  wife  into  the  carriage  for  Covent  Garden. 

Then  he  returned  with  waddling  steps  into  the  house,  took  a  new  survey  of 
himself  in  the  glass,  to  see  whether  artificial  methods  were  truly  obliterating  in  him 
the  marks  of  time,  and  ejaculated,  under  his  breath,  "She's  a  bootiful  girl,  and 
would  make  me  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  dang  me  !  Why  shouldn't  I  take  to  this 
loan  if  it  pleases  her?  It  might  do  me  good,  as  she  says.  Anyhow,  when  I've 
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seen  Geltrubber,  I'll  sound  Mayrose  about  it.     He'll  know  more  of  furrin'  parts 
now  than  all  of  'em." 

After  which  Sir  Ham  locked  the  door,  removed  his  dresscoat  and  waistcoat, 
loosed  his  cravat,  and  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  began  to  spar  with  exceeding 
pugnacity  against  the  other  Penny woddle  in  the  mirror.  This  was  one  of  the 
delightful  evening  pastimes  recommended  to  him  in  his  pamphlet  on  fatness. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

SIE   HAM   IN   THE    TOILS. 

Prince  Casino  had  the  sense  to  keep  out  of  Grace  Mar  veil's  way,  both  that 
evening  at  the  Opera,  where  she  perceived  him  in  the  stalls  from  her  box,  and  for 
several  days  afterwards,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  nowise  anxious  about  the 
loan.  In  the  meantime  Grace  wrought  upon  Sir  Ham,  with  a  woman's  patient 
wit  and  cajolery,  day  by  day,  till  all  the  steady  principles  of  business  which  had 
made  of  him  a  successful  man  grew  addled  in  his  pate.  The  bankers  to  whom  he 
applied  gave  him  the  poorest  account  of  the  Bio-Brigande,  and  the  great  Baron 
Guldenstock  especially,  who  was  always  civil  to  city  men  connected  with  Peers  and 
Ministers,  went  obligingly  into  figures,  and  demonstrated  that  Rio-Brigande  might 
be  expected  to  pay  its  debts  on  the  day  when  thistle  pi  ants  bore  pine-apples — a 
miracle  of  which  there  was  no  sign  just  then.  And  yet  Grace  persuaded  Sir  Ham 
that  all  these  bankers — that  Baron  Guldenstock,  whose  name  was  as  Urim  and 
Thummim  in  Lombard-street — were  merely  putting  him  out  of  conceit  with  the 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  into  their  own  hands.  The  truth  is,  when  he 
found  her  standing  of  a  morning  in  her  fresh  corn-linen  dress,  and  and  making  his 
tea  for  him  at  the  breakfast  table,  he  would  have  believed  any  monstrous  thing  she 
chose  to  aver.  They  generally  breakfasted  alone  together,  for  Lady  Penny  woddle 
had  of  late  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  her  tea  in  her  own  room  ;  and  Sir  Ham, 
as  he  nibbled  his  rusks  and  stirred  his  beverage,  which  had  no  cream  or  sugar  in  it, 
was  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  girl  who  could  make  him  glow  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
smile,  or  plunge  him  into  depths  of  misery  by  a  pout.  He  would  tell  her  what 
business  he  had  transacted  the  day  before  and  what  he  intended  to  do  that  day, 
and  it  was  then  that  her  artifices  were  plied  to  make  light  of  Baron  Guldenstock 
and  sport  of  all  the  other  bankers.  At  half-past  nine  she  brought  Sir  Ham  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  umbrella ;  and  he  would  kiss  her  before  starting  for  the  City.  He  had 
first  begun  to  kiss  her  when  she  had  come  into  his  house  as  his  daughter's  friend — 
a  morning  and  evening  kiss  being  given  to  her  then  because  they  were  given  to 
Mary,  and  because  it  was  kindly  wished  to  make  the  motherless  girl  feel  that  she 
had  a  home.  But  they  were  not  such  innocent  kisses  now.  Every  time  the  poor 
Knight's  lips  touched  Grace's  damask  cheek  his  blood  tingled  in  his  veins  ;  and  he 
would  go  his  way,  blessing  himself  that  those  rusks  were  making  him  thinner,  and 
with  his  brain  all  seething  under  his  crop  of  muddy-coloured  hair,  the  effect  of  dye. 

So  hour  by  hour  passed  in  excited  thoughts,  rendered  still  more  wild  by  the 
political  agitation,  which  was  filling  London  with  hot  air,  and  causing  even  more 
prudent  men  than  Sir  Ham  to  lose  some  of  their  business  coolness.  But  after  a 
few  days,  just  when  Sir  Ham  had  heard  so  much  against  Bio-Brigande  that  he  was 
getting  to  disbelieve  the  whole  of  it,  Grace  began  to  grow  uneasy  at  hearing  noth- 
ing more  from  the  Prince.  She  repeatedly  saw  him  at  the  Opera  and  other  places, 
but  always  at  a  distance  ;  and  he  was  invariably  disporting  himself  amidst  a  circle 
of  fine  ladies,  who  appeared  to  make  a  choice  pet  of  him.  Grace  became  aware  of 
a  pang  at^the  heart  which  smote  her  whenever  she  saw  him  thus  enjoying  himself 
in  women's  society.  It  could  not  be  love  ;  she  would  not  have  owned  to  such  a 
sentiment  for  a  person  of  whom  she  had  seen  so  little—  she  whose  heart  had  never 
yet  warmed  to  any  man.  And  yet  he  was  very  handsome,  with  his  bright  foreign 
face  ;  and  there  was  a  great  magic  in  his  novel,  unembarrassed  manner,  and  yet 
greater  magic  in  his  high-sounding  title.  She  asked  herself  with  bitterness  whether 
he  could  be  like  the  countless  other  distinguished  persons  who  had  given  a  light 
glance  and  a  compliment  to  her  beauty  in  passing,  but  had  sheered  off  on  learning 
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that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  disreputable  man  with  a  grievance.  Her  cheeks 
flamed  at  this  fear,  for  several  days  she  was  tormented  and  restless  under  it,  till 
at  last  further  suspense  became  intolerable.  Every  other  morning  or  so  the  papers 
had  been  printing  telegaams  from  New  York  stating  that  a  new  revolution  was 
expected  in  Rio-Brigande,  where  one  Senor  Descamisado  was  bestirring  himself 
against  the  Government,  so  that  she  could  see  the  Prince's  predictions  were  about 
to  be  realised  ;  and  one  afternoon  coming  home  from  the  park  she  found  that  well- 
informed  journal  the  Muffin  Bell,  which  announced  that  the  revolution  had  broken 
out,  that  Senor  Descamisado  had  turned  the  Ministers  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
that  Rio-Brigande  was  being  drenched  in  blood.  Grace  had  determined  in  the 
park  that  she  must  contrive  a  means  to  see  the  Prince,  and  now  this  piece  of  news 
suggested  to  her  that  Sir  Ham  might  write  to  him  at  once  to  ask  to  renew  negoti- 
ations about  the  loan.  But  when  Sir  Ham  came  home  to  dinner  his  features  were 
somewhat  discomposed,  and  he  held  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  another  well-informed 
journal  of  the  city,  the  Capel  Court  Express. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  there's  summut  in  this  paper  about  Rio-Brigande  and 
the  loan.  See  here  !  "  And  he  nervously  showed  Grace  this  paragraph  : — 

"  We  are  informed  that  Senor  Descamisado,  whose  coup  d'etat  in  Eio-Brigande  we 
report  in  another  column,  had  some  weeks  ago,  in  view  of  his  present  success,  entered  into 
negotiations  for  contracting  a  State  loan  in  London,  Senor  Descamisado  is  said  to  be  a 
man  of  great  energy,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  rule  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  his  fer- 
tile, but  hitherto  ill-governed,  country.  Negotiations  for  the  loan  are  still  pending,  but  it 
is  rumoured  that  guarantees  offered  are  sound  enough  to  satisfy  financiers,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  loan  may  shortly  be  issued  by  the  house  of  Kobgroschen  &  Co.,  of  Cannon- 
street." 

"  There  now,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  ;  you  have  let  somebody  else  take 
your  chance  away  !  "  cried  Grace,  throwing  down  the  paper  with  trembling  indig- 
nation. 

"  My  dear,  it's  not  sure  that  the  chance  is  gone,"  expostulated  the  abashed 
Knight.  "  May  be  those  Eobgroschens  won't  conclude." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Sir  Ham!"  rejoined  Grace,  almost  beside  herself.  "Do  you 
think  everybody  hesitates  as  you  do  when  an  occasion  of  winning  honour  and 
money  is  offered  ?  Prince  Casino  out  of  kindness  made  you  a  proposal  for  which 
other  men  would  have  gone  done  on  their  knees  to  thank  him  ;  but  you  were  rude 
to  him — you  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  common  impostor  come  to  cheat  you  of 
shillings." 

"  My  dear,  I  was  never  rude  to  the  Prince,"  pleaded  Sir  Ham,  aghast  at  the 
notion  that  he  could  have  been  rude  to  a  Highness. 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Ham,  you  were  very  rude  !"  said  Grace,  impatiently,  with- 
drawing her  silken  skirts  from  all  contact  with  him  as  she  subsided  on  to  the  sofa. 
"You  let  the  Prince  see  that  you  mistrusted  him,  and  I  do  not  wonder  now  that  he 
has  never  been  here  since.  Do  you  think  that  a  nobleman  of  that  rank  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  his  word  doubted  ?  Why  he  told  you  certain  things  which  you  see 
have  already  come  true,  and  it  would  have  been  more  like  a  gentleman  on  your 
part  if  you  had  believed  him." 

"  Come,  don't  say  such  hard  things  as  that,  Grace,"  groaned  the  Knight,  sinking 
miserably  into  the  chair.  "  You  know  'ow  I've  had  my  'ead  racked  with  this 
business.  One  said  one  thing  and  one  t'other;  and  then  half  the  week  I've  had  to  sit 
as  a  magistrate  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the  other  half  attend  to  homce  ;  and  every 
evening  I've  been  at  the  House  o'  Commons,  and  Dandelion  axing  me  to  see 
this  and  that  city  chap,  to  get  him  to  vote  straight,  till  my  'ead  spins  round,  it  do  ; 
and  I've  not  even  had  time  to  see  Mayrose  and  Dexter  about  this  loan  as  I  wanted 
to." 

"  See  Lord  Mayrose  and  Mr.  Dexter  !"  interrupted  Grace,  tossing  her  head 
with  impulsive  scorn.  "  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  are  not  of  age,  Sir  Ham,  to 
act  for  yourself,  without  taking  the  advice  of  young  men.  Pray,  what  have  these 
gentlemen  ever  done  for  you  but  accept  your  money.  Mr.  Dexter  obtained  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  you,  and  made  his  fortune  ;  Lord  Mayrose  would  be  as 
insignificant  now  as  he  was  last  year  if  you  had  not  given  him  half  the  earnings  of 
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vour  life;  and  yet— the  other  day,  when  you  begged  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
procure  you  some  trumpery  favour,  he  thought  you  not  good  company  enough,  for- 
sooth,  for  the  sphere  to  which  you  yourself  had  raised  him  !  Ah  !  if  you  had  the 
spirit  of  a  man  you  would  work  for  yourself  now,  after  having  so  long  toiled  without 
thanks  for  others.  You  would  show  them  whether  you  are  a  man  to  be  made  a 
tool  of,  or  whether  you  cannot  lift  yourself  by  your  merits  above  the  heads  of  the 
proudest  of  them  who  dare  now  to  despise  you." 

All  these  words  fell  like  the  thwacks  of  a  whip  on  the  tender  skin  of  Sir  Ham. 
Grace  had  never  before  spoken  to  him  with  such  vehemence.  She  had  discarded 
even  the  tone  of  deference  that  was  due  to  his  greater  age,  and  could  not  have  ad- 
dressed him  otherwise  had  she  been  his  domineering  wife.  He  sat  rubbing  his  woe- 
begone head,  but  nevertheless  the  pain  he  felt  was  mingled  with  a  tart  sensation  of 
pleasure,  for  he  felt  that  Grace  could  not  have  exhibited  such  anger  unless  she  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  welfare.  This  sensation  was  curiously  heightened  when 
Grace  had  recourse  to  woman's  never-failing  method  of  persuasion ;  and,  burying 
her  head  in  the  beautiful  bare  arms  that  outvied  the  whiteness  of  her  evening  dress, 
began  to  shed  tears. 

He  had  never  seen  this  proud  girl  cry.  For  the  use  she  made  of  her  eyes  one 
might  have  thought  that  the  well  springs  of  her  heart  had  long  been  dried  up. 
The  unwonted  sight  brought  him  instantly  to  her  side,  self-upbraiding  and 
frightened. 

"  Grace,  my  dear,  don't  cry  so.  Yer'll  make  me  lose  my  head  if  I  see  yer 
grieve  about  my  foolishness." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  care  a  bit  for  me  !"  she  sobbed,  withdrawing  the  hand  which 
he  tried  to  seize.  "  When  others  say  things  to  you,  you  listen  ;  but  when  I  advise 
you,  hoping  to  do  you  good,  it  is  as  if  I  said  nothing,  for  I  am  nobody." 

"  Oh,  Grace !"  he  stammered,  with  his  face  grown  purple ;  "  why,  my  dearie,  my 
darling,  ever  since  Mary  was  married  you've  bin  like  my  daughter.  I'm  afeared  to 
think  how  much  I  love  you.  If  you  wanted  all  I've  got  I'd  give  it  you.  There 
ain't  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  make  you  happy." 

"  Oh,  I  want  nothing  for  myself,"  she  faltered,  tearfully  ;  "  only  I  can't  bear 
to  see  others  abuse  your  goodness,  and  prevent  you  from  being  great  and  powerful 
because  it  does  not  suit  their  designs.  I  want  to  see  you  filling  your  proper  posi- 
tion because  I  can't  help  loving  you  and  feeling  thankful  for  all  your  kindness  to 
me. 

He  would  have  gone  down  on  the  floor  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment  for 
this  confession.  "  Grace,  it  mayn't  be  too  late  yet,"  he  stuttered,  apoplectically, 
taking  her  now  unresisting  hand.  "  I'll  write  to  the  Prince  ;  I'll  do  anything  you 
tell  me.  I  won't  listen  to  any  but  you  again ;  it's  a  promise,  dearie."  Thus  he 
poured  out  a  volley  of  protestations  as  he  leaned  over  her  still  crouching  figure,  till 
at  length  she  ceased  crying. 

"Yes,  I  am  wrong  to  shed  tears  when  it  is  time  to  be  taking  action,"  said  she, 
drying  her  eyes  and  springing  up  ;  "  Forgive  my  weakness.  I  think  you  had  better 
write  to  the  Prince.  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  it  may  not  be  too  late." 

Sir  Ham  waddled  in  haste  towards  a  writing-table.  Never  had  he  been  in 
such  alacrity  to  write  a  letter.  Grace  followed  him,  and  out  of  the  last  tears 
glistening  under  her  eyelashes  shot  him  an  approving  glance  which  made  him 
fumble  among  the  pens  as  if  he  had  been  blinded.  "  You  tell  me  what  to  write, 
Grace,"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely  ;  "  it  shall  go  every  word  as  you  speak." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  give  the  Prince  an  appointment  here  at  lun- 
cheon time ;  it  will  be  more  polite  than  asking  him  to  the  city,"  murmured  she, 
resting  a  hand  close  to  Sir  Ham's  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  But  then  a  hitch 
occurred  which  made  them  both  laugh,  for  neither  knew  in  what  terms  a  foreign 
prince  should  be  addressed :  Eventually  Grace's  good  taste  settled  the  matter,  and 
under  her  direction,  the  following  was  indited : — 
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"Queen's  Gate,  Kensington. 

gIB — Could  you  favour  me  with  an  interview  on  the  subject  of  the  Eio  Brigande  Loan  ? 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  my  own  house  at  1  o'clock  to-morrow,  or  I  will  call  upon 
you  by  appointment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HAM  PENNYWODDLE. 
The  Prince  Eubino  dei  Casino." 

Sir  Ham  had  written  the  hour  one  o'clock  in  cypher.  Grace  took  the  letter, 
and,  under  pretence  that  a  comma  had  been  omitted,  stooped,  and  added  a  2  to  the 
1,  unseen  by  Sir  Ham,  who  was  directing  the  envelope.  She  then  folded  the  note, 
enclosed  it  in  the  envelope,  and  sealed  it  herself  with  red  wax  and  a  seal  bearing 
Sir  Ham's  new  coat  of  arms  and  visored  helmet.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  a  footman 
was  despatched  to  take  the  note  in  the  brougham  to  the  Prince's  chambers  in  Pall 
Mall.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  the  probabilities  were  that  the  Prince 
would  be  out  dining,  so  that  no  answer  could  be  received  before  morning. 

After  this  Sir  Ham  was  allowed  to  have  the  most  peaceful  dinner  he  had  known 
for  days.  Grace  was  so  charming  with  him  that  he  was  loth  to  depart  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  his  voice  was  required  for  the  public  weal ;  and  he  amazed 
some  of  his  honourable  friends  by  strutting  about  as  buoyantly  as  if  he  had  elastic 
soles  to  his  boots,  and  by  roaring  interruptions  at  the  Opposition  as  if  he  were  truly 
bent  on  making  a  figure  in  politics.  Grace,  on  her  side,  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
but  was  astir  betimes  to  instruct  Lady  Pennywoddle  as  to  the  luncheon  thai?  must 
be  provided  for  the  Prince.  She  then  arrayed  herself  in  an  exquisitely  rich  and 
tasteful  dress,  and  awaited  his  arrival  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  object  in 
transforming  the  appointment  into  twelve  instead  of  one  had  been,  of  course,  that 
the  Prince  might  come  before  Sir  Ham  had  returned  from  the  city,  whither  she  had 
made  him  go  earlier  than  usual.  Halt  an  hour  after  his  departure  a  note  came 
accepting  the  appointment  for  midday ;  but  this  she  suppressed,  and  when  the 
Italian  was  announced  punctually  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  she  was  enabled  very 
prettily  to  feign  astonishment. 

"  Dear  me,  Prince,  I  am  afraid  Sir  Ham  did  not  expect  you  till  one!" 
"  Ah  me  !  Signorina,  it  must  have  been  my  impatience  to  see  you  which  made 
me  misread  the  hour  ;  but  I  wish  I  had  come  two  hours-  before  my  time,  for  these 
sixty  minutes  will  fly  by  on  wings." 

"  I  think  Sir  Ham  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  the  loan,"  said  Grace,  amiably, 
motioning  him  to  a  seat  near  her,  where  he  sat  with  his  face  to  the  window,  she 
being  placed  with  her  back  to  the  light ;  "  and  we  have  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  of  your  friend." 

"  Descamisado,  ah  !  I  told  you  truly  he  would  hesitate  at  nothing.  Last  night 
came  to  me  a  happy  telegram  from  him,  saying,  *  All  goes  well ;  a  thousand  have 
been  shot  already,  and  by  the  Virgin's  help  another  thousand  will  have  been  got  rid 
of  before  to-morrow.'  Three  days  before  I  had  sent  him  your  rose,  dear  young 
lady !  It  is  floating  across  the  seas  now  with  my  message  to  him : — '  Wear  this  next 
your  heart,  Descamisado,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  an  angel,  and  will  be  like  a  fortune- 
bearing  talisman.  I  wish  it  had  been  offered  me  for  myself  instead  of  you.'  That 
is  what  I  wrote,  Signorina,  with  a  sigh  at  parting  from  your  sweet  gift." 

"  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  him  success,"  responded  Grace,  trying  to  smile  away 
the  blush  which  she  could  not  repress.  "  Sir  Ham  has  grown  quite  enthusiastic 
about  the  beautiful  country  you  described  to  us  so  well,  and  you  will  find  him  ready, 
I  think,  to  undertake  the  loan." 

He  bent  his  dark  liquid  eyes  on  her  till  her  own  glance  quailed,  and  a  slight 
quiver  ran  over  her  limbs. 

"Ah!  Miss  Marvell,  it  is  to  you  we  shall  owe  this!  Sir  Pennywoddle  is  an 
English  business  man,  and  who  but  an  enchantress,  a  poetess  like  yourself,  could 
have  brought  him  to  see  that  every  great  thought  should  be  like  the  pillar  of  fire 
guiding  great  minds  and  noble-hearted  people !  When  Eio-Brigande  rises  from  her 
degradation,  and  when  the  leaves  of  cotton  plants  and  coffee  shrubs,  stirred  by  the 
evening  breezes,  whisper  the  name  of  the  benefactor  who  will  have  changed  the 
country  into  an  Eden,  it  will  not  be  the  name  of  *  Ham '  they  will  whisper,  but  your 
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own  soft,  melodious  name  of  '  Grace  !'  Ah,  me  !  that  I  had  had  a  helpmate  like 
yourself  to  sustain  me  with  sweet  love  and  counsel.  I  should  have  been  a  great 

aI1He  was  leaning  forward  with  a  wonderful  look  of  melancholy  tenderness  on  his 
southern  features,  and  this  look,  mingled  with  his  words,  was  intoxicating  to  a  girl 
who  had  been  wooed  only  by  the  prosy  vapourings  of  English  speech.  Her  face 
burned,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  control  over  herself  that 
she  could  answer  with  an  appearance  of  coaxing  playfulness,  and  reproach  the 
Prince  for  having  negotiated  about  the  loan  with  Herr  Kobgroschen.  Whereat  he 
began  excuses ;  but  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  Prince  and 
Robgroschen  were  in  a  way  confederates.  Herr  Kobgroschen  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous Germans  who  leave  their  own  delightful  country  to  better  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  he  had  cheerfully  connived  at  the  Prince's  notion  of 
printing  a  paragraph  in  the  Capel  Court  Express  which  should  puff  him — Robgros- 
chen  and  at  the  same  timo  excite  Sir  Ham  into  thinking  that  the  loan  would  slip 

out  of  his  hands  if  he  did  not  use  dispatch.  Honest  Herr  Kobgroschen  was  to  play 
in  this  matter  the  part  of  the  connoisseur  who  has  much  fancied  a  horse  which  a 
customer  not  being  a  connoisseur,  has  ideas  of  buying.  He  was  to  make  difficulties 
about  yielding  up  the  loan.  He  was  to  declare  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  heard 
of,  but  finally,  "just  to  oblige  Sir  Ham,"  he  was  to  agree  to  surrender  the  loan  on 
being  indemnified  for  preliminary  expenses  he  had  incured,  and  receiving  a  small 
extra  fronus  to  salve  his  disappointment — say  ^2000  in  all — which  he  and  the  Italian 
would  fraternally  share  between  them.  These  little  transactions  are  merely  the 
hidden- springs  by  which  all  business  is  worked  in  these  our  times,  and  let  none  cen- 
sure Prince  Casino  ;  for,  as  already  said,  he  had  firm  faith  in  his  friend  Descamisado. 
He  was  negotiating  an  enterprise  which  he  believed  would  bring  profit  to  all  parties 
and  npthing  was  fairer  than  that  he  should  use  what  diplomacy  he  pleased — within 
honourable  limits,  as  above — and  pick  up  as  many  trifling  crumbs  as  fell  in  his 
way. 

However,  he  did  not  explain  these  things  to  Grace,  but  excused  himself  with 
well  acted  regrets — 

"  Robgroschen  is  one  of  the  innumerable  bankers  who  have  come  to  my  door," 
said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  They  cry  to  me,  '  Dear  Prince  !'  '  Your  High- 
ness !'  '  My  lord  !'  because  they  smell  money  in  the  wind.  Doubtless,  Sir  Penny- 
woddle  had  been  told,  '  Rio-Brigande  is  this,  is  that ;  but  the  same  men  who 
abuse  it  to  him,  declare  to  me,  'Rio-Brigande  is  the  land  of  aloes,  the  cassia,  let  me 
make  myself  glad  with  its  fruits  !'  " 

"  Ah,  I  knew  there  must  be  deceitful  practices  like  these  at  work,  and  I  warned 
Sir  Ham  of  them,"  ejaculated  Grace  with  animation. 

"Yes,  dear  Miss  Marvell,  much  deceit  in  your  admirable  city  of  London,  pro- 
ceeded the  Prince,  with  another  little  shrug  ;  ' '  but  as  to  Robgroschen,  I  will  talk 
with  him,  though  he  is  a  keen  man.  I  will  say  to  him,  '  The  business  is  not  con- 
cluded yet  with  you  ;  and  Sir  Penny woddle  has  the  priority/  He  will  tear  his 
hair,  and  will  threaten  me  with  your  upright  Court -of  Queen's  Bench  ;  but  I  care 
not.  Perhaps  Sir  Penny  woddle  will  consent  to  give  him  a  small  sum  to  quiet  him, 
and  all  will  be  well,  in  any  case,  Sir  Penny  woddle  is  more  precious  to  me  than 
Robgroschen,  because  with  Pennywoddle  there  is  your  alliance,  your  advice,  your 
smiles.  And,  dear  Signorina,  you  can  help  me — that  is,  Rio-Brigande — again  in 
another  important  way." 

"  I  can  help  you,  how  ?"  she  echoed,  with  a  flutter  of  satisfaction,  which  she 
concealed,  however. 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  go  to  Milord  Mayrose,  Sir  Ham's  son-in-law,  who  sits  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  pray  him  that  the  British  Government  may  recognize  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Rio-Brigande — or  rather  pray  milord  Mayrose's  wife  to  act  on  her  hus- 
band— for  by  all  acccounts,  what  she  commands  him  he  does."  And  Prince  Casino 
went  on  to  explain  that  the.  British  Government,  having  long  given  up  recognizing 
the  different  presidents  and  juntas  who  had  succeeded  one  another  in  Rio-Bri- 
gande, Englishmen  were  deterred  from  settling  in  the  country,  and  that  if  the 
Government  would  now  recognize  Senor  Descamisado,  it  would  greatly  strengthen 
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that  hero's  hands,  and  further  stimulate  public  confidence  in  the  Loan.  He  next 
hinted  that  Sir  Ham  ought,  in  the  interests  of  the  Loan,  to  risk  some  £20,000  at 
starting  to  pay  for  advertisements  and  favourable  money  articles  in  the  papers. 
He  was  within  an  ace  of  letting  out  that  £50  had  been  paid  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  inserted  the  paragraph  in  the  Capel  Court  'Express,  bat  checked  himself  in  time, 
and  observed  that  all  journals  were  not  as  disinterested  as  this  city  paper.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  bestow  £50  here,  £100  there,  and  so  on ;  but  if  Sir  Ham 
would  give  him — the  Prince — a  cheque  for  the  £20,000  he  would  see  that  the 
money  was  properly  distributed.  Grace's  lips  tightened  a  little  on  hearing  that 
she  was  expected  to  beg  something  of  Mayrose,  and  a  curious  gleam,  half  triumph, 
half  something  not  unlike  hatred,  broke  into  her  eyes,  but  seeing  the  Prince's  gaze 
fixed  upon  her  for  an  answer  she  murmured  assent.  As  to  the  money,  she  readily 
promised  that  the  Prince  should  have  whatever  he  desired—  so  readily,  indeed,  that 
she  seemed  to  forget  that  her  position  in  Sir  Ham's  house  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  a  dependent.  Called  to  remembrance  of  the  fact  by  an  arch  sparkle  which  she 
fancied — erroneously1  perhaps — that  she  saw  pass  through  the  Prince's  eyes,  she 
changed  colour  and  faltered — 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Sir  Ham's  readiness,  for  I  have  heard  him  speak  so 
favourably  of  this  loan  before  Lady  Penny  woddle  ;  and  then  he  will  of  course  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  advertisements.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  he 
has  a  newspaper  of  his  own  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  excellent  Reporter,  managed  by  my  friend,  Dexter.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal that  when  I  first  thought  of  appealing  to  Sir  Ham,  I  was  partly  impelled  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  a  newspaper  besides  gold,  and  was  thus  possessed  of  the 
two  powers  of  the  day.  But  other  papers  must  be  enlisted  besides  the  Reporter, 
and  money — heaven  be  thanked — can  buy  more  than  one  of  your  talented  English 
journalists.  Much  of  my  own  capital  will  be  disbursed  for  Descamisado's  sake,  and 
if  I  propose  to  distribute  Sir  Ham's  ^20,000,  it  is  perhaps  because  I  know  more 
purchaseable  persons  than  he  does." 

"I  am  sure  you  do,"  replied  Grace,  artlessly;  "and  Sir  Ham  will  be  much 
obliged  to  you.  If  you  speak  to  him  when  he  comes  in,  I  daresay  he  will  give  the 
cheque  to-day,  for  no  time  ought  to  be  lost." 

The  Prince  agreed  that  no  time  should  be  lost ;  and  having  thus  to  all  seeming- 
brought  the  key  of  Sir  Ham's  money  coffers  within  his  victorious  reach,  his  elation 
got  the  master  of  him,  and  it  was  in  no  histrionic  spirit  that  he  stood  up  to  grasp 
the  hands  of  the  lovely  girl  who  had  so  bravely  furthered  his  aims.  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  clock  was  just  then  marking  a  minute  to  one,  or  else  there  is  no 
guessing  how  far  he  might  have  pushed  his  demonstrations  of  gratitude ;  for  with 
women  he  was  never  timid.  As  it  was,  he  took  Grace's  hands  before  she  could  be 
aware  of  his  intentions,  and  flinging  himself  on  one  knee  over  her  footstool,  said 
yearningly — 

"  In  our  country,  beautiful  Signorina,  we  pay  debts  of  friendship  in  love's 
money.  You  have  befriended  Descamisado,  who  is  my  brother  ;  let  me  requite  you 
in  his  name,"  and  glancing  deeply  and  passionately  into  her  eyes,  he  suddenly 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

It  was  all  so  quickly  done  that  she  uttered  a  cry  and  rose,  freeing  herself  from 
his  embrace  with  a  first  flush  of  indignation.  But  she  did  not  order  him  from  the 
room  as  she  would  have  done  with  an  Englishman.  Allowances  must  be  made  for 
the  peculiar  ways  of  foreigners ;  and  Prince  Casino,  on  raising  himself  from  his 
footstool,  smiled  seraphically,  as  though  quite  unaware  that  he  had  taken  any 
liberty.  Besides,  Sir  Ham's  brougham  trundled  up  to  the  door,  and  if  Grace  had 
screamed,  or  scolded,  or  even  shown  that  she  was  overmuch  displeased,  there  must 
have  been  a  scandal — and  of  what  use  would  scandal  have  been  to  her  ? 
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So  Grace  fled  from  the  room,  and  left  the  Prince  to  face  Sir  Ham  alone.     But 
she  did  not  remain  away  long,  for  luncheon  was  served,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  be 
absent  while  the  important  business  conference  took  place.       Of  that  conference 
there  is  no  need  to  say  much.       The  victim  Knight  talked  business  as  he  ate,  and 
was  plied  with  champagne  under  pretext  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  Prince's 
country  to  drink  healths  every  time  a  dish  was  removed.       He  lost  his  head,  and 
so  did  Lady  Pennywoddle,  the  wife  of  his  bosom.       Every  time   the  butler  lifted 
the  gold-capped  bottles  of  Clicquot  out  of  their  frosted  silver  pails,  and  every  time 
the  rosy  liquid  fizzed  up   in   bubbles  from  the   bottoms  of  the   hollow-stemmed 
glasses  into  the  bowls,  so  every  time  did  Sir  Ham  and  his  lady  feel  bubbles  of  glory 
fizz  up  into  their  own  honest  heads.       The  Knight  ended  by  not  perceiving  that 
there  were  any  risks  in  the  loan  at  all — the  public  would  buy  up  the  scrip  at  a 
premium,  and  he  should  clear  the  profits  ;  that  is  simply  what  the  operation  meant. 
At  his  third  glass  of  wine,  Sir  Ham  hated  Robgroschen,   who  had  come  and  tried 
to  take  this  thing  out  of  his  reach,  like  a  mean,  skulking  German,    having  no  sort 
of  right  to  live  in  Cannon  street.       At  his  fourth  he   slily  wondered  whether  he 
could  not  hold  out  for  twelve  per  cent,  instead  of  ten,  and  so   squeeze  out  more 
profits  from  an  embarrassed  country,  for  the  instincts  of  the  British  business  man 
are  irrepressible.     At  dessert,  when  he  fell  to  on  a  plateful  of  strawberries  soused  in 
claret,  he  blushed  at  the  hint  that  he  should  soon   have  a  foreign  order  of  knight- 
hood— dark  blue,  like  the  Garter — to  put  over  his  waistcoat  when  he  dined  in  noble 
company  ;  and  he  became  fully  prepared  to  grasp  the  necessity  suggested  to  him 
for  corrupting  the  press.     Yes,  Dexter  should  insert  long  advertisements  and  finan- 
cial puffs  every  day  ;  and  twenty  thousand  pounds   would  not  be  too  much  to. 
square  the  rest  of  the  journals.     He  knew  something  about  it,  for  he  had  paid  over 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  advertise  the  Oyster-shell  Company  ;  and  he  would  give 
the  Prince  a  cheque  on  the  Bank  of  England  with  pleasure  by-and-bye,  provided  it 
were  agr^d  that  Robgroschen  should  abandon  his  pretensions.     The  Prince  under- 
took that  Robgroschen  should  abandon  everything,  even  though  he  were  forced  to 
clutch  his  throat  and  make  his  German  teeth  rattle  ;  and  he   added  :  "For  it  is 
most  evident  to  me,  Sir  Ham,  that  you  should  have  this  loan  to  yourself.     Rob- 
groschen has  only  brains,  while  you  have  genius.      I  was  saying  to  Miss  Marvell 
that  it  was  an  astonishment  to  me  why  Monsieur  Paramount  did  not  make  you  his 
Minister  of  Finance.     But  when  they  see  how  you  manage  this  loan,  they  will  come 
to  you  and  say,  'Take  these  finance  seals/  and  you  will  become  whatever  you 
please— Peer,  Lord- Lieutenant,  everything  great  ;  for  i  added  to  Miss  Marvell, 
*  Genius  is  like  the  cork,  he  swims  ever  to  the  surface.'  "      Grace  reddened  at  this 
cool  fiction,  but  Sir  Ham  swallowed  it  whole,  and  gasped,  with  the  claret  dribbling 
over  his  lips,  "  I  was  a  fule  ever  to  make  bones  about  this  affair.       We'll  arrange 
everything  at  my  office  to-morrow,  and  this  very  afternoon  I'll  go  and  see  Jiddle- 
dubbin,  and  get  him  to  come  shares  wi'  me." 

Now,  Alderman  Sir  ^oel  Jiddledubbin  sprang  from  a  long  line  of  wind-instru- 
ment makers,  and  was  hiniBeii  a  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Organ- 
builders.  He  was  also  the  tried  "friend  of  Sir  Ham,  so  that  those  who  said,  Penny- 
woddle, might  add  in  the  same  breath,  Jiddledubbin— just  as  those  who  relied  on 
Jiddledubbin  might  count  with  equal  certainty  on  Pennywoddle.  But  Jiddle- 
dubbin was  corroded  by  the  anxiety  to  mix  with  high  society.  He  had  served  the 
office  of  Sheriff,  and  was  scudding  under  full  sail  towards  the  Mayoralty  ;  but  he 
had  never  dined  with  a  lord  except  in  public  ;  and  this  grieved  him,  for  he  had 
sons  and  daughters,  and  much  money  which  he  would  have  cheerfully  invested  in 
procuring  coronetted  husbands  for  his  girls  all  round.  In  this  respect  he  had  been 
outpaced  by  Pennywoddle  ;  but  the  two  held  close  together,  for  Jiddledubbin  had 
a  great  and  well-founded  belief  in  Penny woddle's  capacities,  and  felt  honoured  by 
his  friendship.  When  Pennywoddle  had  started  the  Oyster-shell  Company, 
Jiddledubbin  had  bought  numerous  shares,  and  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Managing 
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Board  ;  and  when  now  Sir  Ham  stated  that  he  would  see  Jiddledubbin,  it  was 
certain  that  the  latter  would  endorse  a  scheme  which  might  yield  him  an  increment 
of  social  position  ;  so  that  it  was  exactly  as  if  Sir  Ham  had  said  : — "  The  loan  is 
concluded,  and  Jjddledubbin  and  I  are  the  pair  who  will  float  it." 

A  quiet  furtive  smile  from  the  Prince  rewarded  Grace  for  the  sealing  of  the 
treaty,  and  she  feigned  to  turn  away,  as  if  she  had  not  forgiven  the  liberty  which 
he  had  taken  with  her.  But  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  prudish  with  this  Italian,  for  to 
the  rebuffs  of  coyness  he  paid  no  heed.  Throughout  luncheon  he  had  repeatedly 
cast  amorous  glances  at  her,  looked  toastingly  into  her  eyes  while  raising  his  glass 
to  his  Hp3,  and  indulged  in  such  other  vagaries  as  had  obliged  her  in  self-defence 
to  frown  and  shake  her  head  at  him.  But  these  frowns,  which  imply  a  stealthy 
understanding,  are  almost  as  good  as  smiles  ;  and  the  Prince  apparently  thought 
so,  for  on  taking  leave  of  Grace  he  gave  her  hand  a  tender  squeeze,  so  that  she  had 
absolutely  no  means  of  conveying  to  him  that  she  was  offended.  But  perhaps  she 
was  not  very  much  offended,  for  the  gentleman  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour 
before  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  ordered  the  carriage  round,  that  she  might  go 
and  call  on  Mary.  She  wished  to  see  her  and  enlist  her  sympathies  on  behalf  of 
the  recognition  of  Rio-Brigande  by  the  British  Government  before  Sir  Ham  coulcl 
broach  that  subject  to  Mayrose. 

Mary  received  her  with  a  cry  of  delight,  for  she  was  not  suspicious.  She  Ijked 
Grace,  and  was  thankful  to  her  for  living  with  Lady  Pennywoddle  and  acting  to  her 
as  a  companion.  That  Grace  could  harbour  any  unscrupulous  schemes  for  her  own 
self-aggrandisement,  or  that  her  ascendancy  over  Sir  Ham  was  getting  to  be  of  a 
singular  kind,  Mary  had  never  perceived  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Grace  was  careful 
about  her  behaviour  towards  Sir  Ham  when  Mary  was  present ;  and,  in  the  next, 
Mary  was  so  absorbed  in  her  husband  that  she  had  eyes  and  ears  for  little  else  but 
what  concerned  him.  Her's  was  one  of  those  ivy -like  natures  which  cling  with  all 
their  strength  to  whatever  they  attach  themselves — wifely,  devoted  natures  who 
would  be  constantly  flinging  themselves  into  the  fire  for  the  man  they  loved,  if  that 
man  would  let  them.  When  Grace  came  in,  Mary  had  been  seriously  studying  for 
two  hours  a  book  about  etiquette  and  precedence — two  sciences  which  seemed  to 
her  more  obstruse  than  metaphysics,  but  which  she  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
master  on  the  sly,  so  as  never  to  commit  any  blunders  which  should  make  her  hus- 
hand  wince.  She  was  getting  more  and  more  conscious  how  defective  her  education 
had  been  in  the  social  arts,  and  had  set  her  ambition  on  reading  in  her  husband's 
eyes  that  he  was  satisfied  with  her  general  deportment  and  language  among 
strangers.  But  this  ambition  had  not  as  yet  been  realised,  for  Mary's  impulsive 
sincerity  made  her  ignore  many  of  those  necessary  restraints  called  white  lies,  and 
betrayed  her  into  solecisms  which  moved  some  people  to  smile,  and  others  to  arch 
their  eyebrows.  Beside  the  book  on  etiquette  lay  a  large  pile  of  invitations,  for, 
despite  her  solecisms,  Mary,  as  a  Minister's  wife,  was  widely  in  request  among  So- 
ciety. All  these  she  brushed  aside  to  jump  and  welcome  Grace,  when  the  latter 
was  announced. 

"  Oh,  dear  Grace,  how  nice  !"  she  exclaimed,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  kiss 
friend.  "  I  have  not  seen  you  alone  for  an  age,  but  we  will  spend  a  chatty  after- 
noon together  now.  I  was  going  to  the  park  by  and  bye,  but  I  would  rather  stay 
in  and  talk.  How's  mamma  ?" 

"  Very  well,  dear,  and  sends  her  love." 

"  Poor  mamma !"  prattled  Mary,  taking  off  Grace's  bonnet,  and  leading  her  to-    » 
wards  a  blue  satin  causeuse,  comfortably  contrived  for  two.     "  I  thought  of  going  to 
Kensington  after  breakfast,  but  I  was  not  in  bed  till  five  o'clock  this  morning,   and 
not  up  till  eleven.     That  makes  four  days  running  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  before 
being  home.     It's  an  extraordinary  life." 

*•  I  hear  you  are  seen  everywhere,  dear,  and  everywhere  admired." 
"  Oh,  admired  !  But  it's  not  only  the  going  out  at  nights  and  being  home  good- 
ness knows  when ;  it's  the  letters  I  receive.  Look  at  all  those  cards !  I  must 
answer  them  every  one.  And  notes  from  people  who  wish  me  to  be  patroness  to 
this  and  that ;  and  people  who  want  money  because  they  are  wretched.  And  then 
dressmakers  ! — I  should  never  have  thought  I  could  spend  so  much  in  dresses  ?" 
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"  If  you  spent  the  whole  mint,  dear,  you  are  pretty  enough  to  show  it  off  well." 
"  Oh,  but  it's  sinful  what  I  spend  I  assure  you.  When  we  were  married  Freddy 
said  that  as  we  should  have  forty  thousand  a  year  he  would  give  me  four  thousand 
for  pin-money  ;  and  I  laughed,  thinking  no  woman  could  ever  lay^  out  such  a  sum 
as  that  on  herself.  Well,  if  it  wasn't  that  Freddy  makes  me  so  many  presents  I  find 
it  wouldn't  be  a  bit  too  much." 

"  Everything  worth  having  costs  dear.  That  was  a  noble  dress  you  were  wear- 
ing the  other  night  at  the  Duchess  of  Newmarket's." 

"  Wasn't  it  a  lovely  dress  ?  And  yet  it's  the  cheapest  I  have.  It  appears  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  Silk  Mercers'  Company  to  make  a  present  of  silk  every  year  to 
one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  this  year  it  was  the  African  Secretary's  turn. 
But  the  silk  came  on  the  day  when  Lord  Stonehenge  resigned,  so  he  sent  it  to  me, 
with  his  compliments— five-and-twenty  yards  of  the  rosiest  silk  you  ever  saw.  I'm 
sure  it's  as  good  as  any  the  French  can  make  ;  I  said  so  to  Fred,  who  laughed  and 
bought  five-and-twenty  yards  of  Lyons  just  like  it  next  day,  so  that  I  might  com- 
pare, as  he  said.  Of  course  that  was  all  fun,  for  he  believes  that  everything  English 
is  better  than  what  you  get  abroad  ;  but  then  he  takes  every  opportunity  for  giving 
me  things.  Last  week  I  wanted  two  pear-shaped  pearls  with  diamonds  to  wear  as 
ear-rings  with  my  grand  necklace,  and  I  sent  to  Malachi's,  who  showed  me  two 
beauties,  only  they  were  two  hundred  guineas  each,  which  I  thought  too  dear  ;  so  I 
told  the  man  to  take  them  away,  lest  I  should  be  tempted.  Well,  I  happened  to 
mention  tl^is  to  Fred,  and  next  evening  at  dinner  I  found  the  box  with  the  pearls  in 
it  under  my  napkin."  And  hereat  two  tears  sprang  into  Mary's  eyes. 
"  Well,  dear,  you  are  happy,  that's  the  great  point." 

"  Oh,  so  happy!"  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  little  sigh;  "  so  happy  that  I  am 
afraid  sometimes  it  can't  last ;  and  yet,"  added  she,  vivaciously,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  reassure  me,  for  there  are  a  pack  of  spiteful  women  in  society  who  would 
like  to  make  me  miserable,  and  I  am' glad -of  it,  or  else  everything  would  be  too 
smooth.  But  I  must  tell  you  the  revenge  I  took  yesterday  on  one  of  them  ;  it  was 
very  wicked,  and  I  hope  Freddy  won't  hear  of  it,  for  he  would  look  grave,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it,"  and  taking  Grace's  two  hands  Mary  drew  near  to  her  and  broke 
into  a  long  and  merry  peal  of  laughter  that  filled  the  boudoir. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  I  am  impatient  to  hear,"  asked  Grace,  laughing  too. 
"  Oh,  it  is  horribly  ill-natured,  but  I'd  do  it  again  to  anybody  who  spoke  ill  of 
my  husband,"  pursued  Mary  decisively.  "  Well,  last  night  we  were  at  Lord 
Stonehenge's,  and  you  know  it's  Freddy  who  has  got  his  place,  so  that  one  might 
expect  him  to  be  a  little  sore  at  our  not  agreeing  with  his  politics.  But  he  is  a  true 
nobleman,  and  his  wife  is  charming,  and  they  received  us  with  exquisite  friendli- 
ness, doing  their  best  to  show  us  that  there  was  no  bitter  feeling  in  them  at  all. 
However,  there  were  a  great  many  people  at  the  party,  and  among  them  some  of 
those  spiteful  cats  who  hate  Freddy  and  me.  You  know  it  all  began  when  Freddy 
tried  to  take  up  your  poor  papa's  case  ;  they  said  he  wanted  reforms,  and  that  made 
him  a  great  many  enemies." 
"Yes,"  said  Grace,  coldly. 

"Well,  they  are  vicious  as  hyaenas.  There  is  that  over-dressed  Lady  Coral- 
mere,  who,  I  believe,  wished  Freddy  to  fall  hi  love  with  her,  though  her  husband 
is  alive  still — the  brazen-faced  thing !  And  there  is  Lady  Canonlaugh,  who  has  no 
business  to  meddle  with  us,  but  does  it  because  she  is  a  base  hypocritical  creature, 
who  likes  to  scratch.  Now  when  I  was  passing  through  one  of  the  rooms  on  Lord 
Stonehenge's  arm,  I  saw  Lady  Canonlaugh  stare  at  me  through  her  glasses,  then 
giggle  and  stop  to  whisper  to  somebody,  just  as  if  there  was  something  ridiculous 
about  me  or  my  dress.  You  know  the  way  women  have  when  they  want  to  make 
some  one  feel  uncomfortable.  So  I  knew  I  was  reddening,  and  thought.  *  Now, 
my  lady,  I'll  just  give  you  back  your  own,  and  some  more  with  it,  and  I  contrived 
to  get  a  seat  not  far  from  her,  where  she  could  hear  everything  I  said.  There  were 
soon  plenty  ol  gentlemen  round  me,  and  I  fell  talking  to  Lady  Beaujolais,  who 
brought  the  conversation  on  to  a  Charity  for  sending  good  books  to  the  Siamese, 
and  added  that  Lady  Canonlaugh  was  one  of  the  patronesses.  '  Oh,  then  I  should 
like  to  send  a  subscription  to  Lady  Canonlaugh  ,'  I  said,  quite  loud ;  '  but  where 
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shall  I  address  it  to — to  Richmond?'  "  Here  Mary  was  seized  with  another  fit  of 
laughing.  "  You  should  have  seen  the  sensation  !  Sir  Windsor  Chatt,  who  delights 
in  a  spiteful  thing,  had  to  turn  away  to  conceal  his  laughter,  and  I  glanced  coolly 
towards  Lady  Canonlaugh,  who  had  become  yellow  as  a  lemon,  and  shot  me  a  look 
like  an  adder's  sting.  Soon  after  she  got  up  and  had  her  carriage  called,  and  you 
may  imagine  what  she  felt  all  the  while,  for  it  was  at  Richmond  that  some  shock- 
ingly improper  thing  occurred  between  her  and  an  old  flame  of  hers — Prince  Casino. 
Lady  Albert  Drone  had  told  me  all  about  it." 

"  Prince  Casino  !"  echoed  Grace,  giving  a  start,  and  turning  pale. 

"  Yes  ;  the  Italian  whom  I  saw'  speaking  to  you  at  our  party.  He  is  very  nice, 
I  believe  ;  but  he  was  never  in  love  with  her,  I'll  be  bound,  for  he  has  too  much 
good  taste  ;  only  she  threw  herself  at  his  head." 

"Ah!"  sighed  Grace  with  evident  relief ;  "  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Prince 
Casino  was  a  man  to  fancy  such  a  person  as  Lady  Canonlaugh  ;  but  I  have  come 
to  speak  to  you  about  him,  dear.  He  has  been  with  Sir  Ham  all  the  morning  ; 
and,  do  you  know,  great  things  are  going  to  happen.  Your  papa  means  to  lend  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  regenerate  Rio-Brigande,  which  would  go  altogether  to  ruin 
but  for  him." 

"  Dear  Papa  !  he  is  always  generous,"  said  Mary,  innocently. 

"  Yes  ;  it's  most  generous  of  him,  and  he  hopes  to  make  a  great  deal  by  the 
loan.  It  was  Prince  Casino  who  put  it  in  his  way  ;  and  Sir  Ham  is  very  anxious 
that  Lord  Mayrose  should  induce  the  British  Government  to  recognize  Rio-Bri- 
gande in  order  that  those  poor  people  may  have  every  chance  of  regeneration.  It's 
a  long  and  most  touching  story." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  all  about  it !"  exclaimed  Mary  ;  "  but  if  it's  going  to  be  long  we 
will  have  some  tea,  and  I'll  tell  the  servants  that  I'm  not  at  home  to  anybody." 

Mary  rose  to  touch  the  bell,  and  soon  the  maid  brought  in  a  tray  with  a  re- 
markably ugly  tea-service  ;  only  the  tea-pot  and  cups  were  of  authentic  porcelain 
from  China,  and  therefore  quite  as  valuable  here  as  a  real  Staffordshire  teapot 
might  be  at  Nankin.  Over  these  things  and  their  concomitant  tea-cakes  the  two 
friends  lingered  in  confidential  talk  on  Rio-Brigande,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  two 
or  three  ;  for  the  subject  as  dilated  on  by  Grace  became  quite  as  interesting  to  Mary 
as  it  had  been  to  Grace  herself  when  broached  by  the  Prince.  Mary  never  read 
any  paper  but  the  Morning  Post — and  the  Beporter,  of  course,  for  the  divorce  cases, 
like  every  other  fine  lady — and  she  always  skipped  the  foreign  news,  so  that  she 
was  unaware  that  Rio-Brigande  had  been  having  more  revolutions  ;  indeed  she  was 
not  sure  that  she  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  country  before.  But  it  took  little 
time  to  awaken  her  liveliest  sympathies  on  behalf  of  that  heroic  Senor  Descamisado, 
whom  she  had  readily  accepted,  as  her  mother  had  done,  for  a  sort  of  religious  young 
man  intent  upon  making  a  number  of  foreign  Fenians  read  their  Bibles  and  be- 
have themselves  with  propriety.  She  thought  it  quire  natural  that  her  papa  should 
be  willing  to  lend  money  to  such  a  gentleman  on  good  security  ;  and  nothing  ap- 
peared to  her  easier  to  obtain  than  the  recognition  of  the  repentant  Rio-Brigandi- 
ans  by  the  British  Government.  At  least  she  thought  this  easy  to  obtain  when  she 
was  assured  that  no  money  payments  would  be  involved  in  the  recognition,  for  she 
was  already  enough  versed  in  politics  to  know  that  getting  money  out  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  not  easy. 

But,  woman-like,  what  she  chiefly  observed  in  the  long  talk  about  this  far-off 
land  was,  that  Grace  frequently  recurred  to  Prince  Casino,  praising  his  manliness, 
his  eloquence,  his  noble-hearted  devotion  to  the  people's  interests.  Once  or  twice, 
too,  Grace  manoeuvred  so  as  to  draw  from  Mary  some  disparaging  remark  about 
Lady  Canonlaugh,  with  an  apparent  view  to  convincing  herself  that  between  that 
lady  and  the  Prince  there  remained  nothing  resembling  an  attachment.  Remem- 
bering the  attention  that  the  Italian  had  paid  to  Grace  at  her  party,  and  hearing 
Grace  now  intoning  his  praises  so  feelingly,  Mary  quietly  pieced  this  and  that  to- 
gether while  her  friend  spoke  ;  and  at  length,  when  Grace  had  finished,  Mary  sud- 
denly slipped  an  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Prince  Casino  seems  to  have  been  very  enthusiastic  in  all  this  affair,  dear," 
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she  whispered  archly  ;  "  but  it  strikes  me  that  his  making  you  so  thoroughly  a  con- 
fidant of  all  his  intentions  shows  that  he  must  be  in  love  with  you. ' 

" Oh  Mary  "  said  Grace,  recoiling  under  the  abruptness  of  the  impeachment  ; 
but  the  blush  that  mantled  to  her  face  proved  to  Mary  that  her  shaft  had  hit  straight. 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  be  in  love  with  you  ?"  proceeded  Mary,  laughing.  I  saw 
how  much  he  was  struck  by  you,  the  other  day  ;  and  you  must  marry  some  one. 
Then  he  is  a  prince,  you  know,  and  very  rich,  from  all  I  hear ;  he  has  vineyards  m 
Italy.  And,  darling,  what  a  glorious  princess  you  would  make  !" 

Grace,  in  some  confusion,  suffered  herself  to  be  caressed  ;  but,  as  it  was  growing 
late  she  glanced  at  the  clock  and  said  it  was  time  for  her  to  be  going  home. 
"  Lady  Penny woddle  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me,"  she  observed,  rising. 

"Oh  but  you  must  wait  and  tell  Freddy  all  you  have  been  saying  to  me," 
protested 'Mary.  "  I  shall  never  remember  all  that  about  Senor  Descamisado  and 
the  tobacco  monopolies.  That  was  how  you  betrayed  yourself,  dear.  No  one  but 
a  girl  in  love  could  have  kept  so  many  business  details  in  her  head." 

°  Grace  reddening  again,  vowed  that  she  was  not  in  love,  and  added  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  speak  to  Lord  Mayrose  herself.  But  this  matter 
was  settled  by  Mayrose  returning  before  she  had  put  on  her  bonnet.  Mary,  hear- 
ing her  husband's  brougham,  ran  down  stairs  to  meet  him,  and  returned  in  a 
moment  with  her  arm  linked  in  his.  , 

u  Freddy,  here  is  Miss  Marvell,  who  wishes  to  coax  a  state  favour  out  of  you," 
she  began,  introducing  him,  playfully.  "She  wants  Her  Majesty's  Government 
anxiously  to  consider  the  expediency  of  recognizing  the  Republic  of  Rio-Brigande. 
I  think  that  is  how  they  put  it  officially." 

Mayrose  had  always  been  on  coldly  respectful  terms  with  Grace  Marvell ;  and 
she  had  kept  on  equally  distant  terms  with  him.  To  see  them  one  would  have 
thought  that  he  disliked  her,  and  that  she  had  against  him  some  secret  cause  for 
resentment.  He  had  not  been  told  by  Mary  that  he  was  to  meet  Grace,  and  now 
seemed  taken  aback  by  the  rencontre  and  by  his  wife's  little  speech. 

"  I  saw  Sir  Ham  not  an  hour  ago,  and  he  talked  to  me  about  Rio-Brigande," 
he  said,  looking  hard  at  Grace  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  You  have  seen  Sir  Ham  ;  then  he  has  told  you  everything  about  the  loan, 
I  presume  ?"  was"  her  calm  rejoinder,  as  she  turned  to  adjust  her  bonnet  opposite  a 
glass. 

"  Yes,  I  met  Sir  Ham  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  told  me  about  a  loan, 
for  five  millions  which  he  had  been  induced  to  undertake.  I  confess  the  communica- 
tion surprised  me." 

There  was  a  tone  of  displeasure  in  the  answer  that  did  not  escape  Mary's  quick 
ear,  so  she  did  not  press  Grace  to  remain  to  dinner.  Mayrose  gave  Grace  his  arm 
to  take  her  down  to  her  carriage,  and  as  he  handed  her  in,  said  quietly,  "  May  I 
inquire,  Miss  Marvel,  whether  you  have  given  my  wife  all  the  details  about  this 
loan  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did  so  by  Sir  Ham's  desire.     I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  wrong." 

"  Oh,  nothing  wrong !  I  merely  wished  to  know  whether  those  details  were 
known  to  yourself.  Thanks  1"  And  as  he  turned  back  into  the  house  a  light 
flashed  upon  him. 

It  flashed  on  him  that  Grace  Marvell  must  be  the  "  parties "  who  had  so 
strangely  driven  Sir  Ham  off  his  former  sober  track.  Sir  Ham  had  come  to  him 
in  a  lobby  at  Westminister,  and  point-blank  informed  him  of  the  loan,  mentioning 
it  as  a  settled  affair,  and  without  taking  his  advice  upon  the  prudence  or  advisabil- 
ity of  it.  Indeed,  after  hurriedly  stating  that  he  hoped  the  British  Government 
would  facilitate  his  loan  by  recognizing  Rio-Brigande,  he  had  shuffled  off  as  if  re- 
solved not  to  hear  any  dissuading  advice. 

This  was  not  like  the  Sir  Ham  of  old  times.  Mayrose  said  nothing  to  Mary 
when  he  rejoined  her  upstairs,  but  while  dressing  he  puzzled  out  what  he  should  say 
to  her  at  table.  From  what  he  could  see  of  Sir  Ham's  strangely- altered  behaviour, 
the  Knight  was  being  made  use  of  by  unscrupulous  designers,  who  were  pushing 
him  into  a  course  of  foolish  adventure.  Hence  his  odd  request  to  be  made  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  other  demand— quite  as  odd  for  the  man  who  had 
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no  son — to  be  created  a  peer.  In  all  this,  Mayrose's  position  was  delicate  ;  for  he 
had  received  some  .£500,000  from  Sir  Ham  as  Mary's  marriage  portion,  and  had  no 
claim  whatever  on  the  rest  of  his  father-in-laws's  estate,  although  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  Mary  would  inherit  it.  He  shrank  from  appearing  to  meddle 
with  Sir  Ham's  disposal  of  his  own  money,  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  loan  to  Kio-Brigande  struck  him  as 
being  an  investment  so  reckless,  so  absurd,  that  he  felt  bound  earnestly  to  warn 
the  Knight  against  it.  So  at  dinner,  availing  himself  of  a  moment  when  the  ser- 
vants were  out  of  the  room,  he  said  to  Mary — 

"  I  feel  some  scruple  about  advising  your  father  in  money  matters,  Mary  ;  tut 
you  can  do  so  with  more  propriety,  and  I  should  like  you  to  represent  to  him  that 
whatever  money  he  lends  to  Bio-Brigande  will  be  lost." 

11 1  saw  the  scheme  did  not  please  you,  dear,"  answered  Mary,  with  anxious 
tenderness.  "You  know  something  about  the  country,  then  ?" 

"  Too  much,  unfortunately.  It  .is  a  state  which  never  pays  its  debts,  and  has 
been  three  times  bankrupt  in  twenty  years.  No  prudent  capitalist  would  embark  a 
shilling  on  the  prospects  of  such  a  country,  and  as  to  any  recognition  of  it  by  our 
Government,  that  is  out  of  the  question  till  Kio-Brigande  has  settled  institutions." 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  exclaimed  Mary;  "  but  Prince  Casino  has  been  describing  it  as 
such  a  nice  place.  It  was  he  who  recommended  it  to  papa." 

"  Casino,  eh  ?  I  might  have  suspected  there  was  somebody  of  that  kind  lurking 
behind.  But " — here  another  light  broke  upon  Mayrose,  and  he  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork — "  I'll  be  bound,  my  dear,  Casino  and  Miss  Marvell  are  in  love  with  each 
other."  4 

"  Why,  how  did  you  guess  ?"  enquired  Mary,  astonished,  but  not  laughing,  for 
the  question  was  too  gravely  put.  "I  only  found  it  out — or  thought  I  did — this 
afternoon." 

"Then  it  is  true,"  continued  Mayrose,  knitting  his  brow,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  reflected  in  silence,  and  then  he  added,  "  my  suspicions  may  be  un- 
founded, Mary ;  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  Miss  Marvell  and  Casino  were  conspiring 
to  make  a  dupe  of  your  father." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  can  you  think  that  ?"  exclaimed  Mary  so  aghast 
that  from  that  moment  her  appetite  left  her." 

"  Well,  I  don't  give  it  as  a  fact;  but  in  such  cases  a  woman's  eyes  are  more 
observant  than  a  man's,  and  I  advise  you  to  watch  for  yourself  and  see.  As  forme,, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  dissuade  your  father  from  a  speculation  which  I  am  convinced 
would  ruin  him." 

This  conversation  was  pursued  at  intervals  till  the  close  of  dinner,  and  Mary 
undertook  to  go  to  Kensington  the  next  morning  and  diligently  reconnoitre  the 
state  of  affairs.  That  evening  she  had  to  go  to  a  party  at  Lady  Tumb's,  but  May- 
rose  did  not  accompany  her.  Every  moment  of  his  time  was  required  to  assist  in 
perfecting  the  divers  clauses  of  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill,  which  was  to  come  on 
for  second  reading  on  the  following  Monday,  it  being  then  Thursday.  He  was 
going  that  evening  to  a  private  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  in  which  the  650  electoral 
circumscriptions,  in  whicli  the  three  kingdoms  were  to  be  divided  by  the  new  Act, 
would  be  carefully  studied.  Between  these  cares  and  the  departmental  work  which 
occupied  him  by  day,  he  was  growing  thin  and  pale  ;  but  he  knew  that  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  his  labours,  for  the  nation  was  being  lashed  into  strong  excite- 
ment by  the  newspapers  of  all  parties,  and  the  battle  promised  to  be  a  tough  one. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

VIOLET   CHEVYCHA.SE   TAKES   THE    FIELD. 

Mary  was  not  the  woman  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  her  feet,  and  next  morn- 
ing she  was  at  Kensington  by  breakfast  time,  trying  to  get  at  the  truth  concerning 
the  loan,  and  to  warn  her  father,  as  she  had  been  advised.  But  for  once  she  found 
Sir  Ham  obdurate.  Her  influence  over  him  seemed  to  have  vanished.  He  was 
affectionate,  but  cut  her  remonstrances  short  by  running  away  to  the  city  ;  though. 
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before  departing  he  remarked,  in  a  half-angry  to^  quite  new  to  her,  that  he  trust- 
ed Mayrose  would  requite  the  obligations  owing  to  his  father-in-law  by  doing  what 

WaS  Mary  was  not  more  successful  in  her  efforts  to  'penetrate  Grace's  position.  She 
was  loth  to  believe  her  friend  guilty  of  dark  designs  j  and  yet  she  would  have  sus- 
pected truth  incarnate  if  her  husband  had  bidden  her  so  to  do.  However,  after  a 
while  she  was  compelled  to  reflect  that  her  husband's  suspicions  had  perhaps  been 
hasty.  If  she  had  possessed  astuteness  enough  to  guess  that  Grace  had  for  more 
than  a  year  been  planning  her  ascendancy  over  Sir  Ham,  in  view  of  making  the 
Knight  serve  her  at  any  moment  she  wished,  Mary  might  have  perceived  into  what 
meshes  her  father  was  being  drawn.  But  not  divining  Grace's  ascendancy,  the  one 
link  needful  to  make  continuity  of  design  apparent  was  missing.  Mary  discovered 
that  Grace  had  scarcely  known  Prince  Casino  a  month,  and  it  was  impossible,  she 
thought,  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  two  could  have  fallen  in  love,  got  engaged; 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  carried  it  out  to  successful  execution  against  so  cautious 
a  man  as  her  father.  Besides,  Grace  showed  the  utmost  artlessness  in  answering 
all  the  questions  put  to  her.  "  You  seem  to  suspect  me  of  something,  dear,"  she 
said  at  last,  in  an  affectionate  tone,  when  Mary  had  got  through  what  sounded  like 
a  searching  cross-examination  ;  "  what  is  it  ? " 

1  'Nothing,"  answered  Mary,  evasively,  "why  should  I  suspect  you?  Only 
my  husband  thinks  that  this  loan  is  a  bad  thing,  and  I  hoped  you  might  try  to 
dissuade  papa  from  it." 

"  The  loan  was  proposed  to  Sir  Ham  by  Prince  Casino,  and  Sir  Ham  saw  in  it 
an  occasion  both  of  doing  good  and  of  earning  a  great  deal  of  money,"  answered 
Grace,  with  innocence.  "  The  Prince  can  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  other 
than  that  of  helping  his  friend  ;  and  Sir  Ham  has  experience  enough  not  to  let 
himself  be  enticed  into  any  money  affair  of  a  hazardous  character.  I  do  not  see, 
dear,  how  I  could  venture  to  #ive  Sir  Ham  advice  in  an  affair  of  which  he  must 
know  so  much  more  than  I.  You  forget  that  I  am  only  a  visitor  in  your  father's 
house." 

"  That's  true,"  replied  Mary,  whose  heart  smote  her  ;  and  she  kissed  Grace  as 
usual  when  she  went  away.  But  she  was  in  dire  perplexity.  She.  had  left  Berke- 
ley Square  at*  an  hour  when  polite  society  are  still  in  their  beds,  and  she  shrank 
from  returning  to  tell  Mayrose  that  her  early  morning's  work  had  resulted  in  no- 
thing. She  thought  she  would  call  on  Lady  Beaujolais  and  take  counsel  of  her — 
in  strict  confidence,  of  course.  Lady  Beaujolais  had  been  very  amiable  to  her  of 
late,  and,  although  the  ladies  had  not  reached  the  point  of  calling  each  other  Mary 
and  Alice  respectively,  yet  Mary  felt  th^at  the  Countess  was  about  the  only  friend  of 
her  own  sex  she  had.  Then  Lady  Beaujolais'  acquaintance  with  life  was  so  nicely 
profound  that  she  would  assuredly  be  able  to  say  whether  Prince  Casino  was  likely 
to  have  unworthy  motives  in  urging  the  loan  ;  for  having  never  heard  of  loan  com- 
missions, Mary  herself  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  such  motives. 

Unfortunately,  two  hours  of  most  confidential  talk  with  Lady  Beaujolais  only 
led  to  the  Countess  gathering  an  entirely  wrong  impression  of  the  whole  affair.  It 
is  true  that  her  ladyship  prattled  during  most  of  the  time  about  her  own  troubles — 
the  worrying  duties  that  beset  her  as  Lord  Chamberlain's  wife,  the  difficult  prob- 
lems in  etiquette  which  she  required  to  solve,  the  base  conduct  of  a  French  author, 
who  had  threatened  to  write  a  pamphlet  if  his  plays  were  banished  from  the  Eng- 
lish stage  as  immoral — and  amid  her  concern  about  these  afflictions  she  could  only 
listen  with  one  ear  as  it  were  to  Mary's  narrative  and  queries.  But  listening  with 
one  ear,  she  was  yet  enabled  to  deliver  as  luminous  a  judgment  as  many  a  judge 
who  has  slept  soundly  on  his  bench  whilst  a  case  was  being  tried  before  him. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Mayrose,"  she  said  impressively,  "  it  is  my  experience  that 
whenever  a  man  bestirs  himself  actively  in  any  money  business,  he  has  unworthy' 
motives.". .,  i)(™  J9^  ^  ..V!Ti  ,Hrri>  yrft  i  ,f  ot  ru;iuow  eiit  ion  &«w  rx/sl/T 

"  Oh,  Lady  Beaujolais  !     Then  do  you  really  think  the  Prince-*— 3  V.v'^  «»,{, 

"  Well,  I  think  the  point  is  this  :  Who  is  Miss  Marvell  ?  Nobody.  And  how 
much  money  has  she  ?  None.  Who  is  Prince  Casino  ?  Nobody. "Tflf,do  nrj 

"  But  I  fancied  a  Prince  was  somebody." 
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"  Not  a  foreign  one,"  answered  the  Countess,  speaking  as  if  she  had  now  be- 
come a  sovereign  authority  on  such  matters.  "You  see  those  Italian  princes  are 
sometimes  the  younger  sons,  and  there  are  so  many  morganatic  marriages  among 
them  that  you  are  afraid  to  look  closely  into  pedigrees.  I  suppose  Prince 
Casino's  estates — unentailed,  mind — would  be  held  in  the  square  outside,  and  if  he  is 
mixing  in  any  money  affair  with  your  father  I  would  certainly  advise  you  to  keep  a 
watch  on  him." 

This  was  explicit  enough,  and  Mary  drove  home  revolted  at  the  blackness  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  foreigners  in  particular.  She  had  asked  the  Countess  to 
keep  her  secret,  but  naturally  Lady  Beaujolais  communicated  the  story  in  confi- 
dence to  several  dear  friends  who  called  on  her  in  the  afternoon.  She  gave,  how- 
ever, a  version  of  her  own,  which  was  that  Lord  Mayrose's  father-in-law  being 
about  to  issue  a  loan,  Lord  Mayrose  was  very  anxious  to  help  him  by  persuading 
the  Cabinet  to  recognize  some  place  in  America,  but  that  Prince  Casino  and  that 
forward  Miss  Marvell  were  improperly  trying  to  get  some  of  the  profits  into  their 
own  hands.  This  account  was  retailed,  without  evil  intentions,  before  several  of  the 
ladies  who  had  formed  the  Boudoir  Cabal ;  Lady  Coralmere,  Violet  Chevychase, 
Mrs.  Coney  Bussle,  and  Lady  Canonlaugh. 

Now,  Lady  Canonlaugh  was  still  smarting  under  the  epigram  launched  at  her 
by  Mary,  at  Lady  Stonehenge's  party.  She  felt  towards  Mary  and  her  belongings 
as  only  a  woman  can  feel  who  has  been  publicly  exposed  to  ridicule,  and  her  ani- 
mosity was  not  lessened  by  hearing  that  Mary  stood  arrayed  against  Prince  Casino 
— her  whilom  tender  cavalier,  whose  truant  attentions  to  Grace  Marvell  she  was 
disinclined  to  credit  on  Mary's  sole  assertion.  Lady  Canonlaugh  was  sufficiently 
ripe  in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  know  all  about  loans.  Her  hatred  throwing  a  lurid 
light  on  the  transactions  which  Lady  Beaujolais  had  related,  she  was  enabled  to 
perceive  at  a  glance  what  advantage  might  be  taken  of  them  to  repay  her  enemy 
with  usury.  So  she  instantly  exclaimed,  with  maliciously  feigned  wonder,  that 
Lord  Mayrose's  part  in  this  affair  amounted  simply  to  employing  State  influence  to 
favour  his  private  speculations.  "  Are  you  sure  of  your  facts,  my  dear  ?"  she  added: 
"  the  thing  is  so  extraordinarily  grave." 

"Why  grave?"  asked  pretty  Lady  Beaujolais,  who  had  never  glanced  at  the 
thing  in  this  light. 

"Why,  my  dear,  we  have  none  of  us  the  right  to  make  the  Government  serve 
our  private  interests,"  answered  Lady  Canonlaugh,  in  a  most  sanctified  tone. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  all  about  it,  Lady  Canonlaugh,"  cried  Violet  Chevychase,  rushing 
eagerly  across  the  room ;  I  can  believe  that  man  capable  of  anything ;  but,  to  begin 
with,  what  is  a  loan  ?" 

"  They  issue  shares,  somebody  runs  off  with  all  the  money,  and  it  gets  put  into 
the  papers,"  suggested  Lady  Coralmere,  with  a  smile. 

"No;  you  are  thinking  of  a  joint-stock  company,"  interposed  Mrs.  Coney 
Bussle,  who,  as  the  wife  of  a  pushing  M.P.,  was  acquainted  with  everything,  except 
humour. 

Lady  Canonlaugh  explained  very  correctly  what  a  loan  was,  and  then  described, 
but  less  concisely,  how  a  Minister  could  make  his  investments  in  one  highly  profit- 
able. "  Supposing  your  husband  were  to  take  an  interest  in  somebody,"  she  said, 
affably,  to  Violet ;  "it's  only  supposition,  of  course  ;  but  say  he  wanted  that  some- 
body to  get  on  well  in  Society,  obtain  credit  of  tradesmen,  attract  people  to  her 
house,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  to  induce  you  to  present  that  somebody  at 
Court,  and  drive  about  with  her  in  the  park " 

"  Oh,  but  he  never  dare  to  do  such  a  thing,"  interrupted  Violet,  indignantly. 

"  That  is  because  you  are  a  strong  Government,  dear,"  replied  Lady  Canon- 
laugh,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm.  "  Lord  Mayrose,  however,  has  so  much  power  in 
the  present  Cabinet  that  he  might  prevail  on  Lord  Lobby  to  recognize  that  Ameri- 
can State,  and  then  he  would  be  in  the  exact  position  of  your  husband  coaxing  you 
to  patronize  the  improper  somebody  I  have  imagined." 

Exemplified  in  this  way,  the  offence  seemed  to  Violet  more  heinous  than  fancy 
could  picture,  and  so  it  did  to  Lady  Coralmere  and  Mrs.  Coney-Bussle.  Lady 
Beaujolais,  who  had  no  conscientious  scruples  about  using  any  Government  to 
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serve  her  own  interests,  and  who  indeed  was  of  opinion  that  Governments  existed 
only  to  serve  the  ends  of  high-born  ladies— Lady  Beaujolais  bethought  her  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  some  of  the  scrip  of  this  loan  for  nothing.  Now  that 
she  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Mayroses  the  experiment  might  be  worth  trying. 
The  same  subtle  thought  was  occurring  to  Mrs.  Coney-Bussle,  who  pondered  how 
she  might  show  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  some  civility— though  this  would  not  pre- 
vent her  from  denouncing  Lord  Mayrose's  shocking  behaviour  wherever  she  went ; 
for  the  crime  of  having  knocked  all  her  false  hair  off  was  one  that  would  cry  for 
vengeance  till  her  death-bed.  Virtuous  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  already  concocted  a 
scheme  for  ascertaining  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  loan  from  Prince  Casino,  and 
getting  scrip  gratis  also,  through  him,  if  the  undertaking  were  sound. 

Violet,  however,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  voracious  order  of  womankind,  re- 
flected only  that  here  at  least  was  a  clearly  denned  malpractice  for  which  Mayrose 
could  be  abused,  outspokenly  vilified,  and  perhaps  brought  to  account.  His  former 
transgressions,  capital  as  they  seemed  to  her,  were  no  offences  at  all  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people,  and  but  very  venial  sins  in  the  eyes  of  some  others.  But  even  the 
aggravating  persons  who  hold  that  a  man  might  marry  for  money,  or  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple to  place,  would  exclaim  at  a  Minister  who  tried  to  swindle  the  public  in  the 
name  of  Government — for  it  came  to  that,  so  Lady  Canonlaugh  honourably 
avouched.  Full  of  this  seething  idea,  Violet  resolved  to  start  off  and  warn  her  father 
and  mother,  her  husband,  and  everybody,  that  the  avenging  retribution  for  May- 
rose's  heartless  conduct  to  Zellie  might  begin  without  delay.  She  stopped  just  long 
enough  to  hear  Lady  Canonlaugh  repeat  all  her  explanations  with  additional  forc- 
ible comments  on  the  honour  of  England,  the  purity  of  statesmanship,  and  other 
quaint  things  ;  then  she  fled.  Lady  Beaujolais  would  have  liked  her  to  stay  and 
be  regaled  with  the  lamentable  story  of  that  French  author's  conduct;  but  Violet 
was  like  an  excited  young  huntress,  who  has  long  watched  for  game,  and  at  length 
sights  it. 

She  drove  to  Rosemary  House,  alighted  so  quickly  that  it  needed  her  footman's 
manly  arm  to  prevent  her  stumbling  over  her  dress,  and  ran  upstairs  to  the  boudoir, 
where  her  mother  and  sister  were  alone. 

Zellie  was  lying  on  the  sofa  near  an  open  window,  before  which  a  single  lace 
curtain  was  drawn,  and  Lady  Rosemary  was  seated  working  beside  he£  Zellie  was 
very  pale  and  weak,  and  her  eyes  seemed  preternaturally  enlarged  by  the  illness 
through  which  she  had  passed.  The  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  slanting  through  the 
lace  curtain  threw  the  shadow  of  its  variegated  tracery  on  the  dress  which  she  was 
wearing,  so  that  she  seemed  clothed  in  some  heavy  brocade,  which  added  to  her 
look  of  prostration  and  langour.  Nevertheless  she  was  better  that  day  than  she 
had  been  for  some  weeks,  and  her  mother  had  been  gently  urging  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  definite  determination  about  her  marriage.  Lord  Hor- 
nette  was  most  chivalrous  and  forbearing.  He  came  every  day  to  inquire  about 
her  health,  and  sent  her  regularly  each  morning  large  bouquets  of  choice  flowers  ; 
bnt  it  was  evident  that  the  delay  and  the  consciousness  of  making  no  progress  in 
Zellie's  affections  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and  Lady  Rosemary  remarked 
that  it  would  not  be  kind  to  put  upon  a  man  so  patient  and  devoted  the  slight  of 
continued  coldness.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  he  might  grow  offended  and  ask  to 
be  released  from  his  engagement. 

Zellie  listened  in  silence  ;  but  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  mother  saw  a  few 
tears  trickle  under  the  lashes.  It  was  best  not  to  notice  these  tears,  so  Lady 
Rosemary,  with  an  inward  sigh,  changed  the  subject,  and  by  and  bye  ceased  speak- 
ing and  worked  noiselessly.  There  had  been  stillness  in  the  room  for  some  min- 
utes when  Violet  entered  precipitately  like  a  little  termagant,  her  sapphire  eyes 
gleaming,  and  her  lips  trembling  with  impatience  to  make  her  disclosure.  She 
scarcely  took  time  to  kiss  her  mother  and  sister,  but  exclaimed.  "Mamma,  I  have 
&uch  horrible  news  !  I  always  told  you  Lord  Mayrose  was  a  man  unworthy  of  any 
regard,  and  now  you  will  pee  that  I  was  right  !"  But  during  the  next  five  miuutes 
her  talk  was  sweet,  incoherent  babble— interjections  and  denunciations  bristling  up 
like  small  needles  over  a  texture  of  narrative  all  entangled.  Violet  was  aware  that 
she  would  cruelly  wound  Zellie  by  abusing  Mayrose,  but  she  thought  the  time  had 
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come  when  the  marriage  with  Lord  Hornette  ought  to  be  accomplished.     It  provok- 
ed her  to  see  her  sister  fret  and  pine  away  ;  and  she  hoped  that  by  demonstating 
Mayrose  to  be  a  mean,  dishonourable  man,  she  might  succeed  at  length  in  destroy 
ing  her  sister's  tenacious  attachment  for  him — only  she  did  all  this  too  wildly  for 
effect. 

Lady  Rosemary  had  laid  down  her  work,  and  sat  with  astonished  eyes  listen- 
ing to  her  younger  daughter  ;  but  at  Violet's  first  pause,  she  said,  gravely  : — 

"My  dear  child,  I  wish  you  would  collect  yourself.  I  do  not  understand  a 
word  you  have  been  saying." 

"  Why,  mamma,  it's  plain  enough.  He  wants  to  foist  an  improper  woman 
upon  society — at  least,  no,  he's  in  a  loan,  and  they  issue  shares,  and  then  hell  run 
away,  and  it  will  all  be  put  in  the  papers.  That  is  how  they  manage  it." 

"  I  can  make  no  sense  at  all  out  of  such  a  statement,  Violet." 

"  But,  mamma,  Lady  Canonlaugh  and  Lady  Coralmere  were  both  saying  that 
the  honour  of  England  would  be  compromised,  Lady  Beaujolais  was  sure  of  her 
facts,  and  nobody  ever  heard  before  of  a  minister  trying  to  swindle  the  public." 

"Nor  will  anybody  now,  you  may  be  sure,"  replied  Lady  Eosemary. 

Zellie  had  propped  herself  on  one  elbow  to  hear. 

"  No,  mamma  ;  it's  a  wicked  untruth  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  blanched  face, 
and  her  whole  frame  quivering.  "I  do  not  kndw  why  you  come  and  say  these 
things,  Violet ;  but  you  miss  no  chance  of  doing  what  you  know  will  vex  and  annoy 
us.  I  wish  you  would  stay  away  and  never  come  near  me." 

"  But  it's  no  untruth,  Zellie  ;  and  you  are  quite  unreasonable,"  retorted  Violet,, 
with  irritation.  "  I  think  it  is  time  you  should  know  the  truth  about  certain 
people  who  palm  themselves  off  for  saints." 

"  Hush,  Violet,  you  see  you  are  only  paining  your  sister,"  remonstrated  Lady 
Rosemary,  and,  having  stooped  to  soothe  Zellie,  who  had  fallen  back  exhausted  on 
her  pillow  after  her  outburst,  she  withdrew,  and  beckoned  Violet  to  follow  her. 

They  remained  an  hour  together,  but  Violet  must  have  contrived  to  make  her 
meaning  clearer  in  private  colloquy  than  she  had  done  before,  for  when  she  left 
the  house  the  Countess,  who  had  now  become  very  serious  and  agitated,  sat  down 
to  write  a  note,  which  was  soon  after  carried  to  Berkeley-square. 

That  is  why,  when  Mayrose  returned  home  to  dinner  that  evening,  he  found 
a  letter  begging  him  in  the  most  pressing  way  to  call  at  Rosemary  House  at  10 
o'clock.  The  Countess  promised  that  she  would  be  waiting  alone  to  see  him. 

Now,  Mayrose  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  Rosemary  House  since  the 
morning  when  the  report  of  his  marriage  with  Zellie  had  been  publicly  contradicted. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

ZELLIE'S  DREAM. 

t 

He  went,  however,  and  without  telling  his  wife  where  he  was  going.  At  dinner 
Mary  had  recounted  to  him  her  failure  to  check  her  lather  in  his  loan  enterprise  ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  worries  of  a  day's  hard  labour,  had  put  him  out  of  spirits, 
for  he  attached  little  importance  to  Mary's  rather  excited  assurances  that  she  was 
not  going  to  let  herself  be  baffled  by  her  first  attempts.  He  thought  her  weak  and 
not  over  shrewd,  and  would  have  been  strengthened  in  this  impression  had  she 
informed  him  that  she  had  taken  Lady  Beaujolais  into  her  confidence.  But  this 
she  wisely  avoided  doing.  Her  reticence,  however,  prevented  him  from  guessing  why 
Lady  Rosemary  wanted  to  see  him  so  urgently.  He  thought  over  every  reason  but 
the  right  one  as  he  was  being  driven  to  the  house  where  he  knew  Zellie  was  ;  and 
when  the  Countess  came  forward  and  pressed  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear 
Freddy,  I  should  have  had  no  peace  if  you  had  not  come  I"  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  was  the  matter. 

She  noticed  his  surprise,  which  gave  her  instant  comfort ;  and  of  course  things 
were  soon  placed  in  their  true  light.  Mayrose  told  her  he  had  only  heard  of  the  loan 
the  day  before,  and  that  it  had  given  him  much  uneasiness,  though  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent  his  father-in-law  acting  injudiciously .  He  had  relied  on  Mary  to  remonstrate,, 
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but  she  had  fatted.  As  to  the  recognition  of  Eio-Brigande,  so  far  from  favouring 
such  a  course,  he  had  warned  Lord  Lobby  that  day  that  pressure  might  be  put  upon 
him  by  Sir  Ham ;  and  he  had  begged  the  Earl  on  no  account  to  be  influenced  by 
'Sir  Ham's  relationship  towards  him  (Mayrose),  for  that  he  should  himself  vote 
against  the  recognition  of  Eio-Brigande  if  the  absurd  question  were  ever  brought 
before  the  Cabinet.  When  Mayrose  heard  that  Society  was  already  busy  attribut- 
ing to  him  him  complicity  in  the  loan,  he  did  not  redden  or  grow  angry,  for  the 
newspaper  abuse  lavished  upon  him  since  he  had  become  a  Minister  had  rendered 
him  callous  to  slanders— even  as  Mithridates  grew  callous  to  poison  by  tasting  daily 
thereof.  He  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  When,  however,  he  ascertained  that 
the  rumour  had  arisen  through  Mary  having  called  on  Lady  Beaujolais,  and  pre- 
sumably misexplained  everything  to  her,  he  made  a  resigned  gesture,  -and  said, 
"  Poor  Mary  !  she  means  well,  but  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  before  she  has 
done.  I  suppose  you  heard  that  she  mortally  offended  Lady  Canonlaugh  the  other 
night.  Men  are  laughing  about  it  in  the  clubs,  but  I  cannot  reproach  her  for  it." 

"  Yet  she  is  your  wife,  and  you  should  give  her  advice,"  said  Lady  Kosemary, 
affectionately.  "  No  man  is  more  capable  of  moulding  a  loving  woman's  character 
than  you." 

"  I  cannot  play  the  part  of  Mentor,  dear  Lady  Kosemary,"  said  Mayrose, 
mechanically  taking  up  a  book  and  turning  over  the  leaves.  "  Our  characters  are 
so  dissimilar,  that  if  once  I  began  to  find  fault,  I  might  say  more  than  she  would 
understand  and  wound  her." 

"  There  are  ways  of  finding  fault.  Mary  is  very  young  and  her  devotion  to  you 
would  make  her  take  a  pleasure  in  following  your  counsels." 

"  I  doubt  if  we  ever  take  a  pleasure  in  being  warned  of  our  defects — though, 
after  all,  these  are  no  defects  which  consist  only  in  too  great  truthfulness,"  sighed 
Mayrose.  "  Besides,  I  owe  my  present  position  to  Mary,  and  if  she  damages  it  I 
shall  still  be  her  debtor.  A  man  who  has  married  for  money  must  not  crow  too 
much  like  a  master  in  his  own  house." 

This  was  so  bitterly  said,  and  the  remark  was  so  singular,  that  Lady  Eosemary 
glanced  with  anxiety  at  Mayrose.  He  laid  down  his  book,  and  stood  up  to  lean 
against  the  mantleshelf,  but  the  Countess  held  out  a  hand  to  him,  and  he  took  a 
seat  by  her  side.  "What  is  it,  my  dear  Frederick — are  you  not  happy?"  she 
inquired  with  motherly  concern  ;  and  he  did  not  immediately  answer. 

But  while  this  scene  was  being  enacted,  a  silent  witness  of  it  had  crept  into 
the  adjoining  room,  and  was  listening  to  every  word  of  Mayrose's  with  bated 
breath. 

When  Lady  Rosemary  had  come  into  the  small  drawing-room  to  meet  May- 
rose,  she  had  left  Zellie  dozing  on  the  sofa  in  her  boudoir,  for  Zellie  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  out  to  evening  parties.  Towards  half-past  ten,  however,  Zellie 
awoke,  and  feeling  disinclined  to  sleep  again,  rose  to  fetch  a  book  which  she 
thought  lay  on  the  table.  But  the  book  was  not  there,  so  Zellie  passed  into  the 
next  room,  found  the  volume,  and  was  returning  with  it,  when  she  was  stopped  by 
hearing  the  murmur  of  voices.  She  approached  the  door  whence  the  sounds  came, 
thinking  that  her  father  and  mother  were  alone  together.  But  with  her  fingers  on 
the  handle  she  paused,  and  all  the  blood  receded  from  her  face,  for  she  had  recog- 
nized the  voice  as  Mayrose's. 

She  had  not  seen  him  once  since  his  marriage,  and  had  seldom  heard  his  name 
pronounced,  for  Lady  Rosemary  refrained  from  alluding  to  him  in  her  presence. 
She  knew  that  he  had  become  a  Minister,  and  in  the  Morning  Poi>t,  which  her 
maid  brought  her  in  bed  every  morning,  contrary  to  orders,  she  frequently  read 
his  name,  and  sometimes  short  speeches  of  his,  over  which  she  would  pore  for 
hoiirs.  She  had  also  sent  her  maid  in  secret  to  buy  one  of  his  photographs,  pro- 
curable with  those  of  other  prominent  public  men  at  all  the  shops,  and  that  oblig- 
ing domestic  had  complied  by  purchasing  her  a  whole  assortment  of  vignettes  and 
iull  length  cartes  de  visite.  But  most  of  these  had  been  taken  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  they  showed  Mayrose  such  as  he  was  after  he  had  returned  from  his 
travels.  A  yearning  desire  now  seized  Zellie  to  gaze  without  being  seen  at  the 
man  whose  image  was  present  in  her  mind  day  and  night — the  man  whose  remem- 
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brance  she  had  striven  to  put  away,  sinking  under  the  effort  into  an  illness  which 
had  brought  her  to  death's  door.  During  a  minute  she  battled  against  the  desire, 
but  it  was  irresistible,  and  with  beating  heart  and  kindling  eyes  she  stole  from  the 
room,  glided  down  a  broad  passage  which  ran  the  length  of  the  first  floor,  and 
with  noiseless  steps  reached  the  door  of  the  room  next  that  where  her  mother  and 
Mayrose  were. 

This  room  was  one  of  a  suite  which  were  lighted  up  every  evening  whether 
company  was  expected  or  not.  The  folding-doors,  by  which  the  rooms  communi- 
cated with  each  other,  were  left  wide  open  ;  and,  as  the  entrances  from  the  pas- 
sage were  in  the  corners  nearest  to  these  folding-doors,  and  at  right  angles  with 
them,  anyone  who  entered  cautiously  could  stand  behind  the  folding-doors,  as 
behind  a  screen,  and  see  into  the  next  room  unobserved.  Zellie  did  this,  glancing 
fearfully  on  the  right  and  left  of  hei  to  watch  if  any  tell-tale  mirror  would  reflect  her 
form,  and  when  she  saw  that  there  was  no  danger  of  this,  she  advanced  on  tip- toe, 
blushing  and  paling  turn  by  turn  at  what  she  was  doing,  and  looked. 

The  Countess  and  Mayrose  were  seated  close  together.  The  room  was  furnished 
in  Japanese  style — that  is,  on  walls  painted  white  were  stretched  pieces  of  silk  with 
Japanese  figures,  between  frames  of  gilt  bamboo  ;  quaint  potteries,  blue  and  red, 
ornamented  the  mantleshelf  and  tables  ;  the  andirons  in  the  fireplace  were  supported 
by  huge  brass  toads,  and  a  square  Japanese  lantern  hung  from  the  ceiling,  shedding 
a  queerly  soft  light  over  the  silent  room. 

Mayrose's  face  was  turned  towards  Zellie,  and  it  was  an  altered  face.  Work 
and  excitement  had  thinned  it,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  hard- 
ened by  those  lines  which  set  their  stamp  on  every  man  in  a  high  position  who  is 
obliged  to  refuse  much  that  is  asked  of  him,  and  to  make  his  will  constantly  over- 
ride opposition.  But  Zellie  thought  the  features  beautified  by  their  gravity.  Her 
fascinated  glance  was  fixed  upon  them  with  a  wistful  look  of  pity  for  the  care  they 
betrayed,  and  of  admiration  for  the  power  and  courage  they  revealed.  She  had 
promised  herself  that  she  would  take  but  one  glance  and  then  retreat ;  but  when 
were  such  self -promises  ever  kept  ?  She  felt  enchained  to  the  spot,  for  she  had  come 
just  in  time  to  hear  her  mother's  question,  "Are  you  not  happy  ?"  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating  as  she  waited  for  the  answer. 

Mayrose  took  one  of  the  Countess's  hands  and  pressed  it  between  his. 

"  No,  I  am  not  happy  !"  said  he,  wretchedly.  "  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of,  and  nothing  gives  me  satisfaction.  It  is  a  just  visitation.  There  is  no  blessing 
on  those  who  perjure  themselves  in  swearing  that  they  love  a  woman  when  they 
have  only  married  her  from  ambition." 

"But  you  did  nothing  of  the  sort,"  faltered  the  Countess.  "These  are 
morbid  fancies  that  are  haunting  you,  my  poor  boy. " 

"  I  never  loved  Mary,  and  I  do  not  love  her  now,"  answered  Mayrose,  despond- 
ingly.  "  I  do  not  know  what  short  madness  it  was  that  possessed  me  when  I  first 
thought  that  I  could  get  happiness  by  obtaining  that  poor  child's  money.  I  fancied 
myself  miserable  then,  but  if  all  the  pangs  of  those  days  could  return  to  me  with 
the  freedom  and  self-respect  which  ought  to  have  made  my  sufferings  easy  to  bear, 
I  think  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive." 

"But  why  wish  for  what  is  impossible?"  asked  the  Countess,  brushing  some 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "Your  first  duty  now  is  to  your  wife.  You  should  try  to 
love  her  and  make  yourself  happy  with  her.  If  you  do  not,  the  time  must  come 
when  she  will  find  out  your  true  feelings,  and  then  you  will  have  the  remorse  of 
having  saddened  her  life  along  with  your  own.  A  woman,  you  know,  never 
recovers  from  such  a  blow." 

"  That  is  the  dread  which  embitters  every  hour  of  each  day,"  replied  Mayrose, 
with  despair.  "You  asked  me  why  I  did  not  give  Mary  advice,  but  I  am 
trembling  at  each  moment  lest  in  some  hasty  word  or  look  of  mine  she  should  dis- 
cover my  secret.  I  know  it  would  kill  her  ;  and  if  she  was  hurried  to  her  grave  by 
my  fault,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  murdered  her  with  my  hand." 

"  This  is  dreadful ;  but  you  must  pray  for  strength  and  guidance."  said  the 
Countess,  unable  to  check  her  tears.  "  You  will  surmount  these  melancholy  feel- 
ings if  you  are  resigned  and  patient. " 
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"  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  my  sin  will  find  me  out,  and  bring  upon  me  some 
crushing  and  deserved  disgrace,"  was  Mayrose's  depressed  answer.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  such  will  be  the  case.  This  loan  which  my  father-in-law  has  un- 
dertaken has  come  upon  me  as  a  first  note  of  warning.  As  to  Mary,  I  can  show 
her  all  kindness,  and  feign  to  love  her  as  I  do  now,  but  my  real  sentiments  towards 
her  can  never  change."  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  lowering  his  voice  till  it 
scarce  rose  above  a  whisper,  he  bent  nearer  to  the  Countess :  "  Dear  Lady  Rose- 
mary, you  have  been  as  a  mother  to  me— let  me  make  my  full  confession.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  mentioned  the  subject  to  you,  and  it  shall  be  the  last- 
but  to  speak  will  relieve  me.  Since  my  return  to  England  I  have  loved  Zellie  with 
all  my  heart — oh,  how  deeply  !— and  every  day  seems  to  add  to  my  love.  When  I 
came  into  this  house  I  trembled  like  a  boy,  thinking  I  might  meet  her  here.  If  I 
had  done  so,  God  knows  how  I  should  have  borne  it !  My  pulse  throbs  faster  now 
from  knowing  that  she  is  under  this  roof." 
The  Countess  was  crying  fast. 

"  I  guessed  this  long  ago,  my  poor  boy !  But,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  You 
would  have  prevented  so  much  unhappiness  !" 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  but  Hornette  led  me  to  think  that  you  wanted  him 
to  marry  Zellie.  He  came  to  me  suddenly.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
might  be  your  plans,  and  I  feared  to  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  marry  Zellie  for  her 
fortune. 

"  How  could  I  have  thought  you  capable  of  such  a  thing'" 
"  Well,  you  see,  I  was  capable  of  such  a  thing,  for  I  have  done  it  since ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  some  preconsciousness  of  my  baseness  that  made  a  coward  of  me. 
Yet,  I  feel  that  if  I  had  married  Zellie  I  could  never  have  stooped  to  an  unworthy 
act — she  would  have  ennobled  my  whole  being.  Well,  it  was  not  to  be,  and  I  must 
bear  my  cross.  How  is  Zellie  ?" 

"  She  has  been  very  ill,"  said  the  Countess,  drying  her  eyes,  and  waiting  some 
seconds  before  she  could  answer.  "  But  now,  Frederick,  my  beloved  boy,  my  son, 
promise  me  that  Zellie  shall  never  hear  anything  of  this  from  you.  I  feared  we 
were  going  to  lose  her  ;  but  she  is  better  now,  and  we  hope  that  her  marriage  will 
not  be  put  off  much  longer.  Lord  Hornette  is  so  much  attached  to  her  that  her 
life  may  be  happy  if  she  is  never  allowed  to  suspect  what  you  have  told  me. 

"  She  shall  never  hear  it  from  me,"  promised  Mayrose,  earnestly,  though  with 
a  moan. 

"  Much  as  it  may  cost  you,"  added  the  Countess,  whose  tears  would  not  cease 
flowing,  "  when  you  next  meet  her — for  of  course  you  must  meet  soon  or  late — try 
and  make  her  believe  that  you  are  thoroughly  happy.  If  she  has  ever  felt  any- 
thing more  than  a  sisterly  affection  for  you,  the  knowledge  that  your  whole  heart 
belongs  to  your  wife  will  impel  her  to  bestow  all  her  love  on  her  husband." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  done  enough  mischief  as  it  is,  and  you  may  trust  me  not  to  do 
any  more.  But" — and  his  voice  quavered  a  little — "  thank  God  I  believe  in  future 
life,  where  misunderstandings  are  cleared  up  ;  and  there  Zellie  will  hear  from  me 

what  I  am  forbidden  to  tell  her  now " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  Lady  Rosemary  drew  him  towards  her,  and 
sobbed  on  his  neck.  In  their  embrace  they  were  as  mother  and  son  mourning  a 
common  sorrow,  and  when  Mayrose  left  the  house  he  was  in  a  manner  comforted. 
Nothing  but  his  pallor  and  a  deeper  seriousness  than  usual  gave  trace  of  the  emo- 
tions he  had  undergone. 

As  for  Zellie,  white  as  a  winding  sheet,  she  stole  from  the  room  as  silently  as 
she  had  entered,  and  when  Lady  Rosemary  returned  to  the  boudoir  where  she  had 
left  her,  she  found  her  daughter  apparently  sleeping.  And  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  agitated  sleep.  The  Countess  sat  down  and  tried  to  hold  her  breath  not  to 
awake  the  sleeper ;  but  Zellie  seemed  to  wake  nevertheless.  She  looked  at  her 
mother  with  a  deep,  strange  glance,  wandering,  yet  soft.  "  Mamma,  dear,  I  have 
had  a  dream,  and  I  thought  my  illness  left  me.  I  feel  quite  well  now." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LORD    HORNETTE   PUTS   OUT   HI 

The  characters  of  high-born  women  have  often  no  chance  of  asserting  them- 
selves. From  girlhood  to  old  age  the  woman  who  is  rich  and  of  good  family  lives 
in  a  temperate  atmosphere  of  easily  gratified  desires,  or,  if  she  have  a  whim  difficult 
to  state,  it  must  be  a  small  one  to  be  struggled  for  with  the  smaller  qualities  or 
foibles  of  human  nature  ;  and  conventional  restraints  prevent  her  from  exhibiting 
even  these  too  markedly.  Custom  and  prejudice  have  made  the  woman's  part  in 
life  very  small.  She  is  expected  to  be  chaste,  but  if  she  comply  with  this  rule 
Society  credits  her  with  all  other  virtues  in  favour  of  this  one,  and  she  may  pass 
through  the  world  without  anybody  suspecting  that  she  possessed  idiosyncracies  of 
heart  and  mind  which  in  a  man  would  have  constituted  a  strong  or  heroic  character. 
It  is  only  when  some  deep  passion  is  thwarted  that  a  convulsion  may  arise,  upheav- 
ing all  the  contents  of  a  woman's  heart,  as  the  riches  and  flints  of  the  soil  are  thrown 
up  by  an  earthquake.  The  convulsion  seldom  lasts  long;  but  as  the  eruption  which 
rends  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  permanently  alter  the  outlines  of  a  tract  of 
country,  so  the  brief  crisis  through  which  a  woman  passes  after  some  cross  or  great 
joy  in  love  may,  and  generally  does,  modify  the  whole  tone  of  her  mind  thence- 
forth. It  is  then  that  her  education  and  natural  instincts  may  begin  to  operate 
with  unsuspected  force  for  good  or  evil. 

From  the  day  of  Mayrose's  interview  with  Lady  Rosemary  it  was  noticed  that 
Zellie's  health  mended  rapidly.  The  Countess  attributed  this  to  Providential  suc- 
cour, the  doctors  to  their  medicines ;  but  all  pronounced  the  change  almost  mira- 
culous. Colour  returned  to  the  patient's  cheeks,  strength  to  her  limbs,  animation 
to  her  voice  and  eyes.  She  begged  to  be  treated  no  longer  as  an  invalid,  and  talked 
of  going  out  to  the  parties  and  riding  in  the  Park  every  day  so  soon  as  ever  the  pal- 
lor of  the  sick  room  should  have  finally  forsaken  her.  By  the  end  of  three  days  the 
Countess  commenced  hoping  that  all  traces  of  Zellie's  affection  for  Mayrose  had 
been  obliterated,  and  that  the  marriage  with  Lord  Hornette  might  soon  be  happily 
solemnized ;  but  it  was  on  this  third  day  when  Lord  Hornette  called  to  pay  his 
usual  visit,  that  Zellie  asked  to  receive  him  alone  ;  and  she  then  told  him,  with 
little  preface,  that  she  wished  her  engagement  with  him  to  be  broken  off. 

She  was  wearing  a  white  and  blue  muslin  dress,  and  had  put  a  red  rose  in  her 
hair,  and  another  in  her  girdle.  If  she  had  wished  to  excite  Lord  Hornette's  love 
by  heightening  her  revived  beauty  with  a  touch  of  coquetry  she  could  not  have 
appeared  to  better  effect.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  she  had  never 
seemed  to  him  so  well  worth  winning  as  now,  when  returning  health  seemed  to 
have  made  their  wedding  immediately  possible.  Love  had  rendered  him  so  patient 
with  her — he  who  was  patient  with  nobody  else,  man  or  woman — that  he  did  not  at 
once  accept  her  rebuff. 

"  If  you  desire  our  marriage  to  be  postponed  again,  Lady  Zell,  I  will  willingly 
consent,  much  as  a  long  delay  would  pain  me,"  he  said,  grown  a  little  pale. 

"  I  do  not  wish  the  marriage  postponed,  Lord  Hornette,  but  definitely  broken 
off,"  she  answered,  toying  with  a  smelling-bottle  she  had  taken  from  the  table. 
"  And  may  I  enquire  why  ?"  he  asked,  his  anger  beginning  to  rise. 
"  You  must  know  why.     You  are  aware  that  I  never  loved  you,  for  I  frankly 
told  you  so." 

"  You  did  tell  me  that  you  had  formed  an  unrequited  attachment  for  a  person 
whose  name  you  did  not  mention ;  but  you  added  that  if  I  would  be  content  with 
what  it  was  in  your  power  to  give,  you  would  endeavour  to  do  your  duty  as  my 
wife."  The  Earl  spoke  in  a  tone  of  trembling  indignation,  as  his  hand  clutched  the 
brim  of  his  hat. 

"  Well,  I  have  altered  my  mind,"  replied  Zellie,  with  cruel  calmness.  "  I  cam 
never  be  your  wife ;  but  to  sooth  your  self-respect  I  leave  you  free  to  say  that  it 
was  you  who  broke  off  with  me,  and  to  allege  any  reasons  you  please." 

The  Earl's  lips  became  ashy  white,  and  his  glance  kindled  as  he  answered — 
"  My  self-respect  will  not  be  soothed  by  telling  a  falsehood.     If  you  refuse  me 
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after  having  allowed  me  so  long  to  believe  in  your  fidelity,  I  shall  say  simply  that 
you  refused  me." 

"  Or  that  I  have  jilted  you.  You  are  welcome  to  circulate  either  version,  Lord 
Hornette,"  she  said,  rising.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  own  constancy, 
but  let  this  be  the  last  confidential  meeting  between  us." 

When  Lord  Hornette  had  gone  away,  well-nigh  stunned  by  this  unexpected 
and  feelingless  rejection,  Zellie  ran  to  tell  her  mother  what  she  had  done.  But  in 
the  Countess's  boudoir  she  found  her  sister,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  Lady  Eose- 
mary  was  not  in  the  room.  Zellie  embraced  Violet,  and  straightway  appraised  her 
of  what  had  happened.  "  You  may  say  everywhere  that  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
Lord  Hornette,  Violet.  I  have  just  sent  him  away." 

"  You  have  done  that !  "  said  Violet,  starting  up  in  stupefaction. .  "  Well,  of 
all  the  foolish,  wilful  things " 

"  I  have  done  it  because  I  pleased,"  interrupted  Zellie,  coldly.  "And  listen 
to  me,  Violet.  The  other  day  you  tried  to  wound  me,  by  saying  wicked,  .false 
things  about — about — you  know  whom.  Well,  we  are  alone  here  as  sisters,  and  I 
promise  you  that  if  ever  you  breathe  another  word  against  him  in  my  hearing,  I 
shall  never  see  or  speak  to  you  again,  even  though  you  crawled  to  my  feet  and 
asked  me  to  forgive  you." 

Violet  waxed  rebellious,  the  blood  rose  to  her  face,  and  her  lips  quivered  ;  but 
meeting  Zellie's  determined  glance  as  she  essayed  to  speak,  she  saw  that  her  sister 
was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  women  and  girls  must  not  be  pushed  to  lengths. 
Happily,  she  loved  her  sister,  and  so  put  a  curb  on  her  tongue  ;  but  the  effort 
almost  made  her  chest  burst. 

"  Well,  as  you  choose.  Be  provoking  and  thoughtless,  and  make  mamma  and 
me,  and  everyone  who  loves  you,  miserable,"  she  said,  with  gulping  resignation. 
But  after  a  moment  a  gust  of  anger  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she  asked  naively, 
"  I  may  say  what  I  think  about that  man  when  you  are  not  there  ?  " 

"  Behind  my  back  you  may  say  and  do  whatever  the  malice  and  envyjof  others 
can  suggest  to  a  prejudiced  woman.  But  remember  this— that  if  ever  I  hear  of 
your  assailing  hirn,  I  shall  defend  him,  no  matter  what  others  may  think  of  me  ; 
and  i!  ever  I  find  him  suffering  from  slander  or  conspiracy  in  which  you  have  a 
part,  I  shall  treat  you  as  my  worst  enemy.  So  be  warned.  Now  I  am  going  to 
tell  papa  and  mamma." 

Lord  Rosemary,  though  he  objected  to  ruffle  himself,  was  distressed  by  Zellie's 
communication,  for  he  did  not  see  how  after  this  he  could  face  the  Duke  of  Bum- 
blebeigh,  with  whom  be  liked  to  play  whist ;  Lady  Rosemary  was  sincerely  grieved. 
But  the  combined  chagrin  of  Zellie's  parents  was  nothing  beside  the  wrath  of  Lord 
Hornette.  He  left  the  house  in  a  fury,  and  spoke  roughly  to  his  coachman,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  proved  the  agitation  of  his  spirit,  for,  like  a  thorough  nobleman,  he 
was  generally  much  more  civil  to  his  inferiors  than  to  his  equals.  Not  knowing 
that  Violet  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  his  interview  with  Zellie,  he  ordered  his 
coachman  to  drive  him  to  her  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  but  at  .Hyde  Park 
Corner  his  excitement  had  become  too  intense  to  allow  of  his  remaining  pent-up  in 
a  brougham.  He  alighted,  and  cooled  himself  by  going  through  the  park  on  foot. 
It  thus  happened  that  when  he  arrived  in  Grosvernor  Square,  Violet,  not  less 
excited  than  himself,  had  got  there  before  him.  He  found  her  standing  on  the 
steps  of  her  house,  with  a  brace  of  footmen  holding  the  hall  door  open  behind  her, 
while  she  impatiently  watched  her  husband  and  Lord  Beaujolais  experimenting 
the  latter's  invention  for  cutting  adrift  a  runaway  team. 

This  was  a  very  important  invention,  and  Lord  Beaujolais  much  regretted  that 
he  had  not  become  Master  of  the  Horse,  -instead  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  tried  it  in  Her  Majesty's  stables.  The  French  authors  and  the 
people  who  wanted  invitations  to  the  Queen's  parties  were  beginning  to  bore  him, 
and  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  management  of  them  to  his  wife.  The  sphere  in 
which  his  own  genius  best  shone  was  the  hunting-field,  the  box  of  a  four-in-hand, 
or  a  phaeton,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  Hornette,  he  waved  his  whip  and  cried, 
"  See  here  Hornette  !  isn't  this  neat?" 

Neat  it  was.      Although  a  crowd  of  some  dozen  nursemaids  and  tradesmen's 
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boys  had  gathered  on  the  pavement  ©f  the  demure  square,  Lord  Beaujolais,  not  mind- 
ing this  publicity,  set  his  pair  of  chesnuts  in  motion,  and  at  the  moment  when  they  had 
reached  a  sharp  trot  suddenly  turned  a  handle  beside  him.  The  pole  was  instant- 
ly unhooked,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  being  protected  from  damage  by  an  india-rub- 
ber cushion,  fastened  underneath.  At  the  same  time  the  traces  dropped  and  trailed  ; 
the  phaeton  rolled  for  a  few  yards  further  by  impetus,  and  then  stopped  ;  while  the 
horses — who  were  quiet  beasts,  brought  out  for  the  purpose — were  checked  in  their 
course  by  the  groom,  who  had  run  on  ahead.  Lord  Beaujolais  was  as  radiant  as 
Watt  must  have  been  when  he  watched  the  kettle  boil ;  but  Lord  Hornette  gave  a 
shrug,  and  said  testily,  "  If  you  patent  that,  the  coachmen  of  old  ladies  will  be 
casting  off  their  cattle  whenever  they  find  them  frisky,  and  there'll  be  nothing  but 
runaway  horses  crashing  all  down  Kegent-street.  But  I've  no  tune  for  this.  Come 
in,  do  !  Chevychase,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Yes,  come  in  !"  besought  Violet,  stamping  one  of  her  little  boots,  and  talking 
with  Lord  Hornette  she  went  into  the  house,  the  other  two  gentlemen  following. 

"  I  see  you  have  heard  everything,"  exclaimed  Lord  Hornette,  when  they  had 
reached  the  drawing-room. 

"  Yes,  everything ;  and  its  all  that  base  Lord  Mayrose's  fault !"  indignantly 
rejoined  Violet,  who  could  give  full  career  to  her  feelings  now  that  she  was  not 
under  her  sister's  eye.  "  She  is  quite  mad  about  Lord  Mayrose,  Zellie  is  ;  and  you 
had  better  pay  no  attention  to  what  she  says,  Lord  Hornette.  She  will  be  ashamed 
of  herself  when  she  is  well  enough  to  know  how  rude  she  has  been." 

"  Eude  is  a  weak  term,"  protested  the  Earl,  whose  forehead  was  wrinkled  with 
choleric  lines.  "  She  treated  me  as  if  I  was  a  servant  who  had  stolen  something. 
I  never  saw  her  in  such  a  temper.  Something  has  occurred  since  the  other  day 
when  I  last  spoke  to  her." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  my  wife's  sister  has  refused  you  ?"  inquired  young 
Lord  Chevychase,  aghast. 

"  Yes,  and  I  tell  you,  Lord  Mayrose  must  have  found  means  of  exciting  her," 
ejaculated  Violet,  throwing  down  her  bonnet  on  a  sofa.  "She  was  quite  reason- 
able a  week  ago  ;  and  oh,  I  know  of  no  punishment  strong  enough  for  a  man  who 
does  such  things — a  married  man  mind,  and  one  who  was  brought  up  with  us  like 
a  brother.  If  there  were  duelling  in  England,  such  an  odious  wretch  would  not 
be  allowed  to  live  a  week." 

'•'  Come,  come,"  interposed  Lord  Beaujolais,  who  hated  rows,  "I've  heard  noth- 
ing but  abuse  of  Mayrose  for  the  last  twelve-month.  'Pon  my  soul,  he's  not  such 
a  bad  fellow  as  that." 

"Yes,  you  and  Lady  Beaujolais  have  been  supporting  him  of  late,"  cried 
Violet,  turning  round  upon  his  Lordship  like  a  scratching  kitten.  "Yet  vou 
ought  to  know  what  his  good-fellowship  is  worth  by  this  time — a  man  who  married 
for  money,  then  betrayed  his  principles  for  place,  and  is  now  at  present  going  to 
swindle  the  public  by  a  loan." 

Now  Lord  Hornette  had  heard  of  the  Rio-Brigande  Loan,  for  Prince  Casino, 
in  the  interest  of  that  financial  concern,  was  hinting  everywhere  that  Lord  May- 
rose  had  a  share  in  the  concern,  and  had  tacitly  promised  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  recognize  Senor  Descamisado.  Lord  Hornette  had  thought  this  ru- 
mour monstrous,  and  had  disbelieved  it ;  but  disappointment  prepares  us  capitally 
for  being  unjust,  and  now  that  he  had  been  rejected  by  Zellie,  the  Earl  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  anything  against  the  man  whom  he  felt  to  be  his  only  rival. 

Judging  by  these  new  lights,  too,  the  whole  of  Mayrose's  past  doings  became 
low  and  mean.  Lord  Hornette  forgot  that  he  had  been  foremost  to  extol  May- 
rose's  motives  in  marrying  Mary  Penny  woddle,  and  that  he  had  given  himself 
much  trouble  to  convert  others  to  his  views.  He  was  now  ready  to  look  upon  the 
marriage  as  disgraceful.  As  to  Mayrose's  political  attitude,  the  Earl  had  never 
been  able  to  think  with  patience  of  that  ;  but  as  so  many  other  men  had  deseTrted 
the  true  faith,  he  had  been  willing  to  concede  that  Mayrose  had  acted,  like  them, 
from  conviction.  However  this  idea  ceased  to  be  longer  tenable,  and  the  loan  af- 
fair came  like  a  crowning  sin,  adding  weight  to  all  the  others.  After  Lord  Horn- 
ette had  sat  for  an  hour  having  his  blood  lashed  into  froth  by  all  the  things  which 
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Violet  could  imagine  to  irritate,  under  pretense  of  appeasing,  him,  he  sprang  up 
and  seized  his  hat. 

"  I  had  put  down  that  fellow's  name  for  the  Brummel,  and  he  was  to  be  bal- 
loted for  this  week.  1  shall  just  go  and  find  out  the  truth  about  this  loan,  and  if 
the  facts  are  as  we  think,  I  shall  withdraw  his  name,  and  set  a  public  affront  upon 
him.  That  will  do  to  begin  with,  until  we  can  get  him  cut  by  every  decent  man." 

Violet  protested  that  it  was  superfluous  to  institute  inquiries  ;  but  Lord  Horn- 
ette  did  things  methodically  even  when  he  was  unjust.  He  departed  from  Gros- 
venor  Square  at  a  quick  step,  hailed  a  hansom  at  the  square  corner,  and  made  for 
St.  James-street,  guessing  that  he  should  find  the  Italian  Prince  lunching  at  the 
Brummel  after  his  wont.  But  within  a  few  yards  of  the  club  he  overtook  Sir  Ham 
Penny woddle,  who  had  just  been  holding  a  long  conference  with  the  Prince,  and 
supplying  him  with  funds  to  advertise  and  puff  the  loan.  This  was  a  godsend. 
Lord  Hornette  stopped  the  cab,  and  sprang  out. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Ham  ?"  he  said,  with  dry  affability.  "  I  hear  you  are 
going  to  issue  a  loan.  Is  it  true  that  the  Cabinet  mean  to  help  you  by  recognizing 
-Rio— Bio— whatever  it  is  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  wheezed  Sir  Ham,  glad  to  be  shaken  hands  with  by  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Drone  in  St.  James  street :  "  the  loan'll  come  out  shortly,  and  it'll 
be  a  good  investment.  My  son-in-law'll  make  Lord  Lobby  recognize  Rio-Brigande, 

else  the  public  mightn't  bite,  you  know ."  The  poor  knight  had  an  idea 

that  Lord  Hornette  was  anxious  to  buy  shares,  and  he  pledged  Mayrose's  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  because  he  honestly  trusted  that  he  should  bring  his  son-in-law 
to  confer  the  obligation  that  was  expected  of  him — a  very  small  obligation,  as  ic 
appeared  to  Sir  Ham. 

"Thanks;  that's  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  answered  the  Earl,  shaking  the 
Knight's  hand  again,  for  he  did  not  think  a  City  man  was  dishonored  by  doing 
queer  monetary  things,  it  being  the  nature  of  men  east  of  Temple  Bar  to  act  queer- 
ly  by  everybody.  Leaving  Sir  Ham,  the  Earl  strode  into  the  club  and  passed  into 
the  dining-room,  where  he  found  Prince  Casino  lunching  gaily  with  Sir  Windsor 
Chatt.  Almost  all  the  tables  were  filled  with  good  company,  the  pick  of  high-life 
manhood.  Hock  and  seltzer  rippled  into  coloured  glasses  ;  corks  of  sparkling 
Moselle  were  popping  ;  servants  were  mixing  mayonnaise  at  the  centre  table,  and 
the  air,  perfumed  with  strawberries,  quavered  with  the  echoes  of  light  anecdotes 
concerning  turf,  stage,  Parliament,  or  absent  ladies. 

Lord  Hornette  was  desirous,  for  form's  sake,  that  what  he  had  heard  from  Sir 
Ham  should  be  confirmed  to  him  by  a  second  witness.  So  he  approached  Prince 
Casino,  and  propounded  to  him  the  same  question  as  he  had  set  the  Knight.  He 
was  answered  to  the  same  effect,  but  with  more  gush  of  detail  ;  for  the  Prince, 
having  just  received  a  heavy  cheque,  saw  all  things  concerning  the  loan  in  rose 
colour.  There  was  really  no  reason,  so  far  as  he  could  discern,  why  Lord  Mayrose 
should  not  confer  the  trumpery  service  of  getting  a  rising  State  recognized  by  the 
British  Government,  and  therefore,  like  Sir  Ham,  he  talked  of  the  service  as  if  it 
had  been  distinctly  promised.  Then,  nudging  the  Earl,  he  added — 

"There  will  be  much  profit,  mon  cher  Hornette,  and  of  course  Milord  May- 
rose,  as  Sir  Penny woddle's  son-in-law,  wiil  pick  up  some." 

"  Well,  Cass,  you  are  quite  right  to  get  men  of  that  sort  to  help  you,  and 
profit  if  you  can,"  said  the  Earl,  with  quiet  contempt.  "You  are  only  doing  your 
business  ;  but  a  Minister  who  consents  to  be  your  tool  is  a  novelty  in  England." 

The  Prince  stared  as  he  stuffed  a  piece  of  foie  gras  into  his  mouth  ;  but  Lord 
Hornette  was  already  gone.  He  walked  into  the  reading-room,  and  taking  a  pen 
went  to  a  chimney-piece  over  which  hung  the  list  of  candidates  who  were  down  for 
the  next  ballot.  He  ran  his  pen  through  Mayrose's  name  and  his  own,  then  turn- 
ing round,  addressed  strnie  twenty  members  who  were  scattered  about  reading  and 
chatting — 

"  I  had  proposed  Mayrose  for  admission  to  our  club,  but  I  have  just  struck 
him  off.  The  man  is  a  cad,  not  fit  to  sit  down  among  gentlemen." 

A  buzz  of  startled  amazement  ran  round,  for  most  of  the  members  had  been 
talking  about  the  debate  on  that  famous  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  which  was  to  be 
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commenced  next  night  in  the  Commons,  and  speculating  on.  the  difficulty  which 
the  Cabinet  would  have  in  carrying  it  through  the  Lords — a  difficulty  of  which 
Mayrose  would  probably  have  to  bear  the  brunt.  One  or  two  of  the  members  who 
were  on  good  terms  with  Mayrose  sprang  up,  and  all  exclaimed  at  the  astounding 
insult  thus  offered  to  a  Minister  of  State.  But  Lord  Hornette  threw  down  his  pen 
contemptuously,  stared  at  the  company  to  see  if  there  were  any  who  would  pick 
up  the  glove,  and  then  with  a  vicious  frown  disappeared  into  the  writing  room, 
where  he  at  once  sat  down  and  indited  the  following  epistle  : — 

"  Brummel  Club. 

"  MY  LORD, — I  had  proposed  you  for  admission  to  the  Brummel  Club,  but  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  which  you  can  guess  without  my 
specifying  them,  I  have  this  day  withdrawn  your  name  ;  and  I  have  publicly  stated  in  the 
presence  of  several  members  of  the  Club  that  I  consider  you  unworthy  to  sit  down  among 
gentlemen.  Should  you  require  further  satisfaction  of  me  than  that  contained  in  these 
lines,  Lord  Chevychase  and  my  brother,  Lord  Adolphus  Drone,  will  receive  any  friends 
who  may  be  disposed  to  second  you. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  HORNETTE." 

"  To  the  Eight  Honourable  Viscount  Mayrose,"  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPTEK  XVI. 

SIR   HAM'S    ULTIMATUM. 

Lord  Hornette's  letter  having  been  sent  by  post  was  delivered  in  the  evening, 
while  Mayrose  was  out.  It  was  laid  on  his  study-table,  with  some  half  dozen 
others ;  but  as  Mayrose  did  not  return  home  till  the  small  hours,  he  deferred  open- 
ing it  till  morning.  When  he  had  read  it  through  he  thought  a  moment,  took  a 
pen  and  at  once  answered. 

DEAR  HORNETTE, — There  are  two  ways  of  treating  your  letter,  but  I  prefer  replying  as 
if  we  were  still  at  Eton,  and  telling  you  not  to  make  a  goose  of  yourself.  If  one  of  us 
have  any  right  to  complain  of  tb,e  other  it  is  certainly  not  you,  as  you  may  acknowledge  if 
you  scrutinize  your  conscience.  As  to  Brummel,  I  shall  find  another  proposer  since  you 
withdraw.  Believe  me,  it  would  not  break  my  heart  if  I  were  blackballed  for  that  exalted 
institution  ;  but  you  know  me  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  I  never  sit  down  tamely  under 
childish  impertinence,  even  when  it  comes  from  an  old  friend. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

MAYROSE." 

This  was  written  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  preceding  breakfast,  before  Mary 
had  yet  come  down.  When  Mayrose  had  sealed  it  his  eye  singled  out  from  the 
heap  of  other  letters  an  envelope  directed  in  a  lady's  hand.  It  proved  to  be  from 
Lady  Beaujolais,  and  served  to  explain  Lord  Hornette's  irate  effusion : — 

"  MY  DEAR  LORD  MAYROSE, — I  write  in  great  haste  to  warn  you  that  Azalea  Carol  has 
rejected  Lord  Hornette,  and  that  the  fault  of  this  is  being  laid  upon  you.  Violet  Chevy- 
chase  spoke  in  my  husband's  presence  about  it,  and  said  most  dreadful  things  about  you. 
Lord  Hornette  was  there  too,  and  Lord  Beaujolais  declares  he  never  saw  him  so  exasperated. 
Of  course  I  do  net  believe  a  word  Violet  says,  but  I  have  thought  it  well  to  write  to  you 
about  this,  so  that  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it  you  might  be  cautious,  for  the  Drones  are 
very  spiteful  when  provoked.  I  must  add  that  people  seem  to  be  angry  with  you  because 
of  your  father-in-law's  loan. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"ALICE  BEAUJOLAIS." 

"  P.  S. — If  the  loan  is  really  a  good  thing  I  hope  you  will  let  me  have  some  shares — 
only  a  hundred  or  so.  And  I  see  the  Bishopric  of  Magdala  is  vacant.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  of  my  recommending  you  a  most  deserving  man — Mr.  Simpkin,  our  rector.  He 
has  eleven  children  and  a  twelfth  expected,  poor  man.  Please  burn  this. — A.  B." 

Mayrose  burned  it  as  desired,  and  did  not  mention  the  receipt  of  it,  nor  of  Lord 
Hornette's  letter,  to  Mary.  During  breakfast  Mary  descanted  with  no  little  excite- 
ment on  some  symptoms  of  coldness  she  had  observed  in  certain  ladies  at  a  party 
the  night  before.  She  had  been  questioned  with  an  affectation  of  interest  about  the 
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loan  and  some  gentlemen  had  persisted  in  talking  to  her  in  a  tone  of  persiflage 
about  the  picturesque  beauty  of  Rio-Brigande  and  the  greatness  of  Senor  Descami- 
sado  "  They  appeared  to  think  it  was  you  who  were  starting  the  loan,"  said  she, 
with' animation,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea.  "  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  restrain  my- 
self from  saying  that  papa  had  not  started  it  either,  but  had  been  led  into  it  by 
designing  people." 

"  I  hope  you  did  restrain  yourself,"  said  Mayrose,  nervously  ;  "  they  would  not 
have  believed  you." 

"  I  restrained  myself,  dear,  because  I  thought  you  would  not  like  me  to  give 
those  tattlers  a  piece  of  my  mind,"  answered  Mary,  meekly.  "  But  the  more  I 
think  about  this,  the  more  I  am  sure  that  you  were  right  about  Grace  Marvell ;  and 
I  mean  to  go  to  Kensington  this  morning  to  tax  her  openly  with  her  treachery,  and 
tell  her  to  leave  papa's  house." 

"  I  would  not  do  that.  It  is  too  late  now  ;  and  Sir  Ham  would  not  allow  you 
to  give  such  an  order." 

"  What,  not  under  his  own  roof!  Why,  I  will  tell  papa  how  cruelly  he  has  been 
deceived — how  Grace  and  the  Italian  are  plotting  to  ruin  him." 

"  A  man  of  your  father's  experience,  my  dear  child,  does  not  credit  that  people 
can  deceive  him,"  said  Mayrose,  breaking  his  egg.  "Besides,  we  have  no  proof 
positive.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  sound  Leech,  who  is  a  great  ally  of  Miss 
Marvell's.  Perhaps  he  knows  something  of  the  matter,  and  will  be  able  to  warn 
the  girl ;  but  I  repeat,  it  is  too  late  to  stop  the  loan — it  has  broken  upon  both  of  us 
like  a  storm,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  drenching. 

Quilpin  Leech  had  of  late  come  to  live  in  Mayrose's  house.  He  breakfasted 
alone,  but  was  always  in  the  study  by  half-past  nine,  answering  letters  or  compiling- 
notes  sent  him  overnight.  He  was  the  same  mournful-looking  object  as  ever.  He 
never  smiled ;  his  large  ears  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  at  right  angles  with 
his  face  ;  and  the  wisp  of  rebellious  hair  at  the  apex  of  his  head  bristled  up  like  a 
point  of  interrogation,  as  though  wondering  whether  the  eccentric  melancholy  of  its 
possessor  would  ever  cease.  As  Leech  was  erudite  enough  to  furnish  most  historical 
and  even  statistical  notes  required  of  him  without  much  consulting  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  as  the  pace  of  his  copper-plate  hand- writing  was  well  nigh  telegraphic,  he 
had  plenty  of  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  employed  it  as  usual  in  hoaxing  persons. 
He  delighted  in  sending  anonymous  letters  to  great  officers  of  State,  telling  them  (un- 
der mysterious  feminine  signatures,  and  on  mauve  paper)  that  titled  ladies  had  fallen 
in  love  with  them ;  and  he  had  slept  soundly  one  night  after  having  caused  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  big  Peer,  a  puritanical  M.P.,  and  a  Court  dignitary,  to  pace 
about  the  whole  evening  on  the  four  sides  of  Eaton  Square,  waiting  for  a  veiled 
lady  with  a  cherry  bow  at  her  throat,  who  never  turned  up.  But  his  chief  joy  was 
in  roasting  Mayrose's  valet,  Bino,  who  confidently  believed,  as  we  have  once 
explained,  that  the  police  of  Europe  were  on  the  .lookout  for  him.  By  the  kind 
help  of  Government  clerks  disguised  as  policemen,  Quilpin  Leech  had  been  able  to 
make  Bino  lead  a  dog's  life,  and  had  one  evening — Mayrose  being  absent — gone 
the  length  of  arresting  him,  and  conveying  him  in  a  cab  to  Hampstead,  where  the 
pseudo-police  left  him  on  the  Heath,  in  a  blinding  rain,  to  find  his  way  home  as  he 
could. 

Though  Bino  had  been  silent  about  this  adventure,  Mayrose  had  heard  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  other  strange  quips,  from  indirect  sources ;  and  one  might  think  he  would 
have  felt  diffident  about  taking  his  queer  Secretary  into  counsel  on  any  serious 
subject.  But  he  was  aware  of  the  sound  sense  which  lurked  under  Leech's  fanciful 
nature,  and  therefore,  on  joining  him  after  breakfast,  confessed  his  anxieties  about 
the  loan,  and  the  part  which  he  feared  Grace  Marvell  had  taken  in  it.  Quilpin 
Leech  listened  gravely,  brushing  the  flies  away  from  his  head  with  a  pen-wiper,  for 
it  was  the  summer,  and  the  weather  was  warm.  At  the  mention  of  Grace's  name 
he  knit  his  brow  slightly.  He  remembered  too  well  what  she  had  often  said  to  him 
about  her  eagerness  to  acquire  a  brilliant  social  position ;  but  he  was  loth  to  believe 
that  the  woman  he  loved  so  hopelessly,  yet  so  truly,  would  strive  after  this  end  by 
any  unworthy  means — and  he  would  have  been  more  loth  to  avow  the  belief  even 
had  he  harboured  it. 
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"  Miss  Marvell  cannot  be  concerned  in  the  plot,"  he  answered  mournfully, 
catching  a  fly  and  putting  him  in  the  ink-pot ;  "  or  at  least  not  consciously — though 
that  Italian  poodle  is  trying  to  use  her  as  an  instrument." 

"  I  daresay  that  is  it,  but  if  she  is  really  a  good  girl,  just  warn  her  of  the  in- 
jury she  may  do  Sir  Ham,  and  of  the  great  inconvenience  she  is  causing  me.  I 
know  she  does  not  like  me,  but  I  think  she  would  not  gratuitously  bring  annoy- 
ance on  my  head." 

"  Why  should  she  not  like  you  ?"  asked  Leech,  opening  his  grey  eyes  wide. 

"  T  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  she  does  not.  Hint  to  her 
though,  that  if 'she  wants  to  marry  Casino,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  man  some 
honest  means  of  making  money  without  his  meddling  with  Sir  Ham's  affairs." 

"  I'm  d d — I  beg  pardon,  I'm  blessed  if  I  give  her  any  hint  about  marry- 
ing that  son  of  a  dancing  dog,"  exclaimed  the  Secretary,  catching  a  blue-bottle, 
which  he  exterminated  with  a  ruthlessness  out  of  keeping  with  his  principles.  "I'll 
tell  you  what,  though,  I'll  warn  her  what  I  think  of  that  Italian,  and  if  that  won't 
do,  I'll  get  the  fellow  out  in  a  field  somewhere,  and  give  him  a  few  arguments  ad 
canem,  that  is  with  a  stick.'' 

11  Don't  do  anything  stupid,  for  we  can't  stop  this  loan,  which  is  already  half 
settled  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  prevent  my  father-in-law  falling  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  that  loose  fish,  and  committing  further  mistakes.  But  now  I  must  leave  you  to 
answer  my  letters,  for  I  am  steeped  in  work  ;  this  is  going  to  be  a  busy  day. " 

It  was  in  truth  the  very  busy  day  when  the  debate  on  the  Suffrage  Bill  was 
going  to  commence  in  the  Commons.  All  the  members  not  bedridden  had  come  up 
to  town,  and  along  with  them  more  Peers  than  had  ever  been  seen  at  one  time  in 
the  metropolis.  The  clubs  were  also  gorged  with  country  squires,  who  had  hur- 
ried up  to  assure  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  whether  it  were  seriously  proposed 
to  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  every  clod-crusher  and  farm-yard  wench  in  Eng- 
land. Bewildered  groups  of  these  worthies  could  be  seen  discussing  at  the  corners 
of  St.  James's  street  and  Pall  Mall,  and  their  faces  were  hot,  and  their  eyes  fiery. 
However,  with  the  touching  faith  of  country  folk  in  those  who  govern  them,  they 
still  hoped  some  religious  spirit  of  patriotism  would  breathe  through  Parliament  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  cause  the  unhallowed  Bill  to  be  rejected. 

But  there  was  no  chance  of  this,  at  least  in  the  Commons.  Mr.  Paradyse  and 
his  party  anathematised  Mr.  Paramount  with  all  the  fury  of  men  who  have  been 
outwitted,  and  it  was  passably  .touching  to  hear  their  lamentations  over  the  im- 
morality of  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  more  than  they  themselves  would  have 
tried  to  do  had  they  fancied  it  would  have  brought  them  back  to  office.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Constitution  was,  indeed,  regarded  by  Mr.  Paradyse's  followers  as 
their  own  special  business,  which  they  were  patented  to  exercise  by  Divine  Right. 
They  had  all  looked  forward  to  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  salaries  by  abolish- 
ing first  this  institution  and  then  the  other,  but  all  in  prudent  order,  as  the  inter- 
ests of  their  party  should  dictate.  There  were  squads  of  promising  young  barris- 
ters who  had  calculated  on  earning  glory  for  themselves  by  the  advocacy  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  twenty  year's  time  ;  and  others  half-way  up  the  ladder,  who,  at 
the  last  election,  had  hesitated  to  pledge  themselves  to  such  a  mild  measure  as 
household  suffrage  in  counties,  from  not  knowing  whether  Mr.  Paradyse  were  dis- 
posed to  go  that  length.  But  here  was  Mr.  Paramount,  who  at  one  stroke  was 
about  to  wrest  from  them  the  pretext  for  a  quarter  of  a  century's  snug  tactics  and 
agitation  ;  and  their  rancour  against  him  was  as  that  of  a  man  who  should  have 
planned  a  comfortable  burglary  for  some  distant  date,  and  found  that  a  quicker 
compeer  had  forestalled  him.  In  such  cases  the  disappointed  burglar  is  always  the 
most  vociferous  in  crying,  ' '  Stop  thief  !" 

For  all  this,  Mr.  Paradyse's  party  saw  themselves  compelled  to  support  Mr. 
Paramount,  because  the  "  Great  Voice  of  the  Nation  "  had  pronounced  for  the 
Bill.  That  great  voice  had  been  yelling  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  last  five  or  six 
Sundays  ;  and  the  Paradyseist  newspapers,  which  had  at  first  attacked  the  Bill, 
had  promptly  veered  round  on  perceiving  their  sale  diminish.  The  Reporter,  too, 
was  thundering  out  daily  satires  at  the  party  who  pretended  falsely  to  be  "friends 
of  the  people  "  ;  and  goading  up  all  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  our  intelligent  king- 
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dom  not  to  let  Mr.  Paradyse  dole  out  reforms  to  them  by  the  spoonful,  as  if  they 
were  children.  Moreover  there  were  the  women,  and  these  shrieked  loudest  of  all. 
Yes,  they  shrieked  aloud,  clamouring  for  their  "Rights."  It  had  often  been 
said  that  the  more  modest  section  of  womankind  h^d  no  ambition  to  vote,  and  this 
was  so  far  true  that  as  long  as  the  majority  of  menhad  resolved  not  to  give  them  a 
vote  and  had  visited  with  a  kind  of  social  ostracism  those  who  held  out  for  votes, 
the  modest  woman  had  cautiously  avoided  incurring  such  ostracism.  But  at  heart 
every  woman  feels  that  she  is  quite  as  competent  to  exercise  the  suffrage  as  any 
man  ;  and  it  had  long  been  predicted  by  judges  of  feminine  nature  that  if  ever  the 
ugly  sex  betrayed  weakness  in  dealing  with  the  female  question  a  tidal  movement 
would  set  in  strong  enough  to  sweep  all  resistance  to  the  winds.  The  time  for  this 
movement  had  now  arrived,  thanks  to  Mr.  Paramount.  In  drawing-rooms  ladies 
enthusiastically  extolled  the  Premier's  liberalism  and  gallantry,  and  out  of  doors 
the  less  timid  representatives  of  the  sex  walked  the  streets  with  banners  and  peti- 
tions. A  monster  meeting  of  determined  females  had  also  been  held  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  speeches  savoured  of  that  delicacy  and 
forbearance  which  ever  marks  the  utterances  of  Persecuted  Woman  when  she  wants 
anything  strongly. 

Therefore  the  only  strenuous  opposition  which  the  Bill  had  to  dread  was  from 
the  Peers  ;  and  public  interest  really  centred  more  expectantly  on  the  debate  in 
their  Lordships'  House  than  in  that  of  the  Commons.  It  was  said  that  the  fight 
among  the  noble  lords  in  front  of  the  woolsack  would  be  the  longest  and  fiercest  of 
the  reign,  and  as  Lord  Lobby,  the  leader,  was  truly  not  equal  to  the  task  of  fight- 
ing fiercely,  the  Paramountists  were  beginning  to  confess  that  they  built  their 
hopes  on  Mayrose.  Our  friend  was  aware  of  this,  and  hence  the  great  anxiety  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  Bill.  He  had  toiled  at  it  with  Mr.  Paramount  and  the  Crown 
lawyers  till  it  had  become  in  a  large  part  his  own  work,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
watching  every  step  of  its  progress  through  the  Lower  House  to  detect  its  feeble 
points.  So  punctually  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Commons'  debate  he 
walked  into  the  Lower  House,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Peers'  Gallery.  In  so  doing 
he  was  conscious  of  an  almost  exaggerated  respect  paid  him  by  the  Paramountist 
Peers,  three  or  four  of  whom  obsequiously  made  way  for  him  that  he  might  have  a 
prominent  seat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peers  who  had  always  been  opposed  to 
Mr.  Paramount,  or  had  broken  with  him,  had  begun  to  treat  Mayrose  with  a 
strange  coldness  and  some  contempt.  It  was  evident  that  the  ugly  rumours  con- 
cerning Sir  Ham's  loan  had  been  prejudicial  to  him  -;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  even  the  respect  of  his  own  partisans  was  traversed  by  a  shade  of  suspicious- 
ness,  as  if  it  were  a  respect  awarded  rather  to  his  important  position  at  the  present 
crisis  than  to  his  private  worth. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Speaker  had  ascended  the  chair,  capped  with  his  bush  of  horse- 
hair, and  while  the  Ministers  were  being  badgered  by  the  usual  half -hour's  imperti- 
nent questions,  Lord  Hornette  entered  the  House,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  grim 
and  savage-looking.  He  stared  hard  and  haughtily  at  Mayrose,  whose  note  he 
must  have  just  received,  and  strode  to  his  seat  below  the  gangway  among  the  half- 
hundred  of  true-blues.  The  minute  after,  Lord  Lobby,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
crept  into  the  Peer's  Gallery,  seated  himself  beside  Mayrose,  and  whispered  : — 

"  That  loan  is  an  unfortunate  business,  and  is  setting  many  Peers  and  women 
against  you.  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle  dodged  me  down  a  passage  just  now  to  speak 
about  it  as  I  presume,  but  I  escaped.  Could  you  not  put  a  stop  to  the  thing  ¥' 

The  Earl  of  Lobby  was  an  amiable  Minister,  with  a  pot-belly,  and  a  mouth 
wide  as  a  frog's.  He  had  pepper-and  salt  whiskers,  wore  his  hat  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  dressed  with  extreme  care — affecting  light-colored  cravats,  blue  or  gray, 
and  white  waistcoats.  His  policy  in  lifft  had  mostly  consisted  in  being  dodged 
down  passages  and  escaping  ;  and  he  had  so  incurable  an  aversion  for  grieving  any- 
body with  a  "No,"  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  return  a  plain  answer  to  the 
simplest  question.  Often,  when  anything  went  wrong,  he  suggested  ruefully,  as 
he  had  just  done  to  Mayrose,  that  the  thing  "should  be  stopped  ;"  but  he  much 
preferred  leaving  the  stopping  to  others  instead  of  performing  it  himself.  He 
would  have  walked  straight  out  of  the  Cabinet,  and  renounced  forever  the  society 
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of  Ambassadresses,  which  he  dearly  loved,  had  it  been  insisted  of  him  that  he 
should  be  energetic  and  candid. 

'  *  Couldn't  you  stop  the  thing  ?"  repeated  His  Lordship,  nodding  blandly  to 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  for  he  had  friends  everywhere. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  stop,"  answered  Mayrose.  "  If  my  father-in-law  chooses- 
to  fling  his  money  out  of  the  window  I  can  only  remonstrate."  » 

"  Yes,  of  course,  but  he's  very  vexatious,  and — by  Heavens,  here  he  comes,,5" 
groaned  the  Earl,  starting  as  if  he  would  fty. 

But  there  was  no  flying.  The  Peers  being  in  those  seats  just  behind  the  barr 
where  they  can  be  easily  accosted  by  members  passing  under  the  clock,  Sir  Ham 
waddled  forward,  laid  his  two  hands  on  the  ledge  in  front  of  them,  stood  on  tiptoe, 
and  turned  up  his  red  round  face  towards  them. 

"Here,  I've  caught  you  both  together,"  he  gasped,  like]  a  man  who  has 
achieved  a  feat  and  is  pleased.  "  Now,  Mayrose,  just  tell  Lord  Lobby  to  give  me  a 
reply  about  recognizing  Rio-Brigande." 

"  The  thing  is  quite  impossible,"  answered  Mayrose,  relieving  his  colleague  of 
all  responsibility,  to  the  latter's  untold  joy.  "  Whatever  might  be  Lord  Lobby's 
personal  desire  to  oblige  you,  he  cannot  give  official  expression  to  it. " 

"  I  should  always  desire  to  oblige  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle,"  protested  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  nourishing  a  cambric  handkerchief,  with  great  politeness. 

"  Then  just  listen,"  said  the  Knight,  with  kindling  eyes.  "  I  shall  vote  against 
this  here  Bill." 

The  menace  came  out  suddenly,  like  the  popping  of  a  big  paper-bag,*and  was- 
quite  as  ludicrous.  Mayrose  sat  astonished,  and  Lord  Lobby,  though  full  of  anguish, 
could  not  repress  a  smile  ;  but  Sir  Ham  was  not  smiling.  With  cheeks  suffused 
and  eyeballs  agleam  like  wet  gooseberries,  he  stuttered — "Yer  want  to  ruin  me 
then,  Mayrose — me,  yer  own  father-in-law ;  the  man  that  gave  yer  all  that  money 
when  you  married  Mary  !" 

One  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  Peers  pricked  up  their  noble  ears.  Mayrose, 
red  and  white  by  turns,  leaned  forw-ard  to  whisper — though  his  voice  vibrated — 
"  Pray  contain  yourself,  Sir  Ham.  What  have  I  to  do  with  this  matter?" 

"  You've  everything  to  do  with  it,"  stammered  the  indignant  Knight;  "  and  I 
tell  yer  I'll  vote  against  the  Bill,  and  speak  against  it ;  and  so  will  my  Mend  Shole- 
fiddle,  the  member  for  Billingsgate." 

"  You  and  Mr.  Sholefiddle  may  do  as  you  please." 

"  But  I'll  do  more  than  that,"  proceeded  the  Knight,  more  and  more  choleric, 
"  You're  a  tryin'  to  stop  my  climbin'  high  because  you're  ashamed  o'  me,  and  you're 
settin'  my  own  child  ag'in  me — don't  tell  me,  I  had  it  from  her  own  lips.  But  you 
wasn't  ashamed  o'  me,  Mayrose,  when  you  came  a  sneakin'  round  me  for  my 
daughter,  and  the  money  I'd  made  by  them  sausages  and  oyster-shells  !" 

"  Eeally,  Sir  Ham,  I  do  beg — "  pleaded  Lord  Lobby,  quite  against  at  such 
plain  language. 

"  Yer  may  beg  what  you  like,  my  lord,  and  may-be  beggin'  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon trick  among  Peers,"  retorted  Sir  Ham,  raising  his  voice,  as  if  he  had  lost  his> 
respect  for  everybody  and  for  everything  except  the  money  he  feared  to  lose.  "  L 
don't  care  who  hears  me  neether,  for  I  think  your  be'aviour  is  mean,  Mayrose  ^  and 
they  told  me  it  'ud  be  so,  for  everyone  has  a  poor  opinion  of  you.  But  you  mark 
my  words,  if  you  expect  to  get  anything  by  this  you're  mistaken — for  I'll  leave 
every  farthing  I  have  away  from  Mary  and  you — so  just  sleep  a  night  over  it." 

The  Knight  put  his  finger  and  thumb  together,  and  snapped  them  with  a  thud 
which  reached  Mr.  Speaker,  and  caused  him  to  arch  his  eyebrows.  This  done,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  just  at  the  moment  when,  the  questioning  being  over,  Mr.  Para- 
mount rose  to  his  legs,  amid  a  tremendous  gust  of  party  cheers,  to  introduce  the 
Universal  Suffrage  Bill.  Mayrose  prepared  to  listen  to  his  chief 's  speech  in  a  frame 
of  mind  not  enviable.  As  for  Lord  Lobby,  he  had  become  limp  with  emotion,  and 
the  neighbouring  Peers  were  murmuring  in  one  another's  ears. 
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CHAPTEE    XVII. 
THE  LADIES'  GALLERY. 

The  debate  on  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  raged  till  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  then  adjourned  till  the  morrow,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Hornette.  The 
speeches  were  fierce,  but  Mr.  Paradyse's  prudent  party  directed  their  shafts  against 
Mr.  Paramount  rather  than  against  the  Bill,  for  the  hideous  fear  of  not  being 
elected  by  the  reformed  constituencies  paralyzed  the  tongue  of  each  honourable 
member.  Mr.  Paradyse's  three-hour  oration  was  an  impassioned  attack  on  Mr. 
Paramount's  motives  ;  and  also  an  earnest  demonstration  of  how  much  better  the 
Bill  would  have  been  had  it  been  introduced  by  himself  (Mr.  Paradyse).  We  know 
that  earnestness  was  Mr.  Paradyse's  dominant  virtue.  When  he  was  in  office, 
and  made  appointments  untenable  on  any  legal  or  moral  ground,  the  admiring 
newspapers  of  his  party- argued  that  this  was  all  owing  to  his  excess  of  conscienti- 
ousness ;  and  when  he  was  in  opposition,  the  earnest  desire  to  get  back  to  office, 
and  exert  his  excessive  conscientiousness  for  the  public  good,  led  him  into  displays 
of  eloquence  at  once  beautiful  and  holy.  On  this  occasion  he  rose  sore  all  over 
from  the  sarcasms  which  Mr.  Paradyse's  had  stuck  into  him  like  pin-thrusts  ;  and, 
having  plied  his  earnest,  angry  tongue  like  a  broad  sword  in  retaliation  for  this 
needle-wit,  Mr.  Paradyse  added,  with  vehemence,  that  he  should  offer  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with  the  distribution 
of  seats. 

.  Mr.  Paramount's  Bill  provided  that  there  should  be  one  member  for  every 
50,000  inhabitants,  but  the  circumscriptions  projected  kept  the  borough  representa- 
tion distinct  from  the  rural,  giving,  in  fact,  one  member  to  every  50,000  peasants, 
and  one  to  every  50,000  citizens.  Mr.  Paradyse  declared  that  this  distinction  must 
cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  circumscriptions  should  be  arranged  to  include  citizens 
and  peasants  indiscriminately,  to  the  end,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  rural  votes  might  be  swamped  by  those  of  the  townf oik.  His  followers 
went  on  the  same  tack,  and  the  only  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  toto  came  from  those 
sturdy  true-blues  below  the  gangway,  who,  led  on  by  Mr.  Sterling  and  Lord  Albert 
Drone,  said  a  great  many  fine  things  which  other  honourable  gentlemen  felt, 
though  they  feared' to  express  them.  When  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the 
morrow — which  was  a  Wednesday — a  customary  discussion  arose  about  the  rights 
of  private  members  ;  for  a  busy  politician,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  for  allowing 
Shakers  to  hold  their  dances  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment,  uttered  a  feeling 
protest  against  having  his  annual  speech  and  motion  elbowed  out  of  the  way.  But 
he  was  shouted  down,  and  the  House  rose,  divining  by  Lord  Hornette's  ugly  looks 
that  he  would  deliver  a  few  hard  truths  more  telling  than  anything  the  Shakers' 
champion  could  have  to  say. 

Mayrose  lingered  till  the  end  of  the  debate,  and,  when  it  was  finished,  waited 
for  Mr.  Paramount  in  the  lobby.  The  Premier  came,  surrounded  by  a  noisy  troop 
of  adherents,  who  were  congratulating  him  on  his  splendid  speech,  and  he  made 
straight  for  Mayrose,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  and  asking  him  for  a  lift  home.  The 
two  crossed  Westminster  Hall  together,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  Mayrose's 
brougham,  the  Prime  Minister  alluded  with  concern  to  Sir  Ham's  behaviour,  which 
had  excited  attention. 

Dandelion  tells  me  that  your  father-in-law  means  to  vote  and  speak  against 
the  Bill,  and  threatens  to  make  the  Reporter  turn  round  on  us.  Can  he  be  in 
earnest  ?" 

"  !  think  he  is  out  of  his  senses  !"  exclaimed  Mayrose,  who  had  been  fretting 
all  the  evening  after  his  scene  with  Sir  Ham,  and  whose  irritation  now  broke  out 
hotly.  '•  Sir  Ham  was  coarse  and  insolent  to  me,  and. I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
sharpers  among  whom  he  has  fallen  have  turned  his  head." 

'It  would  have  been  no  great  matter  to  recognize  Rio-Brigande,  if  such  a 
tuss  had  not  been  made  about  it,"  answered  the  Premier,  soothingly.  "  But  per- 
haps you  had  better  give  Sir  Ham  some  hopes.  There  is  no  saying  but  that  coun- 
try may  settle  down,  and  its  recognition  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
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Sir  Ham  is  told  this,  he  may  take  patience  till  after  the  Bill  is  voted.  This  is  the 
essential." 

"  I  really  see  no  good  in  humouring  any  improper  demand,"  answered  May- 
rose,  with  impatience.  "  I  honestly  believe  my  father-in-law  is  not  in  his  right 
mind  for  the  present,  and  I  would  let  him  act  as  it  suits  him." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  soundest  course,"  answered  the  Premier,  as  if  he  did  not 
think  so.  "  Sir  Ham,  however,  may  draw  Mr.  Sholefiddle  and  some  others,  which 
would  be  unfortunate.  But  there  is  another  annoying  matter  :  What  was  that 
disturbance  between  yourself  and  Lord  Hornette  at  the  Brummel  ?" 

Mayrose,  in  a  vexed  tone,  stated  all  he  knew  of  the  affair,  which  was  little. 
"  Hornette  seems  to  have  got  crazed  too,"  added  he  ;  "  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  We 
don't  fight  duels  in  England.  I  can't  go  and  horsewhip  him,  and  if  I  returned  his 
insults  we  should  be  like  a  pair  of  men  blackguarding  each  other." 

"Decidedly  so,  avoid  all  rows,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Paramount,  with  some  ner- 
vousness ;  then  in  a  tone  of  friendliness,  which  came  maybe  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  early  struggles'  against  calumny  and  detraction.  "  After  all,  these 
troubles  will  pass  away  ;  they  are  only  the  brambles  that  tear  at  every  successful 
man." 

Mayrose  made  no  reply.  The  carriage  flashed  down  silent  Whitehall,  and  the 
lamp  posts  seemed  to  fly  on  either  side  of  the  way  like  soldiers  of  an  army  in  rout. 
He  set  down  Mr.  Paramount  at  the  latter's  residence,  and -then  rode  home,  sick  at 
heart  with  the  thought  that  his  troubles  were  only  beginning,  not  ending,  and  that 
possibly  they  would  only  terminate  after  they  had  heaped  upon  him  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. As  he  had  foretold  to  Lady  Rosemary — his  sin  was  finding  him  out. 

Mary  was  sitting  up  for  her  husband,  as  she  always  did,  at  no  matter  what 
hour  he  was  expected  home,  and  poring  over  her  book  of  etiquette  to  wile  away 
the  time.  As  soon  as  her  master's  carriage  was  heard  at  the  door,  Mary's  maid 
had  orders  to  light  a  spirit-lamp,  and  prepare  a  cup  of  chocolate ;  and  Mayrose 
generally  came  straight  to  his  wife's  dressing-room  to  take  this  refreshment,  which 
was  welcome  enough  after  an  evening's  fatigue.  This  time  he  went  into  her  room 
as  usual,  but  instead  of  greeting  her  with  a  kind  smile,  presented  himself  with  a 
frown  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage  he  addressed  her  bitterly.  He 
could  not  help  it ;  the  humiliation  he  had  endured  at  Sir  Hani's  hands  was  too 
cruel  to  be  borne  alone. 

"  Your  father  has  insulted  me  this  evening  in  the  hearing  of  Lord  Lobby  and 
some  other  Peers,"  he  said,  coldly,  without  approaching  her,  but  throwing  himself 
into  an  arm-chair. 

Mary  sat  speechless,  and  let  her  book  glide  to  the  floor.  Her  peignoir  was 
drawn  round  her,  her  hair  was  dressed  up  under  a  small  lace  cap  ;  and  all  this 
white  contrasting  with  her  dark  open  eyes  made  them  seem  twice  their  size. 
"My — father — has — insulted — you?"  she  echoed,  with  a  terrified  pause  between 
each  word,  as  if  they  were  making  her  choke. 

' '  He  taunted  me  with  having  married  you  for  your  money,  and  with  being  a 
mean,  pitiful  beggar,"  continued  Mayrose,  with  chilly  composure.  "He  added 
that  he  should  leave  all  his  fortune  away  from  us,  and  that  I  was  instigating  you 
to  act  against  him." 

"  You— instigating  me  against  my  father  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  suppose  he  will  repeat  that  to  you,  and  teach  you  to  suspect, 
perhaps  to  hate  me." 

Mary  shrank  as  if  hurt,  then  sprang  up,  darted  across  the  room,  and  sank  at 
her  husband's  feet,  folding  her  hands  on  his  lap  : — "For  God's  sake,  Freddy,  don't 
look  at  me  in  that  way.  I  can  stand  anything  but  that.  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  is 
happening  to  us.  People  stare  at  me  with  aversion,  and  speak  to  me  ill-naturedly. 
This  evening  again  at  Lady  Beftujolais'  1  heard  some  whispering  when  I  entered 
the  room.  I  don't  understand  it  ;  and  these  last  few  days  a  presentiment  has  crept 
on  me  that  some  disaster  was  going  to  overtake  us.  Don't  conceal  anything  from 
me.  I  am  your  wife,  and  if  there  is  any  grief  troubling  you,  for  pity's  sake  let  me 
share  it." 

She  spoke  in  such  a  harrowing  tone  of  entreaty  that  he  felt    a  sudden  shame 
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for  his  harshness.  It  was  far  from  his  wish  to  cause  her  pain,  and  nothing  but  the 
exasperation  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  could  have  made  him  depart  from  the 
demeanour  of  outward  tenderness  he  had  hitherto  displayed— and  had  purposed 
ever  to  display— towards  his  wife.  He  drew  her  to  him,  gently  stroking  her  hair 
and  taking  her  hands  within  his.  But  her  fingers  were  icy  cold  and  trembled. 

"It  is  nothing,  my  dear  child,"  he  then  murmured,  trying,  not  very  success- 
fully, to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness  ;  "  only  I  am  afraid  you  have  linked  your 
life  to  that  of  a  man  who  has'  many  uphill  battles  to  fight,  and  may  not  always  win 
them." 

"  Oh,  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as  your  love  remains  to  me,"  she  cried, 
clinging  to  him  and  gazing  appealingly  into  his  face.  "  You  are  all  the  world  to 
me.  Nothing  would  seem  too  hard  if  you  were  by  my  side,  and  let  me  take  my 
part  of  all  your  sorrows.  I  know  I  am  not  your  equal  in  intelligence,  but  advise 
me,  guide  me,  and  you  will  see  what  trouble  1  will  take  to  learn,  and  what  a  good 
wife  I  will  be  to  you  !  Now  tell  me  about  this,  dear.  Is  it  that  horrid  loan  again  ? 
Perhaps  we  may  find  some  means  of  appeasing  papa  together." 

"  I  daresay  your  father  will  be  sorry  for  his  hastiness  when  he  reflects  on  it,  but 
meanwhile  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  be  patient,"  answered  Mayrose,  resignedly. 
And,  as  his  voice  had  now  softened,  she  nestled  her  head  on  his  breast,  and  soon, 
giving  away  to  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  over-wrought  tension  of  her  nerves, 
burst  into  tears  as  unrestrained  as  those  of  a  child's. 

Mayrose  ought  to  have  been  touched  by  the  devotion  of  the  poor  little  thing, 
whom  a  single  unkind  look  of  his  was  enough  to  throw  into  agonies,  but  her  tears 
did  not  move  those  well-springs  of  his  heart  whence  love  flows.  By-and-bye  he 
lulled  her  to  sleep,  and  watched  her  pure  breathing  and  the  innocent  repose  of  her 
features,  half  wondering  that  he  could  feel  no  affection  for  the  sweet  young  creature 
in  whom  God  had  implanted  all  the  charms  and  virtues  which  make  women  love- 
able.  But  the  heart  is  a  riddle  beyond  the  ken  of  reason.  All  the  previous  day 
Mayrose  had  derived  a  deep,  secret  joy  from  the  knowledge  that  Zellie  was  not 
going  to  marry  Lord  Hornette,  and  now,  standing  by  his  wife's  bedside,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  this  unavowable  solace  had  made  the  day's  crosses  lighter.  He  was 
conscious  that  there  was  a  profanation  in  allowing  these  thoughts  to  intrude  on  him 
in  such  a  place  and  at  such  an  hour.  But  a  full  day  had  not  yet  elapsed  since 
Zellie's  rejection  of  his  old  rival  had  been  made  known  to  him,  and  Sir  Ham's 
insults,  coming  so  soon  after  this  news,  had  stirred  his  regrets  over  his  marriage 
into  something  like  an  intensity  of  repining. 

Mayrose  did  not  feel  that  Zellie's  altered  position  could  have  any  influence  on 
his  own  life  ;  for  under  all  circumstances  he  intended  remaining  faithful  to  his  mar- 
riage vow,  and  to  the  promise  be  had  given  Lady  Rosemary  never  to  hint  his  love 
to  Zelh'e.  ^  But  the  certainty  that  Zellie  was  free,  and  the  intuitive  conviction  that 
her  engagement  had  been  broken  off  by  her  constancy  to  him,  were  facts  that  did 
more  to  cheer  him  under  his  present  trials  than  all  his  wife's  love  and  devotion. 
He  could  not  sleep,  but  left  Mary's  chamber  and  walked  noiselessly  about  his 
dressing-room,  till  by-and-bye  a  stealthy  wish  crept  over  him  to  see  Zellie  and 
speak  to  her,  if  only  for  a  single  moment.  He  should  reveal  nothing  of  his  undying 
attachment  to  her — he  would  endeavour  to  speak  to  her  as  if  she  were  no  more  than 
a  friend — but  he  said  to  himself  that  if  he  could  touch  her  hand  and  read  in  her 
downcast  eyes  that  she  was  still  true  to  him,  he  should  have  the  courage  to  face  any 
evils  that  the  future  might  have  in  store.  A  little  frightened  by  his  own  thoughts, 
he  raised  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  sat  down  to  try  and  read ;  but  his  mind  would 
not  travel  with  the  print,  and  no  wonder  ;  for  when  a  married  man  once  drifts  into 
reflections  like  these,  they  lead  him  over  that  border-land  of  duty  beyond  which 
every  step  is  a  pitfall. 

The  next  day— or  rather  the  same  day,  for  i^  was  then  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning— Lord  Beaujolais  arrived  in  Berkeley  Square  towards  mid-day  glowing 
with  the  importance  of  a  special  embassy.  There  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  embassies  which  Lord  Beaujolais  undertook  on  his  own  account,  and  those 
which  he  discharged,  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  wife.  In  the  former  cases  his 
lordship  was  precipitate— talked  in  *'  you  knows  "  and  "  I  says,"  and  was  generally 
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so  much  flustered  that  he  wore  yesterday's  gloves,  possibly  feeling  by  instinct  that 
they  were  good  enough  to  bungle  with  ;  but  Lord  Beaujolais  primed  by  his  wife 
was  like  a  man  who  feels  sure  of  his  ground.  When  he  drew  up  at  Mayrose's  door, 
he  had  a  geranium  in  his  button-hole,  his  straw-coloured  gloves  were  speckless,  and 
his  golden  beard  spread  out  like  a  fan  under  his  rosy  face  defying  the  breezes  of 
the  morning. 

"  I  have  just  dropped  in  to  say  that  I've  taken  my  name  off  the  Brummel," 
he  began,  airily,  and  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  "  After  Hornette's  behav- 
ior, it  was  not  decent  that  I  should  belong  to  the  club  a  day  longer." 

"  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  draw 
you  into  my  quarrels/'  replied  Mayrose,  rather  touched,  nevertheless. 

"  Oh,  it  was  the  only  course  open  to  me  !  My  wife  saw  it  in  a  moment,"  said 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  sagacity.  "  You  know,  women  have  a  great  tact  in 
these  things.  It  seems  the  report  of  Hornette's  doings  went  to  Osborne,  and  the 
Queen  instantly  directed  the  Prince  to  withdraw  too/'  (This  was  not  Prince 
Casino,  but  the  Prince  of  the  Blood.)  "He  will  probably  invite  himself  to  dinner 
with  you  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  Hornette's  strange  conduct." 

"I  would  rather  have  treated  that'  conduct  as  the  freak  of  a  foolish  fellow," 
rejoined  Mayrose,  with  a  shrug,  u  but  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the  Prince's 
kindness." 

"  Everybody  must  feel  kindly  towards  you,"  answered  the  Earl,  breezily; 
"  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  convene  a  general  meeting  to  make  Hornette  apolo- 
gize or  resign.  But  my  wife  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  fly  in  the  faces  of 
the  Drones,  and  do  anything  that  could  get  into  the  papers.  On  the  whole,  with- 
drawal was  better,  for  lots  of  other  fellows  will  follow  us,  now  that  the  Prince  has 
resigned,  and  we  can  found  another  club  to  which  the  Prince  and  you  will  both 
belong.  We'll  call  it  the  '  D'Orsay,'  and  blackball  all  the  Drone  and  Midge  con- 
nection, hip  and  thigh." 

"  Don't  you  think  clubs  rather  exceed  their  mission  when  men  turn  them  into 
vehicles  for  inflicting  underhand  slights  on  one  another  ?  "  asked  Mayrose,  unen- 
thusiastically. 

11  Oh,  certainly — hem,"  coughed  the  Earl,  for  his  wife  had  not  coached  him  in 
view  of  this  poser.  "  But  the  first  slight  came  from  them,  you  know,  and  egad, 
the  Drones  have  had  such  a  long  innings  in  knocking  their  enemies  all  over  the 
shop,  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  pill  a  few  under  the  rose.  Of  course  I  won't 
quarrel  with  Hornette  openly,  for  old  Bumblebeigh  can  bring  down  his  foot  on 
one's  head  like  a  sledge-hammer.  But,  1  say,  it's  one  o'clock — suppose  I  drive  you 
down  to  the  house,''  broke  off  his  lordship,  wary  of  evincing  too  much  social  valour 
at  one  time. 

Mayrose  accepted,  and  was  whirled  away  in  Lord  Beaujolais'  phaeton,  whose 
well-picked  team,  prancing  along  with  all  their  eighl  legs  off  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  the  buoyant  mood  of  their  master.  Soon  after 
her  husband  had  gone,  Mary  came  down  with  a  grim  purpose  on  her  little  face, 
ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove  to  Kensington  to  see  her  father.  But  Sir  Ham  was 
not  at  home,  and  Mary  could  elicit  nothing  from  her  mother  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  her  father.  Lady  Pennywoddle  was 
all  distraught  and  lackadaisical  from  having  heard  her  Ham  vow  with  denunciatory 
gestures  that  his  son-in-law  wanted  to  ruin  him.  Mary  did  not  ask  to  see  Grace, 
nor  did  that  young  lady  show  herself  during  the  interview  between  mother  and 
daughter — indeed,  Lady  Pennywoddle  volunteered  the  statement  that  she  had  gone 
out  shopping,  as  she  believed.  When  Mary  discovered  that  she  could  draw  nothing 
but  sighs  and  whimperings  half-reproachful  from  her  mother,  she  started  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  resolving  to  send  a  note  to  Sir  Ham  by  an  usher,  and  to  have 
an  explanation  at  any  hazanls. 

Had  she  simply  sent  in  her  card  Sir  Ham  might  have  scrupled  to  tell  the  usher 
that  he  declined  seeing  his  own  daughter,  but  the  usher  could  not  guess  what  was 
in  the  note,  so  that  the  Knight,  who  feared  that  his  obstinacy  might  be  mollified  by 
Mary's  entreaties,  returned  the  answer  that  he  could  not  leave  the  House  till  the 
debate  was  over.  This  reply  was  brought  out  to  Mary  in  the  public  lobby,  whither 
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she  had  come  by  herself  with  her  veil  drawn  down.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of 
people  collected  in  this  lobby,  for  the  debate  was  to  be  resumed  at  two,  and  strang- 
ers up  from  the  country  were  waylaying  their  several  members  to  ask  them  for 
tickets  to  the  gallery — this  place  of  delight  being  more  than  overstocked  already. 
There  were  squires  and  provincial  attorneys,  and  ex-M.P.'s  who  had  been  unseated 
for  bribery,  but  whose  seven  years  of  disfranchisement  were  drawing  to  an  end;  and 
sallow-faced  parsons  and  purple-cheeked  farmers ;  and  among  all  these  jostling 
persons  the  usher  had  to  push  his  way  to  bring  the  Knight's  message  to  Mary. 
When  Mary  received  the  snub  she  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  ;  but  hearing  so 
many  persons  whisper  about  getting .  seats,  she  thought  she  might  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  ladies'  gallery,  under  the  naive  impression  that  she  could 
thence  survey  her  father,  and  run  down  to  meet  him  when  he  should  come  out.  A 
member  whom  she  knew  was  passing  at  that  moment.  She  stopped  him,  lifting 
her  veil,  and  proffered  her  request. 

Now  ladies  are  supposed  to  have  their  names  drawn  by  lot  when  they  desire  to 
witness  a  debate  ;  and  on  important  occasions  one  lady  will  get  herself  proposed  by 
several  members,  and  be  drawn  for  under  half  a  dozen  different  names  to  increase 
her  chances.  But  for  the  wife  of  a  Peer  and  Cabinet  Minister  admission  can  gen- 
erally be  procured  through  the  Speaker  without  this  formality.  Either  some  lady 
who  was  entitled  to  a  seat  has  not  come,  or  some  other  lady,  not  finding  the  pro- 
ceedings funny,  has  retired  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour;  or,  failing  this, 
admission  is  given  in  the  hope — not  always  realized — that  the  ladies  upstairs  will 
kindly  squeeze  themselves  a  little  to  make  room  for  the  intruder.  In  short,  for  a 
"  Grand  Dame  "  a  place  is  always  found  somewhere. 

So  the  member — he  was  young  and  commercial — having  scuttled  away  for  a 
moment,  returned  hat  in  hand  ;  and,  proud  to  be  seen  playing  cavalier  to  a  pretty 
peeress,  escorted  Mary  down  a  maze  of  passages  till  they  reached  a  succession  of 
staircases,  and  at  length  one  narrow  staircase,  covered  with  a  mulberry-coloured 
carpet,  which  led  straight  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  A  crimson  curtain  protected  the 
entrance  of  this  sanctum,  and  the  young  and  commercial  M.  P.,  having  drawn  it 
aside,  Mary  found  herself  in  a  sort  of  overgrown  pew,  in  which  about  fifty  mem- 
bers of  her  sex  were  enjoying  themselves  with  fans,  and  staring  through  an  iron 
grating  at  some  six  hundred  legislators  of  the  nobler  gender,  lolling  decorously  on 
the  back  seats  below,  with  their  hats  on.  The  seats  were  arranged  in  blocks,  and 
Mary's  attendant  conducted  her  to  the  central  block,  reserved  to  Mr.  Speaker's 
nominees,  and  to  the  front  row  in  that  block.  Every  seat  was  filled,  and  at  sight 
of  a^new  comer  most  of  the  fair  occupants  spread  out  their  dresses,  to  intimate  that 
there  was  not  room  for  a  mouse,  so  that  there  was  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mary  would  not  have  to  turn  back.  But  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  are  a  court- 
eous people  !  for  a  fat  lady,  with  about  a  pound  of  flowers  in  her  bonnet,  having 
overheard  the  young  and  commercial  M.  P.  ejaculate,  wretchedly,  "  Dear  me,  your 
ladyship,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  instantly  tugged  at  the  tail  of  his  coat : 

"  Mr.  Jipples,  if  her  ladyship  would  like  my  seat,  she's  welcome.     My  hus- 


weary  while,  having  scarce  broke  my 
morning." 

"I  am  sure  it's  most  obliging  of  you,  Mrs.  Sholefiddle,  answered  the  confused 
Mr.  Jipples ;  and  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added,  "  It's  for  Lady  May- 
rose." 

"Lady  Mayrose  !"  echoed  the  wife  of  the  member  for  Billingsgate,  while  Mary 
passed  her  with  a  bow  and  a  few  words  of  -thanks.  But  as  Mrs.  Sholefiddle's  ex- 
clamation was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  astonishment  and  aloud,  it  caught  the  ears  of 
several  other  ladies,  who  communicated  it  to  others  farther  off,  so  that  in  a  mo- 
ment Mary  found  a  score  of  double  eye-glasses  turned  in  her  direction,  as  if  every- 
body present  knew  her,  and  regarded  her  as  an  object  of  curiosity. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    ADJOURNED    DEBATE. 

The  ladies  in  the  House  of  Commons  gallery  regarded  Mary  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  because  just  before  her  arrival  the  names  of  her  father  and  her  husband 
had  been  alluded  to  in  very  audible  tones  by  one  of  the  spectatresses — Lady  Bella- 
donna, or  Albert  Drone. 

Talkative  Lady  Belladonna,  who  knew  everything,  and  seldom  cared  to  keep 
secret  what  things  she  knew,  had  been  retailing  in  a  confidential  falsetto  to  Mrs. 
Coney  Bussle,  who  sat  near  her,  the  story  of  Sir  Ham's  quarrel  with  his  son-in-law, 
such  as  she  had  heard  it  from  some  one  who  got  it  from  Colonel  Dandelion,  the 
"Whip."  "  You  could  have  knocked  the  Colonel  down  with  a  feather,  my  dear, 
when  that  city  man  came  to  tell  him  that  he  was  going  to  speak  against  the  Bill. 
It  seems  he  and  his  son-in-law  must  have  fallen  out  about  the  number  of  shares 
which  Lord  Mayrose  was  to  have  in  the  Loan." 

"  I  suppose  Lord  Mayrose  wanted  them  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Coney  Bussle,  in 
the  well-modulated  tone  of  a  fog- whistle. 

"  There's  no  saying,  my  dear  ;  at  all  events  the  city  man  was  almost  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  but  you  know  a  member  can't  speak  unless  he  arranges  with  the 
*  Whip,'  for  it's  the  Whips  who  draw  up  the  lists  for  the  Speaker,  and  if  a  member 
has  not  been  written  down  beforehand,  the  Speaker  does  not  let  his  eye  fall  on 
him.  So  the  city  man  came,  as  I  said,  to  the  Colonel,  but  it  appears  there's  a  plot 
afoot  to  prevent  him  from  speaking,  lest  he  should  abuse  Lord  Mayrose  in  public, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  scandal." 

"  I  think  the  plot  to  hinder  Sir  Ham  from  speaking  out  his  mind  is  a  greater 
scandal  still,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Coney  Bussle,  still  screeching. 

"  That  may  be,  my  dear,  but  there  are  always  plots  in  Parliament,"  answered 
honest  Lady  Belladonna,  with  a  recollection,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Balbie  Drone  having 
occasionally  joined  in  such  necessary  manoauvres.  "  Sir  Ham  is  down  to  speak 
among  the  last,  but  it  appears  the  Colonel  will  contrive  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
House  on  some  pretext,  so  that  he  may  lose  his  turn,  and  they  hope  the  debate  will 
be  concluded  this  evening,  because  the  Opposition  are  afraid  to  speak  much  against 
the  Bill,  and  the  Ministerialists  want  to  get  it  into  Committee  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

A  lady  who  was  sitting  some  places  removed  from  Lady  Belladonna  had  been 
listening  very  attentively  to  her  words,  and  after  the  above  conversation  she  rose 
and  glided  out  of  the  gallery  into  the  ladies'  refreshment  room,  where  she  wrote  a 
hurried  note,  and  begged  the  attendant  to  have  it  carried  to  Sir  Ham  Pennywod- 
dle.  This  lady  was  Grace  Marvell.  It  was  during  her  short  absence  from  the 
Gallery  that  Mary  entered,  and  consequently  Grace  did  not  see  her.  When  she 
returned  she  found  her  place  usurped  by  a  lady  who  had  presumed  that  she  was 
not  coming  back  ;  and  so,  not  caring  to  make  a  fuss  in  claiming  her  own,  she  set- 
tled down  into  a  seat  further  off,  and  behind  Mary,  of  whose  arrival  she  continued 
to  be  unaware. 

But  Lady  Belladonna,  hearing  Lady  Mayrose's  name,  instantly  rose  from  her 
own  seat  and  bustled  to  get  beside  her.  The  good  lady  never  cold-shouldered  an 
old  friend  until  such  time  as  the  old  friend  might  have  become  harmless ;  for  she 
had  known  some  disquieting  resurrections  of  persons  who  had  been  considered 
socially  dead  and  buried,  and  had  noticed  that  retribution  terribly  swift  and  stern 
occasionally  befell  the  grave-diggers.  Mayrose  had  been  her  husband's  lieutenant 
and  Mary  her  protegee — she  saw  no  reason  for  deserting  them  so  long  as  they  were 
still  powerful  and  rich  and  likely  to  triumph  over  their  foes.  So,  huddling  up  her 
fan,  opera-glass,  order  paper,  and  smelling-bottle,  like  an  apronful  of  eggs,  she  ap- 
proached Mary  and  easily  effected  a  change  of  seats  with  Mary's  neighbour.  Then, 
after  shaking  hands,  said,  in  a  motherly  tone  lower  pitched  than  usual :  "  My 
dear,  what  a  sad  business  this  enmity  is  between  your  husband  and  our  family  ! 
Not  that  I  approve  Hornette's  conduct ;  for  though  he  leads  us  all,  I  think  he  is. 
often  very  warm-tempered,  and  was  so  towards  your  husband." 
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"  Why,  what  has  Lovd  Hornette  done  ?"  enquired  Mary,  innocently,  for  she 
had  heard  'nothing  of  the  Brummel  affair,  besides  which  she  was  abstracted  from 
trying  to  recognize  her  father  among  the  mass  of  heads  below. 

''Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Lady  Belladonna,  "  hasn  t  your  husband  told  you,  my 
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himself  The  O'Shillelaghan  of  the  Swamps,  and  when  he  voted  against  the  Tweedle- 
dum Ministry,  on  the  Bog  Oak  question,  Lord  Poldoody  charged  him  with  being  a 
turncoat,  and  spoke  violently  about  him  at  Boodle's.  But  I  said  to  Poldoody,  <  My 
dear  lord,  pray  go  and  shake  hands  with  that  man,  for  there's  no  knowing  what  he 
may  come  to.'  This  was  just  a  month  before  the  O'Shillelaghan  made  his  peace 
with  the  Ministry  and  got  the  Chief- Justiceship  of  the  Irish  Divorce  Court ;  and 
next  year,  when  the  poor  Earl's  Divorce  Case  carne  on  for  hearing,  the  O'Shille- 
laghan remembered  Poldoody  and  summed  up  so  atrociously  against  him  that  he 
couldn't  get  a  verdict,  and  his  wife  is  now  flaunting  about  the  Continent  on  the 
allowance  of  .£4,000  a  year — which  shows  the  imprudence  of  being  too  energetic  in 
political  questions.  I  told  Hornette  that  story  this  very  morning." 

"  I  see  Lord  Hornette  is  going  to  speak  now,"  said  Mary,  whose  attention  to 
the  proceedings  underneath  the  grating  had  prevented  her  from  heeding  Lady 
Belladonna's  flood  of  tattle ;  and  hereon  Lord  Balbie's  wife  lapsed  mute  and  brought 
an  opera-glass  to  bear  upon  her  high  and  mighty  nephew. 

The  heir  of  the  Drones  rose  below  the  gangway  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
chair,  and  broke  into  a  cantering  discourse,  with  the  dry  haughtiness  natural  to 
him.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  orator,  but  he  was  bold  and  rasping,  and  when  angry, 
never  stammered.  Feeling  a  noble  contempt  for  the  mob  of  manufacturers  and 
younger  sons  who  sat  round  him,  he  could  experience  no  nervousness,  but  spoke 
straight  on,  cracking  his  indignant  adjectives  about  him  like  so  many  weals  with  a 
riding-whip.  This  was  not  his  maiden  speech,  and  the  House  hearkened  to  him 
with  considerable  respect,  as  we  always  do  to  those  who  care  not  a  doit  whether  we 
hearken  to  them  or  not ;  there  was  indeed  something  chivalrous  in  the  attitude  of 
this  heir  to  a  great  English  House  who  stood  up  manfully  for  principles  which  most 
of  his  hearers  would  have  defended  too  had  they  felt  more  secure  of  their  seats. 
Mr.  Paramount  turned  rather  uneasily  on  his  bench  when  some  of  Lord  Hornette's 
most  scornful  sarcasms  thwacked  upon  his  ears,  and  on  the  same  occasions  Mr. 
Paradyse's  earnest  features  smiled  placidly,  for  politics  is  an  occupation  which 
stimulates  the  fine  feelings  of  brotherhood.  But  Lord  Hornette  had  soon  finished 
lashing  Mr.  Paramount ;  and,  plunging  into  a  diatribe  against  the  other  members 
of  the  Government  who  were  supporting  this  Bill,  he  alluded  with  an  incredible 
outburst  of  disdain  and  irony  to  one  whom  all  the  House  divined  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary for  Africa.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  a  mild  gentleman  rose 
from  the  opposite  benches,  and  baring  his  head,  called  Mr.  Speaker's  attention  to  a 
point  of  order. 

This  mild  and  orderly  gentleman  was  Mr.  Jipples.  Knowing  that  Lady  May- 
rose  was  in  the  Gallery,  he  was  too  compassionate  and  gallant  to  allow  her  hus- 
band to  be  abused  in  her  hearing  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  sat  on  Mr.  Paradyse's  side, 
and  was  there  exofficio  an  opponent  of  the  Ministry,  made  no  difference  -in  the 
quietly  warm  terms  of  his  protest  against  Lord  Hornette's  virulence.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  protest  did  Mr.  Jipples  much  good  in  his  career,  for  it  has  always 
been  remembered  of  him  since  that  he  was  an  honourable  member  who  advocated 
moderation  in  debate  regardless  of  party  ties.  Indeed,  as  one  event  is  often  enough 
to  impress  its  stamp  on  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jipples  had  for- 
tuitously taken  Lady  Mayrose  into  the  Gallery,  and  had  by  that  circumstance  been 
led  into  recording  a  protest,  has  induced  him  from  that  date  to  record  many  an- 
other protest ;  and  nowadays,,  when  an  honourable  gentleman  drops  an  adjective  a 
trifle  too  expressive,  it  is  always  Mr.  Jipples  who  rises  to  inquire  whether  the  said 
adjective  is  strictly  Parliamentary. 

Baring  his  well-combed  head,  then,  Mr.  Jipples  asked  of  Mr.  Speaker  whether 
it  was  in  order "  for  a  noble  lord  to  allude  to  another  noble  and  absent  lord  in 
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language  of  opprobrium  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  questions  which  divided  hon- 
ourable members,  he  must  say,  for  his  part*  that  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  integrity — he  might  say  the  unimpeachable  integrity — of  ah1  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  guided  or  had  ever  guided  Her  Majesty's  Governments,  and 
this  no  matter  in  what  House  they  sat,  nor  what  office  they  held,  or  were  ever  like- 
ly to  hold."  Loud  Ministerial  cheers,  and  some  less  loud  from  the  Opposition, 
hailed  this  brave  little  sortie,  and  while  Mr.  Jipples  was  putting  on  his  hat,  Mr. 
Speaker  confessed  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Hiveshire  had  some- 
what transgressed  those  bonds  which  he  hoped,  and  ever  should  hope,  would  be 
maintained  for  the  courtesy  of  parliamentary  debates.  Lord  Hornette  scowled, 
and  bit  his  lips  ;  but  as  it  is  not  good  to  kick  against  Mr.  Speaker,  he  stood  rebuked, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  speech  was  spasmodic,  like  a  train  that  has  been  knocked 
off  its  track. 

Mary  listened  to  the  speech,  to  Mr.  Jipples'  protest,  and  to  the  rebuke  from  the 
chair,  but  if  Lady  Belladonna  had  not  kindly  informed  her  that  Mayrose  was  being 
pulled  to  pieces  she  would  not  have  suspected  it ;  for  her  eyes  were  still  roaming 
anxiously  in  search  of  her  father.  It  was  difficult  to  descry  him  among  the  sitting 
crowd,  which,  seen  from  above,  looks  like  a  forest  of  beaver  hats  with  boots  thrown 
in  for  relief,  but  at  last  she  perceived  him  taking  a  note  from  one  of  the  pages  who 
bring  glasses  of  cold  water  to  honourable  gentlemen  whose  throats  want  moisten- 
ing. It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Jipples  incident.  Sir  Ham  having  read  the  note 
caught  up  some  papers  beside  him,  threw  a  glance  and  a  nod  towards  the  Ladies' 
Gallery,  and  waddled  towards  the  door.  Then  Lady  Belladonna,  who  had  watched 
these  things  through  her  glasses,  ejaculated  : 

"  There,  my  dear,  Colonel  Dandelion  has  succeeded  in  drawing  your  father  out 
of  the  House  to  prevent  him  speaking  against  the  Bill,  and  really  I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  when  near  relations  take  opposite  views  on  a  question  and  grow  warm 
over  them,  it  never  looks  quite  proper.  But  what  a  clever  man  that  Colonel  is 
my  dear !  He  has  not  his  equal  for  managing  a  '  count-out ' ;  and  they  say  that 
when  Mr.  Boreham  was  summoned  away  to  the  Highlands  by  telegram  on  the  very 
day  when  he  was  to  have  introduced  his  disagreeable  Private  Bill  to  limit  the 
number  of  beadles  at  Somerset  House,  it  was  the  Colonel  who  had  arranged  the 
despatch  by  circumventing  Mrs.  Boreham,  and  making  her  telegraph  that  her 
mother  was  dying.  Poor  Mr.  Boreham  was  never  very  fond  of  his  mother-in-law, 
you  know,  and  that  is  why  he  posted  off  in  such  haste,  hoping  to  arrive  just  as  her 
funeral  was  being  arranged  ;  but  she  had  nothing  but  a  cold,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
has  never  quite  recovered  from  the  disappointment." 

"  But  why  should  Colonel  Dandelion  want  to  get  my  father  away  ?  "  asked 
Mary,  to  whom  all  this  was  no  clearer  than  ink  in  a  bottle,  and  who  had  half  risen 
from  her  seat  to  see  whither  her  father  went. 

"Why,  my  dear,  your  husband  tells  you  nothing,  then!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Belladonna  in  genuine  surprise.  "  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  speak  under  the 
circumstances,  but  you  see  I  thought  everyone  knew  that  Lord  Mayrose  and  your 
father  had  had  a  difference,  and  that  your  father  had  threatened  to  make  a  long 
speech." 

Mary  felt  ready  to  cry  at  being  so  little  cognizant  of  what  appeared  to  be  com- 
mon talk.  What  sort  of  speech  could  her  father  have  threatened  to  make — and 
why  had  her  husband  told  her  nothing  about  it  ?  She  would  have  liked  to  go  down 
stairs  and  try  to  rejoin  Sir  Ham,  but  she  was  aware  by  this  time  she  could  never 
find  her  way.  She  sat  in  misery,  taking  no  interest  in  the  speeches,  and  repenting 
of  having  come  to  the  gallery  at  all ;  she  even  wondered  whether  some  rule  did  not 
compel  her  to  sit  out  the  whole  debate  without  going  home  to  dinner.  But  her 
wretched  inaction  did  not  last  long.  In  a  few  minutes  she  became  conscious  that 
the  curtain  over  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  was  being  pulled  aside,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  her  father  in  the  doorway.  He  was  peering  about  for  somebody,  and 
Mary  thought  at  first  it  must  be  for  her ;  but  suddenly  a  form  rose  undulating  from 
a  neighboring  bench,  and  Mary  recognized  Grace  Marvell.  A  cold  numbness  fell 
upon  her  at  the  thought  that  her  father,  who  had  refused  to  move  for  her  sake,  had 
come  up  to  see  Grace ;  and  at  this  other  thought  that  Grace  had  been  sitting  almost 
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beside  her  undetected.  But  without  a  moment's  deliberation  she  stood  up  and 
followed  them  both,  stumbling  rather  than  running. 

Sir  Ham  and  Grace  had  gone  into  the  well-furnished  little  room  where  mem- 
bers come  up  and  refresh  the  ladies  whom  they  know  with  tea  or  ices  ;  and  where 
they  often  say  things  much  more  instructive  and  amusing  than  they  do  in  their 
public  speeches.  Mary  had  not  seen  the  door  close  behind  them,  but  she  instinct- 
ively opened  the  first  door  that  came  to  hand,  and  entered  just  as  Grace — whose 
back  was  turned  to  her — was  saying  excitedly,  "  Sir  Ham,  I  hear  that  there  is  an 
intrigue  to  wile  you  out  of  the  House  by  some  false  news.  Whatever  note  or  mes- 
sage you  may  receive,  unless  it  be  from  me,  mind  you  do  not  leave  your  place  until 
you  have  spoken.  They  are  growing  afraid  of  you,  that  is  the  fact,  and  you  will 
obtain  everything  you  desire  by  remaining  firm." 

Sir  Ham,  scratching  his  head  in  a  puzzled  way,  was  going  to  reply,  but  he  gave 
a  start,  and  motioned  in  alarm  to  Grace  to  be  silent,  for  Mary  was  in  the  room. 
Grace  had  turned  sharply  round  on  hearing  the  door-handle  move,  but  the  handle 
had  only  creaked  when  Mary  had  loosened  her  hold  of  it,  and  was  already  across 
the  threshold.  With  her  face  flushing  and  her  little  frame  all  trembling  from  in- 
dignation, Mary  confronted  Grace,  and  stood  during  a  few  seconds  glaring  at  her. 
Then  she  cried: — "  So  it's  you,  Grace — you  false-hearted,  wicked  girl,  who  are  de- 
ceiving my  father,  and  setting  him  against  his  daughter  !" 

Grace  recoiled  under  the  suddenness  of  the  shock.  A  deep  blush  and  a  stony 
pallor  overspread  her  face  in  quick  succession  and  she  remained  for  a  moment  be- 
reft of  speech  ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  it  was  not  the  time  to  lose  heart,  but 
to  brazen  it  out. 

"  I  am  setting  your  father  against  no  one,  Mary,"  she  answered,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  composure.  "  I  am  only  giving  him  the  advice  which  an  affectionate 
daughter — or  which  you  yourself,  in  fact — ought  to  give  him." 

"  That  is  a  sinful  lie/'  cried  Mary,  running  to  her  father,  and  clinging  to  his 
arm.  "  Papa,  do  you  see  that  girl  ?"  she  added,  pointing  her  finger  at  Grace  with 
a  denouncing  gesture.  "  She  wants  to  get  your  money  from  you  in  order  to  marry 
Prince  Casino  !" 

This  time  Grace  lost  countenance.  The  charge  came  upon  her  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  loaded  pistol  held  to  her  forehead,  and  she  knew  not  what  might  come 
next — so  trembled  in  conscience-stricken  terror.  But  far  more  piteous  was  the 
effect  of  this  pistol  display  on  Sir  Ham.  He  gave  a  sort  of  jump,  and  the  blood 
flowed  to  his  neck  and  cheeks  in  an  apoplectic  tide,  while  his  eyes  looked  as  if  they 
would  burst  out  of  his  head  as  they  fastened  themselves  with  scared  interrogation 
on  Grace.  "  Hold  your  tongue,  Mary,"  he  gasped,  with  a  movement  as  if  he 
would  strike  her.  "  Grace,  say  summit,"  he  stammered,  wildly. 

"  She  has  nothing  to  say,  papa,"  raved  Mary,  placing  one  arm  across  her 
father's  chest,  and  continuing  to  point  the  other  hand  at  Grace's  frightened  face. 
"She  and  that  Italian  have  entered  into  a  plot  to  rob  you.  I  don't  know  what 
they  have  said  to  blind  you.  but  Grace  almost  confessed  to  me  that  she  was  in  love 
with  the  Prince,  and  as  neither  of  them  has  a  penny,  they  are  ready  to  ruin  and 
disgrace  you  for  their  own  profit." 

"Don't  believe  that,  Sir  Ham,"  panted  Grace,  who  had  now  recovered  so  far 
as  to  see  that  it  was  a  life-and-death  game  she  was  playing,  and  who  looked  won- 
drously  beautiful  as  she  turned  with  all  the  splendour  of  wrath  upon  her  accuser. 
1 '  Mary  calumniates  me  because  she  knows  it  is  her  own  husband  who  has  designs 
upon  your  fortune,  and  would  thwart  you  from  everything  which  he  fears  may  di- 
minish his  heritage." 

The  poor  City  Knight  stood  irresolute.  The  anguish  of  doubt  had  brought 
huge  drops  to  his  brow  ;  and  the  jealousy  which  now  for  the  first  time  gnawed  his 
heart  wrung  his  lips  with  a  contortion  horribly  wry.  But  Grace's  voice  exercised  a 
spell  over  him  which  he  could  not  break— the  less  so  aa  he  had  no  wish  to  break  it 
—so  once  more  he  passionately  endeavored  to  thrust  Mary  away  from  him,  and 
mumbled  :  ' '  I  believe  you  Grace,  not  Mary  ;  1  know  we've  enemies,  and  it's  your 
husband,  Mary,  wants  to  keep  me  from  making  profit  out  of  them  Rio-Brigandians; 
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and  I  wish  I  hadn't  married  you  to  him,  but  I  used  to  think  he  was  a  well-behaved 
young  man — which  he  isn't." 

But  Mary  was  not  to  be  pushed  away  from  her  father.  "  Enemies  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  wild  reproach.  "You  have  no  enemies,  papa,  but  that  girl.  I  see  it 
all  now — her  fiendish  treachery,  her  crafty  plot  to  draw  you  into  her  meshes  by 
fawning  flatteries  and  by  poisoning  your  mind  against  all  who  suspected  her.  She 
must  have  laid  her  plans  ever  since  I  brought  her  into  our  house  ;  and,  oh  that 
God  would  send  some  proof  to  open  your  eyes  like  mine." 

Such  angry  prayers  are  not  always  heard,  but  they  sometimes  are.  There  was  at 
this  moment  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  messenger  came  in  with  evident  astonish- 
ment to  see  such  signs  of  fluster  on  the  faces  of  the  three  fashionable  occupants  of 
the  room.  He  held  a  note  in  his  hand,  and  enquired,  apologetically  : — "  Is  there  a 
lady  of  the  nanie  of  Miss  Marvell  here  ?  A  gentleman,  Prince  Casino  I  think  the 
name  was,  asked  me  to  bring  up  this*note,  and  ask  for  an  answer." 

Grace  became  paler  than  snow,  and  clutching  at  the  back  of  a  chair  to  keep 
herself  from  falling,  held  out  a  hand  for  the  note,  but  with  a  rapid  dart  Mary  fore- 
stalled her,  and  seized  it.  She  motioned  to  the  surprised  messenger  to  withdraw, 
then  holding  the  letter  out  of  Grace's  reach,  cried  in  a  voice  that  quavered  with 
exultation :  "  If  what  I  have  said  is  not  true,  you  can  have  no  objection  to  letting 
my  father  see  the  contents  of  this  note.  You  say  you  are  like  a  daughter  to  him!" 

"  Sir  Ham  shall  see  the  note,  but  not  you,"  faltered  Grace,  who  would  have 
Wrested  the  note  from  Mary  by  main  force  had  she  dared,  but  who,  being  restrained 
by  Mary's  father,  looked  near  fainting. 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  my  father  read  it,"  agreed  Mary  ;  and  she  handed  the 
note  to  Sir  Ham. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   CHALLENGE    IN   THE   OLD   STYLE. 

The  note  which  Mary  handed  to  her  father  looked  a  lover's  note  all  over.  It 
was  in  a  white  triangular  envelope,  with  a  light  blue  border,  and  had  in  guise  of  a 
seal  a  coloured  pansy,  surmounted  by  a  Prince's  coronet.  English  people  use  such 
envelopes  in  correspondence  with  persons  towards  whom  they  stand  in  most  affec- 
tionate relationship  :  none  but  an  Italian  would  have  thought  of  employing  one  in 
writing  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  could  compromise.  Sir  Ham  turned  the  gallant 
trifle  over  in  his  fingers  with  a  mute  stupor ;  but  he  did  not  even  cast  an  apologetic 
glance  at  Grace  before  opening  it,  so  distracting  was  the  jealousy  which  now  pos- 
sessed him. 

He  broke  the  seal,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  set  eyes  on  the  paper,  stared  with  a 
blank  expression,  "  It's  writ  in  a  furrin'  tongue,"  said  he  helplessly. 

Grace,  mustering  up  a  remnant  of  fortitude,  threw  an  appealing  look  at  the 
Knight,  and  volunteered  to  read  the  note  and  translate  it  faithfully ;  but  jealousy  is 
the  one  passion  against  which  appealing  looks  avail  nothing.  Sir  Ham  passed  the 
letter  nervously  to  Mary,  whom  but  a  minute  before  he  had  ordered  out  of  his  sight 
and  Mary  rapidly  scanned,  and — thanks  to  her  Brighton  school  training — was  ena- 
bled to  read  aloud  what  follows  : — 
"  CABISSIMA  SIGNOBINA, 

"  Son  venuto  in  grande  prescia  a  dirvi  che  e  meglio  che  il  Cavaliere  Pennywoddle  non 
parla  sta  sera.  Sono.  stato  avertito  che  un  discorso  sarebbe  pernizioso  a  la  causa  che  abbi- 
amo  tutti  due  a  cuore.  Conto  a  la  vostra  buona  assistenza  in  questo  affaf  e,  e  se  potete 
darmi  cinque  minuti  di  conversazione,  vi  spiegero  delle  ragioniche  non  posso  mettre  in  una 
lettera. 

"Baciando  vostre  mani  belle, 
"lo  sono, 

•"  Signorina, 

"  Vostro  umillimo  adoratore, 

"  BUBINO  DEI  CASINO." 
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"  He  calls';her  '  darling,'  says  you  must  not  speak  to-night  because  it  would  do 
harm  to  the  affair  which  '  they  both  have  at  heart'— that  is  the  Loan,  I  suppose— 
and  concludes  by  kissing  her  pretty  hands  and  signing  himself  *  the  humblest  of 
her  adorers  '—those  are  his  very  words  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  exultingly. 

"  '  Carissirna  '  doesn't  mean  '  darling.'  You  know  Italians  use  superlatives  to 
everybody,"  expostulated  Grace,  whose  brow  burned  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 

"  They  use  superlatives,  but  they  don't  kiss  everbody's  hand,"  rejoined  Mary, 
with  withering  contempt ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ham,  whose 
face  had  become  cadaverous,  and  whose  fists  were  clenched  ragefully. 

There  were  no  signs  of  relenting  in  his  expression  at  that  moment — nothing 
but  anger  and  the  violent  sorrowing  amazement  of  a  duped  old  man.  Seeing  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  vindication  of  herself  in  face  of  the  knight's  pre- 
sent mood,  and  with  the  letter  seeming  to  bear  clear  evidence  of  her  guilt,  Grace 
had  recourse  to  an  attitude  of  offended  dignity.  She  released  her  hold  of  the  chair 
to  which  she  had  clung  for  support,  abruptly  shook  off  her  faintness,  and  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  note. 

"  Will  you  give  me  my  letter,  please,  Lady  Mayrose  ?  and,  Sir  Ham,  after 
what  has  occurred,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  can  remain  in  your  house  a  day 
longer.  I  had  hoped  that  my  efforts  to  requite  your  past  kindness  by  showing  you 
all  the  devotion  in  my  power  would  have  been  better  appreciated ;  but  I  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  calumny.  I  will  only  add  that  you  cannot  now  withdraw 
from  the  Loan,  and  that  if  you  wish  to  make  it  profitable,  you  will  do  well  to . 
beware  of  the  advice  of  people  whose  objects  are  more  selfish  than  mine." 

With  this  parting  shot  she  swept  towards  the  door.  If  she  had  hoped  by  her 
threat  of  leaving  Sir  Ham's  house  to  cause  him  a  last  twinge,  she  effected  her  pur- 
pose, for  the  knight  uttered  a  moan  and  stammered  something.  But  Mary  was  at 
hand  to  protect  him  against  his  own  weakness.  So  Grace  went  out  unchecked, 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  Mary  and  her  father  descended  the  staircase  together, 
he  leaning  on  her  arm,  with  a  lost  look  in  his  puzzled  gooseberry  eyes,  and  appear- 
ing to  having  aged  ten  years  in  as  many  minutes.  When  they  reached  Palace 
Yard,  Mary  dismissed  her  father's  brougham  and  made  him  get  into  her  own  carri- 
age ;  then  she  drove  him  to  Berkeley  Square  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him 
there  till  Mayrose  should  come  in,  and  then  bring  about  his  reconciliation  with  her 
husband. 

But  meanwhile  the  gallant  Prince  Casino,  unconscious  author  of  the  scene  in 
the  tea-room,  was  anxiously  pacing  about  the  small  yard  in  front  of  Mr<  Speaker's 
residence — which  is  the  yard  nearest  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery — and  waiting  for  Grace. 
It  was  Colonel  Dandelion's  good  management  that  had  brought  the  Prince  to  come 
here  and  lay  a  veto  on  Sir  Ham's  speaking.  The  astute  "  whip,"  casting  about  for 
a  means  of  preventing  the  member  from  Hivesworth  from  assailing  the  Cabinet  in 
which  his  son-in-law  sat,  had  bethought  him  that  the  Italian  Prince,  being  by  all 
accounts  much  interested  in  the  Loan,  would  have  the  most  influence  over  Sir 
Ham;  and  accordingly  he  had  communicated  with  him,  giving  the  Prince  to 
understand  that  if  Sir  Hani  made  himself  unpleasant  to  Government,  all  chance  of 
Eio-Brigande's  recognition  would  be  at  an  end.  He  did  not  commit  himself  to  the 
converse  of  this  proposition — namely,  that  if  Sir  Ham  made  himself  pleasant,  Rio- 
Brigande  would  be  recognized  ;  but  Prince  Casino  had  great  faith  in  the  sub  auditi 
promises  of  negotiation  ;  beside  which,  it  was  unadvisable  on  all  grounds  that  Sir 
Ham  should  make  himself  unpleasant. 

So  the  well-oiled  Prince  paced  about  the  yard  in  patent  leather  boots,  very 
light  trousers,  and  flesh-coloured  gloves  ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  paused,  soft- 
ly humming  "  La  donna  e  mobile,"  and  consulting  a  jewelled  watch  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  shilling.  The  messenger  had  assured  him  that  his  note  had  been  delivered 
into  Miss  MarvelPs  own  hands,  and  that  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  had  been  present  ; 
but  the  Prince  drew  no  uneasy  inferences  from  Sir  Ham's  presence,  because  in  the 
first  place  tlie  latter  could  not  read  Italian,  and  in  the  next,  because  the  messenger 
had  not  said— being  unaware  of  the  fact— that  the  second  lady  was  Lady  Mayrose. 
After  waiting  half  an  hour,  therefore,  the  Prince  began  to  wonder  at  Grace's  non- 
appearance,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting  another  messenger  when  he  was  con- 
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fronted  by  the  man  whom,  under  actual  circumstances,  he  was  least  desirous  of 
meeting — that  is,  Mayrose  himself. 

Mayrose  approached  the  Prince  with  quick  steps,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  that 
he  should  find  him  in  this  yard,  bowed  to  him,  and  said,  peremptorily,  * (  Prince,  I 
want  toftave  a  few  words  with  you." 

Now  the  Prince  did  not  like  our  friend's  tone,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to.  In- 
stead of  going  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  Lord  Hornette  speak,  Mayrose 
had  been  spending  a  couple  of  hours  in  interrogating  divers  peers  and  Ministerial 
friends  as  to  the  sources  whence  they  had  heard  of  his  being  mixed  up  with  the 
Loan  ;  and  the  result  of  these  interrogations  was  that  he  had  resolved  to  take  sum- 
mary action.  The  rumours  against  him,  fanned  by  political  animosity,  and  by  the 
babblesome  tongues  of  the  Boudoir  Cabal,  were  growing  too  serious  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  Mayrose  had  come  to  see  that,  after  all,  the  way  to  contradict  these 
slanders  was  not  by  folding  his  arms  and  letting  people  talk.  It  had  been  easy  for 
him  to  ascertain  that  Prince  Casino  had  taken  his  name  in  vain,  and  accordingly  it 
was  with  the  Prince  that  he  determined  to  begin.  However,  just  as  he  was  going 
into  the  writing  room  to  despatch  a  note  of  appointment  to  the  Italian,  he  was  run 
after  by  Colonel  Dandelion,  who  briefly  explained  to  him  how  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  restrain  Sir  Ham  from  "  making  a  duffer  of  himself."  The  Colonel  add- 
ed that  he  had  just  seen  Prince  Casino,  who  had  sent  up  a  few  lines  to  somebody 
in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  having  a  great  hold  over  Sir  Ham,  and  he  concluded  this 
somebody  was  Sir  Ham's  wife.  Mayrose,  concluding  differently,  set  off  at  once  in 
quest  of  the  Prince,  and  that  is  how  he  came  to  surprise  him  in  the  small  yard. 

"  A  few  words  with  you,  Prince,"  he  repeated  in  the  tone  which  English  no- 
blemen can  assume  when  they  are  angry,  and  which  made  the  Italian's  ears  feel 
hot  ;  "I  hear  you  have  been  bandying  my  name  about  society  in  connection  with  a 
disreputable  Loan — you  well  know  that  I  have  no  part  in  that  affair." 

i:  Milord,  I  deed  not  deenk  to  offend  you.  I  cannot  remember  using  your 
name,"  stammered  the  Italian,  his  pronunciation  running  altogether  wild  from 
the  suddenness  of  his  emotion. 

"You  appear  to  have  told  Lord  Hornette  in  the  dining-room  of  the  '  Brum- 
mel,'  and  in  hearing  of  several  gentlemen,  whom  I  can  produce  as  witnesses,  that  I 
was  abetting  your  schemes,  and  expected  to  derive  profit  from  them.  In  doing 
this  you  laid  yourself  open  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  I  have  now  to  remind 
you  that,  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  I  can  sign  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  and  have  you 
taken  to  Newgate." 

This  time  the  Prince's  rosy  face  turned  to  the  joyless  hue  of  a  suet  dumpling, 
and  he  felt  as  though  his  shiny  boots  had  been  made  much  too  small  for  him.  The 
powers  of  Ministers  in  Continental  countries  are  unpleasantly  extensive,  and  it  took 
Rubino  deiJCasino  a  good  minute  before  he  could  recollect  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
of  England  sheds  its  protection  over  foreigners  and  natives  alike.  "You  joke, 
milord,"  he  muttered,  yet  very  gulpingly,  as  he  called  this  to  mind. 

"  I  am  so  far  from  joking  that  I  am  going  to  remind  you  of  something  else," 
continued  Mayrose,  quietly.  "You  have  undertaken,  from  motives  best  known  to 
yourself,  to  make  my  father-in-law  issue  a  loan  of  four  millions  for  a  bankrupt 
country.  In  the  present  state  of  our  laws  it  is  unfortunately  not  in  the  power  of 
Government  to  prohibit  this  swindle — yes,  swindle  is  the  only  word  by  which  I  can 
characterize  it — but  we  can  publish  in  the  London  Gazette  a  statement  of  the  politi- 
cal and  financial  condition  of  Eio-Brigande,  and  warn  the  public  to  embark  no 
capital  in  a  country  which  has  repudiated  three  loans  already." 

"  Ah,  Dio,  milord,  you  would  not  do  that !"  ejaculated  the  Prince,  in  great 
terror.  "  You  would  wholly  ruin  the  Loan,  and,  vat  is  more,  ruin  Sir  Penny- 
woddle  ;  for  he  has  signed  all  the  papers,  and  the  loan  vill  be  issued  next  week. 
If  the  public  do  not  buy  the  scrip,  your  respected  father-in-law  will  have  to  pay 
the  entire  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  become  bankrupt.  Dat  is  vat  he  vill 
become." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  have  to  think  of  the  public  whom  your  prospectuses 
will  dupe,  before  considering  my  father-in-law,"  answered  Mayrose  drily.  "This 
matter,  however,  is  not  one  on  which  I  require  your  advice.  What  I  have  to 
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demand  of  you  is  that  you  shall  come  with  me  at  once  and  retract,  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Hornette,  the  preposterous  aspersions  you  have  cast  on  me,  failing  which, 
I  shall  this  very  evening  instruct  my  solicitor  to  prosecute  you  for  slander  and  con- 
spiracy. And,  mind,  I  would  carry  such  an  affair  through  against  you,  if  it,cost  me 
twenty  thousand  pounds!" 

The  Italian  gave  a  slight  shiver,  and  his  countenance  was  a  study.  He  and 
Mayrose  were  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  small,  dark  yard,  with  grey  walls  tower- 
ing high  above  them,  and  showing  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  as  small  as  if  seen  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  They  had  not  stirred  since  their  dialogue  had  commenced,  and 
the  Italian  now  looked  as  if  he  were  rooted  to  the  gutta  percha  flooring.  He 
evinced  no  disposition  whatever  to  obey  Mayrose's  order— indeed,  he  shifted  his 
polished  leather  boots,  and  grinned  a  supplication,  half-fawning,  half-bumptious. 
But  Mayrose  threw  him  a  glance  that  wiped  away  his  grins  like  a  spoonful  of  vine- 
gar, and  with  an  imperative  jerk  of  the  hand,  said :  "  Come,  sir,  no  nonsense ; 
follow  me  immediately." 

The  Prince  followed,  and  assuredly  no  whipped  cur  ever  cut  such  a  figure  as 
this  startled  Italian,  but  an  hour  before  the  most  enchanting  foreigner  in  all  London. 
He  could  not  realize  what  had  befallen  him.  That  any  Minister — that  any  noble- 
man on  earth — should  prefer  the  interests  of  that  stupid  concrete  mass  called  the 
public  to  his  own  interests — to  the  honour  and  comfort  of  a  wealthy  father-in-law — 
seemed  to  him  incredible.  He  had  heard  of  British  eccentricity,  but  had  found 
little  of  it  in  monetary  concerns  ;  and  of  a  truth  this  beat  anything  he  had  read  of, 
even  in  books.  If  he  could  have  suspected  things  would  have  turned  out  like  this,  he 
would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Loan.  But  how  could  he  have  suspected 
it  ?  In  any  other  country,  a  rich  capitalist,  a  pretty  woman,  a  confiding  public, 
and  a  powerful  Minister  related  to  the  capitalist  and  having  every  reason  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  him,  would  have  formed  the  factors  of  a  quotient  out  of  which 
a  clever  man  in  league  with  the  pretty  woman  might  have  cleared  any  amount  of 
gain.  Prince  Kubino  dei  Casini  was  aghast  to  think  that  Nature  having  in  a  freak 
fabricated  an  incorruptible  Minister,  he,  of  all  persons,  should  have  been  the  man 
to  light  upon  him  ;  and  that,  further,  this  Minister  was  now  putting  forth  his  might 
to  belabour  him.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  members'  private  lobby,  having 
threaded  a  labyrinth  of  gorgeously-coloured  painted  corridors  unknown  to  him,  he 
passed  his  flesh  coloured  gloves  over  his  eyes,  thinking  he  must  be  in  a  dream. 

But  his  eyes  were  soon  opened.  In  the  lobby  Mayrose  was  hurriedly  accosted 
by  several  noblemen  and  by  little  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  who  apprised  him  of  the  abuse  in 
Lord  Hornette's  speech,  of  the  Jipple  protest,  of  the  Speaker's  rebuke,  and  'of  the 
intense  excitement  into  which  everybody  had  been  thrown.  Mayrose  did  not  listen, 
but  begged  Sir  Tito  to  ask  Lord  Hornette  and  Lord  Balbie  Drone  to  come  for  a 
moment  into  one  of  the  private  rooms,  where  he  would  have  something  of  import- 
ance to  say  to  them.  He  added  the  request  that  Sir  Tito  himself  should  come  with 
them  to  witness  the  interview,  and,  perceiving  Lord  Beaujolais,  beckoned  to  him, 
and  enlisted  him  as  second  witness. 

Sir  Tito  Tumb,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  hang-dog  appearance  of  Prince 
Casino,  and  suspected  that  something  queer  was  T  rewing,  strutted  off  on  his  mis- 
sion ;  and  it  transpired  later  that  Lord  Hornette  had  made  a  difficulty  about 
answering  Mayrose's  summons ;  but,  yielding  to  persuasion  or  curiosity,  he  came 
at  last,  escorted  by  his  uncle,  on  whom,  by  the  way,  was  to  devolve  the  responsi- 
bility of  dividing  the  House  on  the  Suffrage  Bill,  to  the  old  tune  "  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months." 

Mayrose  had  betaken  himself  to  one  of  those  private  rooms  of  which  there  are 
several  for  the  accommodation  of  M.  P's  and  Peers  ;  and  where  one  can  rely  on 
being  alone  for  at  least  a  few  minutes — that  is,  till  some  Irishman  opens  the  door, 
looks  round,  and  begs  pardon.  Lord  Hornette  walked  in  composedly,  lifted  his  hat 
to  Mayrose,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  stood,  with  a  supercilious  stare, 
waiting.  But  Mayrose  was  not  inclined  to  be  pompous  or  formal  with  this  old 
schoolfellow,  who,  he  thought,  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  so  said  : — 

"Hornette,  Prince  Casino  made  you  some  statements  the  other  day  which  he 
is  going  to  retract." 
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"  Yes,  mon  cher  Hornette,  stammered  the  Italian,  crimson  with  humiliation, 
yet  with  the  graceful  impudence  which  never  quite  deserts  his  countrymen  when 
they  have  been  up  to  a  dog's  trick,  and  are  having  their  noses  rubbed  in  the  conse- 
quences. "  Mon  cher,  I  told  you  that  milord  Mayrose  was  going  to  get  Rio-Bri- 
gande  recognized  for  Sir  Pennywoddle,  and  that  he  would  have  shares  in.  the  Loan. 
It  is  a  mistake." 

"  He  tells  you  so,  Cass,  but  I  don't  believe  him,"'  was  Lord  Hornette's  care- 
less answer. 

The  right  honourable  company  present  started,  and  little  Sir  Tito,  who  was 
wearing  a  blue  neckerchief  with  white  spots,  tugged  at  the  same  in  his  amazement, 
and  untied  it. 

"  Come,  come,  since  Mayrose  assures  you  of  it  on  his  word  of  honour,"  inter- 
posed Lord  Beaujolais,  not  a  little  disgusted  ;  and  worthy  Lord  Balbie,  too,  glanc- 
ing down  at  his  boots — which  were  shockingly  bad  boots — mumbled  something 
about  this  being  ' '  inconsiderate. " 

"I  have  expressed  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Lord  Hornette,  drumming  coldly 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  "  and  nothing  that  Prince  Casino  can  say  will  make  me  al- 
ter it." 

"  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  give  the  lie  to  my  word  of  honour  ?"  in- 
quired Mayrose,  grown  livid. 

"I  do,"  replied  Lord  Hornette,  with  all  the  contempt  he  could  infuse  into 
words. 

If  they  had  been  in  the  country — anywhere,  indeed,  but  in  the  House  of  Par- 
liament— Mayrose  would  have  knocked  him  down.  As  it  was,  Lord  Beaujolais, 
who  feared  mischief  from  the  impulsive  step  forward  which  Mayrose  made,  inter- 
posed with  outspread  arms.  Mayrose,  to  restrain  himself,  plunged  a  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  did  so  with  such  violence,  that  his  glove  was  torn  from  the 
thumb  to  the  wrist  against  a  waistcoat  button. 

"  You  are  either  a  dolt  or  a  vicious  character,  Hornette,"  he  said,  trying  to 
contain  his  anger  ;  "  but  in  any  case  I  now  warn  you,  in  the  presence  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  you  slander  me  again,  you  will  do  so  at  your  peril.  I  don't  know 
what  infatuation  has  possessed  you  of  late,  but  you  have  been  as  full  of  scandal  and 
mischief  as  an  old  woman,  and,  as  accident  has  placed  you  in  a  position  where  you 
have  power  to  do  harm,  it  is  time  you  should  be  brought  to  your  senses." 

'•Not  by  you,  I  suppose  ?"  retorted  the  Earl,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

"  By  me,"  answered  Mayrose,  fast  losing  his  temper  ;  "and  since  you  seem 
disposed  to  defy  me,  I  tell  you  now  that,  unless  I  receive  an  apology  from  you,  I 
shall  hold  you  answerable  for  what  you  have  already  said  and  done.  I  cannot  fight 
you  so  long  as  I  am  in  office,  nor  can  I  resign  until  the  Session  is  over,  for  I  have 
public  work  to  do  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  Session  you  shall  beg  my  pardon,  or  I  will 
resign  and  meet  you  in  France. 

An  expression  of  exultation  and  hate  passed  over  Lord  Hornette's  sallow  fea- 
tures, clearing  all  the  frowns  from  them. 

"You  will  meet  me  in  France,  Mayrose  ?  That  is  a  promise  you  give  me — in 
the  sight  of  Loid  Beaujolais  and  Sir  Tito  Tumb." 

"No  promise;  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  stuff  and  nonsense  !"  exclaimed 
little  Sir  Tito,  retying  his  neckerchief,  in  consternation,  and  Lord  Beaujolais  cried 
in  a  nutter  :  "  A  duel — fiddlesticks]  just  shake  hands  and  have  an  end  of  this 
bosh.  Here,  Mayrose,  put  out  your  hand — hang  it." 

"  It's  a  promise  ;  for  I  have  had  enough  of  these  cowardly  attacks,"  ejaculated 
Mayrose,  pushing  back  Lord  Beaujolais,  and  letting  his  indignation  get  the  control 
of  him;  "you  hear  what  I  have  said,  Hornette — I  consider  you  have  disgraced 
yourself;  and  Beaujolais  and  you,  Sir  Tito,  I  rely  on  your  honour  not  to  let  any- 
thing of  this  interview  get  abroad." 

"  That  is  better  than  I  expected,"  said  Lord  Hornette,  still  in  a  hostile  tone, 
but  this  time  without  contempt ;  "  There  is  something  more  between  us,  Mayrose, 
than  these  trumpery  money  matters,  about  which  I  care  not  a  rush.  From  this 
time  I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  you  ;  only,  by  this  day  six  weeks,  one  or  other 
of  us  will  be  past  talking  about." 
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With  these  grandiloquent  words  Lord  Hornette  strode  out  of  the  room,  and 
by-and-bye  sat  down  to  dine  with  a  much  better  appetite  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
some  days  He  even  made  a  five  hundred  guineas  bet  with  his  brother  about  the 
Goodwood',  though  he  hated  bets;  and  at  the  proper  time  voted  in  the  minority 
against  the  Suffrage  Bill  with  a  fairly  cheerful  lace.  Let  it  be  mentioned  for  the 
guidance  of  historians  that  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  this  great  Bill  took 
place  at  3:20  in  the  morning,  and  that  by  500  votes  to  75  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  to  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  every  male  arid  female  subject  of  Her 
Majesty  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  without  suffering  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude. 

As  for  Mayrose,  he  walked  away  with  Lord  Beaujolais  and  Sir  Tito  Tumb,  both 
plaintively  upbraiding  him  for  having  courted  such  an  outlandish  thing  as  a  duel. 
Mayrose  himself  felt  that  he  had  been  hasty,  but  he  did  not  think  the  duel  would 
ever  come  off,  for  he  reasoned  that  when  Lord  Hornette  discovered  for  certain  that 
he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Loan,  that  upright  though  cantankerous  Earl 
would  have  the  manliness  to  apologise.  If,  however,  it  were  fated  that  he  should 
meet  Lord  Hornette,  Mayrose  was  just  then  in  such  a  mood  that  he  would  have 
shot  a  bullet  with  pleasure  through  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  prevented  him 
from  marrying  Zellie  Carol. 

He  soon  left  his  two  friends,  and  sought  for  his  precious  father-in-law  ;  but 
learning  that  he  had  left  the  House  of  Commons,  went  home  to  dinner,  deferring 
conversation  with  Sir  Ham  till  later  in  the  evening  ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  dispose 
of  the  knight  as  he  had  disposed  of  Lord  Hornette  and  the  Prince.  Mayrose  had 
been  quite  in  earnest  in  his  threat  about  the  London  Gazette,  and  he  was  also  deter- 
mined to  have  his  alleged  connection  with  the  Loan  denied  in  Parliament.  This 
could  easily  be  done  by  arranging  that  a  friendly  peer  and  an  M.P.  should  each  ask 
in  their  respective  Houses  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  recog- 
nize Eio-Brigande,  and  a  pair  of  Mayrose's  colleagues  would  emphatically  answer 
that  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  (laying  stress  on  the  unanimous) 
not  to  recognise  the  bankrupt  and  revolutionary  State  in  question. 

In  all  this  Mayrose  was  actuated  by  the  sincere  belief  that  the  Loan  was  an 
absurdity  and  a  swindle  ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the  thought  that  he  was, 
trying  to  blast  a  speculation  in  which  Sir  Ham  had  probably  already  embarked  his 
fortune  without  possibility  of  retreat,  caused  him  some  inward  twinges.  He  had 
married  Mary  for  money,  and  chiefly  to  get  back  the  Springfield  estates  which  his 
father  had.  But  those  estates  were  still  in  Sir  Ham's  possession  —  Mary's  dower 
having  consisted  of  cash  and  Oyster-Shell  Shares  —  and  in  running  counter  to  Sir 
Ham's  interests  Mayrose  was  therefore  jeopardising  his  own,  and  doing  a  magnani- 
mous thing  by  no  means  common  in  these  years  of  grace. 

So  he  arrived  home,  brooding  over  all  this  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  in,  Mary 
ran  down  to  meet  him,  and  exclaimed  with  wifely  joy  :  —  "  Oh,  Freddy,  dear,  papa 
is  here  in  the  library  !  I  have  been  speaking  to  him,  and  he  is  going  to  make  it  up 
with  you  ;  but  you  won't  mind,  dearest,  telling  him  that  you  are  sorry  if  you  said 
anything  to  hurt  him,  for  he  is  so  unhappy  ?  " 

"Certainly,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mayrose,  much  relieved,  and  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  this  accursed  business  could  not  be  got  rid  of  somehow  ;  and  he 
allowed  his  wife  to  lead  him  into  the  library. 

But  lo  !  in  the  library  there  was  no  Sir  Ham.  Astonished,  they  looked  for 
him  in  the  dining-room,  but  he  was  not  there,  They  sought  him  under  the  sofa, 
and  called  his  name  in  the  passages,  but  there  came  no  reply.  Poor  Mary  was 
beside  herself. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  !  this  is  too  bad,"  she  wailed.  "  Papa  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  write  a  letter,  and  I  left  him  here  whilst  I  went  up  to  change  my  dress." 

This  was  correct  enough  ;  but  finding  himself  alone  in  the  library,  Sir  Ham 
had  slunk  out  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

"  TILL   DEATH   US   DO   PART." 

Sir  Ham  had  slunk  home  because  he  was  but  feeble  flesh  and  blood,  not  steel. 
He  had  given  the  whole  of  his  old  simple  foolish  heart  to  Grace  Marvel],  and  her 
hold  of  it  was  not  one  that  could  be  loosened  by  mere  accusations,  however  well 
substantiated.  Indeed,  what  does  substantiation  matter  in  such  cases  ?  When  the 
lover  is  a  doting  old  man,  the  girl's  cause  is  won,  though  the  entire  world  conspire 
to  prove  her  guilty.  If  she  defends  herself,  her  lover  will  believe  her 
rather  than  thousands  of  contrary  oaths  ;  if  she  cannot  defend  herself,  tlven  he 
will,  out  of  his  blind  passion,  forge  hundreds  of  excuses  that  will  absolve  her  at 
least  in  his  eyes. 

This  is  what  Sir  Ham  had  been  doing  from  the  moment  when  Grace  had  an- 
nounced that  she  should  leave  his  house.  He  could  not  bear  that  she  should  leave 
him.  Whilst  alone  with  his  daughter  Mary,  and  listening  to  the  revilings  she 
poured  forth  with  unstinting  tongue  against  Grace,  the  thought  that  Grace  might 
all  this  while  be  packing  up  or  going  was  a  searing  torture  to  the  knight,  and  at 
length  proved  too  much  for  his  fortitude.  He  did  not  know  by  what  name  to  call 
the  sentiment  that  attached  him  to  this  girl ;  all  he  knew  was  that  she  was  neces- 
sary to  his  life — that  he  would  mope  away  into  idiocy  if  she  were  taken  from  him. 
He  went  determined  to  accept  any  excuses  she  might  offer — to  believe  them  if  they 
had  a  shadow  of  probability,  and  to  pretend  to  believe  them  if  they  had  not.  Nay, 
if  Grace  braved  him  and  confessed  her  duplicity,  he  felt  that  he  should  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  sue  for  her  pardon,  imploring  her  in  pity  to  remain  with 
him,  whether  she  felt  any  affection  for  him  or  not. 

There  is  no  depth  of  self-abasement  into  which  love  will  not  push  men  at  Sir 
Ham's  time  of  life.  Grace  had  assumed  her  empire  over  him  by  acts  of.  flattery, 
which  do  more  than  Capuan  odours  to  effeminate  a  man  ;  and,  now  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  her,  the  image  of  her  beauty  rose  up  before  the  wretched  knight  with 
a  power  of  seduction  irresistible.  His  excited  senses  brought  back  to  him  the  per- 
fume of  her  hair,  the  rosy  freshness  of  her  lips  half-parted,  the  lustrous  langour  of 
her  eyes,  deep,  smooth,  and  mysterious  as  velvet,  and  the  musical  accents  of  her 
voice  when  she  coaxed  him  ;  and  all  this  tilled  him  with  a  sullen  angry  resentment 
— the  beginning  of  downright  hate — against  Mary  for  exposing  Grace.  For  after 
all  why  could  not  Mary  have  left  him  his  illusions  if  she  were  a  good  daughter  and 
really  concerned  about  his  happiness  ?  She  must  have  known  that  it  is  no  kind- 
ness to  open  our  eyes  to  the  blemishes  of  those  we  love.  The  hansom  which  Sir 
Ham  had  taken  off  the  stand  in  Da  vies  street  trotted  towards  Kensington  all  too 
slow  for  the  infatuated,  impatient  lover,  and  when  it  reached  his  door,  Sir  Ham 
scrambled  out  and  tossed  the  driver  a  sovereign  without  waiting  for  the  change — a 
very  unusual  freak,  for  ordinary  emotions  left  him  quite  enough  presence  of  mind 
to  look  after  sixpences. 

He  fearfully  opened  the  door  with  his  latch-key  and  sprang  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  Lady  Penny woddle  lay  on  a  red  satin  sofa  telling  herself  it 
was  about  time'  to  go  and  dress  for  dinner.  The  good  lady  had  spent  an  afternoon 
in  her  favourite  pastime  of  reading  the  breach  of  promise  cases  in  the  Reporter,  but 
her  anxiety  about  the  quarrel  between  her  husband  and  Mary  had  prevented  her 
from  taking  her  customary  delight  in  this  literature,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
knight  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  Ham,  my  dear,  Mary  has  been  here,  and  I  hope  you  have  seen  her.  The 
poor  child  was  grievin',  and  it  went  to  my  heart,  it  did." 

"Where's  Grace  ?"  asked  Sir  Ham,  curtly,  as  if  he  would  choke. 

"  I  think  she's  upstairs,  dear,"  answered  Lady  Penny  woddle,  alarmed  by  his 
expression. 

" She's  not  gone,  then?" 

1  *  Gone  !  no,  my  dear  ;  I  heard  her  return  some  time  ago,  and  wondered  she 
didn't  come  in  to  me.  Shall  1  go  for  her  ?" 

"  No.     Jane,  ye'd  better  go  and  dress  for  dinner ;  I've  summit  private  and 
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partic'lar  to  say  to  Grace."  And  hereon  Sir  Ham  straddled  to  the  bell,  and  pulled 
it  with  such  force  that  it  brought  up  a  footman  as  promptly  as  if  it  had  been  the 
spring  of  a  Jack-in-the-box. 

"  Is  Miss  Marvell  at  home  ?"  stuttered  the  knight. 

"Yes,  Sir  Ham." 

"Then  go  and  tell  her  to  come  'ere— at  least— no,"  added  he,  correcting  him- 
self ;  "  go  and  ask  her  if  she  will  favour  me  with  an  interview  for  a  few  minits." 

The  footman  vanished,  and  Lady  Pennywoddle  rose  to  go  to  her  room.  As 
she  passed  her  husband  she  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  looking  wistfully  into  his 
face,  and  he  impatiently  requested  her  to  leave  him.  Many  and  many  a  time,  and 
for  long  afterwards — in  truth,  to  his  dying  day — he  remembered  the  loveless  words 
he  had  then  addressed  to  the  poor  woman  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  life 

his  never  failing  friend,  help,  and  comforter.  She  went  out  uncomplainingly, 

and  when  she  had  gone,  Sir  Ham  paced  about  the  drawing-room  like  a  disturbed 
bear  in  a  cage. 

Now  Grace  Marvell  was  waiting  for  Sir  Ham,  and  yet  not  daring  to  hope  that 
he  would  come  back  to  her  and  make  his  peace,  for  it  is  only  in  Balsac's  novels  that 
women  feel  so  sure  of  their  power  as  to  know  that  men  will  always  return  and 
cringe  to  them.  She  had  been  asking  herself  with  sickening  dismay  what  was  to 
become  of  her  if  she  left  Sir  Ham's  house  in  disgrace.  Prince  Casino  had  hinted 
no  word  about  making  her  his  wife.  He  had  flirted  with  her  and  whispered  hyper- 
bolic Italian  compliments  into  her  ear  ;  but  she  guessed  from  intuition  into  his 
character  that  he  would  never  talk  of  marriage  unless  she  could  bring  him  a  large 
dower.  For  all  which  she  loved  him  not  the  less,  but  the  more,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  women.  There  was  ambition  and  stung  vanity  in  her  love.  Seeing  him 
captivated  by  her  beauty,  but  not  wholly  subjugated  by  it,  she  longed  to  conquer 
his  deeper  affections — to  render  him  her  slave  before  she  became  his  wife. 

But  how  could  she  do  this  if  she  were  driven  from  Sir  Ham's  house  as  an  out- 
cast ?  She  had  saved  a  few  hundred  pounds  out  of  Sir  Ham's  generous  gifts  for  pin- 
money,  but  besides  this  and  her  jewels  she  had  nothing.  She  would  not  even  be 
able  to  pay  for  her  father's  maintenance  in  the  asylum,  and  there  would  be  no 
course  open  to  her  but  to  return  to  Mrs.  Legges'  sordid  lodging-house  in  Surrey- 
street.  This  in  itself  was  terrifying  to  her,  for  she  could  not  break  with  those 
habits  of  luxury  which  she  had  so  lavishly  indulged  under  Sir  Ham's  roof.  She 
had  been  the  virtual  mistress  of  the  knight's  house,  and  was  cheerfully  obeyed  by 
the  servants  as  such.  She  had  her  own  carriage,  her  maid,  a  special  footman  for 
her  own  service ;  and  glancing  round  her  rooms,  was  reminded  by  their  tasteful 
splendour  of  the  brilliant  position  she  had  now  imperilled. 

They  were  a  suite  of  rooms  which  Sir  Ham  bad  caused  to  be  furnished  for  her 
by  one  of  those  gifted  upholsterers  accustomed  to  gratify  gentlemen  who  patronize 
the  drama  in  the  persons  of  pretty  actresses.  Bare  Indian  woods,  costly  cabinets, 
Beauvais  carpets,  bed-curtains,  and  window-hangings  of  white  figured  satins  rich 
enough  for  the  coronation  robes  of  a  queen,  painted  panels  and  ceilings,  ivory  and 
Dresden  toilet-table  fixtures,  dressing-case  fittings  of  pure  wrought  gold ;  all,  in 
short,  that  art  at  the  service  of  extravagance  could  do  to  beautify  these  chambers  had 
been  done.  And  Grace's  personal  apparel  was  on  a  similar  scale  of  wealthy  profu- 
sion. It  needed  a  room  apart  to  store  her  innumerable  dresses,  which  had  excited 
the  envy  of  many  a  peeress.  She  counted  her  bonnets,  peignoirs,  and  pelisses  by 
the  dozen ;  her  linen  was  so  fine  that  it  could  have  been  drawn  through  a  wedding- 
ring  ;  the  very  sheets  on  her  bed  were  of  cambric,  and  the  pillow-cases  were 
hemmed  with  white  borders  of  precious  lace.  As  for  jewellery,  Sir  Ham  had 
pressed  trinkets  on  her  as  if  he  had  a  diamond  mine  of  his  own  ;  and  he  had  been 
so  far  afraid  lest  she  should  scruple  to  order  whatever  she  might  need  of  milliners, 
glovers,  perfumers,  and  others,  that  he  had  instructed  these  people  to  bring  her 
unasked  all  things  that  were  "  noo  and  fash'nable  "— an  order  which  they  cheerfully 
obeyed,  being  men,  every  one.  It  costs  women  a  pang  to  forsake  luxury  of  this 
sort,  which  is  the  setting  in  which  beauty  has  assuredly  a  natural  right  to  be  framed. 

So  when  Grace's  maid,  directed  by  the  footman,  brought  Sir  Ham's  message 
she  inwardly  trembled,  feeling  that  the  fate  of  her  life  was  about  to  be  decided  ; 
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but  her  features  were  composed,  for  dissimulation  is  the  first  polite  science  learned 
by  her  sex.  In  view  of  the  part  she  might  have  to  play,  she  had  immediately  after 
her  return  put  on  a  travelling  dress  of  blue  serge  with  black  braiding.  She  had 
also  taken  off  all  her  rings,  and  only  wore  round  her  neck  a  large  gold  medallion 
given  to  her  by  her  father  before  his  ruin.  This  metamorphosis  was  the  first  thing 
Sir  flam  noticed  in  her. 

"  You  have  sent  for  me,  Sir  Ham,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Marvell — yes,  Grace,  my  dear,"  mumbled  the  poor  knight.  "  That 
was  a  sorry  bis'ness  to-day  in  the  tea-room,  and  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  it." 

He  had  purposed  at  first  to  play  dignity  in  the  hope  that  his  forgiveness  would 
be  begged  for ;  but  the  sight  of  Grace's  travelling  apparel  chilled  him  to  the  soul, 
and  Grace  easily  perceived  that  he  was  at  her  mercy.  But  though  her  heart  leaped 
at  this  discovery  of  her  power,  she  instantly  resolved  to  repay  the  anxieties  she  had 
endured,  and  to  follow  up  her  advantages  in  such  a  way  that  she  should  remain 
mistress  of  the  field  to  all  time.  She  determined  at  one  stroke  to  secure  her  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  resume  her  empire. 

"  I  must  leave  your  house,  Sir  Ham,"  she  said,  quietly  ;  "  I  have  been  insulted 
in  your  presence,  and  I  am  not  so  spiritless  as  to  wait  to  be  insulted  a  second 
time." 

' '  You  shan't  go  !  You're  a  orphan  with  nobody  to  look  to  you  ! "  exclaimed 
the  knight,  almost  barking  in  his  distraction,  and  getting  between  her  and  the 
door,  as  if  he  dreaded  her  escaping  there  and  then.  "  Let  anyone  dare  to  insult 
you,  and  they'll  see  !  Mary'll  never  set  foot  in  my  'ouse  again  unless  she  begs  your 
pardon." 

"  I  have  been  accused  of  trying  to  instigate  you  against  your  daughter,"  con- 
tinued Grace,  with  the  same  calm  pride,  but  inward  exultation  at  the  knight's 
wrath  ;  "'and  I  am  aware  that  my  dependent  position  under  your  roof  gives  a  colour 
to  the  imputation." 

"Dependent  ?  You're  dependent  only  on  my  love  and  my  respect,  my  dear," 
dribbled  the  agitated  knight.  t(  But  see  here,  Grace,  my  child,  I've  been  thinking 
that  Loan  was  half  got  up  by  you — I  shouldn't  have  touched  it  but  by  your  advice — 
so  we'll  be  partners  in  it.  Half  of  whatever  I  win  shall  be  your'n.  It's  a  bargain. 
We'll  have  it  drawn  up  on  stamped  peayper  by  Deedes,  the  lawyer," 

This  was  more  than  Grace  had  ventured  to  expect,  but  she  restrained  all  ap- 
pearances of  satisfaction. 

"  If  I  remain  in  your  house,  Sir  Ham,"  she  answered,  slowly,  "  it  would  only 
be  out  of  my  infinite  devotion  to  you,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  of  service  to 
yourself  and  Lady  Penny vvoddle  ;  but  I  should  stipulate  for  myself  complete  inde- 
pendence. If  I  felt  any  affection  for  Prince  Casino — which  I  do  not  " — prudently 
added  she,  on  seeing  what  a  spasm  wrinkled  the  knight's  face — "  if  I  felt  a  lawful 
affection  for  the  Prince  or  anybody  else,  I  would  concede  to  no  person  the  right  of 
interfering  with  me." 

"  Nobody  shall  !  "  protested  the  knight,  with  abject  and  sorrowful  meekness. 
"You  shall  love  whom  you  please,  if  the  love  of  an  old  man  like  me  ain't  enough 
for  you  ;  but  don't  leave  me,  there's  a  dear — for  I — I  can't  a-bear  it,"  and  two  big 
tears  sprang  from  the  knight's  eyes,  and  coursed  each  other  down  his  miserable 
face. 

''  Your  fatherly  love  is  very,  very  precious  to  me,  Sir  Ham,"  rejoined  Grace, 
pretending  not  to  notice  these  tears,  but  introducing  a  well-timed  quaver  into  her 
own  voice.  "  I — I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to  say  ;  but  it  was  not  willingly  that 
I  thought  of  leaving  you  ;"  then  breaking  off  as  though  she  feared  to  let  her  emo- 
tion master  her  :  "  As  to  the  Loan,  Sir  Ham,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  giving  it  up 
after  all  the  objections  which  Lady  Mayrose  has  urged  ?" 

"Let  Mary  mind  her  own  bis'ness,"  growled  the  knight,  endeavoring  to  punch 
back  the  tears  into  his  eyes,  for  several  others  had  followed  the  first  two.  "  I'll  go 
on  with  the  Loan  because  you  think  well  of  it,  and  because  you're  more  than  every- 
body else  to  me,  and  we'll  be  partners,  if  you  stay  with  me — and  you  will,  won't 
you,  my  dear  1 — say  you  will — you  see  I  can't  help  a'cryin'  !" 

Grace  looked  as  if  she  were  fast  relenting,  but  she  did  not  give  an  answer. 
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She  acted  as  if  a  struggle  were  going  on  within  her,  and  turned  towards  the  window 
to  hide  her  agitation.  But  before  her  feigned  struggle  was  ended,  she  ejaculated  : 
"  Sir  Ham,  here  is  Prince  Casino  !" 

She  had  changed  colour  as  she  said  this,  for  the  prospect  of  seeing  Sir  Ham's 
jealousy  aroused  anew  if  the  Prince  should  enquire  after  herself  was  not  welcome 
at  that  moment.  Sir  Ham  shambled  to  the  window,  and  sure  enough  the  Prince 
was  alighting  with  flurried  looks  from  his  brougham  ;  but  almost  immediately  be- 
hind him  came  a  second  brougham,  and  another  gentleman  descended.  "That's 
Dexter  !"  exclaimed  the  knight.  "  I  wrote  to  him  last  night  to  say  the  Reporter 
shouldn't  support  this  Government  any  longer,  and  now  he's  come  about  it.  We'll 
get  our  matters  settled  for  good  now.  But  don't  leave  the  room,  please,  my  dear,"  he 
added  entreatingly,  as  Grace  was  moving  to  the  door,  for  he  probably  wished  to 
ascertain,  by  observing  her  demeanour  towards  Prince  Casino,  that  his  suspicions 
had  been  truly  unfounded.  So  Grace  remained,  and  the  two  gentlemen  came  up 
together — the  Prince  in  woeful  plight  ;  Mr.  Dexter  irreproachably  dressed  as 
usual,  and  cool  as  ice.  The  knight  rubbed  his  eyes  until  they  were  red  in  trying 
to  dry  them,  but  he  turned  his  back  to  the  light,  so  that  the  traces  of  his  recent 
emotion  were  not  visible.  The  Prince  went  through  a  hurried  smirking  bow  to 
Grace,  and  very  keen  was  the  look-out  which  Sir  Ham  kept  on  them  the  while  ; 
but  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  detected  nothing  amorous  in  this  exchange  of  ci- 
vilities, the  Prince  being  formal,  and  Grace  cold.  He  shook  hands  with  the  Prince 
in  his  turn,  a  trifle  shyly,  and  then  more  cordially  with  Mr.  Dexter  ;  but  it  was  the 
Prince  who  began  speaking,  and  with  a  rush  : — 

' '  Ah,  dio,  Sir  Ham  !  what  an  afternoon  !  Milord  Mayrose  and  Milord  Horn- 
ette  are  going  to  fight  a  duel." 

"Well,  so  much  the  better,"  returned  the  knight,  with  stolid  wrath,  "  and  I 
doan't  mind  if  Lord  Hornette  kills  'un." 

"  But  Milord  Mayrose  is  also  going  to  prevent  our  Loan,"  exclaimed  the  Prince 
with  flustered  despair.  "He  is  going  to  warn  your  British  public  in  the  London 
Gazette.  He  menaced  me  with  arrest;  he  was  as  one  crazy;"  and  in  dismal,  inter  - 
jectional  language  the  Prince  recounted  all  that  we  know,  omitting  only  the  episodes 
where  he  had  been  made  to  eat  humble-pie.  Indeed,  he  took  care  to  make  himself 
figure  to  advantage  by  assuring  that  he  had  stood  up  doughtily  against  Mayrose's 
threats.  "  I  said  to  him,  '  Milord,  I  not  fear  you,  but  I  hope  for  your  own  sake 
you  will  do  nothing  foolish.  Sir  Pennywoddle  is  your  father-in-law;  if  you  hinder 
his  Loan  he  will  say  you  have  been  ungrateful  to  him,  and  go  on  without  minding 
your  London  Gazette.'  That  is  what  I  said  to  him  !"  vowed  the  Italian  in  con- 
clusion. 

"  And  you  were  right  to  speak  so,  for  that  Mayrose  is  a  cub !"  shouted  Sir  Ham, 
who  had  been  unable  to  keep  his  seat,  but  had  stamped  about  with  snorts  of  anger 
during  the  Prince's  recital.  "I  doan't  care  a  farthin'  for  the  London  Gazette,  dang 
me !  We've  half  the  press  on  our  side,  for  we've  bought  it  up,  and  I'll  go  on  with 
the  Loan,  I  tell  ye,  Prince,  so  long  as  I've  a  name  in  the  city." 

"  I  beg  to  observe,  Sir  Ham,  that  you  are  preparing  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
against  the  Government,"  remarked  Mr.  Dexter,  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  "If 
you  do  that,  we  shall  all  be  crumpled  up  like  paper  bags.  You  wrote  to  me  this 
morning  to  attack  the  Ministry,  after  we  have  been  standing  up  for  it  with  energy 
all  through  the  session.  A  newspaper  cannot  spin  round  in  that  style." 

"What!  my  own  noospaper  can't  do  as  I  choose?"  sang  out  the  Knight,  as  if 
astounded. 

"It  is  not  your  newspaper,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter,  tranquilly;  "it  is  half 
mine ;  and  our  articles  of  partnership  provide  that  I  shall  be  editor,  and  have  the  sole 
management  of  it." 

"  You  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  Reporter  was  started  with  Sir  Ham's 
money?"  intervened  Grace,  coming  impatiently  to  Sir  Ham's  rescue. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  with  a  lady,  least  of  all  with  one  so  omnipotent 
as  yourself,"  replied  Mr.  Dexter,  with  tranquil  politeness. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  sir,  not  of  argument,"  retorted  Grace,  reddening  at 
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the  epigram.     "You  would  scarcely  wish  to  be  classed  in  that  too  numerous  cate- 
gory of  men  who  forget  their  benefactors." 

Mr.  Dexter,  who  had  never  liked  Grace  Marvell,  did  not  deign  to  state  in  what 
category  he  wished  to  be  classed,  but  he  addressed  Sir  Ham  again,  and  a  highly 
animated  wrangle  ensued,  which  lasted  half-an-hour.  It  was  like  steel  on  one  side 
and  hot  fire  on  the  other,  with  the  screams  of  the  Italian  dashed  in  ior  music. 
Mr.  Dexter  was  too  shrewdly  intent  on  his  own  interests  to  care  about  quarrelling 
with  Government.  It  has  been  said  that  he  believed  in  Mr.  Paramount ;  now  that 
the  Reporter  had  enriched  him,  he  held  to  Mayrose's  promise  of  a  seat  in  the  new 
Parliament,  and  saw  a  chance  of  making  a  figure  in  politics  by  remaining  staunch 
to  the  Premier.  He  proposed  to  Sir  Ham  to  purchase  of  him  the  half  share  that 
was  his ;  and  the  Knight,  backed  by  shakes  of  the  head  from  Grace,  and  soon  by 
open  interposition  on  her  part,  refused.  Mr.  Dexter  then  calmly  reminded  Sir  Ham 
that  the  obligations  resting  between  them  were  not  so  one-sided  as  was  being  taken 
for  granted,  for  that  he  (Mr.  Dexter)  had  vacated  Hivesworth  in  Sir  Ham's  interest, 
thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed  of 
entering  public  life.  This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Dexter  had  flung  his  services  into 
Sir  Ham's  teeth,  and  he  did  so  without  lifting  his  voice  above  a  well-bred  diapason. 
He  sat  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  features  perfectly  unruffled  ;  but  his  sedateness 
exasperated  Grace,  who,  forgetting  that  she  had  no  right  to  mix  in  the  dispute, 
exclaimed — 

"I  wonder  how  you  can  say  such  things,  Mr.  Dexter.  You  know  that  you 
resigned  the  seat  of  Hivesworth  because  you  could  not  have  contested  it  against 
Sir  Ham." 

"  You  rather  abuse  a  pretty  woman's  privilege  of  saying  rash  things,  Miss 
Marvell,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dexter,  in  the  tone  he  would  have  used  towards  Miss  Peg 
Top.  of  the  Bijou  Theatre." 

"  I  claim  no  privilege  but  that  of  warning  Sir  Ham,  when  people  endeavour  to 
take  advantage  of  him,"  replied  Grace,  as  though  she  would  have  been  glad  to  cuff 
the  sardonic  editor's  ears  ;  "  I  have  never  been  taken  in  by  your  professions  of 
disinterestedness,  Mr.  Dexter." 

"  I  have  by  yours,  Miss  Marvell,  and  I  dare  say  we  have  both  been  in  the 
wrong, "  he  retorted,  with  a  little  laugh  ;  "  at  all  events,  the  editorship  of  the  Re- 
porter was  given  me  by  contract,  and  I  will  assert  my  right  to  it  even  in  a  law- 
court." 

Prince  Casino  curled  about  in  his  chair  like  a  rasher  of  bacon  on  a  gridiron. 
So  much  jangling  and  menacing  within  one  day  alarmed  him,  and  he  threw  in  a 
soothing  word  occasionally,  which  fell  like  oil  on  the  fire,  and  caused  everybody  to 
flame  up  afresh.  But  at  last  Sir  Ham  put  an  end  to  the  squabble  by  raising  both 
his  hands  to  his  hair  as  if  he  meant  to  lift  himself  off  the  hearthrug,  and  bawled, 
* '  I  woan't  have  any  more  of  this  ;  1  want  my  dinner.  Dexter,  I'll  come  to  visit 
ye  in  the  mornin',  and  we'll  see  which  is  the  best  man  ;  and  Prince,  jist  you  come 
down  to  Robgroschens  hofnce  at  eleven  ;  Jiddledubbin'll  be  there,  and  we'll  get  the 
Loan  without  any  more  of  this  hanged  pother-pother,  which  makes  me  mad,  it  do  ? 
Now,  good  evening,  both  of  ye." 

He  did  not  invite  Prince  Casino  to  dinner,  and  the  Italian  was  rather  chagrin- 
ed at  the  omission,  for  he  hardly  knew  where  to  go  and  dine,  after  having  been 
forced  to  apologize  publicly,  before  noblemen  and  dignitaries.  He  made  his  bow 
sheep-facedly,  not  being  able  to  get  so  much  as  a  glance  from  Grace  who  studiously 
averted  her  eyes  from  him  ;  Mr.  Dexter  took  leave  with  nonchalant  courtesy  ;  and 
Sir  Ham  accompanied  the  pair  of  them  half-way  down  the  staircase  to  see  that  he 
was  really  going  to  be  rid  of  them.  Then  he  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  Grace  standing  with  an  expression  of  half  embarrassment  and  coyness  well 
assumed. 

She  had  sided  so  actively  with  the  knight  that  there  could  be  no  more  ques- 
tion about  her  going  away.  She  felt  it,  and  blushed  as  the  old  man  ran  towards 
her  with  hands  outstretched.  He  took  her  own  hands  in  his,  and  forced  her  back 
gently  towards  the  sofa,  then  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  rolling  his 
shock  of  dyed  hair  in  her  lap,  and  covering  her  fingers  with  kisses. 
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"  I  said  a  good  deal  more  to  those  gentlemen  than  I  ought,"  faltered  Grace 
with  charmingly  acted  confusion,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  Sir  Ham,  when  I  see  you 
attacked." 

"  Oh  !  Grace,  can  you  wonder  about  my  carin'  for  you  more  than  wife  or  child," 
stuttered  the  old  man  ;  u  we  must  never  part,  dearie  ;  it  'ud  break  my  'eart,  as  if 
you  shot  me  ." 

"  You  don't  care  for  me  so  much  as  that,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  pout  of  re- 
proach ;  "see  how  savage  you  were  with  me  to-day,  and  all  about  a  mere  foolish 
letter  !  "  , 

"  It  was  owin'  to  my  love,  dearie  ;  love  crazed  me  darling,"  he  murmured, 
intoxicated  by  the  kisses  he  continued  to  drink  from  her  warm  soft  hands.  "I 
thought  I  loved  you  like  a  daughter,  Grace,  but  I  don't  ;  if  I  were  free  you  should 
be  my  wife  —  and  perhaps  you'll  still  be  that,  dearie  ;  we  mayn't  have  long  to  wait 
—  who  knows  ?  " 

Then  Grace  mustered  all  her  power  and  overcame  him  with  the  enchanting 
strength  of  her  beauty—  that  fatal  beauty  which  God  has  given  to  woman  for  the 
exaltation  and  damnation  of  man.  She  suddenly  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
looked  deep  into  his  eyes  and  kissed  him,  whispering,  "  I  love  you,  too,  very  — 
very  dearly." 

The  fibres  of  Sir  Ham's  heart,  his  nerves,  his  joints,  thrilled  as  at  the  touch 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  there  they  remained  so  enwrapped  both  of  them  —  she  in 
her  triumph,  he  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  misguided  love,  that  they  did  not  hear  a  first 
faint  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  a  second.  It  was  Lady  Pennywoddle  who 
knocked.  Supposing  that  the  interview  between  her  husband  and  his  visitors,  and 
with  Grace,  must  be  over,  she  had  come  down  to  wait  for  dinner. 

Twice  she  knocked,  and  obtaining  no  answer,  opened  the  door,  but  even  this 
did  not  disturb  the  poor  dazed  lover  and  the  girl  who  was  mocking  him.  She  saw 
them  both  —  perceived  her  husband  kneeling,  and  heard  him  utter  the  words  which 
contained  a  wish  for  her  death  —  and  God  help  the  women  who  are  allowed  to  hear 
such  words  in  requital  for  a  long  life  of  faithfulness  !  Lady  Pennywoddle  uttered 
no  cry—  made  no  sound  ;  she  gazed  with  stupor  at  the  scene  until  she  understood 
it  all.  Till  that  moment  she  had  never  suspected  Grace,  because  she  suspected 
nobody  of  wrong  —  and  even  now  the  truth  broke  upon  her  with  but  deadened 
force,  because  her  mind  seemed  to  part  in  twain  in  the  sudden  anguish  of  the 
vision.  She  turned,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  tottered  away  over  the  landing, 
holding  out  her  hands  before  her  like  one  blinded,  for  everything  appeared  dark 
around,  although  lights  were  glaring.  In  this  way  she  reached  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, staggered  on  unknowingly,  and  missed  her  footing. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall,  dull  and  rebounding,  then  a  groan,  and 
cries  of  servants  rushing  in  consternation. 

,*  *  #  *  *  •  *  *  •* 

.  "."  What's  that  ?  someone  has  fallen!"  exclaimed  Sir  Ham,  springing  up  as 
from  a  dream  ;  and  Grace  rose,  too,  paling  with  apprehension,  for  she  noticed  the 
open  door.  Both  hastened  out  together. 

The  gaslight,  mellowed  by  tinted  globes,  was  beating  down  on  the  rich  mir- 
rors and  flowers  of  the  landing,  on  the  wide  staircase  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet, 
and  half-way  down,  on  one  of  the  marble  borders  of  the  steps  it  showed  a  splash  of 
red.  There  were  other  splashes  lower  down  ;  and  in  the  hall  an  'affrighted  group 
of  footmen  and  maids  were  lifting  a  lifeless  form.  They  carried  the  poor  lady  into 
Sir  Ham's  study  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa  softly,  and  with  murmurs  of  sympathy  — 
their  heart  paid  homage  to  a  good  mistress.  There  was  blood  on  her  pale  face,  her 
astonished  eyes  were  open,  and  her  lips  slightly  moved  in  a  parting  convulsion. 
One  of  the  attendants  exclaimed  that  a  sash  should  be  thrown  up  ;  but,  before  any- 
one could  comply,  Sir  Ham  had  broken  roughly  through  the  circle,  and  stood  by 
the  sofa-side  rooted  in  stupefaction.  "  Jane  !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  had  noth- 
ing earthly  from  its  horror  and  remorse  :  "Jane,  you're  not  hurt,  my  dear  ?  Jane, 
speak  to  me  !" 


,.    +  . 

No,  nevermore,  misguided  husband,  nevermore  in  this  life—  not  again  till  she 
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meets  you  face  to  face,  and  leads  you  by  the  hand  to  that  Seat  where  we  must  all 
kneel  some  day  and  plead  the  miserable  weakness  of  human  flesh  in  excuse  for  our 
errors. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

HERR  ROBGROSCHEIT. 

Baron  Moses  Guldenstock,  the  great  banker  and  M.  P.,  entering  his  offices  in 
Lombard  street,  said  to  his  no  less  baronial  partner,  Manasses  Geltrubber  :  ((D& 
vife  of  Shir  Ham  Pennyvoddle  is  tead." 

"She  has  left  von  great  fool  vidowed,"  replied  swarthy  Geltrubber,  peering  at 
the  Times'  money  article. 

"Pennyvoddle  did  not  use  to  be  von  fool,"  remarked  white-headed  Gulden- 
stock,  breaking  open  his  letters  and  dropping  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket  in 
deliberate  succession.  "  I  vonder  how  it  will  go  now  vit  dat  Rio-Prigande  Loan  ?" 

"Von  tammed  schvindel,"  commented  Geltrubber. 

"  He  came  to  me  for  advishe  about  it — dat  vas  weeks  ago,"  continued  Gulden- 
stock,  pausing  at  a  letter  with  a  ducal  coronet  on  the  seal,  and  which  he  laid  under 
a  paper  weight.  "  Here  is  the  Dook  of  Noomarket  vants  dirty  tousand  poundsh 
till  hish  rentsh  come  in." 

"He  takes  ush  for  money-lenders,"  grumbled  Geltrubber,  "  neverthelesh,  if 
his  coal-mine  is  not  mortkaged " 

"Itishn't;  but  after  dish  loan  ve  must  bass  him  on  to  de  money-lenders, 
for  he  ish  ruining  himshelf,"  said  Guldenstock.  "  Gott  of  Jacob  !  dat  men  should 
be  such  fools  ash  to  shtake  deir  landsh  and  happinesss  on  the  legs  of  an  horsh  !" 

"Dere  is  dat  Lord  Canonlaugh  shtaking  dem  on  de  legs  of  von  ballet-dansher, " 
grinned  Geltrubber,  cracking  his  finger-joints.  "  De  oder  day,  after  a  meeting  at 
Egsheter  Hall  for  de  gonversion  of  ush  Israelites,  he  had  de  imbudence  to  come  to 
me  and  vant  to  borrow  ten  thousand  '  for  good  vorks,'  as  he  said,  hypocritically 
lifting  up  hish  eyes  to  heaven.  But  I  knew  de  good  vorks  vas. von  furnished  cot- 
tage at  Twickenham  and  a  tousand  guinea  pair  of  barouche  horses  for  Miss  Spin- 
ner who  danshesh  vit  more  spirit  dan  clothing.  Gott  of  Isaac,  dese  Gentiles  fancy 
von  is  blind  as  moles  to  deir  little  vickedness  ;  but  Canonlaugh  has  no  coal-mine, 
sho  I  shent  him  to  old  Sholomon  Fang." 

"Dey  are  «all  alike,"  observed  Guldenstock,  philosophically;  "  a  pervershe 
and  evil  generation,  Gott  help  me.  Der  vas  Lady  Canonlaugh  vanted  to  teach 
morals  to  de  little  infidels,  as  she  called  de  children  dat  vorshipped  in  our  syna- 
gogue, and  it  sheems  she  learned  dose  morals  of  Prince  Cashino.  Dis  reminds  me 
dat  it  ish  Cashino  who  set  dish  Pennyvoddle  Loan  going.  As  I  told  you  Penny- 
voddle came  to  me  for  advishe,  and  I  gave  it  him,  dinking  his  son-in-law  was  mixed 
up  in  de  bishnesh." 

"  A  clever  man,  dat  Mayrose,  who  vill  be  Prime  Minister." 

"  No,  never,"  answered  Guldenstock,  judiciously  ;  "he  hash  a  creat  mind  and 
a  veak  heart.  He  ish  honesht,  and  vill  alvays  manage  to  let  people  dink  he  ish  a 
a  rogue.  He  hash  more  energy  of  purposh  dan  shoundnesh  of  judgment.  If  he 
vash  Prime  Minishster  he  vould  trample  on  all  de  prejudishes  dat  grow  like  bram- 
bles over  de  minds  of  dis  people,  and  de  brambles  vould  vound  him  and  preak  his 
heart.  De  truth  ish  Lord  Mayrose  fanshies  himshelf  a  Tory,  and  he  ish  a  Radical." 

"  Dat  ish  vy  Paramount  hash  such  a  liking  for  him,"  grunted  Baron  Gelt- 
rubber. 

"  Yesh,  but  Paramount  hash  no  heart  to  break,  and  he  has  succeeded  vere 
Mayrose  vill  alvays  fail,"  responded  Guldenstock,  who  had  not  sat  twenty  years  in 
Parliament  for  nothing.  "I  vas  shaying,  dough,  that  I  had  advished  Pennyvoddle 
about  his  Loan  from  dinking  dat  Mayrose  had  von  finger  in  it.  But  he  hashn't, 
and  de  affair  ish  all  in  de  handsh  of  a  girl  who  leads  Pennyvoddle  by  the  nose,  and 
ish  hershelf  led  by  dat  Italian  Prince  who  in  hish  turn  ish  led  by  de  devil.  Ven  I 
discovered  all  dish  I  vash  shorry  for  de  good  advishe  I  had  given." 

Thus  all  our  secrets  are  known,  and  the  mysteries  which  we   imagine  we  hav& 
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best  concealed  furnish,  talk  to  Anglo-Germans  in  Lombard-street.  At  the  moment 
when  Barons  Guldenstock  and  Geltrubber  from  the  altitude  of  their  financial  gran- 
deur were  raining  contempt  on  Prince  Casino,  that  Italian  was  alighting  at  the 
office  of  Robgroscheii  &  Co.  in  Cannon-street.  As  he  seldom  read  English  news- 
papers, he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  dismal  greeting  extended  to  him  by  Herr 
Robgroschen.  The  "Co."  might  have  been  equally  dismal  had  "Co."  been 
existent,  but  "Co."  figured  only  on  the  door-plate  and  window-blinds  of  Herr 
Robgroschen's  office. 

' '  Mein  Gott,  what  an  unlucky  business  ish  this  death  of  Lady  Penny  voddle  !  " 
exclaimed  Robgroschen,  addressing  the  Prince  in  French,  for  he  was  an  Alsatian 
and  used  English  like  soap,  with  economy.  He  was  a  short  man  in  glossy  clothes, 
with  a  blackboard  trimmed  like  a  fan,  and  a  brown  beaky  nose  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  hazel  eyes,  teeming  with  the  sly  humour  which  comes  of  long  association 
with  Frenchmen.  When  he  laughed  he  opened  his  mouth  wide  like  a  Nuremberg 
nut-cracker,  and  showed  thirty-two  yellow  teeth  of  uneven  size,  but  in  excellent 
preservation.  His  peculiarities  were  that  he  took  snuff  out  of  a  mosaic  box,  and 
wore  on  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  a  gold  ring  with  an  enormous  topaz.  His 
favorite  attitude  was  to  stand  on  one  leg  rubbing  the  calf  of  that  leg  thoughtfully 
with  his  spare  foot,  and,  as  he  always  kept  four  fingers  of  either  hand  in  his 
trousers  pockets  with  the  thumbs  twiddling  outside,  his  .topaz  ring  was  the  first 
thing  that  struck  you  in  him.  Herr  Robgroschen's  shoulders  stooped  as  if  he  had 
long  carried  a  pack  of  "  old  clo',"  and  there  is  no  saying  whether  he  had  done  so  or 
not,  for  no  one  knew  exactly — nor  was  intended  to  know — what  aerie's  of  adven- 
tures had  landed  him  at  the  age  of  fifty  in  this  Cannon-street  office,  where  he  trans- 
acted business  about  nothing  in  particular,  and  about  everything  profitable  in 
general.  "  I  vould  have  given  a  big  sum  for  Lady  Pennyvoddle  to  have  died  but 
one  day  later,"  added  he,  in  a  Franco-German  accent  unrenderable  into  English, 
as  he  stowed  the  Morning  Post  crumpled  like  a  towel  into  the  Prince's  stupefied 
hands. 

"  Ah  dio  !  Lady  Penny  woddle  is  dead.  Ah,  la  povera  !"  ejaculated  the  Prince 
wonder-stricken,  and  we  may  pass  over  the  next  five  minutes  during  which  he  ex- 
pended in  interjections  and  dismayed  gestures  all  the  grief  which  he  did  not  feel. 
At  length,  when  this  had  lasted  long  enough,  Herr  Robgroschen,  who  had  been 
rubbing  his  left  leg  with  his  right  boot,  changed  feet  and  said  : — 

"  Le  tiaple  te  tout  ceci  c'est  que  ce  fieux  aura  beut-edre  tu  chagrin  et  ne 
fiendra  boint  signer." 

"  II  viendra,  il  signera,"  answered  the  Prince,  meditatively  but  confidentially. 
"  He  said  he  would  be  here  at  twelve,  and  by  the  tinie  the  other  gentlemen  have 
arrived  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  have  come  too.  Perhaps  Milady  Pennywoddle's 
death  will  even  make  him  more  accommodating." 

"Gott  hear  you  !  Anyhow  it  is  understood  that  I  am  to  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  surrendering  the  Loan,  and  another  ten  thousand  for  giving  up  my  of- 
fice— total,  twenty  thousand." 

"  Ten  thousand  for  surrendering  ?  Why  not  fifty  thousand  whilst  you  are 
about  it  ?"  asked  the  Prince  in  surprise. 

*'  Well,  I  could  have  cleared  much  more  than  fifty  thousand,  if  I  had  had  the 
Loan,"  said  Robgroschen,  modestly.  "  It  was  a  fine  affair ;  and  I  explained  to 
Penny  woddle  how  we  three — that  is  he,  you  and  I — could  have  netted  three  mil- 
lions out  of  it,  and  never  lost  one  penny ;  but  you  blew  down  my  plan.  Why  did 
you  do  so  ?" 

"  Because  it  was  a  plan  that  would  have  made  my  friend  Descamisado  pay 
eight  millions  for  two  and  a  half,  and  afforded  you  profits  which  I  would  much 
rather  see  in  Sir  Pennywoddle's  pockets— and  in  mine.  That  is  the  reason." 

"Tut,  tut  !  You  will  unblushingly  tell  me,  an  old  hand,  that  you  expect  to 
see  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  clear  profits.  You  know  that  Rio-Brigande  will  not  pay 
the  first  quarter's  interest  on  the  Loan,  and  that  Pennywoddle  and  Jiddledubbin 
will  be  bankrupts  before  six  months  !"  and  Robgroschen  winked  reproachfully  at 
the  Prince  Casino,  as  one  thief  might  do  at  another. 

Now,  it  was  galling  to  Prince  Casino  that  Robgroschen  should  wink  at  him. 
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He  believed  in  his  friend  Descamisado,  and  had  every  confidence  that  Rio- 
Brigande  could  pay  quarterly  interests  like  an  honourable  and  regenerated  State. 
Willing  as  he  was  to  clear  his  own  small  account  out  of  the  Loan,  he  objected  to  be 
taxed  with  seeking  to  ruin  Sir  Ham,  and  especially  with  endeavoring  to  enrich 
himself  by  the  ruin.  He  was  a  nobleman,  not  a  swindling  adventurer. 

So,  with  a  frown  that  sat  well  enough  on  his  handsome  features,  he  threw  him- 
self into  one  of  Robgroschen's  easy  chairs,  lit  a  pink  cigarette,  and  puffed  at  it  : — 

"  Please  remember  to  whom  yoti  are  speaking,  Monsieur  Robgroschen.  You 
shall  have  your  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  after  that  we  are  quits  ;  and  be  assured 
that  Sir  Pennywoddle  has  engaged  in  an  affair  which  I  would  not  have  recommend- 
ed had  it  not  been  excellent." 

"  Well,  well,  you  know  best,"  answered  Robgroschen,  little  abashed  by  the 
Prince's  assurance,  "  but  you  see  what  others  think  about  the  business  ;  and  Lord 
Mayrose  made  you  feel  like  a  very  small  boy  yesterday." 

' l  Ah,  you  have  heard  of  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  turning  scarlet. 

Herr  Robgroschen  drew  his  mosaic  box,  rapped  it,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  : — 

" People  hear  of  everything  they  are  not  meant  to  hear,"  he  grinned.  "I 
know  you  had  to  apologize  rather  humbly,  mon  Prince ;  and  that  Milords  Mayrose 
and  Hornette  wanted  to  fight  a  duel  because  of  something  you  have  said  j  but  they 
won't  fight,  because  Englishmen  have  grown  afraid  of  gunpowder.  What  I  know, 
though,  is  that  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  Prince  does  not  show  the  white  feather  to 
an  English  lord  without  repenting  it.  Nein." 

"  What !  do  you  think  I  apologized  from  cowardice  ?"  screamed  the  Prince,  in 
a  tone  wherein  wrath  and  unsuspected  valour  struggled  for  the  mastery,  and  he 
bounded  from  his  chair,  throwing  his  cigarette  into  the  grate.  "  Do  you  call  me  a 
coward,  Monsieur  Robgroschen  1" 

"Well,  no;  let  us  say  it  was  moral  courage,"  simpered  Robgroschen,  with 
heavy  German  humour,  and  rubbing  his  right  leg  with  his  left  boot  mighty  sarcas- 
tically ;  "at  all  events,  now  you  have  come  into  collision  with  a  milord  of  that  size, 
he  will  grind  you — socially  speaking,  Prince — to  powder,  unless  you  take  a  prompt 
revenge  on  him." 

"  What  can  I  do  ? — go  and  slap  his  face  !"  shrieked  Prince  Casino,  who  looked 
in  truth  as  if  he  was  immediately  going  to  step  out  to  perform  this  exploit. 

"If  you  wish  to  have  your  princely  neck  wrung,  that  will  be  the  way," 
chuckled  Robgroschen,  a  ray  from  whose  topaz  ring  went  straight  into  the  Italian's 
eye  ;  ' '  bah  !  mon  Prince,  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  wit,  who  knew  how  to  mix 
revenge—  a  good  drink,  look  you,  when  well  prepared.  Milord  Mayrose  expects  to 
inherit  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle's  lands,  which  were  once  the  lands  of  his  family  ; 
now,  would  it  not  be  a  pretty  stroke  to  get  those  lands  into  your  possession  along 
with  Penny  Hall — a  fine  place,  mon  Prince  ?" 

.  "  But  how  ?"  asked  the  Prince,  who  was  still  glowing  from  his  recent  rage. 

"  Why,  through  that  enchanting  Miss  Mar  veil." 

"Through  Miss  Marvell !" 

' '  Ta,  ta,  Prince,  you  are  finessing  with  your  friend,  Robgroschen,  which  is  not 
handsome,  not  straightforward,  Gott  be  witness  !  Don't  I  know  that  Miss  Marvell 
has  fastened  her  pretty  claws  on  that  poor  Pennywoddle  !  doesn't  every  one  know 
it  who  has  seen  him  turn  to  a  driveller  in  her  hands  !  Aye,  he  was  a  sharp  man 
once,  that  poor  Pennywoddle,  but  don't  I  know  that  you  and  Miss  Marvell  play 
with  him  now,  like  two  kittens  with  a  wool  ball,  and  have  not  done  playing  with 
him  yet. " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  insinuation,  Monsieur  Robgroschen  ?"  inquired 
the  Prince,  haughtily,  in  his  best  French,  but  turning  pale. 

"It  is  no  insinuation,  Gott  help  me  !  It  is  a  fact,"  sniggered  Robgroschen, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  sly  whisper.  ' '  Mon  Prince  has  said  to  himself ;  '  Miss 
Marvell  shall  marry  Sir  Ham,  and  he  shall  settle  on  her  his  lands  and  all  his  avail- 
able personalities,  so  that  if  he  should  get  ruined,  she  shall  still  be  very  rich. 
Well,  when  the  ruin  comes,  Sir  Ham  may  die  of  sorrow  or  excitement,  for  he  is  an 
old  man,  and  marriage  with  a  young  woman  is  not  healthy  at  his  time  of  life.  Then 
when  I  have  buried  him,  1  will  marry  his  rich  young  widow.'  That  is  what  mon 
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Prince  has  said,  and  it  was  a  fine  plan.  The  first  thing  necessary  was  that  Lady 
Pennywoddle  should  die,  and  she  is  dead.  Gott  be  good  to  me  !  it  was  well  played." 
"Do  you  mean  to  hint  I  have  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  Lady  Pennywoddle  V9 
hissed  the  Prince,  standing  up  with  alarm  on  his  face,  and  glaring  at  Robgroschen 
with  astonished  indignation  ;  but  Robgroschen  answered  by  maliciously  staring 

into  his  eyes. 

"  I  hint  nothing,  mon  Prince-,  Lady  Pennywoddle  fell  mysteriously  down  a 
staircase,  and  the  dead  tell  no  tales." 

"  Dieu  du  ciel  !  you  are  a  great  rascal,  muttered  the  Prince  hoarsely,  as  he 
tried  to  control  his  emotion.  "  I  made  use  of  you  in  this  Loan  because  I  thought 
that  in  such  an  important  affair  the  end  justified  the  means,  but  you  are  making 
me  pay  cruelly  for  my  folly.  Know  that  the  base  scheme  you  impute  to  me  has 
never  crossed  my  mind." 

"Well,  more's  the  pity,  Prince,  for  it  was  a  clever  scheme — quite  artistic,' 
was  Robgroschen's  placid  answer.  "  You  will  find  London  society  rather  cold  to 
you  if  you  make  enemies  for  yourself  among  Ministers  ;  but  if  you  get  land,  they 
will  forgive  a  great  deal,  for  the  English  love  land.  Still,  you  did  wrong  to  thwart 
the  plans  I  submitted  to  Sir  Ham,  for  we  might  have  all  become  rich  without  his 
being  ruined,  though  this  need  not  have  prevented  him  dying  at  the  fitting  mo- 
ment. As  it  is,  if  Sir  Ham  is  to  be  married  before  his  bankruptcy,  the  thing  must 
be  done  very  soon,  Prince— very  soon/' 

"Leave  me,  sir,"  replied  the  Prince,  in  broken  tones,  and  turning  away  his 
face.  "  I  will  read  the  paper  till  these  gentlemen  arrive,  and  I  want  to  be  alone." 

"  You  shall  be  quite  alone,  Prince,"  said  Robgroshen,  with  mock  obsequious- 
ness. "Here  is  a  nice  paper,  the  Reporter,  which  tells  how  little  rogues  come  to 
trouble.  Mein  Gott,  I  always  pity  those  little  rogues.  Will  you  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  mon  Prince  ?  It  helps  to  clear  the  brain." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   SIGNATURE.       . 

The  gentlemen  expected  at  Herr  Robgroschen's  office  for  the  signature  of  the 
Loan  contract  were  Sir  Joel  Jiddledubbin,  who  was  to  go  shares  with  Sir  Ham, 
Senor  Fandangoly  Bolero  de  los  Doblones,  Rio-Brigandian  Charge  d' Affaires  (unac- 
credited) in  London,  Mr.  Tarry,  of  the  firm  Burk,  Tarry,  and  Bagge,  solicitors  to 
the  said  Senor,  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Deedes,  solicitor  to  Sir  Ham.  Mr. 
Scrappe,  a  stockbroker  of  fame,  was  also  expected. 

They  were  to  come  at  twelve,  and  Prince  Casino,  as  he  sat  waiting  for  them, 
munched  his  moustache  and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Reporter.  But 
whilst  he  sits  chewing  the  cud  of  meditation,  let  us  spend  a  minute  in  examining 
that  lucrative  plan  which  Herr  Robgroschen  charged  him  with  having  brought  to 
nought. 

The  plan  has  more  than  once  been  carried  out  in  foreign  loans  for  the  behoof  of 
the  British  public,  and  in  this  instance  it  must  have  worked  well  as  usual,  the  only 
losers  being  the  bondholders.  Herr  Robgroschen's  original  part  in  the  Loan  con- 
sisted in  play.ing  the  man  who  was  to  be  "bought  off,"  and  for  this  he  was  to 
receive  the  sum  of  £2,000.  But  such  a  paltry  gain  seemed  contemptible  to  one  who 
sniffed  the  infinite  possibilities  of  profit  lurking  in  a  big  transaction  of  this  sort  ;  so 
Robgroschen  had  gone  privately  to  Sir  Ham  and  said,  "  Let  you,  I,  and  the  Prince 
manage  this  matter  together,  and  in  a  businesslike  way.  Rio-Brigande  wants 
£4,000,000.  It  must  empower  us  to  issue  a  loan  for  £8,000,000  at  ten  per  cent. 
For  every  £100  bond  which  the  public  really  buy  we  will  hand  over  £50  to  Senor 
Descamisado,  but  of  this  he  must  lodge  £20  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  interest  for  at  least  two  years ;  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  faith  in  his 
professed  guarantees  of  customs  duties  and  tobacco  monopoly." 

At  this  Sir  Ham  had  stared.     "  No  faith  in  customs  duties  ?" 

"  Not  a  particle,  nor  in  anything  belonging  to  the  country.  Senor  Descami- 
sado will  give  out  that  he  wants  the  money  to  build  a  railway,  which  is  to  put  the 
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rich  auriferous  mines  of  his  Republic  in  relation  with  the  seacoast.  When  he  has 
got  the  coin  we  shall  hear  nothing  more  of  the  railway  nor  of  the  mines,  but  we 
shall  see  Senor  Descamisado  turning  up  in  Paris  some  day  as  a  millionaire,  with  a 
mansion  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  That,  however,  need  not  trouble  us,  for  what  we 
have  to  do  is  simply  this  :  we  will  issue  the  Loan,  and  instantly  put  it  at  a  premium 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  say  we  issue  it  at  95  and  get  it  quoted  at  99 ;  the  whole 
will  then  be  applied  for  by  the  people  who  will  re-sell  it  to  us  at  the  premium.  We 
shall  then  have  it  all  in  our  own  hands,  but  we  shall  have  obtained  a  quotation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  little  by  little,  by  giving  brokers  a  liberal  commission 
and  percentage  for  inducing  their  clients  to  purchase,  we  shall  sell  all  the  script  for 
good.  It  will  indeed  seem  an  excellent  investment  to  the  public,  who  will  really  be 
paid  their  10  per  cent,  interest  for  two  years  out  of  the  Loan  itself." 

Hereon  Sir  Ham  had  stared  harder  than  before  :  "  Out  of  the  Loan  itself." 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  won't  know  that,"  proceeded  Robgroschenj  cautiously.  "And 
now  see  how  our  account  will  stand.  We  shall  have  to  pay  about  £160,000  to  buy 
back  the  Loan ;  different  brokers  for  dealing  will  get  about  £40,000 ;  my  friend, 
the  broker  Scrappe,  who  will  manage  with  his  colleagues  and  puff  the  concern  on 
'Change,  will  claim  £10,000;  and  we  may  jot  down  £50,000  as  the  price  of  news- 
paper advertisements,  circulars,  squaring  City  editors,  and  gratis  bonds  to  influen- 
tial people  in  high  places,  say,  £300,000  in  all.  Well,  the  difference  between  that 
and  four  millions  will  represent  our  share  of  profits — that  is,  one  million  and  a  half 
each  to  you  and  me,  and  the  surplus  to  Casino,  who  will  thus  get  a  much  bigger 
plum  than  he  has  any  right  to  expect.  Do  you  see  and  agree  ?" 

Sir  Ham  saw,  but  he  did  not  agree.  Perhaps  if  left  to  himself  he  might  have 
done  so,  for  although  he  abhorred  dishonesty,  and  had  sent  hundreds  of  thieves  to 
the  House  of  Correction  for  stealing  shillings,  he  looked  upon  the  public  as  a  grand 
flock  of  sheep  from  whose  back  a  man  may  fairly  pull  tufts  of  wool  without  being 
called  hard  names.  But  Prince  Casino  had  energetically  opposed  the  plan  and  had 
instructed  Grace  to  do  so.  Believing,  as  he  did,  in  Descamisado,  the  Prince  fancied 
that  the  gifted  Patriot  would  never  consent  to  a  loan  on  such  usurious  terms  as 
the  above,  but  would  call  him  (Casino)  a  bungler,  and  empower  somebody  else  to 
open  negotiations  in  a  new  quarter.  Prince  Casino  did  not  wish  to  be  called  a 
bungler,  and,  besides,  the  monstrous  profits  which  Robgroschen  dangled  before  his 
eyes  had  too  swindlesome  an  air  to  please  him.  His  slumbers  would  have  been 
broken  by  fear  of  the  policeman  had  he  pocketed  £700,000  in  a  manner  flagrantly 
dishonest,  for  he  had  not  the  nerve  of  financial  genius.  He  much  preferred 
smaller,  yet  substantial  gains,  which  should  leave  him  at  rest  with  his  conscience, 
and  bring  no  terror  of  exposure,  with  consequent  reprobation.  He  also  aspired  to 
the  brilliancy  which  a  successful  Loan,  well-sold  and  well-paid,  would  shed  on  him 
as  a  diplomatic  negotiator  ;  and  had  thoughts  of  supplanting  Senor  Fandango,  and 
becoming  Rio-Brigandian  Minister  in  London,  should  Senor  Descamisado  make  his 
country  worth  the  representing. 

So  he  and  Grace  explained  to  Sir  Ham  that  Kobgroschen's  plan  was  an  insult 
to  Senor  Descamisado.  The  Prince  did  not  dare  to  denounce  the  Alsatian  as  a 
downright  scamp,  for  there  was  an  unpleasant  secret  between  them  ;  but  he  harped 
on  the  assurance  that  Rio-Brigande  would  become  perfectly  solvent  under  Desca- 
misado's  rule,  that  customs  and  tobacco  were  first-class  guarantees,  and  that  as 
Descamisado  consented  to  give  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  temporary  accommodation 
it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  try  and  bleed  him  further.  To  do  Sir  Ham  justice,  he 
liked  to  discharge  business  with  a  belief  that  everything  was  to  be  plain  sailing  : 
but  the  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  the  Prince  and  Grace  had  virtually  cajoled  the 
knight  into  undertaking  the  Loan  on  conditions  such  as  many  a  well-established 
European  State  could  not  have  obtained  from  a  regular  and  wide-awake  banker. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  signature  to  the  notable  document 
which  was  to  bind  Ham  Penny  woddle  and— to  a  lesser  amount — his  friend  Joel 
Jiddledubbin,  that  the  personages  above  named  had  been  convoked  at  Robgrosch- 
en's  office.  Contrary  to  Prince  Casino's  declaration  to  Mayrose  that  everything 
had  been  signed,  nothing  had  yet  been  signed,  and  Sir  Ham  was  to  be  free  to 
retract  up  till  noon  on  this  day — the  day  after  Lady  Pennywoddle's  death. 
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The  first  person  to  arrive  was  Senor  Fandango  de  los  Doblones  and  his  nephew 
and  secretary,  Senor  Bolero  de  los  Reales.  They  were  both  as  brown  as  if  they 
had  been  steeped  in  tobacco  juice  ;  their  teeth  were  black  ;  their  hair  stood  up  on 
end  like  horse-hair,  profusely  oiled  and  defying  all  attempts  of  the  comb  to  effect  a 
parting  ;  and  the  fore-fingers  and  thumbs  of  their  left  hands  were  yellow  with  the 
moisture  of  cigarettes  which  they  rolled  themselves.  Except  that  Senor  Fandango 
wa%  grey-headed  and  Senor  Bolero  coal-hued,  they  might  have  passed  for  twin 
brothers  ;  as  it  was,  their  voices— crisp,  grating,  guttural  voices— were  identical. 
Senor  Fandango  had  been  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  days  before  Downing  Street 
had  given  up  in  despair  recognising  the  successive  governments  of  Rio-Brigande  ; 
and  he  was  only  awaiting  the  revival  of  recognition  to  present  his  credentials  anew 
at  Windsor.  Meanwhile,  as  his  salary  was  not  paid  with  desirable  regularity,  he 
was  reduced  to  making  an  honest  livelihood  by  selling  Rio-Brigandian  decorations, 
medical  diplomas,  grants  of  land  (situate  in  swamps),  and  various  monopolies 
which  British  merchants  bought  confidingly  and  repented  of  at  leisure.  On  enter- 
ing the  office,  Senor  Fandango  took  from  Senor  Bolero  a  silver-paper  parcel,  which 
the  latter  had  been  carrying  with  precautions,  as  if  it  was  something  nice  from 
the  pastry  cook's,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

"  Are  those  the  orders  ?"  asked  Prince  Casino,  rising,  still  very  pale,  to  shake 
hands  with  Senor  Fandango. 

"Yes,  they  are,"  answered  his  ex-Excellency,  with  some  solemnity. 

Soon  after  Sir  Joel  Jiddledubbin,  maker  of  wind-instruments,  and^ate  Sheriff 
of  London,  lumbered  in,  for  he  was  a  large  man,  twice  the  size  of  his  friend  Pen- 
nywoddle.  Both  the  Prince  and  Senor  Fandango  made  much  of  him,  and  Sir  Joel 
appeared  touched,  for  the  society  of  princes  and  peers  was  what  he  best  loved  in 
the  world — next  to  himself,  the  Bible,  his  wife  and  six  daughters,  and  turtle  soup 
with  plenty  of  calipash.  We  say  the  Bible,  because  Sir  Joel  was  noted  as  a  fer- 
vent elder  of  the  Nonconformist  Jumpers,  though  he  had  lately  thought  of  seced- 
ing from  this  faith  and  becoming  a  Ritualist,  to  keep  step  with  the  fashion.  Dux 
fcemina  facti :  it  was  Lady  Jiddledubbin  who  was  instigating  him  to  this  apostasy. 
She  was  a  sharp  lady  who  looked  after  his  welfare  in  many  ways,  and  on  this  morn- 
ing had  said  to  him  :  "  You'll  be  one  of  the  quality,  Joel,  and  had  better  buy  a  new 
pair  of  gloves."  So  Joel  had  bought  a  pair  of  '"'large  nines,"  violet  colour,  and 
seemed  concerned  to  behold  that  the  dye  on  them  was  coming  off  on  the  palms  of 
his  broad  hands. 

Whilst  Sir  Joel  talked  with  the  three  foreigners  about  the  Loan  which  was  to 
open  wide  to  him  the  golden  portals  of  honour  and  society,  Mr.  Scrappe  the  stock- 
broker tripped  in,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Tarry,  from  Burke,  Tarry,  and 
Bagge's.  Mr.  Scrappe  was  a  rosy  young  man  with  sandy  whiskers  and  moustache, 
a  double-breasted  frock-coat  silk-faced,  fawn-coloured  pantaloons,  and  white  gai- 
ters. He  had  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  button-hole,  switched  a  gold-headed  cane 
from  hands  severed  with  butter-hued  gloves,  and  had  what  looked  to  be  a  blue 
velvet  betting-book  peeping  out  from  his  breast.  It  was  the  passion  of  Mr.  Scrappe 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  to  feign  immense  simplicity  in 
money  matters.  When  he  could  lose  a  bet  of  a  few  dozen  guineas  at  whist  with 
any  of  the  nobility,  he  was  glad  ;  and  the  nobility  often  humoured  him  on  both 
these  points.  But  when  anyone  presumed  on  Mr.  Scrappe's  simulated  simplicity 
to  try  and  get  to  the  weather  side  of  him  in  big  operations,  they  met  with  the  same 
surprise  as  the  gentleman  who  once  bonneted  Mr.  Jem  Mace  in  a  crowd,  taking  him 
by  his  size  to  be  nobody. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  Mr.  Tarry  except  this,  that  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing Mr,  Deedes  of  Lincoln's  Inn  made  him  feel  clammy  about  the  brow.  Mr. 
Deedes'  practice  lay  in  conveyancing,  great  title  deeds,  marriage  settlements,  and 
the  rest,  and  his  clients  were  the  flower  of  Debrett's  red  volumes  ;  Mr.  Tarry  hailed 
from  Furnival's  Inn,  and  was  often  found  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Habitually 
a  jocular  man,  and  particular  about  his  linen  and  finger-nails,  all  the  jocularity 
oozed  out  of  him  when  Mr.  Deedes  walked  in,  omitting  to  notice  him,  and  he  be- 
gan to  bite  his  nails  and  rumple  his  shirt-front.  Mr.  Deedes  wholly  disapproved 
of  the  Loan?  and  regarded  all  the  company  present  as  so  many  bad  characters  who 
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were  victimising  his  client  Sir  Ham  and  richly  deserved  to  be  dealt  with  at  Bow 
Street.  He  had  expostulated  with  Sir  Ham  in  earnest  terms  about  the  folly  the 
latter  was  committing  ;  but  finding  him  hopelessly  obstinate,  had  not  felt  it  bind- 
ing upon  him  to  refuse  him  professional  assistance.  He  saw  no  reason,  however, 
for  acknowledging  Mr.  Tarry  ;  and  Mr.  Tarry,  profoundly  humiliated,  naturally 
pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  him. 

The  company  were  all  grouped  round  the  table  of  the  office  parlour,  whereon 
lay  a  form  of  contract  which  Herr  Eobgroschen  had  spread  out  with  paper  weights 
at  the  corners  to  keep  it  down.  It  was  a  luxurious  parlour  ;  and  on  the  red-paper- 
ed walls  hung  numerous  pictures,  prints,  and  plans  relating  to  Eio-Brigande.  There 
were,  first  of  all,  over  the  mantel-shelf  two  Parisian  photographs  of  small  and  yel- 
low Senor  Descamisado,  one  displaying  him  in  uniform,  and  the  other  in  evening 
dress,  with  a  white  cravat  as  fierce  as  a  ruff.  There  was  a  print  of  the  "  Puerta  de 
la  Constitucion,"  or  principal  thoroughfare  of  Bio-Brigande,  with  barouches,  and 
horsemen  prancing  about,  in  as  great  numbers  as  if  the  place  was  as  secure  as  Con- 
stitution Hill  in  London.  Further  on  came  a  print  from  an  American  illustrated 
paper  of  "The  population  acclaiming  Senor  Descamisado  after  his  authoritative  dis- 
solution of  the  Cortes"  ;  and  alongside  of  these  many  freshly  executed  drawings  of 
"  the  proposed  line  of  rail  from  the  Gold  Mines  of  Bio-Brigande  to  the  sea."  Sir 
Joel  Jiddledubbin,  much  interested  by  the  fashionable  company  airing  themselves 
in  the  Puerta  de  la  Constitucion,"  was  asking  Senor  Fandango  whether  this  were 
really  a  graphic  picture ;  and  the  Senor,  whose  favoured  country  had  never  boasted 
a  barouche  since  these  vehicles  were  invented,  was  answering  with  deep  conviction, 
"  truly  graphic,"  when  the  black  marble  clock  over  the  fire-place  struck  noon.  A 
hush  ensued ;  and  for  the  next  minute  nothing  was  audible  but  the  discreet  noise 
made  by  Mr.  Tarry  biting  his  nails.  Will  he  come  or  will  he  not  ?  was  the  mute 
question  asked  by  each  face  ;  but  the  answer  was  given  at  three  minutes  past 
twelve  by  a  clerk  throwing  open  the  door  and  announcing  : — 

"  Sir  Ham  Pennywoddle  !" 

The  knight's  dead  wife,  could  she  have  awakened  from  her  sleep,  would  not 
have  known  him,  so  great  was  the  havoc  which  one  night  had  wrought  on  him. 
Arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  black,  with  his  face  bereft  of  all  colour  and  his  eyes 
sunk  deep  in  their  orbits,  he  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  room  and  stared  vacantly 
about  him,  and  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  act  now  that  he  was  left  to  himself. 
A  murmur  of  sympathy  escaped  the  lips  of  one  or  two  among  those  present ;  but 
Mr.  Deedes  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens  !  gentlemen,  he  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  sign 
any  binding  document." 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Deedes  approached  Sir  Hani  and  took  his  hand : 

"  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  your  loss,  Sir  Ham  ;  but  do  you  know  why 
you  have  come  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  to — m — make  some  money,"  moaned  Sir  Ham,  gazing  at  the  lawyer  as 
if  he-failed  to  recognize  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  sign  one  contract  into  vich  you  freely  entered.  Is  it  not  so, 
sir  ?"  broke  in  Senor  Fandango  de  los  Doblones,  approaching  in  his  turn. 

"  Ye-es,"  stammered  the  knight.  Then  peering  into  the  Senor's  face,  he  sud- 
denly lifted  one  of  his  hands  and  pressed  it  between  both  his  own.  "  Your'e  my 
old  friend  Joel  Jiddledubbin,"  he  murmured,  plaintively.  I  didn't  know  you  at 
first,  becos'  of  the  light.  Well,  she's  gone  from  us,  Joel,  my  Jane  has — my  Jane — 
Mike  and  Mary's  mother.  She  allus  liked  you,  Joel,  and  told  me,  t'other  day  to 
remain  friends  with  you.  But  I  want  to  get  my  business  done  quickly,  becos' — 
she  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  carriage,  poor  Jane  is." 

"  I  protest,  gentlemen,  that  my  client,  Sir  Ham,  is  not  fit  to  sign  any  docu- 
ment, repeated  Mr.  Deedes,  in  excitement,  laying  one  of  his  black  gloves  restrain- 
ingly  on  the  dazed  knight's  arm. 

"  Mem  Gott,  it  ish  only  von  formalitee,"  ejaculated  Herr  Robgroschen,  with  a 
smirk.  "Every dinks  was  shettled  long  ago,  Mr.  Deedes."  And  getting  between 
the  lawyer  and  Sir  Ham,  he  half  led,  half  shoved,  the  latter  to  the  table.  "Shign 
here,  shir,  at  de  bottom  of  dis  paper,  de  usual  bisness  shignature,  Shir  Ham." 

And  he  planted  between  Sir  Ham's  unresisting  fingers  a  new  quill  pen  full  of  ink. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIII. 

PRINCE  CASINO'S  SCARE. 

Sir  Ham  signed.  , 

When  he  had  done  so,  Sir  Joel  Jiddledubbin  took  the  pen  and  did  likewise. 
Six  of  the  seven  gentlemen  present  then  warmly  shook  hands  with  the  pair  of  finan- 
ciers congratulating  them  as  if  they  had  done  something  out  of  the  common  way— 
which  they  truly  had.  Mr.  Deedes  was  like  an  honest  man  who  had  got  into  a 
company  of  thimble-riggers.  He  rubbed  his  gentlemanly  white  palms  together  as 
if  he  washed  his  hands  of  an  affair  so  knavish  ;  then  stooped  to  examine  the  docu- 
ment by  which  Pennywoddle  and  Jiddledubbin  bound  themselves  to  pay  within  a 
specified  date,  the  former  three  millions  sterling,  the  latter  one  million,  into  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of  the  Treasury  of  Rio-Brigande  de  las  Bancyrottas. 
If  Mr.  Deedes  could  have  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  document,  he  would  have  rejoiced 
and  held  his  peace  till  he  could  have  persuaded  Sir  Ham,  in  a  repentant  hour,  to 
get  the  transaction  quashed  by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  document 
had  no  flaw.  It  had  been  admirably  drawn  up  and  engrossed  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Burke,  Tarry,  and  Bagge,  who  knew  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  by  heart — more 
glory  to  them ! 

But  while  Mr.  Deedes  pored  over  the  parchment  scroll  Senor  Fandango  y 
Bolero  de  los  Doblones  was  observed  to  bestir  himself  mysteriously  ;  and,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  silver-paper  parcel  on  the  mantel-shelf  was  made  apparent. 

The  Senor  lifted  this  parcel  with  grave  care,  brought  it  to  the  table  and 
unfolded  it.  Two  broad  orange  ribbons  of  watered  silk,  and  a  couple  of  silver  stars 
with  some  gold  device  in  the  centre  were  displayed  ;  and  the  Senor,  resting  his 
mahogany  hands  on  the  table,  thus  unbosomed  himself  of  an  expressive  speech  : — 
'^Seer  Penny voddle,  Seer  Jeedledubbeen,  de  Republic,  my  meestress,  she  have 
an  eye  on  de  great  men  of  all  countree,  and  vitlr  emotion  vatches  deir  grandeur. 
You  are  great  men,  who  like  de  Jupiters  in  de  fable  have  turned  yourself s  into 
showers  of  gold  to  visit  my  beautiful  land,  vitch  is  embarrassed  in  her  circum- 
stances. Senor  Descamisado.  presently  de  master  of  dat  land,  he  commands  me  to 
greet  you  both  Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  our  illustrious  Order  of  Santo  Ladrone, 
and  hereby  to  invest  you  with  the  insignia  dereof  vit  his  compliments." 

Having  uttered  these  eloquent  words,  Senor  Fandango  took  up  one  of  the 
orange  ribbons,  and,  holding  it  in  both  hands  as  if  it  were  a  bandage  with  a  poul- 
tice in  it,  approached  Sir  Ham.  The  knight  stood  with  a  smileless  air  of  wonder 
whilst  the  gaudy  ribbon  was  being  passed  over  his  head,  and  whilst  one  of  the 
sheen  stars  was  pinned  on  the  left  breast  of  his  coat ;  but  Sir  Joel  Jiddledubbin, 
when  his  turn  came  for  undergoing  this  unforeseen  ceremony,  waxed  vermilion 
•with  a  satisfaction  at  once  pompous  and  modest,  much  too  great  for  words.  He 
was  fairly  touched  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  these  foreign  States  were  indeed  places 
worth  dealing  with  ;  and  his  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  walk  down  Cornhill 
to  exhibit  himself  with  his  honestly-earned  badges  of  distinction.  He  would  have 
liked  to  step  into  Birch's  arrayed  in  the  orange  ribbon  and  star,  and  eat  a  plate  of 
turtle-soup  in  the  front  shop. 

Senor  Bolero  assisted  Senor  Fandango  in  the  investiture,  but  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  latter  caref  ally  excluded  I'rince  Casino  from  all  share  in  it.  He  well  knew 
that  the  Prince  meant  to  try  and  supplant  him  from  the  Ministership  in  London, 
in  the  event  of  Rio-Bdgande  becoming  a  reputable  State  again,  and  therefore  he 
was  anxious  to  prove  that  for  the  present  at  least  he  alone  officially  represented 
Senor  Descamisado.  It  had  been  as  wormw6od  to  him  that  Prince  Casino  should 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  Loan,  and  especially  that  the  Loan  contract  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  the  four  millions  into  the  Bank  of  England  instead  of 
into  his  (Fandango's)  hands,  as  the  general  custom  is  in  such  cases ;  but  he  consoled 
himself  by  reflecting  that  the  relations  Rio-Brigande  and  her  agents  had  ever  been 
conducted  on  principles  of  mutual  distrust.  And  Senor  Descamisado  was  too  much 
of  a  Conservative  to  innovate  on  these  principles  for  the  sake  of  entrusting  Senor 
Fandango  y  Bolero  de  los  Doblones  with  four  millions  in  ready  money. 
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In  other  respects,  however.  Senor  Fandango  was  fully  equipped  with  creden- 
tials testifying  to  his  respectability.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  portentous  paper, 
with  a  monstrous  white  seal  affixed,  empowering  him  to  conclude  negotiations  on 
his  country's  behalf,  and  also  letters  patent  (he  kept  a  stock  by  him)  to  render  the 
creation  of  the  two  new  knights  of  Santo  Ladrone  perfectly  regular.  The  insignia 
of  this  illustrious  order  had  been  bought  out  of  Sir  Ham's  own  money— that  is 
with  some  of  the  funds  committed  to  Prince  Casino  for  secret  service.  Senor 
Fandango  had  begged  £50  of  the  Prince,  that  the  insignia  might  be  of  good  quality, 
and  he  had  bought  the  two  ribands  and  stars  for  £10  a  piece  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous shops  in  the  Paris  Palais  Royal  which  retail  these  necessaries — the  £30  odd, 
as  well  as  the  1000  guinea  fee,  which  each  of  the  new  knights  were  asked  to  pay 
within  eight  days  of  their  investiture,  constituting  Senor  Fandango's  little  perqui- 
sites. One  has  only  to  add  that  the  Order  of  Santo  Ladrone  owes  its  name  to  the 
penitent  thief  who  died  on  the  cross,  and  whom  Rio-Brigande  has  taken  for  its 
Patron  Saint.  Some  Frenchman  contended  that  this  penitent  thief,  growing  tired! 
of  looking  after  a  country  that  never  paid  its  debts,  had  delegated  his  duties  to  the 
thief  who  had  never  repented,  and  who  at  the  same  time  kindly  consented  to  look 
after  all  the  other  Republics  of  South  America.  But  one  can  only  believe  half  of 
what  those  French  say. 

Now,  Sir  Ham  and  Sir  Joel  having  been  so  unexpectedly  decorated  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  but  to  take  off  their  decorations  and  stow  them  into  their  pockets. 
Sir  Ham  was  not  equal  to  performing  this  service  for  himself ;  Mr.  Scrappe  the1 
stockbroker  did  it  for  him,  laughing  somewhat  in  petto  at  the  whole  business,  and 
then  the  poor  knight,  who  had  been  silent  since  the  signing  of  the  contract,  said 
seriously,  "  I  think  I'd  jist  like  to  go,  becos  She's  a  waitin'  for  me." 

Although  the  door  was  opposite  him  he  could  not  see  it,  but  waddled  towards 
a  cupboard  where  Herr  Robgroschen  kept  a  bottle  of  Dutch  schnaps  for  his  private 
use.  That  financier  restrained  him  by  the  coat-skirt  and  passed  him  over  to 
Prince  Casino  and  Mr.  Deedes,  who  were  standing  side  by  side.  It  was  then  noticed 
by  Mr.  Tarry,  who  had  a  quick  eye  for  small  facts,  that  Prince  Casino  seemed  to 
shrink  from  the  touch  of  Sir  Ham .  He  had  been  eyeing  the  knight  with  a  strange 
expression,  in  which  something  not  unlike  fear  predominated,  and  now  he  appeared' 
unwilling  to  accompany  him  out  of  doors.  Sir  Ham,  however,  having  caught  hinx 
mechanically  by  the  sleeve,  it  became  impossible  for  the  Prince  to  disengage  him- 
self. He  walked  out  with  Sir  Ham  and  Mr.  Deedes,  and  in  the  carriage  waiting  at 
the  office  door  perceived  Grace  Marvel,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  her 
veil  down.  Grace  evidently  wished  to  speak  to  the  Prince,  for  she  leaned  forward 
and  beckoned  to  him  with  a  glance.  Mr.  Deedes  having  brought  Sir  Ham  to 
anchor  on  the  pavement  in  order  to  test  by  a  few  questions  whether  he  were  really 
compos  mentis,  the  Prince  had  no  opportunity  to  shirk  Grace's  summons.  He  ap- 
proached reluctantiy,  and  she  whispered :  "Prince,  I  must  see  you  this  evening. 
If  you  come  to  Kensington  at  eleven  and  walk  up  and  down  outside  the  house,  my 
maid  will  let  you  in.  That  is  the  only  means  I  can  devise  for  seeing  you,  but  what 
I  have  to  say  is  very  important.  You  will  come,  will  you  not  ?"  This  she  added 
because  of  the  Prince's  manifest  hesitation. 

"  Ye-es,"  stammered  the  Prince,  but  he  looked  at  her  with  a  cold  terrified  stare, 
and  trembled  a  little.  He  was  glad  when  Sir  Ham,  released  by  Mr.  Deedes,  climb- 
ed into  his  brougham  and  was  driven  off.  As  the  Prince  was  turning  to  enter  his 
own  carriage  he  met  the  severe  features  of  Mr.  Deedes,  who  had  markedly  avoided 
bowing  to  Grace.  "  You  appear  to  have  taken  a  leading  part,  Prince,  in  this  decoying 
of  my  client,"  said  the  lawyer  warmly  ;  "  but  you  must  not  make  too  sure  that  the 
law  will  not  require  an  account  of  your  conduct.  I  would  swear  before  a  judge 
that  Sir  Ham  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  he  was  as  much  entrapped 
into  the  proceedings  of  this  day  as  if  he  had  been  drugged." 

Prince  Casino  hied  him  westwards  in  a  state  of  alarm  difficult  to  depict  on 
paper.  Mr.  Deedes'  menace  was  disquieting,  but  it  effected  him  far  less  than 
Herr  Robgroschen's  hint  that  there  had  been  foul  play  in  Lady  Pennywoddle's 
death.  It  was  this  that  made  the  Prince  shrink  from  Sir  Ham's  touch,  and  caused 
him  to  stare  at  Grace  in  a  manner  which  had  seemed  to  her  inexplicable. 
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The  truth  is  he  had  conned  over  Eobgroschen's  words  while  pretending  to  read 
the  newspaper,  and  it  had  flashed  upon  him  with  a  lurid  gleam  that  all  circum- 
stances did  really  point  to  foul  play.  He  knew  Grace  to  be  unscrupulous,  and  Sir 
Ham  to  be  dotingly  in  love ;  the  fall  of  Lady  .  Penny woddle  down  a  staircase  was 
unnatural;  what  more  likely  than  that  the  lovers  should  have  murdered  the 
wretched  woman  and  spread  a  false  report  that  she  had  died  by  accident  ?  An 
Italian  readily  credits  a  murder  tending  to  remove  an  obstructive  wife  or  husband 
from  the  path  of  true  love  ;  and  then  Sir  Ham's  confused  behaviour  in  the  office 
savoured  of  conscience-stricken  guilt.  Of  course,  there  would  be  an  inquest — Mr. 
Tarry  had  remarked  that  it  would  probably  be  held  that  very  afternoon — but  what 
if  the  Coroner  should  be  as  suspicious  as  Herr  Eobgroschen  ?  What  if  he  should 
scent  out  a  dark  secret,  and  detect  that  Lady  Pennywoddle  had  been  poisoned  or 
deliberately  pushed  down  the  stairs  ?  Murderers  are  proverbially  incautious,  and 
British  coroners  keen-eyed  as  lynxes.  This  coroner  might  order  the  arrest  of  Sir 
Ham  and  of  Grace,  and  implicate  the  Prince  himself  in  the  suspected  crime.  Nay, 
Grace's  appointment  for  that  evening  might  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  warn 
the  Prince  that  he  and  Grace  were  in  danger.  The  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,-the  lamp-posts,  the  sandwich-men,  seemed  to  whirl  round  in  an  infernal 
gallop  when  this  fear  broke  upon  Prince  Casino. 

He  drove  to  the  Brummel.  Though  sober,  like  all  his  countrymen,  he  felt  the 
need  of  half  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  steady  his  nerves,  and  went  straight  into  the 
dining-room,  where  he  was  instantly  struck  by  the  distant  bearing  which  different 
members  assumed  towards  him.  He  thought  his  own  jarring  sensitiveness  must 
be  creating  him  an  illusion,  and  so  stood  at  the  centre-table  waiting  for  his  refresh- 
ment, and  hoping  that  the  wine  would  enable  him  to  see  clearer.  But  there  was 
no  illusion.  Lord  Beaujolais  and  Sir  Tito,  indignant  at  the  Prince  for  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  threatened  duel  between  Mayrose  and  Hornette,  and  wishing  to 
check  all  rumours  as  to  the  said  duel,  had  been  giving  out  that  there  had  been  only 
a  misunderstanding  about  "  some  confounded  lie  Casino  had  told  ;"  and  Lord  Beau- 
jolais, who  could  be  very  terrible  with  all  who  were  not  peers  of  the  first  water, 
hadfurther  alluded  to  the  Prince  as  "  a  blackguardlyjltalian,  by  Jove." 

So  the  Prince,  when  he  had  drunk  his  wine — and  he  tossed  it  down  in  two 
draughts  out  of  a  tankard — found  that  the  faces  of  the  members  remained  as  cold 
as  before.  Formerly  his  presence  had  always  been  greeted  with  cries  of  welcome, 
and  men  were  delighted  to  get  him  to  lunch  with  them  for  the  sparkling  aneddotes  and 
racy  jests  with  which  he  could  enliven  a  repast ;  but  now  he  began  to  understand 
the  force  of  Herr  Eobgroschen's  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  falling  out  with  Eng- 
lish grandees.  Even  that  prince  of  well-dressed  and  amiable  exquisites,  Sir  Wind- 
sor Chatt,  who  had  few  prejudices  and  no  enemies,  favored  the  Prince  with  a  formal 
bow  istead  of  a  smile  ;  and  the  despairing  Italian  was  glancing  around  the  room 
begging  for  a  kind  word,  as  an  outcast  for  bread,  when  young  Lord  Chevychase 
rose  from  a  far-off  table  and  joined  him  with  downcast  looks.  It  chanced  that  the 
Prince  was  under  invitation  to  dine  at  Chevychase  House  in  a  few  days  to  meet  a 
Eoyal  personage,  so  that  the  Marquis  could  not  possibly  have  avoided  noticing  him ; 
but  Chevychase  in  a  whisper  requested  the  Prince  to  come  with  him  outside  the 
room  ;  and  when  they  were  in  the  passage — 

"I  say,  Cass,  old  man,"  he  began,  sympathizingly,  "I'm  weally  awfully 
sowwy,  but  the  Pwince  sent  down  this  morning  to  stwike  your  name  off  my  wife's 
dinner-list.  He  let  it  stand  last  week  when  we  sent  it  him,  and  ]  didn't  know  how 
to  tell  you  what  had  been  done  ;  but  plain  speaking  is  best.  You  might  have 
learned  the  thing  from  others." 

"  His  Royal  Highness,  he  has  struck  off  my  name  !"  ejaculated  the  Prince, 
piteously.  ''  But  Dio  mio,  vat  have  I  done  ?" 

"Egad,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  we/'  said  the  Marquis,  wretchedly. 
11 1  suppose  it  is  because  you  have  quawelled  with  Mayrose." 

"But,  my  dear  Chevychase,  your  charming  wife,  she  too  detests  Mayrose  :  I 
have  heard  her  say  so." 

"So  have  I,  more  than  once;  but  we're  different,"  sighed  his  lordship,  with 
worldly  philosophy.  "  Hornette  and  I  can  quawell  with  whom  we  please,  because 
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no  one  dare  hurt  us ;  but,  you  know,  old  man,  it's  always  bad  work  for  a  for- 
weigner,  or  even  for  an  Englishman  who  isn't  precious  sure  of  his  position  to  get 
sparring  with  a  Minister  like  Mayrose.'  Why  were  you  such  a  duffer  !" 

"  Mon  Dieu!  I  have  sparred  with  nobody,  and  am  not  a  duffer.  Could  I  guess 
that  you  and  milady  Chevy  chase  and  everybody  would  turn  round  on  me  because  I 
was  persecuted  by  one  whom  you  all  hate." 

"My  wife  hasn't  turned  round  on  you,"  replied  the  Marquis.  "Egad,  she 
wanted  to  fly  at  the  P wince,  countermand  the  dinner,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  I 
wouldn't  allow  her.  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  withstood  her,  by  Jove  ;  but,  you 
see,  a  Woyal  Pwince  can't  help  standing  by  the  Queen's  Ministers  ;  and,  look  here, 
Cass,  let  me  give  you  a  hint,"  added  his  lordship,  confidentially  ;  "we  fellows — 
that  is,  men  like  Maywose,  Hornette  and  I — often  fall  out,  but  we  don't  suffer  out- 
siders to  mix  in  our  disputes.  You'll  find  Hornette  throw  you  over  like  the  west, 
because  it  won't  suit  him  to  make  people  think  he  wants  foweign  allies  to  fight  his  own 
battles.  What  you  had  best  do  is  to  make  it  up  with  Maywose,  then  go  abroad  a  bit, 
and  when  you  come  back  all  this  tiff  will  have  blown  over  ;  and  for  the  future,  old 
man,  keep  out  of  wows." 

This  was  like  telling  the  Prince  that  all  his  efforts  to  secure  a  social  foothold  in 
England  had  been  in  vain,  and  that  he  was  reckoned  of  no  more  account  than  a  pup- 
pet by  these  proud  British  aristocrats  with  whom  he  had  aspired  to  mix  on  equal 
terms.  He  left  the  Brummel  feeling  that  he  should  never  dare  to  enter  it  again, 
and  slunk  into  the  Palaestra  hard  by  to  seek  Mr.  Quintus  Dexter,  partly  to  get 
comfort  by  talking  with  somebody  not  hostile,  partly  to  learn  how  that  gentleman's' 
personal  dispute  with  Sir  Ham  had  ended.  Mr.  Dexter  came  outt  to  him  in  the 
vestibule,  wearing  black  gloves  and  a  complimentary  mourning  hat-band  out  of 
respect  for  Lady  Pennywoddle,  for  he  was  a  nice  observer  of  social  courtesies. 

"  Have  you  seen  Sir  Pennywoddle  to-day  ?"  asked  the  Prince,  inexpressibly 
soothed  by  the  Editor's  shaking  hands  with  him. 

"No  ;  nor  am  I  likely  to,"  said  Mr.  Dexter.  "He  cannot  dislodge  me  from 
my  editorship,  and  will  keep  friends  with  me  if  he  is  wise.  You  know  his  wife  is 
dead?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  shockingly  sudden  death." 

' '  Curiously  sudden.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  girl  Grace  Marvell  had  killed 
the  poor  old  lady." 

This  was  like  a  wedge  of  ice  piercing  through  the  Prince's  marrow. 

"  You  think  Miss  Marvell  capable  of  murder,  my  good  Dexter?"  and  Prince 
Casino's  eyes  rolled  like  goggles. 

'•  No  ;•!  didn't  say  that.  I  said  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  had  disposed  of  the 
poor  woman,  which  constitutes  a  shade  of  difference.  You  saw  how  she  handled 
Sir  Ham  yesterday  in  our  presence.  She  made  it  very  clear  that  it  was  she  who 
wore  the  hat  in  the  household ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  had  long  been  expecting 
Lady  Penny woddle's  sudden  death." 

"  You  had  long  expected  it  ?" 

"  Yes — as  a  natural  sequence  to  events.  I  dont  mind  telling  you  that  I  once 
had  an  idea  of  proposing  to  little  Miss  Pennywoddle  ;  but  when  Miss  Marvell  came 
into  the  house  it  needed  but  a  pair  of  eyes  to  guess  that  she  would  eventually  ac- 
quire her  present  power,  and  make  a  son-in-law's  position  difficult.  She  and  I 
have  never  adored  each  other.  I  don't  think  she  is  the  girl  to  give  one  poison  or  a 
cold  knife,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  her  goings  on  with  Sir  Ham  have  contri- 
buted in  some  mysterious  way  to  poor  Lady  Pennywoddle's  death ;  and  I  tell  you 
this,-  Prince,  because  I  have  heard  that  you  are  rather  smitten  with  her  charms. 
If  so,  you  would  do  well  to  beware;  unless  you  like  what  the  French  call  une 
maitresse  femme." 

This  was  the  crowning  drop  to  the  Prince's  cup  of  bitterness.  Eobgroschen 
suspected  foul  play,  so  did  Mr.  Dexter,  and  both  talked  of  his  supposed  love  for 
Grace.  All  that  was  wanting  now  was  for  a  policemen  to  waylay  him  as  he  left 
the  club,  and  apprehend  him  by  the  collar.  The  Prince  positively  feared  to  return 
to  his  chambers  lest  he  should  meet  a  detective  there,  and  he  mooned  about  the 
streets  on  foot,  forming  all  manner  of  insane  plans  for  flying  the  country,  and  leav- 
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ing  everything  lie  possessed  behind.  At  other  moments  he  thought  he  would  go 
and  fling  himself  on  his  knees  before  Mayrose,  humbly  beg  pardon  for  having  ad- 
vised the  loan,  and  disclosing  his  suspicions  about  Grace,  vow  his  own  innocence 
and  throw  himself  on  Mayrose's  protection  as  a  Minister.  But  the  thought  that 
Mayrose  might  disbelieve  his  vows  and  cause  him  instantly  to  be  taken  to  Newgate 
in  a  cab  deterred  him.  Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  found  himself,  hot 
and  footsore,  in  one  of  the  dingy  thoroughfares  near  Leicester  Square,  and  there 
encountered  a  small  boy  scudding  over  the  pavement  with  the  second  edition  of 
that  well-informed  evening  journal,  the  Muffin  Bell.  Tied  round  the  boy's  neck  and 
fluttering  over  his  chubby  body  was  a  contents'  bill,  and  among  the  items  enumer- 
ated on  it  was :  "  Inquest  on  Lady  Pennywoddle" 

With  fingers  shaking  as  in  an  ague,  Prince  Casino  stopped  the  small  boy,  gave  him 
a  shilling,  and  took  a  paper.  Then  he  trudged  panting  up  a  blind  alley  to  read  it. 
Never  hadhis  eyesraced  over  columns  as  they  did  then,  and  he  rested  his  hand  against, 
a  pump  ready  to  prop  himself  if  the  news  should  be  disastrous.  But  the  verdict  he 
read  was  "Accidental  death,"  and  thereon  he  drew  the  heaviest  sigh  of  relief  he 
had  ever  exhaled  in  his  life.  The  inquest  had  been  held  in  Sir  Ham's  own  dining- 
room  and  seemed  to  have  lasted  only  a  couple  of  hours.  The  servants  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  there  had  been  a  "  sensation  "  in  the  room  when  Sir  Ham  had  broken 
down  in  giving  evidence.  Miss  Marvell  had  been  complimented  by  the  Coroner  on 
her  lucid  way  of  stating  what  she  knew ;  and  that  was  all,  excepting  that  the  Muffin 
Bell  published  a  leader  expatiating  on  the  defective  build  of  modern  staircases. 

The  verdict  rid  the  Prince  of  his  immediate  fears  as  to  the  policeman,  but  it 
did  not  shake  his  belief  in  Grace's  guilt.  Only,  beholding  now  how  craftily  she 
had  contrived  the  murder  so  as  to  disarm  the  Coroner's  suspicions,  his  respect  for 
her  was  heightened,  and  he  was  seized  with  the  ludicrous  dread  that  if  he  offended 
such  a  girl  he  might  rue  it.  He  divined  that  she  loved  him — he  never  could  have 
used  her  so  successfully  as  a  tool  had  that  not  been  the  case  ;  and  his  own  admira- 
tion for  her  beauty  was  very  sincere.  But  with  foreign  gentlemen  like  Prince 
Casino,  admiration  for  beauty  does  not  point  necessarily  to  marriage.  There  are 
other  ways  of  worshipping,  and  the  Prince  inclined  to  those  other  ways,  for, 
although  he  had  no  objection  to  marriage  in  the  abstract  (he  had,  indeed,  caressed 
the  fancy  of  some  day  espousing  an  English  girl, )  the  ideal  bride  of  his  imagina- 
tion was  some  daughter  of  a  great  house,  with  rent  roll  in  one  hand,  escutcheon 
in  the  other,  and  an  army  of  noble  relatives  behind. 

Should  he  go  to  meet  Grace  at  eleven,  or  should  he  not  ?  was  the  question 
which  now  presented  itself  to  the  Prince,  and  it  sorely  harassed  him  as  he  wended 
his  way  back  to  his  Pall  Mall  chambers.  They  were  slovenly  chambers,  shabby  and 
not  clean,  for  Italians  have  little  notion  of  apartmental  comfort  ;  and  the  Prince 
was  scarcely  ever  indoors  two  hours  together,  except  at  night.  But  on  this  day  he 
spent  all  the  evening  in  his  rooms,  not  daring  to  go  out  and  dine  anywhere.  He- 
had  no  dinner,  but  with  a  spirits-of-wine  lamp  made  himself  a  cup  of  black  coffee, 
and  munched  a  biscuit  ;  then  wept  at  finding  himself  so  forlorn.  He  asked  him- 
self as  the  tears  trickled  down  his  plump  cheeks  how  he  should  act  if  Grace  declared 
to  him  point-blank  that  he  must  become  her  husband  when  she  had  married  and 
killed  Sir  Ham  ?  If  she  were  very  energetic  he  saw  no  means  of  refusing,  for  she 
might  follow  him  about  from  city  to  city  with  a  dagger  intent  Qn  wreaking  ven- 
geance. He  had  heard  of  women  doing  such  unseemly  things .  By-and-bye  an 
organ  which  played  "  Ah,  che  la  morte  "  under  his  windows  gave  him  solace,  for 
he  compared  himself  to  an  operatic  hero  in  trouble,  and  eventually  his  new-born 
fear  of  Grace  suggested  to  him  the  prudence  of  not  missing  his  appointment.  So- 
at  ten  o'clock  he  carefully  dressed  himself  in  his  evening  clothes,  with  a  pair  of 
black  gloves,  and  shortly  before  eleven  alighted  from  a  hansom  a  few  doors  from 
Sir  Ham's  house. 

The  fashionable  street  was  silent  and  deserted.  There  were  no  parties  at  any 
of  its  houses  for  a  wonder.  A  policeman  stood  under  a  lamp-post  staring  at  the 
new  moon,  and  Prince  Casino  gave  an  involuntary  shudder  as  he  passed  him.  He 
strolled  up  and  down  the  pavement  with  nervous  steps  till  a  neighboring  church 
clock  struck  eleven,  and  punctually  to  the  hour  the  door  of  Sir  Ham's  house  was 
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stealthily  opened.  A  young  maid  in  black,  with  white  cap,  collar  and  cuffs,  came 
under  the  portico,  and  on  seeing  the  Prince  retreated  without  making  any  sign, 
and  held  the  door  open.  Prince  Casino  walked  in. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PRINCE  CASINO'S  WOOING. 

Grace  received  Prince  Casino  in  the  boudoir  belonging  to  her  own  apartments. 
It  was  like  the  room  of  a  royal  palace.  There  was  no  gas,  but  six  wax  candles  of 
pearly  whiteness  set  in  branches  jutting  from  oval  mirrors  bathed  the  blue  furniture 
in  a  light  beautifully  clear.  On  the  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a 
small,  exquisitely- chased  silver  urn,  -and  a  tea-service  of  porcelain  so  transparent  as 
to  be  like  pink  shells.  These  preparations  for  tea  removed  all  melodramatic  glam- 
our from  the  room,  and  comforted  the  Italian  as  he  crossed  the  carpet  to  salute 
Grace. 

She  was  seated  in  a  low  arm-chair  near  the  fireplace,  where,  although  it  was 
summer,  two  beech  logs  were  burning  merrily,  diffusing  cheerfulness  without  heat. 
She  wore  an  evening  dress  of  black  crepe  de  Chine  ;  in  each  of  her  ears  was  a  black 
pearl,  and  round  her  thfoat  a  three-rowed  neck-lace  of  the  same  costly  gem.  Her 
shapely  arms  were  bare,  'and  there  were  no  rings  on  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
the  Prince,  without  rising.  He  lifted  that  hand  to  his  lips,  for  he  had  always  done 
so  on  former  occasions. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  come,  Prince,"  said  she,  gently,  as  he  was  per- 
forming this  gallantry  ;  I  desired  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  matter  of  great  moment 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  one  else  whom  I  can  consult.  But  first  let  me  give  you  some 
tea  ;  we  shall  both  feel  more  sociable." 

She  slightly  smiled  as  she  said  this,  but  ner  face  was  grave.  As  she  rose  and 
stood  at  the  table,  the  Prince  could  not  help  admiring  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her 
form  and  the  innate  grace  of  all  her  movements.  She  poured  bim  out  some  tea, 
and  when  he  had  retreated  to  an  arm-chair  opposite  hers,  glided  back  to  her  own 
chair  cup  hi  hand.  It  then  struck  the  Prince  that  he  ought  to  have  taken  her  cup 
and  held  it  till  she  was  seated,  but  he  was  in  such  a  tremor  to  hear  what  she  was 
going  to  say,  that  his  solecism  in  manners  escaped  him  till  too  late  to  be  remedied. 

"  The  death  of  Lady  Pennywoddle  has  caused  me  great  sadness,"  began  Grace, 
with  feeling.  "  She  was  very  kind  to  me — almost  a  second  mother,  and  I  cannot 
yet  realize  the  cruel  loss  which  I  have  made." 

The  Prince  bowed,  and  Grace  passed  over  her  eyes  a  handkerchief  with  a  deep 
lace  border. 

"  But  now  I  cannot  remain  in  Sir  Ham's  house,"  she  continued.  "  Lady 
Jiddledubbin  has  invited  me  to  stay  with  her,  but  I  should  have  preferred  to  go 
and  pass  a  few  weeks  with  Lady  Canonlaugh,  whom  I  lately  met,  and  who  was 
very  civil  to  me.  Knowing  that  Lady  Canonlaugh  is  not  very  well  off,  I  had 
thought  of  indemnifying  ker  if  she  would  let  me  live  under  her  protection,  and 
chaperone  me.  And  when  I  spoke  to  you  this  morning  my  purpose  was  to  ask  you 
if  you  would  kindly  bear  my  request  to  the  Countess,  with  whom,  I  believe,  you  are 
intimate.  Sir  Ham,  however,  will  not  consent  to  this  arrangement." 

The  Prince  made  a  second  more  nervous  bow,  stirring  his  tea  timidly.  "  I 
should  have  been  delighted  to  speak  to  Lady  Canonlaugh,  Signorina — though  I  am 
not  very  intimate  with  her,"  added  he,  wondering  whether  there  was  intentional 
imputation  in  Grace's  words. 

u  I  thought  you  were  very  intimate,"  said  Grace,  with  a  furtive  flash  of  jeal- 
ousy in  her  large  eyes  ;  "  but  in  any  case  Sir  Ham  will  not  hear  of  my  staying  with 
Lady  Canonlaugh.  He  wants  me  to  take  a  house  and  live  there  with  my  poor 
father  and  some  paid  companion.  I  should  mention  that  Sir  Ham  has  some  right 
to  direct  my  conduct,  for  I  am  to  become  his  partner." 

"  His  partner  ?"  echoed  the  Prince,  so  astonished  that  he  spilled  a  little  tea 
into  his  saucer. 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  with  composure.     "  Sir  Ham  considers  that  I  had  so  much 
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io  do  with  persuading  him  to  undertake  the  Loan,  that  he  yesterday  tendered  me 
a  half  share  in  all  his  profits.  To-day,  however,  he  made  me  another  proposal, 
which  was  that  he  should  settle  on  me  as  my  absolute  property  all  his  landed 
estates,  and  his  country  house  at  Penny,  together  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  He  wished  to  effect  this  settlement  before  the  Loan  was  issued,  and  it  is 
about  this  that  I  wished  to  consult  you"  ;  here  Grace  paused  and  reddened  a  little. 
"  Sir  Ham  had  an  object  in  proposing  to  settle  his  estates  on  me  ;  he  wished  to  keep 
me  with  him — for  he  has  made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand." 

Eesolved  as  he  was  to  retain  a  control  over  himself,  the  Prince  spilled  more 
tea  in  the  saucer,  and  felt  his  hand  shake.  So  here  was  the  truth  come  out  at  last. 
In  mentioning  Sir  Ham's  offer,  and  in  asking  for  Prince  ^Casino's  advice  on  it,  Grace 
could  have  no  object  but  to  make  the  latter  declare  his  own  sentiments ;  and  the 
Prince  saw  that  he  was  now  face  to  face  with  that  dilemma  and  danger  which  had 
been  tormenting  him  so  wofully  all  day.  In  listening  to  Grace,  the  impression 
had  been  creeping  over  him — he  knew  not  how — that  Sir  Ham  was  innocent  of 
Lady  Pennywoddle's  murder,  and  that  it  was  Grace  who  had  managed  it  all.  But  in 
other  respects  Bobgroschen's  suspicions  were  all  verified.  Grace  was  going  to  get 
the  Penny  estates  into  her  possession,  so  that  they  might  be  removed  from  all  risks 
which  Sir  Ham  might  incur  in  the  Loan  ;  then  she  would  marry  Sir  Ham  with  the 
intention  of  putting  him  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  marry  him 
— the  Prince. 

Again,  policemen  without  number  appeared  to  loom  up  and  compass  this  ill- 
starred  Italian  about.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  encouraged  Grace  to  marry  Sir 
Ham,  holding  out  the  ulterior  prospect  of  claiming  her  himself  when  she  was  a 
widow,  it  would  be  exactly  as  if  he  signed  the  poor  knight's  death-warrant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  dissuaded  her  from  the  marriage,  it  would  be  tantamount  to 
saying  that  he  himself  wished  to  marry  her,  and  she  might,  with  her  devilish  arts, 
drive  him  to  make  an  explicit  promise  on  the  subject.  If,  however,  he  adopted  the 
third  alternative  of  advising  her  to  marry  Sir  Ham,  and  yet  letting  her  see  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  inherit  the  knight's  reversion,  what  sudden  explosion  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  might  he  not  have  to  endure  from  this  beautiful  and  criminal  creature — 
this  British  incarnation  of  Lucretia  Borgia  ?  The  cruelly-perplexed  Prince  thought 
he  might  perhaps  back  out  of  his  scrape  by  common-places  ;  but  his  heart  sank 
into  the  heels  of  his  boots  as  he  whined  :  "  Why,  Signorina,  should  a  person  young 
and  lovely  as  yourself  marry  an  old  man  like  Sir  Penny woddle  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  I  become  Sir  Ham's  wife,  Prince,  it  would  only  be  to  devote  myself  to 
him  as  a  daughter,"  answered  Grace,  who  had  been  watching  the  play  of  the 
Prince's  features  during  the  half  minute  he  took  to  puzzle  out  what  he  should  say. 
"  I  should  merely  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  cheer  the  close  of  the  poor  man's  life, 
for  he  cannot  live  long." 

The  Prince  gave  a  shiver.  This  was  rather  too  much  cynicism,  and  it  revolted 
him.  "  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Pennyvoddle  is  full  of  health,  Sisrnorina,"  he 
faltered.  _ 

"  I  wish  I  thought  so,  Prince,"  sighed  Grace.  "  The  death  of  his  wife  has  pro- 
foundly affected  him,  and  he  has  grown  strange  in  his  behaviour.  I  sent  for  Lady 
Mayrose  last  night  as  soon  as  Lady  Pennywoddle  was  dead,  but  Sir  Ham  refused 
to  see  her  or  his  son-in-law,  and  Lady  Mayrose  remained  by  her  dead  mother's  side 
alone.  Sir  Ham  has  confidence  only  in  me,  and  I  think  that  by  great  tenderness  I 
could  prolong  his  life  for  a  few  years  ;  but  I  repeat,  if  it  were  not  for  me  he  would 
fret  himself  into  death  or  insanity.1' 

"  He  has  great  confidence  in  you  indeed  since  he  offers  you  his  estates  and  so 
much  money,"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  mechanically,  and  with  a  tinge  of  irony  not 
intended. 

"  He  has  offered  me  his  estates,  and  I  shall  accept  them,  for  if  I  refused  he 

^°AUl(l  be.  irrjtated  and  grieved,"  replied  Grace,  rising  and  laying  down  her  cnp. 

As  to  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  advice  I  sought  of  you,  Prince,  was  as 
regards  the  disposal  of  this  money.  It  was  you  who  urged  the  loan  on  me,  and  if 

'Irv4  f^  *£  me  ,entltled  to  a  share  in  the  large  profits  he  is  likely  to  make,  a 
part  of  that  share  is  due  by  rights  to  you.  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  have  latterly 
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heard  that  you  are  not  rich.  But  'you  are  young  and  ambitious.  You  have  great 
talents,  and  with  money  could  achieve  a  high  position  in  your  own  country,  or  as  a 
diplomatist  in  England  or  France.  So  I  was  going  to  beg  your  permission  to  offer 
the  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  you ;  you  have  too  much  wit  to  scruple  at  a  gift 
which  you  have  fairly  earned,  and  which  you  would  accept  without  compunction 
from  any  person  who  bequeathed  it  you  by  will." 

Now  no  Italian  Prince  has  ever  looked  upon  twenty  thousand  pounds  with  the 
eye  of  indifference.  Kubino  dei  Casino  felt  as  if  the  devil  had  got  into  the  room 
and  was  tempting  him  through  the  mouth  of  this  siren-like  English  girl.  He 
likened  himself  to  Marguerite  cozened  by  Mephistopheles'  jewels  in  the  garden 
scene.  His  whole  frame  was  in  a  fever  as  he  gulped  down  the  remainder  of  his 
tea,  preparatory  to  stammering — 

"  But,  Signorina,  vat  vil  Lord  Mayrose  say  to  all  this  ?  He  is  Sir  Pennyvod- 
dle's  heir  it  seems  to  me,  and  might  he  not  institute  against  us  a  suit  en  captation, 
for  undue  influence  I  zink  you  say  ?" 

"  Let  Lord  Mayrose  not  interfere  with  me,  for  I  hate  him,"  replied  Grace, 
with  an  impetuousness  as  of  flame.  "  Lord  Mayrose  had  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  a  stain  on  my  poor  father's  honour,  and  he  feared  to  do  his  duty  lest  it  should 
injure  his  prospects.  He  is  selfish  and  mean  ;  a  puritan  in  manner,  and  inwardly 
a  small  souled,  mercenary  adventurer.  He  married  Mary  Pennywoddle  without 
loving  her,  and  of  late  he  has,  as  you  know,  been  doing  all  he  can  to  hinder  Sir 
Ham  in  his  enterprises  and  worry  him.  If  Sir  Ham  had  more  than  one  child,  I 
should  hesitate  to  accept  any  large  sum  of  money  from  him,  but  Mary  Pennywod- 
dle has  already  had  a  greater  dower  than  would  have  been  hers  had  her  brother 
lived  ;  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  scruple  in  receiving  a  gift  which  would  now  go 
to  Lord  Mayrose.  Indeed,  I  will  accept  it  on  purpose  that  the  money  may  not  fall 
into  such  unworthy  grasping  hands  as  his." 

"  Dio  mio  !  but  Lord  Mayrose  is  very  powerful,"  objected  Prince  Casino,  most 
uneasily,  under  this  vehemence. 

"  One  would  think  you  were  afraid  of  him,"  exclaimed  Grace,  with  one  of  those 
exasperating  laughs  by  which  women  can  turn  a  sluggard's  blood  to  fire.  "  From 
what  I  gathered  of  you  yesterday,  Lord  Mayrose  threatened  and  bullied  you,  but  I 
should  think  any  man  of  spirit  would  look  upon  this  as  a  reason  for  reprisals  !  Be 
assured  of  this,  Prince,  that  when  a  person  of  your  rank  accepts  an  insult  without 
avenging  it,  he  is  lost,  so  far  as  honour  and  social  position  are  -concerned.  Once 
you  allow  one  of  these  English  noblemen  to  place  his  heel  on  your  neck,  you  will 
find  others  abandon  you  as  if  you  were  leprous  ;  but  get  money  enough  to  defy 
them  and  they  will  cringe  to  you — they  respect  nothing  else." 

This  was  pretty  much  what  Eobgroschen  had  said  to  him,  and  as  the  Prince 
recalled  Mayrose's  menaces,  the  cold  shoulder  at  the  "Brummel,"  and  Lord  Chevy- 
chase's  cool  desertion  of  him,  he  saw  that  if  he  wished  to  remain  in  England  he 
must,  indeed,  pick  up  both  heart  and  money.  Nay,  he  could  not  hope  to  make  a 
figure  even  in  his  own  country  or  in  France  if  he  left  England  with  a  stigma  upon 
his  name,  for  there  is  a  wondrous  freemasonry  nowadays  among  the  best  aristo- 
cracies of  European  countries.  The  Prince  rose,  and  brusquely  pushed  his  cup  on 
to  th6  velvet  covering  of  the  mantleshelf^  then  leaned  an  arm  on  the  shelf,  and 
running  his  hand  over  his  throbbing  brow,"  exclaimed  excitedly,  with  a  gnashing  of 
his  white  teeth — 

Yes,  Signorina,  Lord  Mayrose,  he  did  insult  me,  and  I  would  give  my  blood 
for  a  revenge.  But  I  have  something  on  my  mind.  I  am  distracted,  I  dare  not 


He  hesitated,  and  munched  his  moustache  in  anxiety.  Up  to  the  previous  few 
minutes  the  conversation  with  Grace  had  been  conducted  with  a  coldness  which 
excluded  sentiment.  But  since  her  outburst  against  Mayrose,  Grace's  tone  had 
warmed,  and  her  eyes  looking  straight  into  his,  magnetised  him  as  those  of  a 
charmer  do  the  snake.  His  weak  nature  was  melting  and  bending  under  the  rays 
of  her  eyes,  whilst  his  senses  were  stimulated  by  her  impassive  beauty.  Why 
should  not  he,  after  all,  link  his  love  to  this  peerless  girl,  who  was  so  strong  and 
brave,  and  could  serve  him  so  well  in  his  ambition  ?  That  he  loved  her  less  than 
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she  loved  him  would  be  an  advantage,  as  it  would  prevenj  her  from  wholly  master- 
ins  him.  But  then  there  was  the  murder  ;  and  here  be  it  said  that  Italians  feel 
little  abhorrence  for  murder  in  the  abstract.  Practiced  as  a  fine  art  with  aqua 
tofana  or  a  finely- wrought  stiletto  planted  deftly  (and  at  night,  with  nobody  looking 
on)  under  the  fifth  rib,  it  even  makes  them  smile,  for  they  are  a  people  not  void  of 
humour.  What  Prince  Casino  loathed  was  the  consequences  of  murder  as  exacted ' 
in  Britain— that  peculiar  perfume  of  blue  dye  which  exudes  from  policemen's 
tunics,  the  trial  before  twelve  unintelligent  meat  salesmen  culled  out  of  Cheapside, 
and  the  black  cap  perched  on  the  wig  of  such  a  one  as  Lord  Chief  Henburn,  with 
whom  the  Prince  had  conversed  more  than  once  in  society,  and  who  struck  him  as 
the  last  man  to  appreciate  fine-art  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  Queen  Victoria's 
lieges.  The  Prince  also  dreaded  this,  that  if  he  married  a  girl  who  for  his  sake  had 
committed  murder,  she  might  one  day,  if  she  detected  him  in  an  infidelity  (and 
Italians  are  conspicuously  liable  to  such),  apostrophise  him  in  those  significant 
words  of  Lucrezia's,  which  made  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  blood  run  cold  :— "  Guarda 
a  voi,  il  mio  quarto  marito !"  All  this  bubbled  through  the  Prince's  head  as  he 
leaned  against  the  mantel-shelf,  rumpling  his  hair  and  biting  his  lips.  At  last 
further  reticence  became  too  painful  to  him.  He  determined  to  unbosom  himself 
and  learn  the  truth  at  any  cost.  He  turned  and  abruptly  faced  Grace  : — 

'*  Signorina,  I — I  must  speak  out.  You  must  be  indignant  and  load  me  with 
your  reproaches,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Some  people  suspect  you  of  having  mur 
dered  Milady  Penny voddle.  Two  men  have  told  me  so— Robgroschen  and  Mr. 
Dexter.  You  see  I  give  you  their  names."  And  Prince  Casino  impulsively  nar- 
rated all  that  these  two  gentlemen  had  said  to  him,  occupying  about  ten  minutes  in 
the  dramatic  recital.  Now,  vat  can  I  zink  of  all  this  ?"  he  concluded,  wretchedly. 
"It  perplexes  me,  and  I  am  verree  miserable." 

Grace  never  moved  a  muscle.  She  sat  looking  at  the  Prince,  without  the  hue 
of  her  face  once  changing. 

"And  you  believe  this ?"  she  inquired  with  disdainful  haughtiness,  when  he 
had  finished. 

"No — o,"  stuttered  the  Prince,  already  afraid  of  what  he  had  done. 

"  You  seem  half  to  believe  it,"  she  replied  contemptuously.  Well,  if  you  have 
no  more  faith  in  my  principles,  at  least  do  justice  to  my  common  sense.  The  death 
of  Lady  Penny wod die  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  me.  Sir  Ham  had 
offered  me  half  his  Tortune  before  she  died  ;  and  had  she  lived  I  should  have  been 
rich  and  free  to  marry  a  man  of  my  choice.  But  now  gratitude  obliges  me  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Sir  Ham,  for  if  I  refused  to  do  so  I  should  kill  him  as  deliberately 
as  if  I  put  a  pistol  to  his  brow." 

"  He  cannot  expect  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  you,"  submitted  the  Prince,  con- 
siderably relieved  by  Grace's  words. 

"  He  does  expect  it,  and  I  will  devote  myself  to  him,"  retorted  Grace.  "  I 
only  sent  for  you,  Prince,  to  offer  the  money  your  services  have  merited  ;  and  now 
I  think  we  have  done.  A  friend  of  of  mine,  Mr.  Leech,  is  going  to  see  whether  my 
father  is  fit  to  be  removed  from  the  care  of  the  doctors  who  have  been  attending 
him ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  take  a  house  and  wait  until  Sir  Ham's  year  of  widowhood  is 
over.  If  not,  I  shall  go  and  live  with  Lady  Jiddledubbin  ;  for  I  presume  you  snrink 
from  seeing  a  girl  whom  you  suspect  of  murder  intrude  herself  under  the  roof  of 
your  intimate  friend,  Lady  Canonlaugh." 

"  Vy  do  you  reproach  me  vith  Lady  Canonlaugh,  since  I  say  nozink  to  you  about 
zat  Mr.  Leech  ?"  responded  the  Prince,  whose  emotion  was  now  passed  away.  "  I 
have  seen  Leech  at  parties  sighing  after  you  like  a  furnace.  He  is  a  nice  young 
man  vis  large  ears  and  a  face  like  a  caricature  by  my  friend  M.  Cham." 

"  Mr.  Leech  has  a  heart  of  gold,  and  is  chivalrous  enough  not  to  insult  women !" 
ejaculated  Grace,  indignantly.  "  If  I  were  to  ask  him  to  avenge  me  against  accu- 
sations such  as  you  have  brought  against  me,  he  would  do  so  with  a  promptitude 
which  would  astonish  you." 

"  Tut,  tut !  zat  is  bravura,"  laughed  the  Prince  ;  and  contritely  he  approached 
Grace  with  his  hands  outstretched,  like  one  who  pleads  for  pardon. 

The  fact  is,  there  had  been  a  ring  of  truth  in  Grace's  defence  of  herself,  and  it 
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had  established  her  innocence  in  the  Prince's  eyes.  He  was,  therefore,  sedulous 
now  to  make  his  peace,  and  began  by  murmuring  with  his  silvery  tongue  a  few 
coaxing  appeals,  which  at  first  she  rebuffed  with  scorn.  But  so  strong  as  she  was 
with  those  for  whom  she  cared  nothing,  Grace  Marvell  was  weak  against  this  per- 
fumed Italian,  who  had  enthralled  her  heart  and  whose  love  she  aspired  to  win  ; 
and  he,  perceiving  it,  coolly  resumed  his  power,  and  cajoled  her  with  some  of  those 
flatteries  which,  whether  they  be  breathed  by  Italian  Prince  or  Lazzarone,  have  all 
the  balmy  warmth  of  the  poetic  South  in  them.  He  treated  her,  as  he  did  most 
women,  hke  a  spoilt  child;  but  when  he  saw  that  she  continued  angry,  he  penitent- 
ly knelt  at  her  feet,  and  with  a  quiet  force  took  possession  of  her  hands,  putting 
himself  in  the  same  suppliant  posture  as  Sir  Ham  had  done  the  day  before — but 
what  a  difference  there  was  between  the  two  scenes  ! 

u  Carina,"  he  murmured  most  melodiously,  "  you  must  not  marry  that  old 
man,  for  you  know  that  I  love  you — 1  never  suspected  how  much  till  this  day  ! — 
and  I  will  be  your  husband." 

"  Never  !     I  do  not  want  your  love."  said  she,  retreating. 

"Not  a  love  that  will  worship  you  every  hour,  and  try  to  make  of  your  life  a 
foretaste  of  Paradise  ? " 

"  A  love  that  suspects  me  of  murder?" 

"  I  should  not  care  if  you  murdered.  Stab  me  with  those  soft,  small  hands, 
and  I  will  be  glad,"  protested  he,  naively.  '"  Yes,  carina,  we  will  be  married,  and 
be  rich,  and  happier  than  you  can  dream.  1  will  get  some  diplomatic  post  which 
will  make  me  more  than  the  equal  of  these  English  lords,  and  then  you  you  shall 
come  with  me  to  France  and  my  own  country,  where  people  will  adore  you  ;  and 
they  will  say  that  never  was  a  princess  of  our  race  so  fair,  though  we  are  a  long  line, 
carina.  My  ancestor  got  his  title  six  centuries  since  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  while 
the  ancestors  of  your  puddle-blooded  commercial  peers  begged  for  pence  in  the 
highways."  • 

"  What  does  all  that  matter  to  me  ?  I  should  not  care  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
man  who  did  not  trust  me  more  than  father  or  mother  or  anything  on  earth," 
replied  Grace,  still  angrily. 

"  I  have  no  father  or  mother,  carina  ;  but  who  can  trust  you  more  than  I  do  ! 
You  will  be  my  wife,  my  beautiful  Grace,  will  you  not  ?  Say  '  yes '  !  " 

"No,"  said  Grace,  with  spirit. 

Now  when  a  woman  says  u  No  "  with  spirit,  it  always  means  "  Yes  "  ;  so  the 
Prince,  with  an  unheeding  smile,  resumed  : 

"  You  vill  leave  Sir  Penny voddle's  house  as  you  said,  my  darling,  and  live 
with  your  father.  Ve  vill  take  a  house  in  Park  Lane — a  bijou  Palace — and  I  vill 
come  to  visit  you  there  every  day,  and  in  six  months  ve  vill  become  one  for  ever. 
Say  '  yes '!"  and  this  adjuration  he  repeated  in  all  the  tones  of  his  persuasive 
octave  till  Grace  found  herself  powerless  to  falter  "No,"  and  so  relented. 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  about  Sir  Ham  ?"  she  murmured  in  distress,  yet  with 
the  thrilling  joy  of  triumph,  as  the  Prince  stroked  her  hand  and  gazed  devotedly 
into  her  eyes. 

"You  vill  get  ze  estates  from  Sir  Ham  and  sell  them,"  answered  the  Prince, 
tenderly.  "  Ve  must  have  as  much  hard  money  as  ve  can  to  invest  vhere  .ve 
please.  Sir  Ham  vill  be  rich  enough  vis  his  Loan  profits,  and  since  he  has  no 
children  but  Lady  Mayrose,  1  agree  that  ve  can  accept  his  gift  vithout  scruple. 
As  to  marrying  you,  that  is  sheer  nonsense,  carina  ;  von  does  not  throw  a  white 
rose  into  ze  bosom  of  an  old  man.  He  must  bear  it  as  he  can.  Say  you  vill  obey 
me,  carina,  eh  ?  " 

Grace  murmured  something  unintelligible,  for  a  languor  was  stealing  over  her.. 
Prince  Casino,  however,  was  just  the  man  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  make 
her  exhibit  more  weakness  than  she  cared  to  show,  so  she  made  an  effort  to  disen- 
gage herself  from  him  : — "It  is  one  o'clock,  Prince  ;  we  will  talk  of  this  some 
other  day,"  she  said.  "You  must  go  now,  for  you  may  awake  Sir  Ham,  whose 
room  is  below  this  :  and  remember  that  poor  Lady  Penny woddle  is  still  in  the 
house." 

The  Prince  dropped  a  kiss  on  to  each  of  her  hands.     The  thought  of  Sir  Ham's 
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sleep  had  little  weight  with  him,  but  the  idea  that  there  was  a  dead  body  in  the 
house  did  slightly  chill  him.  Besides,  there  was  no  reason  for  prolonging  the 
interview.  Grace  was  his.  When  he  had  taken  up  his  hat  and  approached  her  to 
take  leave,  he  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm,  and  breathed  something  inaudible 
into  her  ear.  She  blushed,  and  let  her  head  droop  on  his  shoulder. 

CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

"o'  THAT  WAY'MADNESS  LIES!" 

As  Grace  had  told  the  Prince,  she  had  asked  Quilpin  Leech  to  remove  her 
father  from  the  private  madhouse  where  he  was  confined,  in  order  that  she  might 
live  under  his  seeming  protection  until  the  time  came  for  her  settling  in  life. 
Leech,  who  had  never  ceased  to  visit  the  old  man  regularly  once  a  week,  prepared 
to  effect  his  liberation  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Grace's  exchange  of  troth  with  the 
Italian. 

He  chose  Sunday  because  that  day  was  all  his  own  ;  but  for  civility's  sake  he 
came  down  to  Mayrose's  study  after  breakfast,  and  asked  whether  he  could  be  of 
any  service  to  him  or  Lady  May  rose.  It  was  often  Leech's  habit  to  escort  Mary  to 
St.  George's  when  Mayrose  was  too  busy  to  perform  the  duty  ;  and  he  liked  his 
function  well,  though  it  obliged  him  to  sit  out  sermons  whose  amazing  dulness 
made  him  moan. 

Mayrose  thanked  his  secretary,  but  said  he  should  not  want  him  ;  "  Lady  May- 
rose  is  going  down  to  Elmwood  to-day  to  stay  with  Lady  Rosemary,  so  you  and  I 
shall  be  alone  in  the  house,  Leech,  till  the  end  of  the  season." 

"  I  hope  Lady  Mayrose  is  not  too  much  cast  down  by  her  affliction,"  observed 
Leech,  sympathisingly. 

"  She  is  better,  thanks,"  said  Mayrose ;  "  but  Lady  Rosemary  has  kindly  in- 
vited her  to  the  country,  and  it  is  better  she  should  be  out  of  town  now  that  she 
cannot  go  into  society." 

Ma}  rose  spoke  in  a  dejected  tone,  for  the  death  of  his  mother-in-law,  which 
would  compel  Mary  to  live  for  a  year  in  seclusion,  was  a  most  untoward  event  to 
him.  He  could  not,  considering  Sir  Ham's  grief,  carry  out  the  threat  he  had  made 
of  denouncing  the  Loan  in  the  Gazette,  nor  could  he  with  propriety  seb  up  Mr. 
Mouther  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Mouther  in  the  Lords,  to  ask  those  questions 
respecting  the  recognition  of  Rio-Brigande,  which  would  enable  him  publicly  to 
repudiate  any  participation  of  his  own  in  the  affair.  So  Society  would  continue 
to  identify  him  with  the  Loan,  and  gloss  and  tattle  with  the  greater  malice  as  Mary 
would  be  no  longer  present  in  the  drawing-rooms  to  stand  up  for  him  with  her 
sturdy  little  tongue. 

It  had  been  Lady  Rosemary's  suggestion  that  Mary  should  come  down  and  stay 
at  Elmwood  ;  and  Zellie  was  to  go  and  reside  with  her  sister  Violet  during  the 
visit.  But  meanwhile  the  city  editors  of  most  of  the  papers  were  in  the  full  cry  of 
interested  praise  over  Rio-Brigande,  and  Mayrose  was  haunted  by  the  daily-increas- 
ing presentiment  that  his  career  was  shortly  going  to  end  in  disaster,  and  this.ir,- 
respective  of  its  being  brought  to  a  close  by  Lord  Hornette,  should  the  latter  con- 
tinue to  brave  him  and  render  the  threatened  duel  necessary.  Mayrose  was  not 
like  a  man  being  dragged  away  by  a  headlong  team  which  human  skill  can  direct 
and  perhaps  check  at  the  last  moment ;  he  was  like  one  being  hurried  on  towards 
an  abyss  by  an  express  train — a  brute  force  uncontrollable. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  Leech  was  going  out,  "I  asked  you  the  other  day  if 
you  would  find  out  how  matters  stood  between  Miss  Marvell  and  Prince  Casino.  I 
suppose  you've  not  had  time  ?" 

"  No  ;  Lady  Penny woddle's  death  occurred  the  same  day." 

"  Quite  so.  Well,  it's  not  of  much  consequence.  I  suspect  the  girl  of  other 
designs  now  than  those  I  had  first  imagined." 

"  Other  designs  ?" 

"  We  shall  see.  She  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  harm  already,  and  will  do 
me  much  more,  I  apprehend,  before  she  has  finished.  Since  you  once  had  a  fancy 
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for  the  girl,  Leech,  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  that  it  came  to  nothing,  for  she  is  a 
bad,  bold  person,  who  would  have  led  you  an  unhappy  life." 

Quilpin  Leech  went  away  not  a  little  shocked  by  this  remark.  So  far  from  his 
passion  for  Grace  being  a  thing  of  the  past,  he  had  been  wondering  through  half 
the  previous  night  whether  Lady  Pennywoddle's  death  would  not  help  him,  by 
softening  Grace  and  leading  her  to  see  that  riches  were  of  no  great  account  after 
all,  since  they  could  not  save  one  from  sudden  death  in  the  midst  of  every  enjoy- 
ment. This  piece  of  moralising  was  not  much  in  Leech's  ordinary  way  ;  but  true 
love  makes  one  philosophical,  and  it  distressed  the  Secretary  to  find  that  the  per- 
fections which  he  saw  in  Grace  were  not  so  visible  to  Mayrose.  He  could  not  help 
attributing  this  to  one  of  those  unaccountable  obliquities  of  vision  by  which  worthy 
people  often  come  to  hate  other  worthy  people — freaks  of  Nature,  moral  squints 
which  bring  about  miserable  messes,  and  are  a  proof  of  man's  erring  condition  here 
below.  Pondering  over  all  this,  Leech  started  for  Dr.  Eogur's  "  Private  Home  for 
the  Mentally  Afflicted,"  and  reached  that  philanthropic  institution  just  about  the 
hour  when  the  mentally  afflicted  were  rising  from  dinner. 

Dr.  Kogur's  house  stood  in  a  picturesque  suburb,  and  was  embowered  in 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  mark  the  asylum,  for,  looked  at 
in  front,  it  resembled  the  country  mansion  of  an  enriched  merchant,  and  seen  from 
behind,  with  its  park  of  tall  elms  and  acacias,  it  was  like  the  lordly  demesne  of  a 
nobleman  fond  of  privacy  ;  a  high  wall  ran  around  the  grounds  and  masked  the 
roots  of  the  trees  from  view.  In  answer  to  Quilpin  Leech's  ring,  a  staid  servant 
in  black  appeared,  and  led  the  secretary  at  once  across  the  hall,  and  into  a  garden 
filled  with  sunlight,  geraniums,  and  roses.  A  shaggy  black  terrier  and  a  pair  of 
parrots,  red  and  grey,  were  disporting  themselves  on  a  gravel  walk  in  harmonious 
promiscuity,  and  a  tall  middle-aged  man,  with  a  grizzling  black  beard,  and  a  velvet 
skull  cap,  was  stooping  and  feeding  some  skinny  pullets  out  of  a  saucer.  This 
friend  of  fowl  kind  was  Dr.  Eogur,  a  man  of  wondrously  bland  ways,  in  whose 
mouth  butter  would  have  kept  as  cool  as  in  an  ice-house.  He  rose,  holding  the 
saucer,  and  with  the  pullets  opening  their  beaks  squeakingly  around  him,  and 
extended  a  hand,  soft  and  warm  to  the  touch  as  a  boiled  vegetable  :  "  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Leech,  you  have  come  to  see  our  dear  patient?" 

"  I  have  come  to  remove  him,  if  possible,  doctor,"  answered  Quilpin  Leech* 
squeezing  the  proffered  hand  diffidently,  as  if  afraid  that  half  of  it  would  remain 
between  his  fingers  under  the  form  of  pulp.  "  Miss  Marvell  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  take  a  house,  and  have  her  father  attended  to  at  home." 

Dr.  Rogur's  features  became  piteous,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry 
over  the  pullets'  food  in  the  saucer.  His  affection  for  his  dear  patients  was  such 
that  he  was  always  loth  to  part  with  them,  and  this  aversion  was  particularly  acute 
in  the  case  of  those  who  brought  him  ,£300  a  year,  as  this  one  did. 

"  I  am  really  afraid  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  remove  poor  Mr.  Marvell,"  said 
he  in  dissuading  tones.  "  He  is  suffering  from  the  most  dangerous  of  all  manias, 
that  of  persecution.  He  fancies  there  are  conspiracies  afoot  against  him.  He 
hears  voices  mocking  him,  and  imagines  he  has  a  grievance.  Such  symptoms  often 
culminate  in  homicidal  impulses,  and  the  patient  requires  the  most  anxious 
watching." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  he  is  incurable  ?" 

"I  would  not  answer  for  his  cure  if  he  were  taken  from  my  care,"  was  Dr. 
Rogur's  plaintive,  but  able  answer.  "  The  great  point  in  these  cases  is  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  continuity  of  treatment.  I  am  attentively  observing  Mr.  Marvell  at  this 
moment  to  see  whether  his  malady  will  resolve  itself  into  general  paralysis  or  con- 
firmed dementia ;  but  such  diagnoses  are  always  long,  and  until  they  are  over  it 
is  incautious  to  indulge  in  prognostications." 

"  Well,  poor  Marvell  has  so  often  implored  me  to  have  him  liberated  that,  as 
he  has  now  been  more  than  a  year  under  your  care,  I  fancy  change  of  scene  and 
freedom  from  restraint  might  perhaps  do  him  good,"  submitted  Leech  deferentially, 
for  he  felt  a  great  respect  towards  Dr.  Rogur. 

"Ah!  entreaties  for  freedom;  these  patients  are  all  alike!"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Rogur,  flourishing  his  saucer  pathetically  skywards,  as  if  to  take  Heaven  to  witness 
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of  the  perversity  of  lunatics.     "  All  patients  wish  to  be  freed,  my  dear  sir ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  characteristics  of  their  affliction." 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  it  would  be  characteristic  of  a  sane  man  to  desire 
remaining  in  confinement  ?"  asked  Quilpin  Leech,  with  astonished  irony. 

At  this  Dr.  Bogur  smiled,  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  enough  to  turn  off 
into  a  joke  any  question  difficult  to  face.  He  said  Mr.  Leech  should  see  the  patient 
himself  according  to  his  wont ;  and  went  to  a  wall,  where  he  pulled  three  times  a 
metallically  resonant  bell.  A  head-keeper  in  plain  clothes  arrived,  and  touched  his 
forelock  to  Leech  as  an  old  acquaintance.  After  a  renewed  and  dismal  warning 
from  Dr.  Bogur  as  to  the  heavy  responsibilities  incurred  by  those  who  interrupt  the 
medical  treatment  of  lunatics,  Leech  followed  the  keeper  through  a  small  door  to 
his  left,  and  found  himself  in  Ward  B  of  the  Asylum. 

It  was  by  a  favour  not  often  accorded  that  Leech  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
ward,  for  there  was  a  regulation  that  patients  should  see  their  friends  in  special 
rooms  in  the  private  parts  of  the  house.  The  asylum  numbered  about  seventy 
male  patients,  some  of  them  mad,  others  harmlessly  imbecile,  and  others  not  mad 
at  all.  This  last  set  comprised  old  gentlemen  of  irritable  temper  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  their  nearest  relatives,  other  old  gentlemen  with  fortunes  who  had 
evinced  inclination  to  marry  their  house-keepers,  and  whom  their  heirs  had  con- 
fined in  order  that  their  prospective  inheritances  might  not  come  to  naught 
through  such  matrimonial  indulgences  ;  misbehaved  youngsters,  again,  whom  their 
guardians  found  it  too  much  trouble  to  try  and  reclaim,  and  accordingly  placed 
under  Dr.  Eogur's  care  in  the  hope  that  death  might  relieve  them  of  their  harass- 
ing anxieties  ;  and  lastly,  obstreperous  persons  who  happened  to  possess  annoying 
secrets  regarding  big  people.  Our  faultless  British  Constitution  has  taken  minute 
care  that  no  one  shall  be  caged  in  a  public  prison  without  trial ;  but  it  has  over- 
looked the  life-long  imprisonment  and  the  slow  death  that  may  be  inflicted  upon 
any  friendless  man  under  the  simple  warrant  of  two  doctors — no  matter  what 
doctors. 

It  is  true  that  inspectors  periodically  visit  all  asylums.  Punctually  once  in 
every  three  months  a  pair  of  curious  functionaries  swooped  down  on  Dr.  Bogur's, 
and  the  better  to  assure  themselves  that  all  things  were  properly  conducted  paid 
their  visits  at  fixed  dates,  so  that  Dr.  Bogur  and  his  household  might  be  duly  pre- 
pared for  their  coming.  Pencil  in  hand  these  gentlemen  strolled  through  the  wards, 
and  if  any  patient  remonstrated  against  his  confinement,  alleging  himself  sane,  the 
inspectors  took  polite  note  of  his  observations,  but  once  the  patient's  back  turned, 
Dr.  Bogur  had  his  formula  cut  and  dried  : — "  You  have  seen  that  poor  fellow  in  one 
of  his  lucid  intervals,"  he  would  say,  with  commisseration,  "  and  in  their  lucid 
intervals  these  lunatics  are  often  much  more  rational  than  sane  people ;  but  you 
should  have  seen  the  unfortunate  man  a  week  ago  when  his  last  attack  was  on 
him !" 

There  is  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  such  a  way  of  putting  facts.  The  inspec- 
tors have  not  time  to  sit  down  round  a  lunatic  and  watch  him  every  day  for  three 
months  to  see  whether  he  is  liable  to  attacks  :  and  as  they  are  pestered  by  innumer- 
able genuine  lunatics  all  protesting  ther  sanity,  they  readily  confound  one  occasion- 
ally reasonable  man  with  the  mass  of  others  who  are  not  so.  This  is  all  the  easier 
to  do  as  there  are  few  men  so  iron  of  nerve  as  to  be  able  when  unjustly  immured 
among  madmen,  to  state  their  case  without  displaying  some  excitement  or  emotion 
—and  these  displays  are  generally  set  down  as  indications  of  the  malady  which  the 
petitioner  denies.  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  case  should  be  composedly 
stated :  it  must  be  credible  and  acceptable  to  official  ears.  The  man  who  begins 
by  saying  that  he  was  never  mad  at  all  brings  thereby  a  criminal  charge  against 
the  two  doctors  who  confined  him,  and  throws  away  all  chances  of  a  hearing. 
The  inspectors  are  surfeited  with  lunatic  recitals  of  odious  conspiracies  and  mer- 
cenary doctors  ;  and  on  principle  they  decline  to  entertain  any  accounts  which, 
proved,  would  ^  subject  the  accused  doctors  to  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  The 
alleged  lunatic's  only  chance  of  release  consists  in  admitting  that  he  was  perhaps 
insane  when  he  was  first  confined,  but  that  h*  has  been  cured  and  is  now  fit  to 
take  care  of  himself.  If  he  has  fortitude  enough  to  swallow  this  pill,  it  may  be 
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that  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so — that  is,  when  they  have  conversed  with  him  at 
three  or  four  of  their  visits  and  found  him  invariably  cool,  gentle,  and  rational — the 
inspectors  may  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  him  ;  but  the  success  of  this  experiment 
is  by  no  means  certain,  for  the  inspectors  often  change,  so  that  a  man  might  well 
have  to  wait  for  years  before  he  saw  the  same  inspectors  three  times.  And  besides, 
when  a  man  whom  it  is  strongly  wished  to  detain  remains  obstinately  sane  and 
self-possessed,  such  gentlemen  as  Dr.  Rogur  have  plenty  of  means  of  throwing  him 
opportunely  off  his  balance.  There  are  drugs  enough  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  which 
administered  in  thoughtful  doses  about  the  time  of  an  inspection,  will  bring  on 
febrile  excitement  just  as  violent  as  may  be  needed. 

Sometimes  a  wrongly-supposed  madman  will  take  French  leave  of  his  asylum, 
but  in  such  cases  the  police  of  the  three  kingdoms  may  hunt  him  as  a  lunatic  at 
large,  and  if  he  be  caught  his  prospects  are  not  bettered  by  his  flight.  The  magis- 
trate before  whom  he  is  brought  for  re-commitment  may  be  struck  by  the  shrewd- 
ness of  his  answers  ;  he  has  no  power  to  release  him,  and  can  only  advise  him  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy — these  said  Commissioners  being 
accustomed  to  judge  of  a  petitioner's  sanity  almost  solely  by  the  reports  of  the  doc- 
tprs  who  confined  him,  and  by  those  of  the  physicians  of  the  asylum  whence  he 
fled.  As  to  all  these  doctors  it  may  be  remarked  that  people  now  and  then  came 
to  Dr.  Bogur  wishing  to  confine  a  dear  but  objectionable  kinsman  of  theirs,  and  yet 
not  knowing  where  to  find  the  two  medical  men  who  are  required  to  sign  the  certi- 
ficate. But  Dr.  Eogur  knew — indeed  he  had  a  pair  of  medical  friends  who  made  a 
point  of  signing  as  many  certificates  as  he  needed,  and  who  received  a  commission 
of  so  much  per  cent,  on  all  the  patients  whom  they  lodged  in  his  asylum.  This,  it 
should  be  added,  is  an  established  custom  in  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Conolly, 
who  did  for  the  reform  of  lunatic  asylums  in  England  what  Mackintosh  did  for  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  code  and  of  the  prison  system,  does  not  scruple  to 
own  in  his  memoirs  that  he  received  commissions  on  almost  all  the  patients  whom 
he  sent  to  asylums. 

To  sum  up  these  casual  observations,  therefore,  the  laws  which  relate  to  the 
methods  of  determining  lunacy  and  to  the  custody  of  lunatics  require  a  little  look- 
ing into.  Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society  that  lunatics  should  be 
placed  under  restraint,  lunatic  asylums  should,  like  prisons,  be  in  charge  of  the 
Government,  and  all  the  physicians  in  them  should  be  paid  by  salary  and  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  the  detention  of  patients.  For  so  long  as  irrespon- 
sible physicians  are  allowed  under  pretexts  of  philanthropy  to  open  private  asylums 
which  are  simply  commercial  speculations,  so  long  will  there  be  abuses  more  or  less 
startling.  In  houses  like  that  of  Dr.  Rogur  the  three-fold  object  is  to  get  as  many 
patients  as  possible,  to  make  them  pay  largely,  and  to  give  them  the  smallest 
amount  of  care  and  comfort  for  their  money. 

Coming  back  now  to  old  Mr.  Marvell,  we  may  admit  that  he  was  thoroughly 
mad.  He  had  not  been  altogether  so  when  first  confined,  but  rage  had  crazed  him 
as  it  does  many  others.  His  lunacy  had  taken  the  form  of  a  monomania,  making 
him  imagine  that  the  whole  official  world  of  England  were  in  league  to  persecute 
him  ;  notwithstanding  which  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  righted  some  day  by  a 
stupendous  trial  which  should  rouse  up  all  Britain  in  his  favour,  enable  him  to 
recover  monstrous  damages  from  Government,  and  reinstate  him  in  the  office  of 
which  he  had  been  despoiled  by  Mr.  Keane-Midge.  To  obtain  money  for  the 
expenses  of  this  trial  was  his  main  pre- occupation,  and  he  spent  his  days  writing 
quires  of  gibberish  under  the  impression  that  he  was  doing  a  grand  "  History  of 
Persecution  in  All  Ages,"  which  would  sell  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  editions, 
and  bring  him  £20,000.  He  was  fairly  well-fed  and  lodged,  but  this  was  owing  to 
Quilpin  Leech's  visits,  and  not  to  any  diligence  of  his  daughter's  on  his  behalf. 
Patients  in  private  asylums  are  attended  to  or  neglected  in  proportion  as  they  have 
friends  who  appear  to  care  for  them,  and  are  generous  in  feeing  the  keepers.  Now 
Leech,  guessing  how  entirely  an  insane  man  must  be  dependent  on  the  kindness  of 
his  attendants,  left  frequent  vails  in  the  hands  of  the  head- keeper,  and  of  the  minor 
attendant  with  whom  Mr.  Marvell  shared  with  half  a  dozen  other  lunatics,  one 
Gurdles. 
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This  Gurdles— a  pug-faced  person— was  seated  in  Mr.  MarvelFs  room  sucking 
his  thumbs  when  Leech  entered.  It  was  a  decent  apartment,  differing  in  no  wise 
from  an  ordinary  lodging-house  sitting-room,  except  that  there  was  a  thin  wire 
grating  before  the  window,  and  Mr.  Marvell  was  seated  at  a  table  near  this  window, 
and  writing  with  the  same  unabated  frenzy  as  when  he  lived  at  Mrs.  Leege's  in 
Surrey-street.  He  was  satisfactorily  dressed,  however,  and  in  honour  of  Sunday 
had  a  clean  shirt  on  (the  usual  allowance  for  patients  un visited  was  one  a  week). 
He  rose  on  seeing  Leech,  and  walked  forward  with  alacrity,  but  in  a  not  undigni- 
fied manner,  to  shake  his  hand ;  at  the  same  time  he  motioned  to  Gurdles  to  retire. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  only  friend,"  he  said,  with  fervour  ;  "your  coming  is 
like  sunshine  to  me.  God  bless  you  for  bearing  with  a  morose  captive's  whims  and 
crooked  temper.  But  all  this  will  soon  be  over,  Leech,  very  soon— freedom  and 
redress  can't  be  for  ever  delayed." 

"  No,  and  they'll  come  even  sooner  than  you  expect,  I  trust,"  said  Leech, 
cheerily,  as  he  took  a  seat  and  drew  some  parcels  from  his  pockets. 

"Well,  not  sooner  than  I  expect,  for  I  count  on  being  free  in  a  few  days, 
Leech.  I've  my  plan,  my  good  friend.  Listen ."  And  the  old  man,  sham- 
bling to  the  door,  opened  it  with  cunning  suddenness  to  see  that  Gurdles  was  not 
listening  outside  ;  but,  Gurdles  being  innocent  of  such  a  trick,  he  resumed  : — 
"  My  plan's  this,  my  good  friend :  I'll  escape,  for  I've  found' the  means.  A  man 
can  release  himself  when  he  sets  his  mind  on  it,  and  when  I'm  free  I'd  first  have 
my  revenge  on  those  who've  put  me  here,  and  then  institute  my  great  suit  against 
the  Crown.  By  the  way,  have  you  brought  my  proofs?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Leech,  laying  one  of  the  parcels  on  the  table  ;  and  it  was  surely  a 
fine  sense  of  charity  in  this  eccentric  youth  which  had  led  him  to  have  all  the  deso- 
late lunatic's  lucubrations  printed  from  week  to  week.  Dr.  Rogur  pretended  that 
this  excited  the  patient,  who  had  much  better  be  left  alone  without  receiving  visits; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  proofs  had  given  poor  Mr.  Marvell  some  belief  in  him- 
self and  hope  in  the  future.  For  more  than  a  year  they  had  kept  despair  and  rav- 
ing outbreaks,  perhaps  suicide,  from  him. 

The  monomaniac  clutched  at  the  proofs  and  unfolded  them,  gloating  over  the 
unconnected,  rambling  paragraphs  with  an  author's  exultation.  ' '  God  bless  you 
again,  Leech — God  bless  you  !  It's  not  Grace  who'd  have  done  this  for  me.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  my  friend,  this  place  would  have  been  a  hell,  and  must  have 
killed  me  long  ago  !  See  those  lunatics  through  the  window  here  in  the  garden — 
stark  mad  all  of  them  ?  Some  of  them  keep  me  awake  at  nights  ;  others  swear  at 
me  and  insult  me  when  I  walk  among  them  for  exercise.  Well  it's  Grace  who  had 
me  put  in  this  ward.  There's  another  ward  for  first-class  patients,  where  I  might 
have  been  almost  alone,  with  a  bright  room,  a  fine  view  to  cheer  me,  and  with  a 
companion  or  two  who  are  convalescent.  There  I  might  have  forgotten  that  I  was 
in  prison  ;  but  it's  she  who  objected  to  it,  alleging  that  I  might  escape,  though  her 
real  reason  was  that  I  should  be  too  comfortable  ;  for  she  wants  to  see  me  'dead, 
Leech,  in  my  coffin,  safely  nailed  down,  and  never  able  to  trouble  her  more." 

"Come,  come,  Mr.  Marvell,  don't  say  such  things  as  that,"  pleaded  Leech, 
lightly  again.  "  Here  are  some  cigars  for  you,  and  the  illustrated  weeklies.  Take 
heart ;  your  troubles  will  soon  end,  and  you'll  find  that  Miss  Marvell  has  never  de- 
sired anything  but  your  good." 

The  old  man  took  a  cigar,  bit  the  end  off  fiercely,  and  with  growing  excite- 
ment, ejaculated — 

^  "That's  all  stuff,  my  good  friend— arrant  stuff!  You  think  I  don't  know  all 
she's  brewing  against  me,  and  how  she  means  to  keep  me  here  for  life !  If  it 
weren't  for  the  money  you  give  Gurdles  and  the  other  keepers,  they  would  tell  me 
to  my  face ;  as  it  is,  they  speak  of  it  behind  my  back,  but  I  overhear  them.  Of 
an  evening  when  they  sit  down  below  smoking  their  pipes,  I've  crept  half-way  down 
the  stairs  and  listened  to  them.  They  talk  about  the  house  of  old  Rogur,  of  my 
daughter's  occasional  visits  to  him— though  she  never  asks  for  me  and  they've  said 
over  and  over  again  that  I'm  here  for  life.  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  I  knew 
the  jade's  schemes  ;"  he  broke  off  with  a  feverish  exasperation  which  brought  a  cat- 
like gleam  into  his  eyes— "yes,  Leech,  I  know  it  all !  She  placed  me  here  that  I 
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might  never  be  able  to  bring  my  suit  against  the  Crown  and  get  damages  from 
Government.  It  was  her  paramour  who  prompted  her  to  that  course- — the  oily, 
plausible  villain — that  Mayrose,  you  know,  who  duped  you  into  thinking  he  was 
going  to  take  up  my  case." 

"  Mayrose,  Grace's  paramour  1"  exclaimed  Leech,  forgetting  he  was  with  a 
madman  in  the  utter  stupefaction  these  words  caused  him. 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  know  what  I'm  saying,"  answered  the  old  man  doggedly,  as  he 
ran  round  his  armchair  like  a  wild  beast.  "  The  minx  disgraced  herself — she  sold 
her  father's  honour  to  her  gallant — and  the  wages  of  sin  will  fall  on  her  like  God's 
thunder !" 

"  Why,  Grace — Miss  Marvell — is  said  to  hate  Lord  Mayrose,"  gasped  Quilpin 
Leech,  horrified. 

"She  makes  you  think  so  perhaps,"  replied  Mr.  Marvell  curtly;  "but  you 
remember  that  day  when  she  went  out  in  her  finest  clothes  to  plead  my  cause  before 
that  rascal  with  her  own  lips,  as  she  said.  Well,  she  came  back  with  an  altered 
air,  and  she  was  never  the  same  girl  afterwards.  I  knew  she  was  in  love — girls 
can  conceal  everything  but  that !  She  had  probably  thought  to  dazzle  that 
debauched  peer  with  her  beauty  and  become  his  wife.  But  it  was  he  who  enslaved 
and  seduced  her.  If  he  has  spurned  her  now  it  is  because  he  has  induced  her  to  do 
all  he  wanted — that  is,  put  me  out  of  the  way  of  harming  the  Government — and 
has  no  further  use  for  such  a  worthless  baggage.  But  for  all  that  I'll  be  even  with 
him,  Leech  !"  hissed  the  old  man,  bringing  his  face  so  close  to  Leech's  that  his  hot 
breath  came  like  the  blast  of  a  stove — "Yes,  I'll  murder  the  scoundrel!  And  I'll 
murder  her,  and  that  fiend  Keane-Midge  !  I'll  do  it  as  soon  as  I've  escaped,  and  as 
sure  as  there's  a  God  above  us  !  And  when  I'm  tried  for  it  I'll  tell  the  jury  my 
whole  story  without  lawyers'  aid,  and  they'll  acquit  me  !  so  help  me  heaven,  where 
there's  justice  for  the  oppressed." 

After  this  it  was  worse  than  dangerous  to  think  of  releasing  Mr.  Marvell.  In 
the  evening  Quilpin  Leech  arrived  in  Kensington  with  a  letter  which  he  had  asked 
Dr.  Eogur  to  write,  not  liking  to  convey  the  contents  himself  orally  ;  and  this  letter 
he  gave  to  Grace.  She  read  it  calmly,  and  when  she  had  got  to  the  end  looked  up 
unmoved.  "  It  seems  my  father  would  murder  me  if  set  at  liberty,"  she  said ;  then, 
after  reflecting  for  a  few  moments :  "  Well,  as  he  is  incurable,  I  must  make  other 
arrangements.  I  shall  go  and  live  with  Lady  Canonlaugh." 

CHAPTEE  XXV. 

THE   IMPENDING   DUEL. 

Quilpin  Leech  thought  it  useless  to  tell  Mayrose  of  his  visit  to  the  asylum, 
and  of  the  menacing  purport  of  Mr.  MarvelPs  ravings.  He  considered  that  the 
poor  maniac  was  well  guarded  by  Dr.  Rogur,  and  that  his  escape  need  not  conse- 
quently be  apprehended. 

Nevertheless,  love  being  over  jealous,  the  secretary  could  not  help  conning 
over  the  wild  things  Mr.  Marvell  had  said.  He  was  persuaded  that  they  must  be 
mere  phantasies  of  a  disordered  brain  ;  and  yet  he  recollected  that  some  time  back 
he  had  overheard  two  men  at  his  club — the  Tabboo — discuss  the  scandal  which  the 
Boudoir  Cabal  had  circulated  at  the  time  when  Mayrose  had  taken  up  Mr.  Mar- 
veil's  case  in  defiance  of  the  Midges — that  scandal,  namely,  which  alleged 
Grace  Marvell  to  be  Mayrose's  mistress.  Quilpin  Leech  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who  when  they  hear  a  lady  of  their  acquaintance  lightly  spoken  of,  start  up  and 
bawl,  "  The  lady  in  question  is  the  purest  of  her  sex,  and  I  place  her  honour  under 
my  protection  ?  "  He  knew  that  such  outbursts  do  more  harm  than  good,  and,  as 
the  talk  of  the  two  scandal-mongers  had  not  been  intended  for  his  ears,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Now,  however,  he  found  himself  uneasily 
wondering  whether  Grace's  aversion  for  Mayrose  could  really  be  inspired  by  a 
feminine  pique  consequent  upon  some  advances  of  hers  having  been  rejected. 
Trusting  wholly  and  chivalrously  in  her  purity  he  tried  to  laugh  away  the  notion  ; 
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but  jealousy  is  not  to  be  mocked  off,  and  the  more  he  tried  to  laugh  the  more 
obstinately  did  misgivings  intrude  upon  him. 

He  would  have  cut  his  tongue  off,  however,  sooner  than  breathe  a  word  of  his 
doubts  to  Mayrose  ;  for  he  was  convinced  that,  whatever  might  have  been  Miss 
Marvell's  sentiments,  Mayrose's  feeling  towards  Grace  had  always  been  those  of 
complete  indifference  ;  and  the  idea  that  Mayrose  could  have  trifled  even  for  a 
moment  with  Grace  was  to  him  preposterous.  Leech  sincerely  liked  and  respected 
his  cousin,  who  treated  him  much  like  a  brother,  and  took  every  occasion  of  be- 
friending him  and  his  family.  It  has  already  been  said  that  although  Mayrose 
professed  to  hate  nepotism,  and  really  did  so  where  others  were  concerned,  he  did 
not  hold  that  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  his  own  relatives  he  acted  as  a  nepotist, 
and  accordingly  several  of  Quilpin's  brothers  had  been  installed  by  him  one  after 
another  in  small  posts  of  emolument.  The  Fulham  Leeches,  Mayrose's  erewhile 
hostile  kinsmen,  had  also  picked  up  a  few  plums  which  the  African  Secretary  had 
thrown  in  their  way,  rather  to  show  that  he  bore  them  no  grudge  than  because  of 
their  proved  worthiness  to  live  on  the  public  monies  ;  and,  as  to  Quilpin  himself, 
Mayrose  talked  of  nothing  less  than  inducing  Mr.  Keane-Rodent,  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  at  the  African  Office,  to  retire  on  a  pension  and  a  K.C.B.-ship, 
and  putting  Leech  in  his  place.  Considering  that  this  piece  of  preferment  would 
give  Leech  an  easy  berth  of  £1,500  for  life,  and  much  improve  his  position,  as  he 
fondly  hoped,  in  the  eyes  of  Grace,  the  Secretary — though,  of  course,  disliking 
nepotism  too — had  every  cause  to  feel  grateful. 

So  he  kept  his  peace,  and  went  about  his  duties  as  industriously  as  usual  dur- 
ing the  days  following  the  last-recorded  events,  and  whilst  other  events,  interesting 
to  his  cousin  and  to  himself,  proceeded  on  their  course.  Poor  Lady  Pennywoddle 
was  pompously  buried ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Bio-Brigande  Loan  was  at 
length  issued  ;  and  meantime  Grace  left  Sir  Hani's  house  to  go  and  live  with  Lady 
Canonlaugn — a  step  which  distressed  Leech,  for  he  could  no  longer  visit  her,  and 
run  obediently  on  her  errands.  He  had  little  leisure,  however,  to  give  way  to  his 
distress,  for  now  the  London  season  was  speeding  to  its  end  ;  the  Universal  Suf- 
frage Bill  had  well-nigh  got  through  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
debate  and  anxiously  expected  tussle  in  the  Lords  was  approaching,  and  Mayrose 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  preparing  his  speech  with  his  secretary,  the  latter's 
help  consisting  of  something  more  than  notes. 

The  two  lived  all  alone  in  the  big  house,  being  continually  together  now  that 
Mary  was  gone  ;  and  as  Mayrose  wished  his  speech — or  rather  speeches,  for  lie 
would  probably  have  to  deliver  more  than  one — to  be  better  than  mere  improvisa- 
tion, he  adopted  a  practice  familiar  to  orators  in  the  past,  and  rehearsed  his  argu- 
ments, with  Leech  sitting  by  to  play  the  part  of  refuter.  Leech  had  a  keen  scent 
for  sophistry,  and  while  Mayrose  paced  to  and  fro,  declaiming  in  language  more 
or  less  vehement,  Quilpin  would  prick  up  his  ears,  and  cut  in  occasionally  with 
pointed  rejoinders,  demolishing  a  period  more  ornate  than  sound.  It  was  strenuous 
work,  and  the  colloquies  between  the  statesman  and  his  secretary  were  often  as 
quick  and  vigorous  as  a  hotly-played  game  of  racquets ;  but  Leech  had  to  argue 
now  on  the  Tory  side,  now  on  the  Radical ;  and  as  he  acquitted  himself  rather 
better  in  the  former  capacity  than  in  the  latter,  Mayrose  would  sometimes  say  with 
a  smile,  ".You  would  be  a  gain  to  the  True  Blues  if  they  had  you  in  the  house," 
whereat  Leech  would  answer  mildly,  "  Radicalism  requires  a  twistful  sort  of  logic — 
it  isn't  easy  to  argue  straight  for  a  party  who  do  not  know  what  they  want,  and 
will  never  be  satisfied  till  they  get  it." 

Well,  one  morning  as  Leech  came  down  to  the  study  for  one  of  these  bouts,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  Mayrose  displaying  a  blue  document  on  the  writing-table,  and 
the  butler  standing  by  expectant,  with  a  quill  in  his  hand  : — "I  want  you  and  Ash- 
more  kindly  to  witness  my  will,"  said  Mayrose  quietly. 

The  butler  and  the  secretary  each  appended  their  signature  as  desired  ;  when 
they  had  done  so  Ashmore  retired,  and  Mayrose  folded  up  his  will,  putting  it  in  a 
large  envelope,  which  he  sealed  in  five  places.  This  done  he  thought  a  minute, 
then  locked  the  packet  in  his  desk,  and  taking  up  a  bundle  of  detached  papers, 
exclaimed  in  the  tone  of  one  who  wants  to  drive  absorbing  thoughts  away  :  "  Now 
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for  our  rehearsal ;  just  follow  me  with  tjaese  notes,  please,  and  see  whether  I  have 
got  up  rny  historical  precedents  correctly.  I  shall  not  probably  require  to  trouble 
you  about  my  speech  again  after  this  morning,"  and  saying  this  Mayrose  began  to 
recite  some  arguments  in  a  voice  which  was  at  first  measured,  but  which  gradually 
grew  faster  and  warmed. 

Leech  listened  mechanically  for  a  few  minutes,  tuning  over  the  notes  and 
verifying  dates  as  Mayrose  uttered  them  ;  but  soon  he  felt  as  if  something  within 
him  was  stirred,  and  he  looked  up. 

It  was  a  singular  scene — the  Minister  speaking  as  though  he  were  addressing 
a  crowded  house,  and  the  secretary  hearkening  with  an  attention  full  of  gravity. 
But  there  was  admiration  in  this  attention,  for  never  had  Mayrose  so  exerted  him- 
self— never  had  his  subject  seemed  so  thoroughly  to  possess  him.  His  arguments 
were  delivered  in  sequence  strongly  linked,  his  images  were  forcible,  his  language 
was  terse,  natural,  and  elegant ;  and  rose  at  the  peroration  to  the  highest  order  of 
eloquence.  Leech  had  long  ceased  following  the  notes  when  Mayrose  finished,  and 
he  clapped  his  hands  with  unfeigned  enthusiam  : — "  Bravo  !  only  it's  tnargaritas 
ante  porcum  :  it  is  a  sheer  waste  to  have  made  such  a  speech  before  one  alone  !" 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  do  ?"  said  Mayrose  indifferently,  as  he  passed  his  hand- 
kerchief over  his  brow.  "  Well  I  want  the  speech  to  be  good,  for  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  the  last  I  shall  ever  make,  at  least  as  a  Minister." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  Leech,  nodding  his  interrogatory  wisp  of  hair. 

Mayrose  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  affair  between  myself  and  Lord  Hornette?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  Keally  ?  Then  secrets  are  better  kept  than  I  should  have  thought.  Well,  at 
the  end  of  the  session  I  shall  most  likely  have  to  resign  to  fight  a  duel  with  Lord 
Hornette.  That  is  why  I  have  been  making  my  will." 

Leech  listened  in  the  profoundest  amazement  while  Mayrose  informed  him  of 
this  duel  and  explained  that  it  was  to  be  a  bona  fide  combat,  though  he  gave  none  of 
the  reasons  which  had  brought  the  fight  about.  "It's  a  foolish  business,"  added  he, 
with  a  sad  smile  ;  "  and  I  rely  upon  you  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  anybody.  But 
I  have  told  you  because  you  are  my  relative,  and  because  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
service.  If  I  am  killed  you  will  open  that  desk  there  where  the  will  is,  and  you  will 
find  a  letter  addressed  to  a  lady.  You  will  take  it,  please,  and  give  it  into  the  lady's 
own  hands  and  keep  the  matter  for  ever  secret.  May  I  rely  on  you  ?" 

"You  may  rely  on  me  for  anything,"  faltered  Leech,  standing  up,  and  scarcely 
able  to  believe  what  he  heard.  But — but — there  is  surely  no  danger  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  replied  Mayrose,  with  an  effort  to  talk  lightly,  "but  it  is 
always  well  to  take  one's  precautions,  so  here  is  a  duplicate  key  of  my  desk  " — he 
unfastened  a  small  gold  key  from  his  watch  ring  as  he  said  this — "  and  remember 
that  you  will  speak  of  the  letter  in  question  to  no  one- — not  even  to  my  wife." 

"  To  no  one,"  repeated  Leech,  with  an  emotion  which  rendered  him  almost  in- 
articulate. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Mayrose,  with  seeming  relief.  "And  now  don't  look  down- 
hearted, for  plenty  of  people  have  outlived  duels.  I  must  be  off  for  the  present  to 
see  what  mischief  Mr.  Keane-Rodent  has  been  doing  during  the  night.  You  may 
trust  me  to  get  you  put  into  that  gentleman's  place  before  I  go  ;  and  in  sooth  I 
should  die  the  happier  for  having  discomfited  at  least  one  of  the  Midge  connection 
during  my  stay  in  office." 

He  smiled  as  he  nodded  to  his  secretary  in  going  out ;  but  Quilpin  Leech  sat 
with  his  hair  all  standing,  and  in  anything  but  a  mood  for  smiling.  It  was  quite 
true  that  he  had  heard  nothing  about  the  duel,  and  this  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  secrets  of  this 'sort  are  not  easily  bruited  in  England.  Abroad,  in  countries 
which  are  supposed  to  enjoy  no  liberty  of  the  press,  a  fracas  between  a  great  noble 
and  a  Cabinet  Minister  would  quickly  have  found  its  way  into  all  the  papers  ;  but 
in  these  isles  the  press  is  free  to  the  extent  of  discussing  nothing  that  concerns  the 
doings  of  important  people,  and  there  was  not  a  London  journal  of  repute  would 
have  dared  to  insert  a  rumour  which  would  have  instantly  brought  down  a  flat 
contradiction  from  the  interested  parties,  and  much  public  animadversion  into  the 
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bargain.  Even  in  society  people  were  chary  of  believing  the  vague  report  of  sun- 
dry whisperers ;  for  Lords  Beaujolais  and  Balbie  Drone  and  little  Sir  Tito  Tumb 
avouched  that  there  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tiff  of  words  between  May- 
rose  and  the  Earl,  and  few  sober  persons  deemed  it  credible  that  an  English  Min- 
ister and  a  Duke's  eldest  son  truly  intended  to  fight  like  Frenchmen,-  Irishmen,  or 
savages. 

It  was  thus  that  Zellie  Carol  had  heard  nothing  of  the  quarrel  that  had  arisen 
for  her  sake,  although  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  who  knew  all  the  details  and 
privately  revelled  in  them.  Violet  made  a  prudent  point  of  never  alluding  to  May- 
rose  or  Lord  Hornette  in  Zellie's  presence,  and  yet  this  duel  secret  was  one  that 
burned  her  young  lips,  and  she  would  talk  sg  often  of  duels  to  these  and  those  of 
her  friends,  just  to  see  whether  they  would  hint  at  their  knowledge  of  coming 
strife,  that  she  ended  by  doing  so  in  the  hearing  of  Zellie  on  the  very  day  when 
Mayrose  had  disclosed  the  matter  to  Quilpin  Leech. 

It  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the  ex-Chamberlain,  Lord  Uphill ;  for  since  her  re- 
covery Zellie  had  taken  to  attending  all  the  entertainments  of  fashion,  and  many 
inferred  from  this  that  she  had  entered  the  marriage-market  again.  The  truth  was, 
however,  that  she  had  been  going  to  parties  solely  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Mayrose 
there ;  and  since  Lady  Pennywoddle's  death,  she  had  gone  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  hear  him  spoken  of.  What  she  would  have  said  to  him  had  they  met  she 
knew  not ;  but  her  longing  to  see  him  was  as  intense  as  his  own,  yearning,  though 
resolutely-contained,  desire  to  see  her. 

The  ball  was  strikingly  over-crowded,  and  Zellie  had  just  danced  a  waltz  with 
one  of  the  must  pushing  among  her  new  adorers — the  polo  loving,  fox-chasing, 
Hurlingham-frequenting  Earl  of  Heigho — when  in  trying  to  get  back  to  her  seat, 
she  and  her  partner  were  stopped  by  a  throng  emerging  from  another  room,  and 
found  themselves  behind  Violet,  who  was  chatting  with  Mr.  Dexter.  The  editor 
and  ex-M.P.  had  been  introduced  to  both  the  sisters  in  the  course  of  the  season  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  that  he  should  be  in  converse  with  a  marchio- 
ness, for  he  got  on  famously  with  everybody  worth  knowing. 

"  What  a  crush  there  always  is  at  these  balls  !"  Violet  was  saying,  as  she 
gathered  up  her  wide-spreading  skirts  ;  "  and  then  everybody  pushes  so  !  I  really 
believe,  Mr.  Dexter,  that  gentlemen  are  much  more  uncouth  since  duelling  haa 
been  abolished." 

"Ladies  ought  to  revive  duelling — it  was  a  great  protection  to  them,"  concur- 
ed  the  editor,  smiling. 

"Yes  ;  but  the  penalties  are  so  dreadful !  They  do  shocking  things  to  people 
who  fight,  do  they  not?" 

"It  depends.  If  I  fought  I  should  be  imprisoned,  a  shopman  might  be  sent 
into  penal  servitude,  and  a  working-man  would  be  hanged  ;  but  if  any  of  our 
betters— say  Lord  Mayrose  and  Lord  Hornette— drew  each  other's  blood  there 
would  be  a  mock  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  acquittal ;  for  we  live  in 
a  just  land,  where  laws  are  equal." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  of  the  coming  duel  ?  "  exclaimed  Violet,  looking  archly 
at  the  editor  as  though  somewhat  scandalised  that  one  in  his  position  should  pre- 
sume to  know  what  went  on  in  the  highest  circles.  Violet  wore  her  blonde  hair 
fluffed  over  her  forehead  poodlewise,  as  the  fashion  demanded  ;  and  made  an 
admirably  doggy  little  marchioness,  full  of  dignity  and  bark. 

"  I  only  know  .this  because  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  your  ladyship/' 
answered  the  editor  with  a  demure  laugh.  "  With  ordinary  people  I  should  plead 
ignorance,  I  assure  you." 

TT  v,-nMi!nd  y°U  continue  to  *>e  ignorant  then,'"'  tittered  Violet;  and  as  Lord 
Uphill  then  accosted  her,  she  disengaged  herself  from  Mr.  Dexter,  and  sailed  away 
with  her  noble  host. 

Lord  Heigho  and  Zellie  had  been  standing  within  earshot  all  the  while,  bul 
his  lordship  had  not  heard  because  he  had  been  bemoaning  to  Zellie  the  poor  pros- 
pects of  grouse-shooting.  Noticing  that  his  partner  returned  no  answers  to  his 
very  luminous  prosing  on  this  topic  he  glanced  at  her  and  perceived  that  she  had 
become  suddenly  pale  ond  that  her  arm  trembled. 

.••••  ••*"••  ''^••.jrtiij.     Rjr.r  fjv./.r  .-  T.  r.;.; •>.•:>•;••  ^T  • 
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For  a  moment,  indeed,  after  Violet  was  gone,  Zellie  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  then  abruptly  drew  Lord  Heigho  towards  Mr.  Dexter.  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Dexter  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  quavering  voice.  "I  see  you  do  not  dance." 

"  Pardon  me,  and  if  your  ladyship  will  do  me  the  favour " 

"  With  pleasure  ;  there  is  a  quadrille  beginning  now,"  and  to  the  disgust  of 
Lord  Heigho,  amazed  by  the  impudence  of  this  newspaper  man,  she  took  the  Edit- 
or's arm  just  as  Messrs.  Toote  and  Dinye's  band  were  crashing  out  the  prelude  to 
the  last  operetta  selection. 

It  must  be  owned  that  a  gust  of  glory  flew  up  to  Mr.  Dexter's  head  like  cham- 
pagne. It  was  one  of  his  theories — and  a  true  one — that  a  man  oan  win  a  Royal 
Princess  just  as  easily  as  a  beggar  maid  if  he  sets  the  right  way  to  work ;  and  the 
recollection  that  Lady  Azalea  Carol  was  unengaged,  consequently  wooable  and 
hence  winnable,  had  shaped  itself  in  his  alert  mind  even  before  he  had  singled  out 
a  vis-a-vis.  She  was  adorably  pretty — more  so  than  her  sister,  though  of  graver 
beauty — rich,  too,  intellectual,  no  tea-cake-and-rose water  ladyship;  and  "Lady 
Azalea  Dexter"  was  a  style  that  would  have  looked  wondrous  well  in  those  reports 
of  high  life  festivities  which  are  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post.  But  Mr.  Dexter  was 
not  long  in  learning  that  Lady  Azalea  had  not  invited  him  to  dance  with  her  from 
any  personal  pining  after  his  companionship. 

"  I  overheard  you  say  there  was  to  be  a  duel  between  Lord  Mayrose  and  Lord 
Hornette  ?"  said  she,  frankly,  as  they  took  up  their  position,  and  her  large  hazel 
eyes  glanced  straight  into  his. 

"  Yes,"  bowed  Mr.  Dexter,  and  he  was  man  enough  not  to  feel  as  if  cold  water 
had  been  dashed  on  his  dream ;  for  few  things  promote  wooing  better  than  a  secret 
which  a  lady  wants  to  hear,  and  which  a  gentleman  is  able  to  tell.  The  editor 
easily  guessed  how  matters  stood,  but  he  wisely  determined  to  let  Lady  Azalea 
interrogate  him,  so  that  there  might  be  the  value  of  a  service  rendered  in  his  reve- 
lations. 

"  And  when  is  this  duel  going  to  take  place  ?"  continued  Zellie  with  agitation,, 
and  waving  her  fan. 

"  I  believe  Lord  Mayrose  is  going  to  resign  immediately  after  the  session,  and 
the  two  enemies  will  go  to  the  Continent." 

"And  everybody  knows  of  this — yet  can  no  one  prevent  it?"  cried  Zellie,  in  a 
voice  at  once  querulous  and  doubting. 

"  Oh,  very  few  people  know  of  it,  and  those  who  do  are  persuaded  that  the  duel 
will  never  come  off,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter,  composedly.  "  I  confess,  though,  to 
thinking  that  it  will  come  off." 

"  And  have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  the  duel  ?" 

This  time  it  was  Mr.  Dexter's  turn  to  look  into  Zellie's  eyes. 

"  The  ostensible  cause  is  some  money  quarrel,  but  two  men  of  that  rank  do  not 
fight  about  money.  There  must  be  some  lady  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Zellie  blushed  red,  her  breast  heaved  tumultuously,  and  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

"  I  think  I  will  not  dance  this  quadrille,"  she  murmured,  taking  his  arm.  "  I 
feel  unwell — excuse  my  questions,  but  you  know  Lord  Mayrose  is  an  old  friend  of 
ours." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Dexter  with  feeling,  as  he  led  her  out  of  the 
set.  Then  lowering  his  voice :  "  If  your  ladyship  would  like  to  hear  the  whole 
truth  about  this  unhappy  affair,  and  try  to  stop  the  duel,  why  do  you  not  speak  to 
Lord  Mayrose  himself?  He  rides  in  Rotten  Row  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
when  there  is  scarcely  anyone  there." 

This  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  Mr.  Dexter  divined  that  Zellie  would  feel  eternally 
grateful  to  him.  She  cast  him  a  quick  look  of  thankfulness  as  he  led  her  back  to 
her  seat ;  and  then  with  a  low  bow  he  withdrew. 

A  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  when  Zellie  had  returned  home,  she  said  to  her 
maid,  "  Stitchett,  send  some  one  to  the  stables,  please,  to  say  I  shall  ride  at  seven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Will  Lady  Chevychase  ride,  too  ?"  asked  Miss  Stitchett,  rather  surprised. 

"  No,"  answered  Zellie,  "  I  shall  ride  alone  with  the  groom." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
,of»  if O7  oi>  vroU    '        /tolzoCl   ,'**^    «w'l/;wo.x  OUUIMII  {».•:>. 

"  HOW  MVCH   THE   WKETCHED    DARE."  - 

Hyde  Park  at  early  morning.  The  red  jackets  of  long  troops  of  Life  Guards- 
men exercising  their  black  chargers  glance  through  the  trees  ;  grooms  are  break- 
ing-in  ladies'  hacks  in  the  Row  ;  riding  masters  and  mistresses  canter  along  with 
troops  of  very  young  pupils  not  afraid  of  getting  out  of  bed  at  six  ;  and  up  and 
down  the  road  from  Apsley  House  to  the  Marble  Arch  a  score  of  purple  or  yellow 
breaks,  driven  bjr  knowing  whips,  spank  along  at  the  sharp  trot  of  tyro  phaeton 
horses  or  of  restive  teams  being  trained  for  four-in-hand.  On  the  doorsteps  of  all 
the  houses  overlooking  the  Park  rosy  housemaids  are  on  their  knees  making  the 
slabs  snowy  with  bath-brick,  or  standing  up  and  polishing  brass  bell-knobs  ;  and 
inside  the  Park  grey  water-carts  crawl  along  laying  the  dust ;  while  gardeners, 
stooping  over  the  beds  of  geranium  and  mignonette,  are  trimming  shoots  or  plying 
hose.  Here  and  there  gangs  of  masons  or  road-menders  trudge  along  to  their  work 
in  their  white  flannel  jackets  and  with  their  tin  tea-bottles  and  dinner-bundles 
slung  over  their  shoulders  ;  and  flocks  of  boys,  with  hair  rumpled  and  wet,  towels 
in  hand  and  damp  dogs  gambolling  in  front  of  them,  Return  from  the  Serpentine, 
where  they  have  been  bathing — in  accordance  with  the  immunities  of  this  free  land — 
unscreened,  drawerless,  and  wild.  These  early  risers  are  crossed  by  casual  brou- 
ghams bearing  homewards  from  late  cotillions  yawning  youths  in  evening  clothes, 
or  sleepy  bevies  of  belles  ;  and  meantime  the  much-maligned  London  sun,  as  yet 
nnblinded  by  coal-smoke,  shines  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  sheds  a  saffron  light  over 
the  scene.  The  leafy  trees,  the  short  grass,  the  flowers  and  gravel-walks  look  cool 
and  dewy  ;  and  in  the  distance,  away  beyond  Constitution  Hill,  the  Crystal  Palace 
can  be  seen  towering  over  a  forest  of  houses  like  an  enchanted  castle  of  ruby,  every 
one  of  its  cornices  tipped  with  golden  flame. 

Such  is  Hyde  Park  in  ordinary  mornings  ;  but  as  Zellie  rode  through  Gros- 
venor  Gate  the  park  was  almost  empty,  for  the  air  was  sultry,  and  the  sky  overhead 
glowered  with  menaces  of  a  storm.  •  Half  the  night  through  sheet  lightning  had 
glittered  over  the  city,  and  now  great  masses  of  inky  clouds  rolled  over  the 
heavens,  and  the  rumble  of  approaching  thunder  was  audible.  Zellie  passed  the 
gate  at  a  canter,  followed  by  one  of  those  upright  young  grooms  with  cheeks  like 
peaches,  and  she  made  straight  for  the  Row  ;  when  she  reached  it,  however,  and 
descried  nothing  but  a  solitary  horseman  or  two  floating  like  shadows  in  an  avenue, 
her  heart  drooped  lest  Mayrose  should  not  be  there. 

But  he  was  there.  H«  had  taken  to  riding  early  in  the  morning  because  he 
was  too  busy  to  do  so  at  other  periods  of  the  day,  and  because  regular  exercise  at 
some  time  or  other  was  a  necessity  to  one  so  fagged.  The  comparative  solitude  of 
the  hour  also  chimed  in  with  his  latterly  melancholy  mood  ;  and  yet  though  solitary 
and  groomless  he  was  not  unknown,  for  he  had  become  a  familiar  figure  to  most  of 
the  park-keepers  and  policemen,  who  touched  their  head-dresses  to  him,  and  ttf 
many  riders,  who  turned  round  to  stare  at  him  as  he  ambled  by,  and  wondered 
doubtless  that  a  man  whose  future  was  so  brilliant,  and  who  was  talked  of  as  a  future 
Prime  Minister,  should  look  so  grave  and  stern.  One  day,  too,  a  grey  man  had 
rushed  into  the  road  and  thrust  a  petition  into  Mayrose's  hands.  He  was  an  old 
officer  who  had  grown  grizzled  in  colonial  service,  and  whom  Mr.  Keane-Rodent 
and  other  clerks  of  his  connection  were  trying  to  frustrate  of  his  pension. 
Remembering  Mr.  Marvell's  case,  Mayrose  had  promptly  and  peremptorily  seen 
justice  done  him  ;  and  ever  since  that  day  the  old  officer,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
walked  along  the  railings  every  morning  to  lift  his  hat  to  the  Minister.  Mayrose 
smiled  to  him,  inwardly  warmed  by  the  homage  of  his  humble  friend,  and  perhaps 
the  old  officer  was  the  only  man  who  did  not  think  that  Lord  Mayrose  was  over 
proud  and  supercilious. 

On  rode  Zellie,  her  horse's  hoofs  tossing  up  clouds  of  the  dry  sand  around. 
Her  dark  blue  habit  fitted  her  without  a  plait.  She  sat  erect,  weighing  nothing  on 
the  reins  with  her  white  doeskin  gloves,  and  making  no  use  of  the  little  gold-headed 
riding  whip  in  her  hand ;  but  her  eyes  scanned  the  prospect  in  front  as  the  trees 
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dropped  one  after  another  behind  her  ;  and  at  length,  when  she  was  on  a  level  with 
that  fine  specimen  of  wedding-cake  architecture,  the  Albert  Hall,  she  perceived 
Mayrose.  He  was  riding  alone,  with  his  face  turned  upwards  glancing  at  the  sky, 
and  he  had  just  quickened  his  pace,  for  a  few  chilling  drops  of  rain  had  begun  to 
fall  and  the  rumble  of  the  thunder  was  deepening  into  a  growl. 

Zellie  spurred  in  his  direction,  wheeled  her  horse  abruptly  round  on  a  line  with 
his,  and  held  out  her  hand,  which  trembled. 

"  Freddy,  I  have  come  out  on  purpose  to  meet  you.  They  tell  me  you  have 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Hornette,  and  are  going  to  fight  him.  This  must  not  be — 
such  a  man  is  not  worth  your  anger  ?"  A 

All  this  was  said  at  a  panting  breath,  and  before  Mayrose  could  realize  who 
was  speaking.  Turning  pale,  he  lifted  his  hat ;  then  took  the  hand  extended  to 
him.  As  he  did  so  his  fingers  trembled  more  than  Zellie's.  It  had  come,  then,  at 
length,  this  rencontre  which  he  had  longed  for,yet  dreaded  !  Often  he  had  thought 
of  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  meeting  Zellie,  but  had  been  deterred  by  his  duty 
to  Mary,  and  now,  seeing  her  near  him  and  alone  for  the  first  time  since  his  mar- 
riage, all  his  being  thrilled.  He  held  her  hand  a  second  longer  than  he  suspected, 
but  he  did  not  seek  to  evade  her  question,  for  her  eyes  had  plunged  into  his  with  a 
scrutiny  too  searching  for  equivocation. 

"Yes,  Zellie,  I  have  quarrelled  with  Hornette,"  he  said,  rapidly;  "he  has 
slandered  me,  and  I  have  warned  him  that  unless  he  apologises  1  shall  expect  of 
him  the  only  satisfaction  one  can  obtain  in  such  cases." 

"  His  slanders  are  not  the  only  reasons  of  your  quarrel,"  exclaimed  Zellie,  in 
excitement  ;  "  there  is  another  cause,  and  I  know  it." 

"  You  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  shall  not  harm  a  hair  of  your  head.  You  shall  not  hurt  him 
either ;  for  you  would  bring  trouble  upon  yourself,  and  your  life  shall  not  be 
ruined  through  me." 

The  rain  had  begun  to  quicken — if,  was  falling  in  large,  fast  drops  ;  and  just 
at  that  moment  a  steel-blue  streak  of  forked  lightning  slit  through  the  dark  clouds, 
and  produced  a  metallic  clap  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  rend  the  whole  heavens. 
It  was  instantly  followed  by  a  drenching  cataract  of  water,  and  Zellie's  horse  shied, 
reared,  and  laid  its  ears  back.  "  Let  us  get  under  shelter,"  cried  Mayrose,  grasp- 
ing at  Zellie's  bridle. 

"No!  What  does  the  lightning  matter  to  me?"  exclaimed  Zellie,  with 
sudden  wildness  ;  and  giving  her  horse  a  cut  with  the  whip,  she  let  him  have  his 
head.  The  affrighted  beast  sprang  forward,  and  Zellie  threw  her  head  back  as  if 
the  torrents  of  rain  and  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  were  intoxicating  her. 
"I  wish  the  lightning  would  strike  me  dead,"  she  panted. 

"  This  is  madness  !  "  ejaculated  Mayrose,  starting  into  a  gallop  to  get  by  her 
side.  At  the  same  time  Zellie's  groom,  thinking  his  mistress's  mount  had  bolted, 
came  pounding  along  the  other  way.  But  Mayrose,  perceiving  Zellie's  hack  to  be 
a  mild-tempered  animal  and  less  fleet  than  his  own,  felt  that  he  could  control  it 
himself,  and  so  shouted  to  the  groom  to  ride  on  to  the  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  Row, 
and  see  if  shelter  was  to  be  obtained  there.  Zellie  appeared  to  be  beside  herself. 
Her  whole  frame  was  quivering,  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
murmured  words  of  fevered  adjuration  that  were  lost  amid  the  raging  of  the 
storm.  Mayrose,  fearing  she  would  faint  or  purposely  let  herself  fall,  rode  in  such 
wise  that  he  could  have  caught  her  ;  and  in  their  headlong  course  over  the  sand, 
which  had  now  become  a  slough,  they  passed  a  population  of  startled  people  who 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  from  underground,  and  who,  as  they  imprudently  hud- 
dled together  under  the  trees,  watched  the  reckless  race  with  "terror.  A  second 
flash  of  lightning,  with  a  peal  of  thunder  more  appalling  than  the  first,  caused  both 
horses  to  break  into  a  sweat  of  fear  and  to  redouble  their  gallop,  and  in  that  brief 
instant  Mayrose's  thoughts  did  mingle  suicidally  with  Zellie's,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  if  a  thunderbolt  would  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  here,  and  link  him  and 
Zellie  in  death,  he  could  wish  for  no  better  fate.  But  they  arrived  at  the  lodge 
without  accident.  The  groom,  steaming  wet,  was  already  waiting  for  them  ;  and 
Mayrose,  tumbling  off  his  horse  rather  than  dismounting,  caught  Zellie  in  his  arms 
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and  carried  her  into  the  lodge.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  borne  like  a  child.  Her 
©yes  were  closed,  her  hat,  which  had  fallen  from  her  head,  was  trailing  on  her 
shoulders  by  its  elastic,  and  her  face  was  white  as  marble. 

The  lodge-keeper  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  minister  with  kind  offices,  and 
the  woman  suggested  tea.  Without  waiting  to  hear  whether  her  offer  was  accepted 
she  hastened  out,  and  her  husband  with  her,  muttering  something  about  a  kettle, 
and  Mayrose  and  Zellie  were  left  alone. 

A  spasm  then  shot  over  Zellie's  body,  and  she  abruptly  sprang  up,  as  if  all  her 
faintness  had  been  dispelled. 

"  We  have  but  a  minute  or  two  more  together,"  she  gasped.  "  If  you  have 
ever  Had  any  regard  for  me,  swear  to  me  that  this  duel  shall  never  take  place/' 
Then  suddenly,  as  though  her  thoughts  had  started  on  a  new  tack,  she  faltered, 
"This  reminds  me  of  that  day  wth  the  Kingschase  hounds.  Do  you  remember  that 
day  V' 

11  Yes  ;  it  is  the  one  day  of  my  life  I  shall  never  forget,"  ejaculated  Mayrose, 
with  an  outburst  of  fervour  and  anguish.  But  Jiear  me,  Zellie — what  you  ask  is 
impossible.  I  cannot  recede  from  my  quarrel  with  that  man,  for  he  would  brand 
me  with  cowardice.  Besides,  my  life  is  not  so  precious  to  me  that  I  care  to  defend 
it.  Only,  should  I  survive,  grant  me  this  prayer  which  I  make  to  you  with  heart- 
broken earnestness — promise  me  that  you  will  marry,  and  never  repeat  those 
wishes  for  your  own  death  which  I  have  heard  you  utter  to-day  !" 

"I  shall  never  marry.  Oh,  why  do  you  ask  me  such  things  !"  she  murmured, 
in  reproach. 

"I  ask  you  them  for  both  our  sakes,"  exclaimed  Mayrose,  taking  her  hands 
and  pressing  them  with  despairing  force.  "  I  ask  you  these  things  because  so  long 
as  you  are  not  the  wife  of  another  man  I  shall  know  no  peace.  Our  presence  here 
,  together  is  a  sin.  I  have  a  wife  to  whom  I  am  bound  so  long  as  I  live,  and  if  I 
met  you  again  I  would  not  answer  for  myself.  I  repeat  my  prayer,  Zellie,  because 
I  have  a  belief  in  a  life  beyond  this,  where  every  pang  such  as  now  tortures  me  is 
counted  to  us,  and  where  you  and  I  must  meet  again  never  to  part.  In  this  world 
let  us  not  see  or  speak  to  each  other  more.  Help  me  in  this  resolve.  And  now 
God  bless  you,  and  good-bye  !" 

"No;  before  we  part  you  must  hear  me  !"  she  cried,  clinging  to  him  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  him  with  all  her  distracted  strength  : — "  I  love  you, 
darling,  as  never  a  woman  loved  before  !  I  will  be  your  widow  watching  over  your 
fame  and  treasuring  the  memory  of  the  days  we  have  spent  together  as  if  the  grave 
had  closed  over  them  ;  and  if  ever  I  can  sacrifice  my  life  to  spare  you  a  pang,  my 
darling,  if  ever — ever — Oh,  in  pity  !" 

Her  face  was  transfigured  ;  her  lips  sought  his,  and  they  met  in  an  embrace 
that  never  seemed  to  end.  Then  her  clasp  relaxed,  her  head  drooped  with  a  sigh, 
and  he  sustained  her  senseless  in  his  arms. 

"  Fortunately  at  this  juncture  the  lodge-keeper's  wife  bustled  in,  and  Mayrose, 
drawing  Zellie  to  a  seat,  pointed  to  hor  with  a  mute  gesture,  flung  his  purse  into  the 
woman's  hands,  and  fled  from  the  lodge  like  one  possessed.  The  storm  was  now  at 
the  height  of  its  fury  ;  lightning  and  thunder  burst  in  repeated  flashes  and  bangs 
through  the  heavens  like  a  combat  of  artillery,  and  the  rain  lashed  the  earth  in  tor- 
rents that  seemed  to  rebound  a  foot  high.  The  groom  and  the  three  horses  were 
under  one  of  the  arches  leading  into  Piccadilly,  but  Mayrose  rushed  through  the 
rain,  and  unheeding  the  stupefaction  of  an  apple-woman,  a  policeman,  and  some 
other  British  subjects  congregated  under  the  arch,  climbed  his  horse,  and  frantically 
galloped  homewards.  The  groom  was  too  well-bred  to  offer  any  remonstrance,  but 
watching  the  peer's  vanishing  and  soaked  figure,  he  remarked  with  philosophy : 
"  That  'ull  make  a  sewte  of  clothes  for  my  lud's  gentleman." 

Towards  noon  on  this  same  day  Lord  Chevychase  was  in  the  morning-room, 
which  he  called  his  study— presumably  because  he  studied  the  brands  of  cigars 
there — and  he  was  curiously  examining  a  newly  invented  revolver.  Finding  life 
dreary  on  the  whole,  his  Lordship  had  converted  one  of  the  upper  chambers  of  his 
mansion  into  a  pistol  gallery,  the  walls  and  doors  being  so  padded  that  the  firing 
made  no  noise,  and  there  he  would  wile  away  an  hour  every  day  in  shooting  at 
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packs  of  cards.  He  was  just  thinking  of  going  to  experiment  his  new  revolver 
there,  and  was  in  the  act  of  loading  it  for  the  purpose,  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Zellie  walked  in. 

Lord  Chevy  chase  had  not  seen  his  sister-in-law  that  morning,  though  he  had 
heard  of  her  early  ride  in  the  storm — but  without  being  told  of  the  incident  of  that 
ride,  for  Zellie  knew  the  golden  means  by  which  servants  can  be  kept  discreet.  He 
started  at  seeing  her  so  pale,  and  dressed  in  black  silk  as  if  she  was  in  mourning, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Widing  in  the  wain  doesn't  much  agwee  with  you,  Zellie  ;  you  look  hipped  !" 
"  Oh,  the  ride  did  me  no  harm,"  said  Zellie  gently.     "  I  am  afraid  John  was 
more  inconvenienced  than  I.     Are  you  busy  ?" 

"  I  was  loading  this  new  wewolver.  You  see  it  has  a  hollow  stock  containing 
cartridges,  so  that  when  those  in  the  chambers  are  exploded  six  more  come  up  from 
the  stock  by  means  of  a  wheel,  and  enable  you  to  fire  twelve  shots  in  a  quarter  of  a 

minute.     I  was  going  up  stairs  to  twy  it,  but  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  disturbing  you." 

"  I  am  always  at  your  orders,  Zellie,  and  glad  to  be  disturbed." 
"  You  are  very  good-natured.     I  had  come  to  ask  whether  you  would  mind 
inviting  Lord  Hornette  to  luncheon  or  dinner  to-day?" 

Lord  Chevychase  gave  a  start  as  if  this  were  much  too  welcome  a  request  to  be 
credible.     "  Invite  Hornette  ?  Why — why — of  course,  Zell,  if  you  wish  it." 
"  I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  Zellie,  who  was  blushing. 
"  And  may  I  tell  him  that  the  invitation  comes  from  you  ?" 
"  If  you  think  that  would  be  more  likely  to  make  him  come." 
Lord  Chevychase  locked  his  revolver-box ;  but  he  was  in  such  amazement  that 
he  did  not  draw  out  the  key.     "  If  I   go  off  at  once  I  may  just  find  him  at  the 
Brummel,"  he  said,  and  straightway  darted  out,  leaving  Zellie  in  the  study.      Two 
steps  at  a  time  his  lordship  clambered  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room  to  throw  off  his 
velvet  jacket  and  put  on  a  frock-coat ;  but  before  coming  down  again  he  hastened 
to  his  wife's  boudoir  to  apprise  her  of  the  good  tidings.     Violet  clapped  her  hands. 
"  Ah,  she  has  come  to  her  senses  at  last !     She  has  found  out  how  wretched  it  is  to 
remain  unmarried  when  one  can  be  mistress  of  Hivesworth.     How  pleased  poor 
Hornette  will  be ;  but  I  hope  he  will  kill  Mayrose  all  the  same — such   a  wretch 
doesn't  deserve  to  live  !     Go  off  at  once,  Bertie  dear  ;  don't  lose  a  minute  1"    And 
Bertie  dear  decamped  with  such  speed  that  he  forgot  to  take  any  gloves,  an  omis- 
sion which  added  much  to  his  commotion  of  mind  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
open  air. 

Violet  then  made  a  quick  move  to  go  and  join  her  sister,  fondle  her,  and  if 
need  were,  have  a  good  cry  with  her  ;  but  her  tact  suggested  the  reflection  that 
Zellie  had  better  be  left  alone  in  such  a  moment.  If  she  were  on  the  point  of 
being  reconciled  to  Lord  Hornette,  premature  congratulation  might  arouse  some  of 
that  wayward  spirit  peculiar  to  women,  and  make  her  start  into  a  new  freak  of 
obstinacy.  Violet  knew  all  about  such  freaks  ;  and  so,  to  stave  off  the  impatience 
and  excitement  of  the  next  hour,  rang  for  her  Maltese  dog,  and  laid  herself  out  to 
untangle  his  curls  with  an  ivory  comb,  eking  out  this  process  of  beautifying  by 
little  interjections: — "Poo'  doggy — did  he  object  to  be  combed,  then?  And 
wouldn't  he  have  a  blue  ribbon  round  his  neck  to  be  prettier  than  the  other  dogs  ? 
Just  like  a  powder-puff  he  was,  white  and  silky  all  over  !" 

In.  such  wise  sixty  minutes  passed  ;  then  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  powder- 
puff  dog  lay  on  the  hearthrug,  combed  but  ill-pleased  ;  Violet  had  run  twenty  times 
to  the  window,  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  passed  her  finger  through  the  frizzly 
hair  over  her  forehead,  read  the  Morning  Post  and  Reporter,  and  rung  three  times 
to  give  conflicting  orders  about  lunch  ;  but  at  length  a  hansom  clattered  up  to  the 
door,  and  Lords  .Chevychase  and  Hornette  alighted. 

The  latter  was  outwardly  composed  but  inwardly  much  moved.  As  future 
Duke  of  Bumblebeigh  it  had  been  excruciating  humiliation  to  him  to  be  jilted,  and 
in  a  first  angry  moment  he  had  refused  to  come  with  Chevychase,  doubting  whether 
he  should  be  consulting  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Drone  in  agreeing  to  a  recon- 
ciliation. But  it  had  required  little  pressing  to  make  him  waver,  for  the  truth  was,. 
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he  loved  Zellie  so  well  that  he  would  have  walked  on  all-fours  from  the  Brummel 
to  Grosvenor  Square,  wearing  his  father's  coronet  and  followed  by  the  whole  House 
of  Lords  and  by  the  Queen's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  have  made  sure  of  obtaining  Zellie's  hand  and  affection.  To  compound  with 
his  conscience,  however,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Drone,  Lord  Hor- 
nette  planned  to  treat  Zellie's  vagaries  as  the  venial  whims  of  a  spoiled  child,  and 
coming  along  in  the  hansom  he  had  conned  over  a  little  speech  with  a  joke  in  it 
which  he  thought  would  smooth  matters  at  commencing. 

Yidlet  ran  down  to  meet  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room,  and  a  whispered 
consultation  was  held  there.  "My  sister  is  still  in  the  study  ;  you  had  better  go 
straight  in,  Lord  Hurnette." 

"  Yes  ;  go  in,  take  her  hand,  and  make  it  up,"  concurred  the  Marquis,  accom- 
panying Hornette  to  the  door.  Then  sinking  his  voice  so  that  his  wife  could  not 
hear:  "  and  if  it  all  comes  straight,  old  fellow,  shake  hands  with  Mayrose  after- 
wards. My  mother-in-law  asked  me  to  intercede  with  you  and  tell  you  my  mind. 
The  bickerings  of  this  season  have  been  like  needles  and  pins  to  me." 

Lord  Hornette  said  nothing,  but  knocked  at  the  study  door.  There  was  no 
answer,  so  he  turned  the  handle,  and  saw  Zellie  with  her  face  averted  and  drying 
her  eyes.  It  was  a  full  instant  before  she  turned  and  confronted  him,  and  then  he 
discerned  but  too  plainly  that  there  was  nothing  like  reconciliation  in  her  features. 
She  looked  funereal  in  her  black  dress,  so  that  Lord  Hornette's  jocular  speech  froze 
on  his  lips,  and  he  grew  pale  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  she  might  be 
going  to  trifle  with  him  again. 

"  Lord  Hornette,  excuse  me  for  having  troubled  you  to  come,"  she  began,  be- 
seechingly, "  but  I  have  heard  that  you  are  going  to  fight  with  Lord  Mayrose 
about  me.  Let  me  tell  you  that  such  a  duel  would  be  murder." 

"Is  that  all  you  wished  to  say  to  me,  Lady  Azalea?"  asked  Lord  Hornette, 
sternly,  and  he  bitterly  regretted  having  come. 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  fight  about  me,  and  that 
you  have  no  cause  for  quarrel  with  Lord  Mayrose,  who  has  never  said  or  done  any- 
thing to  injure  you." 

"  My  cause  for  quarrelling  with  him  is  that  he  has  robbed  me  of  your  affections 
— that  is  enough,  Lady  Azalea." 

"  My  love  was  never  yours,  so  he  could  not  rob  you  of  it." 

"  But  you  had  plighted  your  troth  to  me — you  let  me  live  for  a  year  in  the  be- 
lief that  you  would  be  my  wife — and  during  that  time  I  fed  my  thoughts  day  and 


hear  me,  Lady  Zell  ;  I  will  shake  hands  with  Mayrose  and  forget  all  the  past  on 
one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you  renew  our  engagement.  I  know  that  you  will 
not  love  me  at  first,  but  I  will  wait  patiently,  and  trust  that  my  infinite  devotion 
and  respect  will  end  by  softening  you.  There  is  not  another  woman  in  England 
whom  I  would  woo  in  this  way  ;  but  I  am  like  a  child  in  your  hands.  I  can  bear 
hard  treatment  from  you  if  you  leave  me  hope." 

"I  will  never  be  your  wife  !"  cried  Zellie,  impetuously  and  with  scornful  anger. 
"  When  I  gave  you  my  promise  I  was  unaware  that  you  had  misled  a  man  who  had 
loved  me  and  whom  I  loved — yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it — with  an  un- 
manly falsehood." 


';"  Mayrose  never  told  me  that  he  loved  you,"  protested  the  Earl,  vigorously. 
I  sounded  him,  and  he  said  he  regarded  you  as  a  sister.  But,  if  I  did  use  strata- 
gem you  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  reproach  me,  for  it  was  only  done  out  of 
my  blind  passion  for  you." 

"  Oh,  1  am  not  your  match  at  casuistry,  my  lord,"  retorted  Zellie,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  hatred  and  disdain.  "  But  now  I  ask  you  again,  will  you  forego  this  duel 
or  not?" 

"No,"  exclaimed  the  Earl  determinedly,  as  a  flush  of  exasperation  mounted 
to  his  brow.  "  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  duel,  not  I.  We  shall  meet  man  to 
man,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  him  if  he  falls." 
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"  Ah,  this  is  too  much  !"  exclaimed  Zellie,  transported.  "  You  talk  as  if  the 
match  between  you  would  be  an  equal  one  !  But  who  are  you  beside  Lord  May- 
rose  ?  He  has  a  wife  whom  his  death  would  kill — he  is  a  statesman  with  a  noble 
future  before  him — one  of  whom  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  proud  if  he  can  live  to 
fulfil  his  career.  And  who  are  you,  1  repeat  1 " 

"  A  man  who  loves  you,"  replied  the  Earl,  simply. 

"  You  are  no  one  !  "  cried  Zellie,  with  the  taunting  cruelty  that  is  like  a  barb 
on  the  tongues  of  women  when  infuriated.  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  name  and  for- 
tune which  are  yours  by  accident,  your  talents  and  character  would  class  you 
among  the  lowest  of  mankind  !  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  you  ennobling  yourself 
by  great  or  good  acts.  Nobody  has  ever  mentioned  your  name  with  respect,  grati- 
tude, or  love  !  If  you  died  to-day,  your  place  would  be  filled  at  the  instant,  and 
you  would  not  be  missed  or  mourned.  Before  you  try  to  take  Lord  Mayrose's 
life,  Lord  Hornette,  make  yourself  his  equal,  that  your  own  life  may  be  a  fair 
stake  against  his,  or  else  you  will  be  a  coward  and  a  villain  !  " 

11  All  this  is  very  painful  and  unnecesary,"  said  Lord  Hornette,  in  a  shocked 
tone.  "If  I  had  not  hated  Mayrose  before,  I  should  do  so  now,  from  seeing  how 
he  has  perverted  a  nature  so  gentle  and  pure  as  yours." 

As  he  said  this  he  made  for  the  door  ;  she  rushed  to  bar  his  way,  and  in  so 
doing  her  eyes  fell  upon  Lord  Chevychase's  revolver  case,  which  still  lay  on  the 
table.  It  is  opportunities  of  this  sort  which  beget  desperate  crimes.  Zellie  Carol 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  her  actions  ;  she  was  sobbing  and  distraught.  With  an 
instantaneous  impulse  she  darted  to  the  table  :  the  case  flew  open  ;  she  seized  the 
revolver,  and  pointed  it  at  the  Earl. 

* '  Lord  Hornette,  look  to  yourself  !  You  prevented  me  from  being  Lord 
Mayrose's  wife,  but  I  have  sworn  to  remain  his  sister,  and  to  watch  over  him — to 
sacrifice  my  life  for  him  if  I  had  the  chance.  God  has  thrown  this  weapon  in  my 
way  !  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  abandon  your  enmity  against  the  man  you  have 
misjudged,  foully  slandered,  and  persecuted,  or  I  shoot  you  dead  and  then  kill 
myself  !  The  loss  of  both  of  us  will  not  be  felt  ;  it  will  avert  greater  evils,  and 
Heaven  shall  decide  the  extent  of  my  guilt." 

Horrified  at  the  turn  matters  had  taken,  Lord  Hornette  stood  as  if  in  a  trance. 
But  he  was  brave  to  the  core,  and  did  not  stir  an  inch  or  exclaim.  "  You  are  forget- 
ting yourself,  Lady  Azalea  ;  "  he  said,  quietly,  u  Please  put  down  the  firearm  ;  it 
is  a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  lady  to  play  with." 

"  Then  God  have  mercy  on  you  !"  cried  Zellie,  convulsively,  and  she  pulled 
the  trigger. 

An  astounding  report,  a  crash  and  shiver  of  broken  glass,  and  a  cloud  of 
smoke  ;  but  Zellie's  hand  had  trembled,  and  Lord  Hornette  stood  unscathed. 
Through  the  smoke  he  saw  Zellie  turn  the  revolver  towards  herself,  but  in  one 
bound  he  had  sprung  to  her  side,  and  wrenched  it  by  main  force  from  her  hand . 
At  the  same  instant  Violet  and  Lord  Chevychase  burst  in. 

"  What  has  happened?  "  inquired  the  Marquis,  aghast. 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing,"  answered  Lord  Hornette,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  had  taken 
up  your  revolver,  not  knowing  it  was  loaded,  and  it  went  off  in  my  hands.  You 
shouldn't  keep  such  things  on  your  table,  Chevychase,  for  I  am  afraid  I  have 
frightened  Lady  Zell." 
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"VOX   POPULI  VOX   DEI." 

Yon  may  be  sure  it  was  a  fine  morning  when  the  first  general  election  by  the* 
Universal  Suffrage  of  males  and  females  was  held  in  London. 

The  month  was  December.  The  day  had  dawned  with  a  woolly  fog,  but  this 
cleared  away  towards  ten,  and  then  flocks  of  women  began  to  be  seen  trudging 
through  the  mist  to  exercise  their  rights.  London  was  to  return  seventy  members, 
that  is,  one  for  every  50,000  inhabitants.  There  were  new  constituencies,  named 
Pimlico,  Mayfair,  Tyburn,  Kensington,  Covent  Garden,  St.  John's  Wood,  White- 
chapel,  and  heaven  knows  what  else.  Each  of  them  was  to  return  one  representa- 
tive, and  they  were  assessed  with  an  average  of  four  candidates  apiece. 

Never,  indeed,  had  such  a  herd  of  candidates  been  witnessed.  Britain  had 
broken  out  into  a  malignant  eruption  of  them.  All  adventurers  who  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  honest  work,  briefless  barristers,  third-rate  journalists,  half-educated 
cobblers,  tired  of  heeling  and  soleing,  conceited  prigs,  who  had  been  on  a  tour  to 
America  or  the  Antipodes,  and  thought  themselves  qualified  to  brag  of  their  experi- 
ence on  the  strength  of  these  travels  ;  mad  sophists,  snubbed  inventors,  cashiered 
officers,  disbarred  advocates,  the  whole  dowdy  phalanx  of  men  "with  a  grievance" 
-  —  all  these  self-  asserting  persons  had  rushed  howling  into  the  electoral  field. 

During  the  four  months  that  had  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  session  and 
the  election,  the  kingdom  had  been  filled  with  a  huge  blatant  din.  The  two  great 
parties  in  the  State  had  tried  to  organize  their  forces,  but  the  spirit  of  independence 
was  too  rife  for  the  decrees  of  caucuses  to  be  obeyed.  As  every  candidate  thought 
he  had  a  chance  under  this  new  system,  no  man  would  retire  in  favour  of  a  rival  ; 
and  all  that  could  be  prognosticated  by  Colonel  Dandelion  and  Mr.  Bellwether,  the 
"whip"  on  the  other  side,  was  that  the  time  for  moderation  in  opinions  had  passed. 
The  candidates  who  seemed  to  be  making  the  best  way  in  their  canvass  were  those 
who  professed  the  wildest  autocratic  Conservatism  or  Radicalism  fraught  with  viru- 
lence and  Iconoclasm  verging  on  lunacy. 

And  now  the  day  of  election  had  at  last  arrived.  We  are  believed  to  be  an 
undemonstrative  people  by  those  who  judge  us  when  we  are  not  excited  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  there  was  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  air,  making  men's  and  women's 
tongues  wag  and  their  brows  flush.  To  use  the  jargon  of  the  newspapers,  the  Eng- 
land of  the  past  had  vanished,  and  the  aurora  of  a  new  England  was  rising, 
peaceful,  splendid  and  democratic.  So  cabmen  splendidly  shouted  and  flourished 
their  whips  as  they  hied  through  the  streets  with  flaming  posters  on  their  vehicles, 
inscribed  with  such  catches  as  "  Free  Land  !"  "  Free  Church  !"  "  Free  Dinner- 
table  !"  "Everything  Free  !"  The  gin-shopsdrove  a  roaring  trade  in  fiery  drinks 
and  boozy  principles.  Candidates  were  entrenched  in  houses  everywhere  about, 
and  bawled  out  of  the  windows.  And  wherever  a  voting-place  was  established, 
gesting,  grinning,  horse-playing  throngs  were  congregated  to  see  the  women  coming 
up  to  vote. 

They  came  up  in  vast  numbers,  and  they  were  just  the  sort  of  women  who,  it 
had  long  been  predicated,  would  be  the  only  one's  to  use  their  rights.  The  high- 
born ladies  who  had  toyed  with  the  question  of  suffrage  as  an  amusing  innovation  ; 
the  decent  women  of  the  educated  classes,  wives,  widows,  or  sisters,  had  judged  it 
prudent  to  stay  at  home  at  the  last  moment  ;  but  females  of  the  Miss  Minerva  type 
—  childless,  loveless,  graceless,  ill-favoured  champions  of  contagious  maladies,  dis- 
secting-room studies,  and  all  uncleanness—  abounded  ;  and  so  did  Poll,  Sally,  and 
Meg,  staggering  up  shrieking,  down  at  heel  and  drunken  from  the  slums,  to  give 
their  voice  as  to  how  a  great  Empire  should  be  governed.  Here  and  there  it  re- 
freshed one  to  see  in  the  tide  of  degraded  womanhood  some  valorous  mother  squar- 
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ing  her  elbows  and  going  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who  avowed  a  belief  in  God  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  which  had  made  of  England  in  old  time  the  leading  na- 
tion of  the  world  ;  but  they  were  the  exception,  for  what  did  the  Misses  Minerva 
know  of  God,  and  what  did  Poll,  Sally,  and  Meg,  care  for  the  history  of  England  ? 
To  the  former  of  these  female  hordes  God  was  an  exploded  superstition,  man  an 
improved  newt,  and  the  soul  a  bundle  of  nerves  ;  and  to  the  latter  England  was  a 
place  chokeful  of  lords  who  fared  sumptuously,  while  poor  Jack  and  Jerry  often 
swore  for  want  of  a  good  meal.  In  the  poorer  quarters  all  the  greed  and  savage 
class-hatred  of  pauperdom  had  been  undyked,  and  ignorance  and  misery  combined 
had  raised  their  maniacal  hopes  that  all  social  inequalities  were  about  to  be  re- 
moved now  that  the  famished  were  going  to  rule  the  roast.  But  it  was  curious  to 
observe  another  kind  of  social  defiance  that  was  being  flaunted  in  such  districts  as 
Pimlico,  where  the  feminine  electorate  was  largely  made  up  of  casino  frequenters, 
flashy,  tawdry,  and  all  "  gay,"  to  borrow  their  own  charming  expression.  These 
enfranchised  females  had  their  ideas  for  regenerating  society,  too  ;  but,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  evinced  more  madesty  than  the  Minervas,  who  most  of  them  had  only 
been  saved  from  a  career  of  gaiety  by  the  drawback  of  not  being  good-looking. 

Now  Mr.  Quintus  Dexter  was  the  candidate  for  Pimlico.  He  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  nominated  in  Hiveshire,  but  wisely  desired  to  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  and  he  had  spent  the  recess  in  canvassing  the  petticoated  electors  of  his  consti- 
tuency not  unmerrily.  At  the  hour  when  voting  was  at  its  height  he  sallied  forth  on 
horseback  to  survey  the  progress  of  matters.  He  was  admirably  dressed,  had  a 
flower  in  his  coat,  lavender  gloves,  and  a  liveried  groom  behind  him  ;  for  he  had 
too  much  sense  to  play  the  American  trick  of  appearing  shabby  to  please  the  Un- 
washed. The  Unwashed  love  to  see  a  candidate  well  clothed,  though  they  covet 
his  fine  attice,  and  Mr.  Dexter  was  frequently  cheered  on  his  way.  He  answered 
by  good-humoured  nods  and  touches  of  his  hat-brim,  and  he  only  departed  from 
his  aristocratic  quietness  on  reaching  a  ballot-booth.  Here  he  reined  in,  and  called 
out  with  deliciou sly  dry  impertinence  to  a  mob  of  working  men,  who,  as  usual,  were 
doing  nothing — 

1 '  Will  one  of  you  gentlemen  kindly  hold  my  groom's  horse  while  that  inde- 
pendent elector  goes  to  discharge  his  rights  of  citizenship."  And  saying  this  he 
flung  half-a-dozen  sovereigns  among  the  working  gentlemen  who  hustled  forward. 

"  Hurrah  for  bribery  !  "  hiccoughed  these  Britons,  as  they  scrambled  for  the 
coins. 

"  Yes,  it's  bribery,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  other  side,"  replied  Mr.  Dexter, 
with  a  smile,  "I  expect  you  to  vote  for  Odge  the  shoemaker." 

The  groom  alighted  amid  the  scrimmage,  and  ran  in,  grinning,  to  vote  for  or 
against  his  master  ;  and  while  Mr.  Dexter  was  being  gaped  at,  and  was  standing  a 
fire  of  small  chaff  from  such  of  the  free  and  independents  as  had  not  succeeded  in 
picking  up  money,  a  well-appointed  brougham  dashed  up  and  released  Miss 
Margaret  Top — better  known  as  Pegtop — and  Miss  Kitty  Frizzles,  both  of  the 
Bijou  Theatre.  This  pair  had  come  to  vote  in  demure  black  silk  dresses,  and  with 
some  fear  of  having  cabbage  stalks  flung  at  them  ;  but  the  mob  were  much  im- 
pressed by  their  comeliness  and  splendour,  and  waxed  admiring.  Seeing  which 
Miss  Pegtop  gathered  heart,  and  sang  out — 

"  Quintus,  we  are  going  to  vote  against  you  !  " 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"  You'll  see.     What  will  you  give  for  our  two  votes  ?  " 

"Come  near  me,  and  I'll  show  you." 

"  I  dare  say.     '  Hands  off'  is  my  motto,  and  Odge  is  the  man  for  my  money  !  " 

"  Don't  say  that,"  laughed  Mr.  Dexter.  "  People  will  think  you  owe  him  a 
boot  bill,  and  you've  too  much  taste  to  be  shod  by  such  a  fellow.  He's  only  good 
enough  to  make  a  member  of  Parliament  of." 

The  working  gentlemen  guffawed,  the  actresses  rustled  in  to  vote,  and  whether 
they  gave  their  suffrages  to  the  editor  of  the  Reporter  is  uncertain.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Dexter  was  elected  that  day  both  in  Pimlico  and  Hiveshire.  He  had  greatly 
advanced  his  candidateship  by  spreading  thousands  of  gratis  copies  of  his  news- 
paper in  his  two  constituencies  :  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  respect  in  which 
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he  held  the  new  electorate  that  he  had  drawn  up  for  his  town  electors  an  address 
differing  in  many  essentials  from  that  which. he  submitted  to  the  bumpkins.  On 
being  invited  one  evening  at  a  public  meeting  in  Pimlico  to  reconcile  these  discre- 
pancies, he  had  retorted  courteously  that  he  never  answered  unpleasant  questions 
after  dinner. 

But  meanwhile  the  results  of  elections  held  in  the  provinces  on  the  previous 
days  were  being  published  in  special  editions  of  the  morning  journals,  and  they 
showed  a  truly  lamentable  rout  of  the  government  families.  Never  would  anyone 
have  suspected  that  there  could  have  been  such  a  holocaust  of  Drones,  Midges, 
Rodents,  and  Keane-Foresters.  Among  political  theorists  it  had  long  been  held 
that  the  Liberalism  of  England  was  not  as  that  of  some  other  heaven-forsaken 

countries France,  Spain,  Rio-Brigande,  and  the  like — that  it  was  a  thoughtful 

Liberalism,  contained  within  bounds,  and  tending  nowise  to  revolutionaryism. 
These  wise  students  of  human  nature  forgot  that  if  the  Liberalism  of  England  had 
hitherto  been  kept  within  bounds,  it  was  owing  to  her  institutions,  which  were  like 
mighty  breakwaters,  and  that  once  these  breakwaters  were  removed,  the  appetites 
of  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  would  break  loose  here  as  in  other  lands.  The 
peasant  masses  having  no  prefects  to  weigh  upon  them,  and  being  shielded  by  the 
ballot,  had  become  easy  dupes  to  agrarian  agitators,  just  as  the  workmen  in  cities 
had  let  themselves  be  hoaxed  by  stump  Republicans.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ire- 
land reactionary  Roman  Catholics  were  the  chief  victors,  thanks  to  the  women  ;  and 
both  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  Liberal  up  to  that  time,  the  old  deference  to  lairdship 
had  asserted  itself  among  the  illiterate,  rough-tongued  peasantry,  and  had  produced 
an  astonishing  crop  of  Conservatives.  England  had  for  this,  once  returned  the 
shaggiest  lot  of  members,  and  seemed  in  truth  to  have  fairly  kicked  over  the  traces. 
Lord  Hornette,  Dolly  Drone,  and  Balbie  Drone — all  the  Drones,  in  fact — had  suc- 
cumbed to  patriots  with  such  names  as  Hodge,  Codge,  and  Dodge  ;  and  their  only 
consolation  was  that  a  similar  fate  had  overtaken  the  great  House  of  Dolittle,  which 
exercised  the  same  influence  as  that  of  Drone  on  the  opposite  side  of  Parliament. 
The  Duke  of  Dunderweal's  progeny  had  been  smitten  to  the  cry  which  had  been 
chorused  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other:  "WE  DON'T  WANT  NO 
MORE  WHIGS  ON  OUR  HEADS !" 

Mr.  Paramount,  however,  had  been  returned,  and  so  had  his  rival,  Mr.  Para- 
dyse  ;  and  the  Premier  was  known  to  be  in  town  while  the  metropolitan  elections 
were  being  held.  All  through  the  day  he  sat  in  Downing-street  receiving  telegrams ; 
and  as  tidings  of  one  defeat  after  another  reached  him,  his  impassive  countenance 
deadened  into  a  hue  of  anxiety.  His  reign  was  going  to  end,  for  his  majority  was 
already  gone,  and  the  London  elections  would  naturally  diminish  his  strength  still 
further.  For  the  mere  loss  of  office  he  did  not  care ;  what  harassed  him  in  the 
soul  was  the  prospect  of  having  to  face  the  bitter  reproaches  of  lords,  the  frowns  of 
ladies  ;  to  hear  it  universally  bewailed  that  he  had  failed  in  perspicacity.  Inwardly 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  failed  in  perspicacity.  He  had  expected  defeat — not  quite 
such  a  defeat  as  this  though — for  he  guessed  that  the  first  exercise  of  universal 
suffrage  would  be  a  wayward  one  ;  but  he  had  calculated  that  at  the  second  general 
election  the  Conservative  beliefs  of  the  lower  orders  would  at  length  manifest  them- 
selves to  his  vindication.  The  difficulty  before  him  now  was  to  tide  over  the  period 
of  exclusion  from  office,  to  rally  the  remnants  of  his  disheartened  party,  and  to 
train  them  for  a  future  grand  onslaught,  which  he  confided  would  bring  him  back 
to  power,  not  for  a  trumpery  year  or  two,  but  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Mr.  Paramount's  moral  courage  exceeded  that  of  any  other  English  politician. 
His  mind  was  of  the  elastic  kind  which  rebounds  under  the  shock  of  adversity  ;  so 
after  the  first  hour  of  anguish  he  brushed  away  the  moist  drops  from  his  brow,  and 
prepared  to  meet  his  upbraiding  followers  with  a  sympathetic  yet  cheerful  face. 

The  first  to  arrive  were  Lords  Rosemary  and  Lobby.  The  former  thought 
Great  Britain  had  gone  mad,  and  had  been  much  disturbed  over  his  muffin  at 
breakfast  from  reflecting  that  he  lived  in  such  times  ;  but  he  had  felt  better  since, 
owing  to  some  claret  and  a  biscuit,  and  was  hoping  that  things  would  come  right  in 
the  end.  Lord  Lobby,  though  fairly  scared  too,  was  ready  to  make  allowances  for 
the  general  epidemic  of  lunacy  ;  but  one  thing  he  could  neither  pardon  or  under- 
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stand  was  that  his  own  brother,  Mr.  Backstayre,  had  been  beaten  by  one  of  his 
farmers.  "  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible  !  "  he  protested,  sinking  bewildered 
into  a  chair. 

But  soon  little  Sir  Tito  Tumb  staggered  in,  limp  as  an  unstarched  handker- 
chief, and  his  case  was  truly  the  most  pitiable  of  all :  he  had  lost  the  seat  which  he 
had  held  for  forty  years  ! 

"Oh,  Paramount  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  reproach  at  once  pathetic, 
heart-broken,  and  heart-breaking.  "  England  is  going  to  the  dogs  ! " 

"  I  really  feel  for  yon  deeply,  Tumb,"  remarked  the  Premier,  kindly.  "  I 
shall  certainly  advise  the  Queen  to  grant  you  a  peerage.1" 

Sir  Tito  was  soothed,  but  not  comforted.  Who  could  tell  how  long  the  House 
of  Peers,  or  even  the  Queen  herself,  would  last  at  this  rate  ? 

"  I  thought  you  said  we  were  going  to  reach  the  Conservative  strata  with  this 
Bill  ?  "  he  moaned,  sitting  down,  and  resting  his  fevered  brow  upon  his  hand. 

"  So  we  shall ;  but  not  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Paramount,  confidently.  "The 
time  has  come  when  there  is  no  room  for  any  medium  of  opinion  between  Radical- 
ism of  the  most  rampant  type  and  Conservatism.  The  people  will  not  long  stand 
being  governed  on  principles  which  simply  mean  blasphemy  and  blunder,  and  next 
time  we  get  in  it  will  be  for  a  long  time  ;  for  all  who  have  a  penny  to  lose  will  be 
on  our  side." 

( 'Heaven  hear  you  !"  piteously  ejaculated  Sir  Tito,  for  he  thought  a  good 
deal  of  heaven  when  he  was  miserable. 

"  Meanwhile  Paradyse  must  come  in,'7  observed  Lord  Lobby,  with  dismal 
sarcasm  ;  "I  suppose  his  earnestness  will  adapt  itself  to  the  new  state  of  things." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Paramount,  with  a  furtive  smile  ;  "  and  he  will  have  a 
pleasant  time  of  it." 

More  telegrams  here  came  in,  and  among  them  that  announcing  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Drones.  Mr.  Paramount  remained  quite  unruffled,  and  Lord  Rose- 
mary played  abstractedly  with  his  watch-chain  ;  but  the  other  two  statesmen  lifted 
up  their  hands  and  exclaimed,  as  if  now  verily  it  were  a  case  of  Ichabod,  and  the 
glory  of  England  had  departed  from  her. 

"  The  poor  Duke  will  have  an  attack  of  gout,"  observed  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, with  the  deepest  concern. 

*  And  Hornette  will  go  mad,"  chimed  in  Sir  Tito,  half  consoled  by  this  time 
for  his  own  mishaps  by  witnessing  those  of  his  friends.  "  I  wish  now  the  Lords 
had  thrown  out  the  Bill — they  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  Ma_y rose's 
speeches." 

"By  the  way,  talking  of  Mayrose,  all  this  won't  improve  his  relations  with 
the  Drones,  who  are  his  country  neighbours,"  interrupted  Lord  Lobby,  arching 
his  movable  eyebrows.  "What  are  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that  duel  story  ?  I 
never  heard  for  certain." 

"  There  was  a  challenge,  for  I  was  present,"  replied  little  Sir  Tito  ;  "  but  some 
days  before  the  end  of  the  session  Hornette  sent  a  note  withdrawing  his  insults. 
I  never  knew  why." 

' '  Nor  I, "  said  Lord  Rosemary,  pleasantly. 

At  this  juncture  a  messenger  entered  with  another  trayful  of  telegrams.  Mr. 
Paramount  opened  them  calmly.  "  More  defeats,"  he  said  with  philosophy.  "Sir 
Ham  Pennywoddle  has  been  beaten,  and  so  has  Sir  Joel  Jiddledubbin,  who  stood 
in  Hiveshire  under  his  patronage." 

"  Mayrose  won't  be  sorry  for  that,"  cried  Lord  Lobby,  arranging  his  hair  de- 
jectedly opposite  a  looking  glass,  "  he  and  his  father-in-law  seemed  like  two  cross- 
sticks." 

"  Aye,  but  I  expect  Pennywoddle  will  soon  get  a  worse  beating  than  this,"  put 
in  Sir  Tito  in  a  mysterious  tone.  "  Do  you  see  how  the  quotations  of  his  Loan 
have  been  falling  ?" 
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CHAPTER   II. 

QUOTATIONS   AT   50. 

The  quotations  of  the  Eio-Brigande  Loan  had  sunk  very  low.  Issued  origin- 
ally at  98,  bearing  an  interest  of  12  per  cent.,  the  shares  had,  thanks  to  the  puffs 
of  venal  City  editors,  and  to  the  efforts. of  a  ring  of  which  Robgroschen  was  the 
centre,  gone  up  as  high  as  120.  Robgroschen,  Mr.  Scrappe,  the  stock-broker,  Mr. 
Tarry,  the  solicitor,  had  all  made  large  sums  by  reselling  at  the  fictitious  premium 
shares  which  they  had  bought  at  the  rate  of  issue  ;  and  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  done 
a  similar  stroke  of  business.  Her  ladyship  had  been  very  active  in  promoting  the 
Loan  in  Society,  and  many  ladies  crippled  in  fortune  but  influential  had  received 
shares  to  assist  her. 

For  all  this,  however,  the  Loan  was  not  a  success.  As  above  said,  the  premium 
was  fictitious — which  means  that  Penny woddle  and  Jiddledubbin  had  by  Robgro- 
schen's  advice  pretended  that  the  entire  loan  had  been  Applied  for  by  the  public, 
whereas  in  fact  but  one  million  out  of  the  four  had  been  sold  to  bona  fide  investors. 
As  explained  in  a  former  chapter,  Sir  Ham  had  refused  to  lend  himself  to  the 
scheme  by  which  the  loan  would  have  become  an  assuredly  good  affair  for  himself, 
but  a  gigantic  swindle  for  the  public.  He  had,  acting  under  Grace  MarvelPs  di- 
rections, bound  himself  to  lend  four  millions  on  the  guarantee  of  customs  receipts 
and  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  obliged  himself  to 
pay  the  value  of  the  shares  which  were  not  bought  by  the  public.  Bills  kept  pour- 
ing in  from  Rio-Brigande,  and  he  honoured  them  ;  but  to  do  this  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  money  in  all  directions.  He  had  parted  with  his  interests  in  the  Oyster- 
Shell  Utilization  Company,  and  in  his  Manufacture  of  Sausage  Meat  ;  he  had  sold 
his  share  in  the  Reporter  to  Mr.  Dexter;  and  all  this  while  he  and  Jiddledubbin 
had  on  hand  three  millions'  worth  of  the  Loan  shares,  part  of  which,  at  least,  they 
might  have  sold  had  they  accepted  a  lower  price  than  120.  But  Robgroschen  and 
Scrappe  earnestly  warned  them  that  if  they  flooded  the  market  with  their  scrip 
they  would  bring  about  a  depreciation  which  would  in  a  few  days  cause  the  shares 
to  sink  much  below  the  rate  of  issue.  The  only  sound  policy,  said  these  knowing 
gentlemen,  was  for  Penny  woddle  and  Jiddledubbin  to  hold  back  their  shares  until 
there  was  a  genuine  and  wide  demand  for  them. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  first  quarter's  interest  on  the  Loan  fell  due  in  Oc- 
tober, and  to  the  immense  surprise  of  Robgroschen  and  his  compeers,  Senor  Fan- 
dango de  los  Doblones  issued  an  announcement  that  the  coupons  would  be  paid. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  on  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  big  sums  of  money, 
Senor  Descamisado  had  really  seen  his  way  to  governing  his  country.  After  re- 
mitting a  couple  of  millions  to  Europe  for  his  own  private  use  in  case  of  accidents, 
he  had  honestly  applied  the  other  two  to  corrupting  the  leading  politicians  and  to 
organising  his  small  army  into  a  powerful  body  guard  ;  then  having  by  these  means 
acquire'd  greater  might  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  launched  anew  on  a 
course  of  shootings,  confiscations,  and  proscriptions, -which  read  uncommonly  well 
in  European  telegrams  when  summarized  thus  : — "  Order  is  being  rapidly  con- 
solidated in  Rio-Brigande."  So  when  the  October  coupon  was  paid  something  like 
confidence  in  the  destinies  of  the  regenerate  Republic  began  to  sprout  even  in  wary 
minds.  Quotations  of  the  Loan  advanced  to  125,  and  many  of  the  bona  fide  hold- 
ers of  scrip  sold  out  at  a  profit,  and  trumpeted  the  beauty  of  their  investment 
afar.  Robgroschen  and  Scrapppe  applied  to  Penny  woddle  and  Jiddledubbin  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  shares  at  par,  and  resold  them  at  the. full  pre- 
mium, and  Sir  Ham  and  his  partner  actually  contrived  to  sell  an  additional  fifty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  through  foreign  brokers  at  the  price  of  quotation.  But 
again  Robgroschen  dissuaded  the  pair  of  knights  from  flooding  the  market,  alleging 
that  the  time  for  parting  with  their  shares  had  not  yet  arrived.  Indeed,  he  pre- 
tended that  the  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  shares  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  applied  for  had  been  resold  for  105  only  to  persons  who  were  in  a  position  to 
push  the  loan. 
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"  Do  but  wait,"  pleaded  he,  through  his  nose,  "  and  after  the  next  coupon  ish 
paid,  you  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  at  140  or  150.*' 

Pennywoddle  and  Jiddledubbin  had  waited  accordingly,  but  their  heyday  of 
hopefulness  did  not  last  long.  Whether,  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself,  Kio-Brigande 
would  have  realized  the  sanguine  prognostications  made  of  it,  there  is  no  saying ; 
but  one  day  of  woe  what  should  a  respected  London  journal  do  but  publish  from  a 
Rio-Brigandian  correspondent  a  three  column  letter,  in  which  the  politics  and  finan- 
cial prospects  of  that  country  were  analysed  with  the  pitiless  minuteness  for  which 
the  correspondences  of  that  particular  organ  were  famous.  This  letter  and  two 
others  which  succeeded  it  by  the  next  mail  came  like  knock-down  blows  upon  Rio- 
Brigandian  securities.  In  vain  did  Senor  Fandango  write  to  the  papers  that  his 
country  had  been  maligned  ;  in  vain  did  he  threaten  a  prosecution  for  slander  and 
conspiracy — the  sores  of  his  country  had  been  exposed  with  too  ruthless  a  hand, 
and  shareholders  rushed  panic-stricken  into  the  market  to  sell  out.  At  the  same 
time,  Pennywoddle  and  Jiddledubbin,  hoping  they  might  realize  something  before 
the  quotations  sank  below  par,  imprudently  stopped  their  ears  to  the  advice  of  Rob- 
groschen,  and  filled  the  hands  of  brokers  right  and  left  with  their  own  shares. 
Then  Rio-Brigandian  scrip  became  unsalable.  The  report  of  a  new  insurrection — 
quelled  by  Senor  Descamisado,  but  disquieting  for  all  that — arrived  inopportunely 
to  complete  the  panic,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  general  election,  when  Sir  Tito 
Tumb  had  spoken  in  such  gloomy  terms  of  Sir  Ham's  predicament,  Rio-Brigandian 
quotations  had  declined  to  50. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  election  day  that  Sir  Ham,  Grace  Marvell,  and 
Lady  Canonlaugh  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  at  Penny.  Lady  Canon- 
laugh  had  been  staying  for  the  past  six  weeks  in  Sir  Ham's  house,  because  the 
knight,  having  been  obliged  to  return  to  his  estate  for  canvassing  purposes,  had  not 
been  able  to  endure  separation  from  Grace.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  competent  to  take 
care  of  himself.  All  the  Loan  business  above  alluded  to  as  having  been  performed 
by  him  had  been  transacted  in  his  name  by  Grace  Marvel],  Prince  Casino,  and  his 
friend  Jiddledubbin ;  and  the  poor  knight  had  approved  everything  like  a  child. 
His  mind  seemed  a  blank.  He  still  dyed  his  hair,  he  trotted  behind  Grace  like  a 
lapdog,  and  he  even  woke  to  a  semblance  of  life  when  she  was  present ;  but  at  other 
times  he  wandered  about  in  a  purposeless,  vacant  way,  and  in  all  contingencies  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  by  one  of  these  two  catch-phrases,  "  Good  '11  come  of  it," 
"  111  '11  come  of  it."  Penny  and  the  lands  around  were  no  longer  his,  but  Grace's ; 
and  he  appeared  wholly  indifferent  to  the  thought  that  he  was  dependent  on  her  for 
hospitality,  and  that  his  money  affairs  were  in  wretched  embarrassment.  Even 
the  loss  of  his  seat  had  aroused  no  symptoms  of  regret  in  him,  except  when  Grace 
had  evinced  her  indignation  at  the  event.  Then  he  had  looked  cowed  and  rueful, 
as  he  always  did  when  she  was  displeased. 

Grace  was  reading  aloud  an  early  copy  of  the  Muffin  Bell,  with  the  returns  of 
the  elections  as  far  as  known,  and  she  shrugged  her  queenly  shoulders  as  one  queer 
name  after  another  met  her  eyes. 

' '  It  is  an  incomprehensible  thing  to  me  that  you  should  have  been  defeated, 
Sir  Ham,  while  such  men  as  Mr.  Dexter  are  returned  !  "  exclaimed  she  with  irri- 
tation. 

"  111  '11  come  of  it,"  said  the  knight,  miserably,  as  he  sat  crouched  in  his  arm- 
chair, as  though  dinner  had  disagreed  with  him.  He  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  Grace's  face,  and  would  sit  for  hours  thus  mutely  admiring  her. 

"  You  must  not  remain  long  without  a  seat,  however  ;  one  must  be  found  for 
you  somehow,"  resumed  Grace,  dropping  the  paper  in  disgust.  "If  Lord  Mayrose 
did  his  duty  he  would  insist  on  a  peerage  being  granted  to  you." 

"  He  might  very  readily  do  that  before  the  Ministry  go  out,"  remarked  Lady 
Canonlaugh,  placidly,  as  she  arranged  the  folds  of  her  black  lace  shawl.  Her 
ladyship  had  become  a  great  ally  of  Grace's  since  the  latter's  good  circumstances 
had  become  known  to  her.  She  was  aware  of  Grace's  intended  marriage  with 
Prince  Casino,  but  the  Prince  had  had  the  wit  to  make  her  believe  that  the  match 
was  purely  one  of  interest  on  his  part  ;  and  Lady  Canonlaugh  calculated  that  she 
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might  make  goodly  pickings  out  of  the  future  Princess  Casino's  fortune  by  socially 
patronizing  her  and  keeping  the  Italian  in  her  thraldom. 

"  Lord  Mayrose  might  do  many  things,  but  he  never  will  unless  he  is  forced 
to  do  it,"  said  Grace,  with  suppressed  petulancy. 

"  Well,  but  he  might  be  forced  to  it,"  answered  Lady  Canonlaugh,  in  a  rather 
mysterious  tone,  as  she  screened  the  glow  of  the  fire  from  her  composed  features  ; 
and  saying  this  smiled  meaningly. 

"  How  so,  dear  Lady  Canonlaugh  ? "  asked  Grace,  glancing  at  her  chaperon. 

"I  hear  someone  a  gallopiii',"  observed  the  knight,  suddenly  sittingly  up. 

The  ladies  listened.  There  was  in  truth  a  sound  of  hoofs  in  the  park  avenue, 
and  in  another  minute  a  rider  was  heard  reining  in  noisily  on  the  gravel  sweep. 
The  front  door  bell  clanged  violently,  a  footman  hurried  up,  and  immediately 
afterwards'  Prince  Casino  was  ushered  in,  flushed  and  muddy,  and  evidently  in 
great  commotion.  "  Excuse  me.  ladies,  I  hired  myself  a  horse  in  Hiveborough  to 
reach  you  quicker  than  in  a  fly,"  he  began,  panting,  and  looked  around  to  see 
whether  the  footman  was  out  of  the  room. 

"  Let  Prince  Casino's  horse  betaken  to  the  stables,"  said  Grace,  and  the 
servant  retired. 

"Ah,  dio  mio  !  What  an  occurrence!"  the  Prince  then  exclaimed;  "see 
here  these  telegrams  !  Descamisado  has  had  Strummings,  that  newspaper  corres- 
pondent, arrested  and  shot ;  and  Meester  Skeddle,  Sir  Ham's  agent  for  superin- 
tending the  Customs'  receipts,  and  tobacco  monopoly,  he  has  been  shot  too,  and 
all  his  accounts  and  cash-boxes  plundered.  Descamisado  telegraphs  to  me  that  it 
was  all  a  mishap,  done  unintentionally  in  a  street  brawl,  and  he  says  that  the  next 
coupon  will  be  paid  if  we  prevail  upon  the  English  Government  to  accept  an 
apology  and  a  moderate  compensation.  But  how  do  that  ? — all  those  satanized 
newspapers  will  be  crying  for  vengeance  to-morrow  morning !  " 

Prince  Casino  laid  two  or  three  telegrams  on  the  table,  and  the  ladies  rose  in 
consternation  to  examine  them.  No  notice  was  taken  of  Sir  Ham,  who  left  his 
seat,  too,  however,  and  stood  by  Grace's  side  eyeing  the  Italian's  bespattered  trou- 
sers vith  imbecile  wonder. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Grace,  pale,  and  biting  her  lips. 

"  Well,  Fandango  is  going  to  all  the  newspaper  offices  to  tell  them  this  was  a 
mistake — but  the  newspapers  they  will  mock  themselves  of  this  explanation  !  Ah  ! 
if  Bio-Brigande  were  a  strong  State  !  but  it  is  weak,  and  that  ridiculous  British 
lion  he  will  rage  and  flourish  his  tail.  There  will  be  a  public  noise  for  sending  a 
fleet  and  requiring  Descamisado  to  humiliate  himself,  which  you  see  he  can.  never 
do  consistently  with  his  honour." 

"The  murder  of  two  English  subjects  is  a  grave  affair,  and  Senor  Descamisado 
must  make  reparation  of  some  sort,"  remarked  Lady  Canonlaugh,  in  her  chilly 
voice,  which  warmed  a  trifle,  though,  for  her  interest  in  the  Loan  was  still  strong. 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  Senor  Descamisado  would  have  best  evinced  his  honour  by 
not  committing  these  two  murders,  and  by  not  stealing  the  cash-box  of  Sir  Ham'a 
agent  !"  ejaculated  Grace,  at  once  indignant  and  despairing.  "How  do  we  know 
that  even  if  Descamisado  is  not  punished  for  this  we  shall  be  the  better  for  it  ?  He 
has  caused  the  accounts  of  the  agent  to  be  destroyed,  and  we  have  no  security  now 
for  the  interest ;  as  to  the  murder  of  the  journalist  that  is  evidently  a  piece  of 
spite." 

"Ah,  signorina,  the  exigencies  of  politics  !"  moaned  the  Prince.  "  Descami- 
sado was  a  brigand  to  act  thus,  but  what  will  you  ?— If  the  British  fleet  point  their 
guns  at  him  and  humiliate  him,  his  prestige  will  be  gone,  his  subjects  will  rise  hi 
rebellion,  and  then  the  Loan  will  be  repudiated— whereas  if  Descamisado  is  not  hu- 
miliated I  truly  think  everything  will  arrange  itself,  and  Descamisado  has  promised 
to  appoint  me  minister  at  St.  James'  as  soon  as  St.  James'  recognizes  him." 

"  Repudiation  must  be  averted  at  any  cost,"  remarked  Lady  Canonlaugh,  who 
shrank  from  incurring  the  reproaches  of  numerous  friends  to  whom  she  had  recom- 
mended the  Loan. 

"  Yes,  but  what  are  we  to  do  T  repeated  Grace,  helplessly. 
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"  I  think  I  know  a  way,"  resumed  Lady  Canonlaugh,  with  a  slight  cough,  and 
glancing  in  the  direction  of  Sir  Ham,  to  intimate  that  he  was  one  too  many. 

Grace  instantly  addressed  the  old  knight  as  if  she  were  his  elder  sister  and  he 
a  little  boy.  "  We  will  play  a  game  at  billiards  by-and-bye,  Sir  Ham  ;  would  you 
go  into  the  billiard-room  and  prepare  the  balls  ?" 

The  old  knight  shuffled  out  obedient  and  stupidly  smiling,  and  when  the  door 
had  closed,  Grace  turned  impatiently  to  her  chaperon.  • '  What  way  do  you  pro- 
pose, dear  Lady  Canonlaugh  ?" 

.  "  I  must  begin  by  premising  that  the  Loan  would  be  in  serious  danger  if  Senor 
Descamisado  were  molested  ?"  asked  the  Countess  sedately. 

"  In  every  danger.  Why,  if  there  were  difficulties,  Descamisado  would  take 
the  pretext  of  running  away  with  all  the  money  he  could  lay  hands  on.  I  know 
him,"  answered  the  Prince,  mopping  his  brow;  and  Grace  gave  a  little  stamp  of  the 
foot  as  if  precious  time  were  being  wasted  in  speculating  as  to  Senor  Descamisado's 
probable  proceedings. 

"  Well,  then,  Grace,  dear,  you  must  call  on  Lord  Mayrose  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Call  on  Lord  Mayrose  !"  exclaimed  Grace,  starting,  and  flushing  crimson. 

"  Yes,  ior  this  is  the  time  to  strike  a  grand  blow,"  said  Lady  Canonlaugh,  rap- 
idly but  coldly.  "  The  Ministry  will  probably  not  resign  for  at  least  ten  days  more, 
and  perhaps  not  till  Parliament  meets.  In  this  interval  many  things  can  be  done, 
and  since  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Mayrose  has  become  by  far  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  Cabinet,  after  Mr.  Paramount,  so  that  he  can  grant 
you  whatever  you  desire.  Now,  this  Eio-Brigande  outrage  is  one  upon  which  the 
Cabinet  must  take  immediate  action,  and  their  action  will  be  confirmed  by  their 
successors,  as  it  always  is  in  such  cases.  You  must  therefore  point  out  to  Lord 
Mayrose  that  the  interests  of  English  bondholders  will  be  compromised  if  Senor 
Descamisado  is  treated  too  roughly ;  that  Government  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  reparation,  and  put  no  slight  upon  Descamisado." 

Grace  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  fell.  All  this  seemed  the  wildest 
talk  to  her.  "  You  little  know  Lord  Mayrose,  Lady  Canonlaugh,  if  you  think  he 
could  be  coaxed  into  being  obliging  by  any  supplications  of  mine." 

"  I  know  he  could  not  be  coaxed,  my  dear  child,  but  what  if  you  were  in  a 
position  to  use  threats  ?" 

"  Threats?"  and  a  quick,  singular  light  shot  up  into  Grace's  eyes.  The  fixity 
with  which  she  bent  her  glance  on  the  Countess  had  something  of  the  cat's  glare 
in  it. 

Lady  Canonlaugh  drew  a  small  Kussian-leather  pocket-book,  and  from  it 
extracted  two  letters.  There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  too  as  she  did  this,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  women-  who  are  hurtful  by  nature,  like  nettles.  "  My  dear  Grace,  I 
did  not  project  sending  you  into  battle  unarmed.  You  can  ask  Lord  Mayrose  for 
what  purpose  he  holds  secret  meetings  with  Lady  Azalea  Carol  in  a  summer-house 
on  the  borders  of  Elmwood  Park — not  occasional  meetings,  for  he  has  been  seeing 
her  three  or  four  times  a  week  for  the  past  month  at  least.  He  will  begin  by  deny- 
ing, and  then  you  can  tell  him  of  these  two  letters.  One  of  them  was  written  by 
Lady  Azalea,  and  the  other  is  Lord  Mayrose's  answer  to  it.  I  obtained  them  both 
from  Lady  Azalea's  maid,  who  is  their  intermediary,  and  they  cost  me  ten  pounds 
each." 

Grace  had  opened  the  letters  and  hurriedly  read  them  ;  and  all  the  emotions  of 
gratified  hatred  were  reflected  on  her  face. 

"You  see,  my  dear  Grace,  they  are  valuable  letters,"  continued  the  Countess, 
with  a  stinging  little  laugh.  "It  was  accident  that  made  me  first  aware  of  the 
meetings  of  the  two  lovers.  I  was  driving  by  and  saw  them ;  after  that  I  set  a 
watch,  and  this  is  the  result.  If  those  letters  were  submitted  to  Lord  Bosemary, 
Lord  and  Lady  Chevychase,  and  then  to  Lady  Mayrose,  I  think  there  would  be  a 
scandal  which  would  put  our  immaculate  enemy  in  a  new  light  before  his  admirers." 

"Yes,  I  will  go  to  Springfield  to-morrow  morning,"  muttered  Grace  in  a  hard 
exulting  voice  as  she  folded  the  letters  and  put  them  into  her  pocket. 

But  then  Prince  Casino  spoke,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  strange  amazement — 
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"  Ah  mon  dieu  !  zese  Englishmen  zey  are  all  ze  same  !  Zey  walk  about  with 
ze  Holy  Bible  under  zeir  arms,  and  when  you  look  you  find  zey  have  all  some 
female'skeleton  in  zeir  cupboards  ! " 

CHAPTEE  III. 

A    DISPLAY    OF    FORCE. 

Anyone  who  had  seen  Grace  Marvell  dress  for  her  expedition  to  Springfield 
would  have  thought  she  was  going  to  see  somebody  whose  admiration,  and  not 
whose  fear  and  hatred,  she  wished  to  excite. 

She  put  on  a  black  velvet  dress  profusely  flounced  with  lace,  and  a  jacket 
richly  trimmed  with  Siberian  sable.  Her  bonnet  was  of  velvet,  with -a  trimming 
of  grey  ostrich  feathers  ;  and  as  it  was  small,  after  the  modern  fashion,  it  seemed 
to  be  imbedded  in  the  clusters  of  her  splendid  chestnut  hair  crimped  up  around  it. 
She  wore  pearl-grey  gloves,  to  match  with  the  feathers  in  her  bonnet ;  and  by 
some  contrivance  known  to  ladies  the  velvet  dress  could  be  looped  up  in  front  for 
walking,  over  an  underskirt  of  grey  quilted  satin  ;  but  it  could  not  be  looped  up 
behind,  where  it  flowed  majestically  for  a  yard  or  two,  being  presumably  not 
meant  for  walking. 

Lady  Canonlaugh  was  to  accompany  Grace  to  Springfield  for  propriety's  sake, 
but  to  remain  outside  in  the  landau  during  the  visit.  She  was  a  handsome 
woman,  too,  despite  her  sanctimonioiis  virtues,  and  arrayed  herself  more  sumptu- 
ously than  ever  now,  out  of  Grace's  money.  Lord  Canonlaugh  had  never  been 
rich,  and,  since  his  circumstances  had  become  reduced  owing  to  his  lavish  expendi- 
ture in  secret  "good  works,"  as  his  friends  piously  put  it,  his  wife  had  extended 
her  income  by  the  traditional  means  of  patronizing  city  ladies,  presenting  them  at 
court,  and  so  forth.  She  had  concluded  a  very  straightforward  bargain  with  Grace, 
from  whom  she  was  to  receive  £2,000  for  a  twelve  month's  chaperonage,  and 
another  £2,000  as  bonus  en  presenting  her  at  the  next  Birthday  Drawing-room. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  sot  metier,  as  our  friends  over  the  channel  say. 

The  two  ladies  started  for  Springfield  very  soon  after  nine,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  their  carriage  passed  the  lodge  gates  and  swept  up  the  avenue. 
Grace  had  often  crossed  Springfield  Park  in  her  walks  while  she  was  teacher  at  the 
Penny  village  schools,  but  she  had  never  entered  the  quadrangle  of  the  Hall.  It's 
princely  grandeur  impressed  her.  She  had  sat  very  erect  driving  through  the 
Penny  grounds  and  through  Hiveborough  ;  for,  encountering  at  every  step  persons 
who  had  known  her  in  her  humbler  days,  she  loved,  woman  wise,  to  show  them  a 
proud  face  now,  and  to  ignore  them  haughtily,  or  to  bow  to  them  with  queenly 
condescension,  according  as  they  boorishly  stared  at  her  or  lifted  their  hats.  But 
Springfield  Hall  made  her  feel  humble  ;  it  was  so  exactly  the  place  over  which  she 
would  have  desired  to  rule  could  she  have  fulfilled  her  ambition  !  The  spired 
chapel  to  the  right,  and  the  ancient  banqueting-hall  to  the  left  rose  with  stately 
beauty  in  the  sunlit  air,  speaking  of  a  nobility  which  was  not  of  yesterday,  and  of 
lordship  acquired  by  other  methods  than  money  hunting. 

As  the  carriage  shot  through  the  quadrangle  gateway,  flanked  by  its  two  tall 
towers,  a  telegraph  boy  scampered  over  the  grass-plat,  bearing  one  of  those  300- 
word  messages  which  haunt  the  rural  retreats  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Before  the 
landau  could  reach  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  main  block  of  buildings,  a 
footman  in  black  silk  stockings,  epaulettes,  and  aiglets,  issued,  and  ran  down  the 
steps  to  ascertain  the  visitor's  good  pleasure.  But  Lord  Mayrose  was  not  at  home. 
"His  Lordship  went  out  on  horseback  about  ten  minutes  ago,  ma'am,  but 
did  not  leave  word  whether  he  should  return  before  mid-day,"  said  the  domestic. 
"  His  Lordship  is  going  up  to  London  by  the  one  o'clock  train  to  attend  a  Cabinet 
Council.  Lady  Mayrose  is  indoors,  ma'am." 

The  Countess  intimated  that  it  was  Lord  Mayrose  who  was  in  request,  but 
added,  unconcernedly,  that  she  should  call  another  day,  and  ordered  that  the  coach- 
man should  drive  home.  The  landau  broke  into  motion  again,  and  swept  round 
the  drive,  but  once  it  was  clear  of  the  quadrangle  Lady  Canonlaugh  turned  to 
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Grace,  who  was  crestfallen,  and  said  hurriedly,  "Depend  on  it,  Lord  Mayrose  has 
gone  to  see  that  minx  of  a  girl.  If  we  go  towards  Elmwood  we  shall  be  almost  sure 
to  overtake  him  or  meet  him  as  he  returns.  Shall  we  try  ?" 

"By  all  means,"  answered  Grace,  rallying  ;  and  she  pulled  the  check-string. 
A  front  window  was  let  down,  and  before  the  footman  had  time  to  alight,  the 
coachman  was  told  to  drive  towards  Elmwood  at  his  best  speed. 

The  distance  from  Springfield  to  the  outskirts  of  Elmwood  Park  was  about 
fifteen  miles  ;  but  the  roads  were  good,  and  Sir  Ham's  horses  were  tall,  strong  ani- 
mals, stepping  capitally.  They  were  not  four  minutes  clearing  the  first  mile,  and 
here  there  was  a  toll-gate,  where  Lady  Canon  laugh  enquired  whether  Lord  May- 
rose  had  passed  that  morning.  His  lordship  had  ridden  by  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  said  the  toll  woman  ;  and  a  similar  answer  was  received  at  another 
gate,  seven  miles  further  on,  only  this  time  the  pursued  peer  had  obtained  half  an 
hour's  advance.  "Never  mind,"  remarked  Lady  Canonlaugh,  "we  are  sure  to 
fall  in  with  him." 

It  was  extraordinary,  this  pleasure  which  the  Countess  took  in  the  prospective 
discomfiture  of  a  man  who  had  never  offended  her  ;  but  have  we  not  all  met  with 
persons  whose  principal  happiness  is  derived  from  the  misfortunes  of  their  neigh- 
bours ?  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  first  joined  in  the  outcry  against  Mayrose  because 
it  was  the  fashionable  thing  to  do  among  her  set,  and  because  when  anybody's 
doings  were  impugned  on  moral  grounds  her  ladyship  was  always  foremost  in  the 
clamour,  on  a  well-known  principle  common  to  those  who  cry  "  Stop  thief  I"  By 
and  bye  the  marked  contempt  which  Mayrose's  wife  had  evinced  towards  her  on 
several  occasions,  and  especially  the  spiteful  little  epigram  which  she  had  one  even- 
ing launched  against  her,  had  converted  the  strife  into  a  woman's  animosity,  des- 
perately venomous  ;  and  now  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  an  extra  reason  for  plotting 
against  Mayrose  in  her  desire  to  aid  Grace.  As  for  Grace  herself,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  she  should  stand  up  for  the  imperilled  Loan  with  all  her  might.  The 
loan  was  her  work,  and  her  feminine  vanity  was  interested  in  its  not  turning  out  a 
disastrous  speculation  ;  besides,  now  that  Sir  Ham  was  evidently  tottering  towards 
his  grave,  Grace's  future  husband  Jiad  diplomatically  hinted  the  desirability  of 
looking  with  vigilance  after  the  old  Knight's  money,  seeing  that  every  farthing  of 
it  would  devolve  upon  her.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  would  be  Sir  Ham's  sole 
heiress  ;  she  wished  to  be  so  now,  first  for  Prince  Casino's  sake,  and  secondly  to 
frustrate  Mayrose  of  the  inheritance ;  but  there  was,  evidently  some  secret  and 
deeper  motive  for  her  rancour  against  the  peer  than  6"6uld  be  seen  on  the  surface. 

So  the  landau  thundered  over  the  roads,  and  with  its  speed  rose  the  excitement 
of  this  man-chase.  Villages  were  passed,  roadside  inns  with  painted  sign-boards, 
barns  covered  with  posters  of  the  recent  election,  and  droves  of  mooing  cattle  plod- 
ding to  market.  Once  or  twice  groups  of  fox-hunters  riding  to  meet  in  pink  were 
overtaken  and  passed,  and  then  a  batch  of  sportsmen  climbing  over  a  stile  with 
guns  on  their  shoulders  to  go  and  make  their  best  of  the  coverts  before  the  new 
People's  Parliament  effected  a  ruthless  sweep  of  all  game  laws.  The  morning  was 
gloriously  fine,  and  the  horses  were  little  tired  by  the  sharpness  of  their  pace.  In 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  palisades  round  Elmwood  Park  came  in  view,  and 
beside  a  lodge  gate  a  young  bumpkin  was  seen  walking  up  and  down,  leading  a 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

"  That  is  Lord  Mayrose's  horse,"  broke  out  Lady  Canonlaugh.  "  We  are  for- 
tunate ;  I  know  the  place  where  the  pair  meet,  and  if  we  go  into  the  park  we  may 
stand  behind  the  trees  and  hear  them  say  good-bye.  You  can  accost  my  lord 
immediately  afterwards." 

The  carriage  stopped,  the  ladies  descended,  and  the  coachman  was  told  to  turn 
round  and  wait  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  further  down  the  road.  Lady  Canon- 
laugh  led  the  way,  and  pushed  back  the  lodge  gate,  which  was  only  closed  by  a 
latch,  then  struck  across  a  track  of  turf  and  so  into  a  small  wood.  Grace  followed 
as  fast  as  her  trailing  dress  would  permit. 

Both  ladies  cut  rather  odd  figures  stepping  over  the  wet  ground  in  their  rich 
attire.  The  grass  was  strewn  with  brown  chestnut  leaves,  and  yellow  leaves  of  acacia 
water-soaked,  with  prickly  husks  of  horse-chestnuts  and  beech-nuts,  and  with 
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rotten  twigs  which  crackled  under  their  feet.  From  the  tree  branches  above  drops 
of  water  fell  on  them  as  the  sun  was  melting  the  night's  hoar-frost,  and  a  slow  per- 
sisting sound  of  dripping  was  heard  everywhere  around. 

Lady  Canonlaugh's  ardour  put  her  in  spirits,  and  made  her  active.  She  knew 
her  way  and  went  straight,  lifting  up  her  long  skirts,  but  displaying  no  care  to 
choose  her  path.  Full  five  minutes  she  walked,  then,  suddenly  putting  her  finger 
on  her  lips,  halted,  to  allow  Grace  to  reach  her.  "  There,  to  the  left !"  she  whis- 
pered. Grace  looked  and  saw  a  piece  of  ornamental  water,  surmounted  by  some 
artificial  rockwork  which  formed  a  cascade.  Above  the  rocks  was  a  belvidere,  like 
a  small  Grecian  temple,  which  in  summer  was  doubtless  used  for  picnics,  or  as 
shelter  against  storms.  It  was  evident  that  from  the  height  a  view  of  the  country 
for  miles  round  could  be  obtained,  and  it  was  consequently  a  good  trysting-place  for 
any  lovers  who  had  cause  to  fear  surprises.  They  would  have  been  able  to  fly  long 
before  the  searchers  whom  they  had  sighted  could  reach  them. 

"  That  is  where  they  are,"  murmured  Lady  Canonlaugh.  "  They  may  have 
perceived  the  carriage  coming  down  the  road,  but  they  have  not  seen  us  approach- 
ing, for  we  were  masked  by  the  trees,  and  then  they  don't  suspect  they  have  been 
watched.  Let  us  wait  here— we  shall  see  them  come  out." 

Grace  instinctively  held  her  breath,  and  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
which  she  was  obliged  to  stand  still,  seemed  a  weary  while  to  her  impatience.  She 
hugged  her  sable  muff  closer  to  her,  and  as  the  blood  had  rushed  to  her  face  she 
felt  her  feet  growing  cold.  Her  companion  remained  impassive,  and  several  times 
allayed  Grace's  fears  when  the  latter  mistook  the  rustling  of  twigs  for  advancing 
footsteps.  But  at  last  their  watching  was  rewarded.  A  violet  skirt  glanced  on  the 
summit  of  the  rocks,  and  Zellie  Carol  appeared  with  Mayrose  at  her  side.  She 
had  a  half  veil  over  her  face,  and  Mayrose  preceded  her  by  a  few  steps,  to  assist 
her  in  descending  the  steep.  Resting  one  hand  confidingly  on  his  arm,  she  held 
up  the  other  buried  in  her  seal-skin  muff  to  balance  herself,  and  by  quick  stages 
she  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent.  Here,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  brook 
or  ditch,  for  Mayrose  took  Zellie  by  the  waist  and  lifted  her  over  the  obstacle, 
then  they  advanced  together  into  the  open,  and  Lady  Canonlaugh,  pulling  at  Grace's 
.sleeves,  ejaculated  under  her  breath,  u  Now  see  them  !  " 

Never  guessing  they  were  being  watched,  the  two  lovers  had  paused  to  say 
good-bye.  They  Iiad  joined  hands,  and  at  the  moment  of  parting  Zellie  put  up 
her  face  and  Mayrose  kissed  her.  Lady  Canonlaugh  broke  into  a  dry  and  well- 
pleased  laugh  ;  and,  pointing  to  Zellie,  who  had  walked  away  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  a  female  figure  which  had  emerged  from  behind  some  trees.  "  There, 
that  is  her  maid,  the  jade  who  sold  me  the  letters,  and  who  mounts  guard  for 
them.  You  can  join  Mayrose  now,  dear,  and  I  will  go  back  to  the  carriage  and 
wait  for  you.  Good  hope  and  luck  ! '' 

If  the  blessings  of  such  women  as  Lady  Canonlaugh  inspire  trustfulness,  Grace 
must  have  walked  forward  confidently  enough.  Anyhow  she  left  her  shelter  with 
deliberate  steps,  and  went  to  meet  Mayrose  as  he  returned  by  a  by-path  leading  to 
the  wood.  She  had  about  a  hundred  yards  of  ground  to  cross,  and  Mayrose  did 
not  see  her,  for  he  had  turned  his  back  to  the  wind  to  light  a  cigar.  When  he  had 
thrown  away  his  fusee,  he  came  straight  along  with  downcast  eyes  but  quick  steps, 
dressed  in  a  shooting-coat  and  hat,  and  switching  a  riding-whip  in  his  hands.  He 
did  not  become  aware  of  Grace's  presence  till  he  was  close  to  her,  and  then  he 
stopped. 

"You  here,  Miss  Mawell  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  meet  you." 

"  You  know  I  was  here,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  been  watching  you  since  you  took  leave  of  Lady  Azalea  Carol." 

He  threw  an  astonished  glance  at  her,  but  it  was  one  more  of  enquiry  than  of 
alarm.  "  Your  business  must  be  very  pressing  ?"  he  said. 

"It  is  very  pressing,"  answered  Grace,  a  little  disconcerted  by  his  calmness, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  she  remained  silent  to  collect  herself  for  what  she  was  going 
to  say.  Then,  looking  fixedly  at  him  :  "  Lord  Mayrose,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
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service  which,  I  trust,  you  will  grant  in  the  interest  of  your  father-in-law's  fortune, 
which  is  menaced." 

Mayrose  made  no  reply,  and  Grace  proceeded  to  prefer  her  request.  The  peer 
had  turned,  and  the  two  walked  slowly  side  by  side  away  from  the  lodge-gate,  he 
listening  and  she  continuing  to  speak  in  a  tone  which  she  meant  to  be  firm  but 
which  was  spasmodical.  ^IMayrose's  cold,  nonchalant  politeness  disturbed  her  more 
and  more.  She  had  expected  some  exclamation,  some  token  of  impatience  or  aver- 
sion which  should  have  given  her  the  mastery  and  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  rais- 
ing her  voice.  But  her  interlocutor's  attitude  was  that  of  the  perfect  man  of  the 
world — surprised  or  frightened  at  nothing.  He  lent  ear  to  everything  she  had  to 
say  without  pronouncing  a  word  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Grace  had  finished  speak- 
ing that  he  remarked  coldly  : 

"  If  I  have  understood  you  rightly,  you  wish  me  to  advise  the  condonation  of 
two  revolting  murders  in  order  that  a  speculation  in  which  you  have  an  interest 
may  not  suffer  ?" 

"  I  want  more  than  that,  Lord  Mayrose,"  rejoined  Grace,  positively  ;  u  I  think 
you  can  lend  your  influence  to  getting  Rio-Brigande  recognized  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  ought  to  do  it.  The  act  would  consolidate  the  power  of  Senor  Des« 
camisado,  and  do  more  good  to  English  investors  than  if  you  exacted  heavy  atone- 
ment from  such  a  weak  State  for  two  murders  which,  after  all,  appear  to  have  been 
accidental." 

11 1  must  remind  you  that  I  am  not  Foreign  Secretary,  Miss  Marvell." 

"  That  is  only  a  subterfuge.  You  have  quite  power  enough  in  the  Cabinet  to 
do  what  you  choose." 

"I  probably  shall  not  choose  to  do  what  you  require.     I  have  been  informed 
of  that  Rio-Brigande  outrage,  and  if  the  question  is  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  I 
'shall  have  to  consider  other  issues  than  that  of  your  fortune." 

"  Tour  father-in-law's  fortune,  if  you  please — not  mine." 

"  I  believe  it  is  much  the  same  thing,  Miss  Marvell." 

Grace  bit  her  lips,  reddening,  and  paused. 

"  Am  I  to  conclude,  then,  that  you  refuse  my  demands  ?" 

"  I  must  decline  to  go  into  any  matter  of  Government  with  you — that  is  all/ 

"That  is  official  evasion,  my  lord.  But  you  seem  to  forget  that  I  can  force 
you  to  be  explicit !  "  exclaimed  Grace,  with  animation.  "  What  if  I  acquainted 
your  wife  and  Lady  Rosemary  with  what  I  have  seen  this  morning — what  if  I  told 
them  that  you  constantly  hold  meetings  with  Lady  Azalea  Carol  in  that  summer- 
house  ? " 

"  You  may  do  so  if  you  please,"  said  Mayrose,  quietly.  "  Your  affirmation 
would  not  weigh  for  an  instant  against  my  formal  denial." 

uMy  solitary  affirmation  might  not,  but  I  can  produce  a  witness  who  saw 
you  ! " 

"  If  that  witness  be  Lady  Canonlaugh,  who  lives  with  you,  her  evidence  would 
be  worth  even  less  than  yours,  and  I  do  not  advise  Lady  Canonlaugh  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  drive  me  to  reprisals/' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lord  Mayrose,  you  seem  to  have  learned  to  consider  yourself 
invulnerable  in  office  !  "  cried  Grace,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

She  was  growing  exasperated  under  that  imperturbable  coolness  which  is  the 
most  irritating  weapon  that  can  be  used  against  a  woman. 

"-  So  you  defy  me,"  added  she,  tauntingly,  "and  you  are  ready  fco  deny  a 
fact  sworn  to  by  two  witnesses — you,  the  man  of  stainless  honour,  who  have  been 
lifted  up  as  an  example  to  other  men  !  But  there  are  things  against  which  even 
the  denial  of  one  so  pure  as  yourself  will  not  avail,  Lord  Mayrose.  I  happen  to 
possess  two  letters,  one  written  by  yourself,  the  other  by  Lady  Azalea  Carol — two 
love  letters — which  would  place  you'  in  strange  embarrassment,  if  made  use  of  by 
me  !" 

"  You  have  no  such  letters,"  said  Mayrose,  quite  calmly. 

"I  beg  to  assure  you  of  the  contrary,"  said  Grace:  "and  what  is  more,  I 
swear  these  letters  shall  be  shown  to  your  wife  and  Lady  Rosemary,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  dare  me  !  " 
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"  I  dare  you  to  produce  any  letters  that  are  not  forgeries,"  was  May  rose's 
tranquil  answer,  and  he  composedly  nipped  away  the  ash  of  his  cigar  which  he  had 
allowed  to  become  exhausted. 

Grace  stood  and  quivered  with  baffled  fury  and  doubt.  Mayrose's  indifference 
was  so  complete  that  she  came  to  wonder  whether  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  not  been 
misled  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  then, 
resolvin^  to  convince  herself  by  one  stroke  whether  Mayrose's  security  was  real  or 
assumed*  she  plunged  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  drew  out  the  letters.  Retreat- 
ing some  steps,  she  held  up  both  notes,  displayed  so  that  they  might  be  quite  out 
of  his  reach.  "  There,  Lord  Mayrose  !  do  you  recognize  your  handwriting,  and 
the  paper  stamped  with  your  arms  ?  And  do  you  recognize  Lady  Azalea's  hand  ? 
Will  you  call  these  letters  forgeries  now  ?" 

"No  !  "  cried  Mayrose,  rousing  himself  up  with  an  abruptness  which  showed 
what  an  effort  his  previous  self -constraint  must  have  cost  him.  His  face  glowed 
upon  her  with  anger  and  determination.  "  All  ]  wanted  to  know,  Miss  Mar  veil, 
was  whether  your  threats  were  worth  heeding.  And  now  you  will  please  to  give 
up  those  notes." 

"  Oive  them  up  ?     Never — not  to  you  ! '  \ 

"  Then  I  shall  take  them  from  you  by  force." 

"By  force?"  laughed  Grace,  derisively.  "0,  I  have  awakened  you  at  last 
from  your  apathy  !  A  moment  ago  you  talked  of  defending  yourself  by  falsehood  ; 
now  you  propose  to  use  your  strength  againt  a  woman !  But  I  am  no  weak-limbed 
girl,  and  can  protect  myself."  Saying  which  she  restored  the  letters  to  her  pocket, 
and  placed  over  the  pocket  her  right  hand  in  the  muff. 

"  If  you  are  strong  you  will  find  I  am  stronger,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  put  me 
to  the  test,"  replied  Mayrose,  firmly.  "  Listen,  Miss  Marvell :  for  some  time  you 
have  been  my  enemy,  I  do  not  know  why.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
you  I  tried  to  render  you  a  service,  and  if  I  failed  it  was  because  the  difficulties 
against  which  I  had  to  contend  were  too  many  for  me.  No  one  could  regret  this 
more  than  I  did,  and  I  sufficiently  proved  it,  for  in  taking  up  your  father's  case  I 
made  myself  powerful  foes  whose  vindictiveness  is  far  from  being  yet  appeased. 
Nevertheless  you  have  not  ceased  to  wish  me  evil.  You  circumvented  my  unhappy 
father-in-law,  and  incensed  his  mind  against  my  wife  and  me  ;  you  have  taken  pos- 
session of  his  fortune,  and  I  was  unable  to  do  my  duty  in  retraining  you,  for  I  was 
so  delicately  situated  that  any  interference  on  my  part  might  have  been  attributed 
to  mercenary  motives.  What  more  you  have  done  I  cannot  exactly  conjecture,  but 
there  were  mysterious  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  my  mother-in-law, 
which  are  best  known  to  your  conscience." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  accuse  me  of  murder,  too!"  broke  out  Grace  excitedly, 
and  letting  slip  the  word  "too  "  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  somebody  has  already  suspected  you,"  retorted  May- 
rose,  casting  a  cool  glance  at  her.  "I  do  not  accuse  you,  for  I  have  no  proofs,  and  do 
not  desire  to  wrong  you.  But  now  I  find  you  armed  with  two  letters  which,  in  your 
hands,  might  be  instruments,  not  of  just  revenge  for  any  evil  I  have  done. you,  but 
of  wanton  enmity,  and  I  must  defend'  myself.  On  one  hand  I  have  to  take 
account  of  the  peace  of  my  wife  and  of  the  honour  of  an  eminent  family  which  you 
would  destroy.  On  the  other  lies  the  alternative  of  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  a  woman.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Marvell,  I  shall  not  hesitate." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  in  which  he  had  said  this,  and  Grace  receded 
another  step  ;  but  she  laughed  provokingly. 

"  Eeally,  Lord  Mayrose,  one  would  think  you  were  addressing  a  lord-worship- 
ping multitude  instead  of  a  woman  who  can  see  through  all  the  hypocrisy  of  your 
character !  You  talk  of  the  peace  of  your  wife  and  the  honour  of  the  Carols ;  I  sup- 
pose you  were  consulting  that  peace  and  honour  when  you  made  of  Lady  Azalea 
your  mistress?" 

"  Lady  Azalea  and  myself  are  both  innocent  of  the  degradation  you  impute  to 
us,"  replied  Mayrose,  without  anger.  "If  I  were  speaking  to  anyone  but  yourself 
I  should  prove  this ;  but  as  I  am  indifferent  to  your  good  opinion  I  shall  not  under- 
take a  justification.  I  must  ask  you  to  return  those  letters." 
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"  I  shall  not  return  them,  Lord  Mayrose ;  and  if  you  make  another  step  forward 
I  shall  scream  for  help  and  denounce  you." 

Mayrose  looked  around.  "  Pray  consider  that  we  are  half  a  mile  from  any 
human  ear,  and  resistance  will  not  help  you  in  the  least." 

This  was  true.  In  strolling  along  they  had  passed  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
crossed  a  path,  and  were  now  close  to  a  clump  of  oaks.  Grace  turned  her  glance 
about  and  saw  some  sheep  browsing  in  the  distance,  the  trees  before  her  denuded 
of  their  leaves,  the  steeple  of  a  church  a  full  mile  away.  She  was  frightened  ;  and 
yet — half  daunted  by  the  demeanour  of  this  man  who  threatened  her — she  felt  a 
thrill  ran  over  her  which  was  not  of  terror.  There  rose  before  her  the  recollection 
of  the  days  when  she  had  stood  alone  with  him  and  pleaded  for  her  father.  Other 
thoughts  than  those  of  her  father's  wrongs  had  invaded  her  mind  then,  but  he  had 
been  cold  as  a  judge,  and  she  had  left  him  with  a  rankling  sense  of  being  spurned, 
which  had  never  been  obliterated.  And  now,  with  a  woman's  admiration  of  his 
fearlessness — aye,  and  for  his  scorn  of  her — she  found  him  tenfold  more  manly  than 
he  had  seemed  to  Jier  on  that  day  when  she  had  become  his  enemy. 

"  Miss  Marvell,  I  ask  you  again,  will  you  return  me  those  letters  ?" 

"  No."  panted  Grace. 

Mayrose  dropped  his  riding- whip  and  cigar,  and  advanced  fastening  hfs  eyes  on 
hers  as  if  he  were  going  to  wrestle  with  a  man.  Fascinated  by  his  gaze,  she 
clutched  her  pocket  with  one  hand,  and  raised  the  other  to  protect  herself.  She 
might  have  struck  him,  but  her  wrist  in  descending  fell  into  a  grasp  firm  yet  soft 
as  the  padded  manacles  used  to  shackle  the  insane.  With  gentle  painless  force  he 
drew  the  imprisoned  hand  behind  her  back,  unclasped  the  fingers  of  the  other, 
which  clung  to  the  velvet  of  her  dress,  and  having  enclosed  both  wrists  in  his  right 
hand,  he  dipped  his  left  into  her  pocket.  The  touch  of  a  professional  searcher 
could  not  have  been  lighter  than  his,  as  he  felt  for  the  letters  and  recovered  them. 
During  this  time  Grace  did  not  struggle.  She  set  her  teeth,  stiffened  her  limbs 
into  rigidity,  and  threw  back  her  flushed  face,  closing  her  eyes.  When  Mayrose 
had  released  her  she  clenched  her  hand  and  gasped  hysterically,  "  Oh,  you  coward!" 

Mayrose  had  stooped  to  pick  up  her  muff,  which  had  fallen.  He  brushed  it 
with  his  sleeve,  and  restored  it  to  her. 

"I  am  really  sorry  that  you  should  have  driven  me  to  this  extremity,  Miss 
Marvell.  You  cannot  be  more  ashamed  of  this  scene  than  I  am  ;  but  in  a  better 
mood  you  will  recognize  that  you  left  me  no  option.  Your  shortest  way  out  of  the 
grounds  lies  by  that  bridle-path.  Good  moming." 

CHAPTEE  IV. 
"NIL  CONSCIRE  SIBI  NULLA  PALLESCERE  CULPA." 

When  Grace  returned  to  her  carriage  she  was  like  a  woman  who  has  been 
struck,  but  Lady  Canonlaugh  could  obtain  no  details  from  her  as  to  what  had 
passed.  She  sat  huddled  in  a  corner  and  stared  out  of  the  window,  her  lips  twitch- 
ing convulsively.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  two  letters  which  filled  her  with  rage 
and  humiliation,  but  the  thought  of  the  unlimited  contempt  which  Mayrose  must 
have  felt  for  her  to  have  dared  offer  her  violence  as  he  had  done.  He  had  treated 
her  like  a  common  criminal,  or  like  a  noxious  animal  that  must  be  muzzled — he  who 
she  knew  would  not  have  dared  lift  even  a  rough  glance  on  any  woman  whom  he 
had  respected.  Lady  Canonlaugh's  curiosity  simmered  into  fidgets  when  she  saw 
two  tears  start  from  Grace's  eyes  and  roll  down  her  cheeks.  At  that  moment  Grace 
was  muttering  :  "He  despises  me  ;  well,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  !  When  I 
have  blasted  his  life,  and  brought  him  to  his  knees  at  my  feet,  perhaps  he  will  re- 
pent and  wish  he  had  made  a  friend  of  me." 

Meanwhile,  Mayrose,  having  turned  his  back  upon  Grace,  paused  under  the 
oaks  to  watch  her  leave  the  park.  Then  he  drew  his  watch — it  was  a  quarter  past 


eleven,  and  he  had  arranged  to  catch  the  one   o'clock  train  from  Hiveborough,  to 
attend  the  Cabinet  Council  in  London.     "  I  can't  help  it," 


he  murmured,  "I  am 
bound  to  warn  Zellie  ;"  and  he  set  off  running  across  the  park  at  full  speed,  clear- 
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ing  a  brook  and  a  flight  of  hurdles  in  his  course,  and  making  a  flock  of  sheep  scam- 
per away  in  affright  before  him.  Luckily,  Zellie  had  gone  to  visit  the  sick  child  of 
a  lodge-keeper  before  returning  home,  and  Mayrose  came  in  sight  of  her  and  her 
maid°when  they  were  still  half  a  mile  from  the  Hall.  An  instinct  seemed  to  ap- 
prise Zellie  that  she  was  being  followed,  for  she  abruptly  stopped  and  glanced 
round.  Perceiving  Mayrose,  she  left  her  maid  and  walked  rapidly  to  meet  him. 
There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but  a  look  of  apprehension  also. 

•'Zellie,  what  I  have  long  feared  has  happened  !"  panted  Mayrose.  "We 
have  been  spied  upon,  and  Lady  Canonlaugh  and  Miss  Marvell  are  in  possession 
of  our  secret.  I  have  just  been  threatened." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  Lady  Canonlaugh,"  answered  Zellie,  promptly. 

"But  I  am,  dear,  for  both  our  sakes,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  cease  to  see  each  other  until  I  can  devise  some  plan  for  our  meeting  in  safe- 
ty. We  must  be  prepared  now  to  be  denounced  through  anonymous  letters." 

The  smile  had  faded  from  Zellie's  face,  and  she  was  pouting  like  a  spoiled  child 
who  is  being  baulked  of  some  pleasure. 

"You  know  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  anonymous  letters.  When  our 
meetings  began  I  asked  papa  to  let  me  act  as  his  secretary — all  the  letters  he  re- 
ceives pass  through  my  hands,  and  you  see  those  that  are  sent  to  your  wife." 

"  We  can  neither  of  us  be  sure  of  seeing  all  the  letters  that  are  sent,  darling. 
Lord  Rosemary  is  in  London  now,  and  may  receive  a  letter  at  his  office  or  club  ; 
and  a  note  can  be  delivered  to  my  wife  whilst  I  am  away.  I  assure  you  we  must 
be  careful,  for  our  enemies  are  determined.  See,  here  are  a  couple  of  our  letters 
which  Miss  Marvell  procured  somehow — from  your  maid,  as  I  suppose." 

Zellie  turned  the  letters  over.  "  Oh,  the  false-hearted  creature  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Why,  Stitchett  told  me  this  letter  had  been  blown  out  of  her  hand  as 
she  was  crossing  Elmwood  Bridge,  and  she  came  back  asking  me  to  write  another. 
Your  letter  I  never  saw  at  all,  for  she  brought  me  a  verbal  message,  with  the 
excuse  that  you  were  too  busy  to  write.  I'll  dismiss  her  this  day  !  " 

"  No  ;  that's  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  ;  don't  even  reproach  the  woman. 
We  must  pay  her  twice  as  well  in  the  future  ;  that's  all.  But  you  see,  dear,  how 
completely  we  are  at  other  people's  mercy.  I  shall  reflect  to-day  on  what  had  best 
be  done,  and  hope  to  send  Leech  with  a  note  to  you  to-morrow." 

Zellie,  however,  had  relapsed  into  her  petulant  mood.  Her  eyes  were  cast  on 
the  ground,  and  she  pushed  a  hole  in  the  gravel  of  the  pathway  with  the  point  of 
her  small  boot. 

"  I  see  what  it  is,  Freddy,"  she  said,  mournfully,  "  You  have  grown  tired  of 
our  meetings,  and  want  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  with  me." 

"  That  is  unreasonable,  Zellie,"  replied  Mayrose,  quite  gently.  ' '  You  know 
it  has  always  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  meet  you." 

"  Pleasure  !  Oh,  you  talk  of  it  in  those  cold  words,^  when  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  me.  Men  don't  imagine  what  we  girls  can  suffer  !  I  shall  go  home 
now  and  fancy  all  sorts  of  things.  Just  this  moment  I  suspected  that  these  letters 
might  never  have  fallen  into  anybody's  hands,  but  that  you  had  invented  that 
story  to  frighten  me.  You  see  what  a  state  of  mind  I  am  in,  and  it  is  cruel  to 
torment  me  in  that  way." 

"Don't  let  yourself  be  tormented,  dear.  Go  home  quietly,  and  put  faith  in 
me.  You  know  I  have  never  deceived  you.'1 

Zellie  was  crying. 

"No,  you  have  never  deceived  me,"  she  sobbed;  "and  oh,  Freddy,  don't 
alter  towards  me.  If  you  grow  tired  of  me,  don't  let  me  see  it.  Bear  with  me  in 
pity,  Jor  my  life  would  end  if  you  abandoned  me." 

"You  know  what  our  compact  is,  Zellie,"  said  Mayrose,  affectionately,  but 
very  gravely.  "  I  promised  we  should  continue  to  see  each  other  until  you  your- 
self put  an  end  to  our  meetings  ;  and  I  left  you  sole  judge  as  to  the  moment  for 
doing  this." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  it  cannot  be  for  a  long  time  yet,"  faltered  Zellie,  quickly,  as 
she  clung  to  his  arm  and  nestled  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  "  Some  day  when 
I  am  stronger  ;  but  at  present  I  am  weak,  and  the  effort  would  break  me.  I  never 
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knew  what  happiness  was  till  within  these  last  months  ;  and  it  is  too  soon,  dearest 
— mnch  too  soon — to  destroy  my  short  glimpse  of  paradise." 

"  Whatever  promise  I  make  you,  dear,  I  shall  adhere  to  at  any  risk  to  myself," 
answered  Mayrose,  taking  Zellie's  handkerchief  out  of  her  hands,  and  softly  drying 
her  eyes  ;  and  after  he  had  soothed  her  with  a  few  more  words  he  parted  from  her 
kissing  her,  as  before,  on  the  forehead." 

Any  eavesdropper  who  should  have  witnessed  the  above  scene  would  have 
noticed  that  ZelhVs  manner  was  like  that  of  a  person  lately  recovered  from  a 
mental  disorder,  and  he  would  have  seen  that  May  rose's  demeanour  towards  her 
was  characterized  chiefly  by  its  studied  patience.  But  the  eavesdropper  would 
have  concluded,  as  Lady  Canonlaugh  had  done,  that  the  relations  between  a  mar- 
ried man  and  a  young  girl  who  thus  held  stolen  meetings,  with  a  servant  maid  for 
their  accomplice,  were  full  of  guilt. 

The  eavesdropper  -would  have  been  wrong.  After  that  unhappy  day  when  she 
had  been  goaded  by  her  despair  into  attempting  Lord  Hornette's  life,  Zellie  had  fled 
to  Mayrose,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse  and  wildness  poured  out  her  confession, 
and  declared  to  him  that  she  could  not  master  her  love.  Mayrose  then  endured  an 
hour  of  horrible  temptation.  Thinking  that  Zellie's  crime  would  quickly  become 
public,  he  was  sorely  moved  by  the  devil  to  elope  with  her,  and  live  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  foreign  seclusion  ;  but  he  conquered  this  temptation — conquered  it  by 
one  of  those  strong,  heart-wringing  efforts  which  are  surely  accounted  of  more 
worth  above  than  the  blamelessness  of  those  who  have  never  been  tempted.  He 
dismissed  Zellie  by  fixing  her  an  appointment  for  the  morrow,  and  this  gave  him 
the  time  to  learn  that  Zellie's  act  of  folly  would  not  become  public.  Lord  Hornette 
kept  his  secret  like  a  man  of  honour.  Violet  and  her  husband  might  have  suspicions, 
but  they  held  no  proofs  ;  and,  besides,  they  were  interested  above  all  others  in  hush- 
ing up  so  shocking  a  matter.  The  secret,  therefore,  would  rest  between  the  Earl, 
Zellie,  and  Mayrose  himself. 

There  seemed  to  be,  then,  but  one  course  open  to  Mayrose,  and  that  the  con- 
ventional one.  Zellie  was  not  responsible  for  what  she  did — the  madness  of  love 
had  stricken  her.  She  would  certainly  tempt  him  again  and  again,  and,  determined 
as  he  was  to  withstand  a  passion  which  would  lead  to  so  much  scandal  and 
disaster,  one  might  think  that  his  clear  duty  was  to  lay  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  Lady  Kosemary.  Yes,  but  what  have  been  the  results  of  this  course  ?  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  a  man  should  go  and  acquaint  a  mother  with  a  daughter's  aberra- 
tion and  misconduct,  but  if  Mayrose  had  done  this  the  Countess  would  have  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go  abroad,  heart-broken  and  hopeless,  with  Zellie,  or  to  place 
the  afflicted  child  under  restraint ;  and  then  Zellie  must  have  pined  herself  into 
consumption  or  hysteric  lunacy.  Exile  or  confinement  is  no  cure  for  such  passion 
as  Zellie's,  and  Mayrose  felt  that  on  his  decision  depended  the  life  of  the  poor 
young  creature  who  had  given  him  her  love  when  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
accept  it. 

He  took  another  course,  one  that  was  recommended  to  him  by  no  precedent 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  but  was  suggested  by  his  deep  compassion  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  rescue  both  Zellie  and  himself.  Knowing  that  passion  is  stimulated  by 
obstacles,  but  often  yields  to  an  unrestrained  intercourse  of  an  innocent  character, 
he  resolved  to  see  Zellie  often  and  to  try  and  establish  his  relations  with  her  on  a 
permanent  footing  as  between  brother  and  sister.  It  was  apart  bristling  with  diffi- 
culties that  he  had  to  play,  for  if  he  had  shown  any  affectation  of  coldness  he  must 
have  fanned  the  flame  which  he  wished  to  allay,  women  being  all  alike  in  this  par- 
ticular whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  training,  He  had  to  show  himself  natural, 
cheerful,  and  ever- affectionate  without  ardour.  He  had  to  avoid  arousing  Zellie's 
jealousy  by  alluding  unguardedly  to  his  wife,  and  to  refrain  from  feeding  her  admir-. 
ation  for  himself  by  emitting  any  of  those  brilliant  sentiments  that  dazzle  women. 
He  made  himself  humdrum  with  the  object  of  gradually  disenchanting  her ;  he 
talked  with  familiar  prosiness  about  his  daily  doings  and  about  hers;  and  if  ever 
the  conversation  neared  sentimental  ground,  he  brought  it  skilfully  back  to  that  air 
of  lightness  and  brotherly  good  humour  which  surrounds  love  topics  with  a  cooling 
breeze  and  renders  them  almost  inapproachable.  God  knows  what  this  self-discip- 
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line  must  have  cost  him  at  first,  but  little  by  little  he  tutored  himself  to  keep  every 
look  of  his  eye,  every  intonation  of  his  voice  under  control,  so  that  he  came  to  per- 
form his  task  with  a  facility  that  surprised  himself. 

Mayrose  watched  every  symptom  of  Zellie's  revival  with  a  keenness  like  diag- 
nosis ;  and  such  are  the  blessed  effects  of  self-subduing  that  so  far  as  he  himself 
'  was  concerned  he  felt  his  passion  slowly  transform  itself  into  friendly  affection.  He 
also  had  the  inexpressible  relief  of  seeing  Zellie's  health  return,  her  spirits  rise,  and 
her  interest  in  life  come  back  ;  so  that,  although  she  would  still  on  occasions  give 
way  to  fretfulness  and  dejection,  he  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  inducing  her  some 
day  to  marry.  He  would  have  advised  her  to  marry  either  Lord  Heigho  or  Mr. 
Dexter,  had  he  thought  one  of  those  two  would  have  made  her  happy ;  but  he  knew 
that  the  husband  required  was  one  who  would  entirely  devote  himself  to  his  wife,  ' 
and  bear  very  long-sufferingly  with  her  at  first.  Quilpin  Leech,  he  thought,  would 
have  been  just  such  a  man  but  for  his  unaccountable  attachment  to  Grace  Marvell, 
and  Mayrose  had  already  once  or  twice  thrown  him  and  Zellie  together  in  the  trust 
that  they  might  learn  to  like  each  other,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  Lady  Eosemary 
would  now  give  her  consent  to  Zellie's  marriage  with  any  undoubted  gentleman. 
And  if  only  Zellie  could  be  induced  to  marry,  everything  might  come  right ;  the 
affection  of  her  husband  and  the  birth  of  children  would  weave  new  hopes  and  joys 
around  her,  and  complete  the  cure  which  Mayrose  had  undertaken  resolutely,  yet 
with  an  anxiety  and  misgiving  which  words  are  quite  inadequate  to  render. 

Things  had  reached  this  pass  when  Lady  Canonlaugh's  discovery  came  and 
exploded  the  security  in  which  the  suspected  lovers  had  been  living  for  almost  four 
months. 

On  quitting  Zellie,  Mayrose  galloped  homewards  across  fields  at  steeple-chasing 
pace,  and  contrived  to  reach  Springfield  with  just  forty  minutes  to  spare  to  lunch 
and  drive  to  the  station.  He  at  once  sought  Mary,  who  was  going  through  her 
household  accounts  in  her  morning  room,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  come 
up  to  town  with  him. 

"  1  think  the  trip  will  do  you  good,  dear,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  society." 
Mary  jumped  up  with  alacrity.     When  left   alone  she  often  fell  into   melan- 
choly on  account  of  her  father,  and  to  be  with  her  husband  was  her  only  notion  of 
happiness. 

"  I  will  get  ready  at  once,  dear.     Shall  we  go  to  Berkeley  Square  V 
"  No,  to  the  Clarendon,  I  think.     It  is  not  worth  while  taking  up  all  the   ser- 
vants for  a  two  or  three  days'  visit." 

Mary  vanished,  and  in  ten  minutes  reappeared  in  travelling  dress  with  her 
reticule,  having  directed  her  maid  to  follow  by  a  later  train  with  all  those  boxes 
which  are  indispensable  to  ladies  even  when  leaving  home  but  for  half  a  week. 
The  phaeton  was  at  the  door,  and  Mayrose  drove  fast.  He  arrived  at  the  station 
with  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  after  handing  Mary  into  a  reserved  carriage,  had 
time  to  send  a  telegram  ordering  the  coachman  whom  he  kept  in  town  for  such 
emergencies  to  be  in  waiting  with  a  brougham  at  the  terminus. 

Mayrose's  object  in  taking  his  wife  to  London  was,  of  course,  to  remove  her 
from  the  possibility  of  receiving  visits  or  letters  from  Lady  Canonlaugh  or  Grace 
during  his  absence.  He  saw  clearly  now  that  a  game  had  begun  in  which  all  his 
prospects  and  reputation  and  the  happiness  of  his  wife  were  at  stake.  If  Grace 
succeeded  in  proving  his  long  established  relations  with  Zellie,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve that  those  relations  were  pure,  and  his  character  would  crash  down  in  irreme- 
diable ruin.  He  would  have  to  endure  reproach  and  shame  in  their  most  blighting 
form,  and  even  if  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Lady  Rosemary  of  Zellie's  innocence, 
she  would  still  adjudge  him  guilty  of  most  reckless  imprudence.  In  endeavouring 
to  reclaim  Zellie,  Mayrose  had  proposed  to  himself  the  noblest  task  that  could  be 
undertaken  by  a  generous  heart,  but  such  tasks  can  only  be  justified  by  the  most 
complete  success,  and  even  when  they  have  succeeded  the  details  of  them  must  be 
kept  an  eternal  secret,  for  the  world  does  not  believe  in  miracles. 

The  train  that  bore  Mayrose  to  London  was  a  full  one,  for  people  were  hurry- 
ing to  London  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  passenger  held  a  news- 
paper in  which  he  read  the  surprising  results  of  the  General  Election,  and  the  be- 
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wildered  leaders  thereon.  At  the  terminus  Mayrose,  with  Mary  on  his  arm,  con- 
trived to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd  on  the  platform  without  recognition  ; 
but  in  crossing  the  booking-office  he  was  stumbled  upon  by  Mr.  Deedes,  who  was 
hurrying  towards  a  departing  train  with  a  ticket  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  I  was  just  going  down  to  see  you  on  important  business  !"  ex- 
claimed the  lawyer. 

"Let  me  put  Lady  Mayrose  into  her  carriage,  Mr.  Deedes,  and  you  shall  drive 
down  with  me  to  Downing  street,  if  you  like." 

Mayrose  helped  his  wife  into  the  brougham,  and  having  despatched  her  to  the 
Clarendon  climbed  into  a  hansom  with  the  lawyer,  who  lost  no  time  in  unfolding 
his  woeful  budget. 

"  My  lord,  it  was  about  your  father-in-law  that  I  desired  to  speak  to  you.  I 
suppose  we  must  take  it  that  this  morning's  news  from  Rio  Brigande  involves  the 
collapse  of  the  Loan,  but  you  may  not  be  aware  that  in  that  case  Sir  Ham  Penny- 
woddle  will  be  entirely  ruined  ? " 

u  He  will  lose  the  value  of  his  shares,  t  presume." 

"  Oh,  if  that  were  all,  it  would  be  a  comparative  trifle,"  answered  Mr.  Deedes, 
speaking  instinctively  in  a  whisper,  though  the  cab  was  rattling.  "  I  regret  to  say 
that  Sir  Ham  is  heavily  in  debt.  Although  I  still  nominally  manage  his  concerns, 
my  advice  has  been  disregarded  for  a  long  time  past  by  that  designing  girl  who 
holds  your  unhappy  father-in-law  in  her  thraldom.  It  seems  that  in  raising  funds 
to  meet  his  Rio-Brigande  bills,  Sir  Ham  not  only  parted  with  all  his  property, 
personal  and  real,  but  borrowed  money  right  and  left  at  usurious  interest.  He 
has  no  assets  whatever  but  his  loan  scrip,  and  if  this  fails  him  he  must  face  bank- 
ruptcy. " 

Mayrose  was  not  prepared  for  this.  He  had  never  known  the  exact  total  of 
Sir  Ham's  fortune,  and  thought  him  still  rich.  His  heart  sank,  for  he  saw  ruin 
coming  upon  him,  not  in  one  shape  alone,  but  in  many.  When  once  there  is  a 
crack  in  the  dyke  the  waters  pour  in  from  all  quarters. 

"Well,  Mr.  Deedes,  it  is  dreary  news,  but  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  answered, 
with  a  calmness  that  cloaked  an  anguish  which  the  lawyer  little  suspected;  "if 
my  father-in-law  has  debts,  I  shall  owe  it  to  my  wife  and  myself  to  pay  them.  I 
received  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  my  marriage  ;  I  will  restore  that  money, 
that  is  all,  and  we  shall  be  quits." 

Mr.  Deedes  coughed  and  fidgetted.  *'  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  isn't  there 
another  way  1  Forgive  me  for  saying  that  it  is  notorious  that  you  can  do  what 
you  please  with  the  Cabinet.  Now,  as  a  fleet  will  certainly  be  sent  out  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  these  two  Englishmen,  couldn't  it  at  the  same  time 
take  in  hand  the  interests  of  British  bondholders,  and  insist  upon  sound  guarantees 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loan." 

"  I  think  no  Minister  will  even  propose  such  a  thing,"  replied  Mayrose,  coldly. 
"  We  can't  employ  our  fleet  to  recover  the  small  debts  owing  to  unscrupulous  or 
foolish  speculators." 

"  But,  my  lord,  your  father-in-law  lent  the  money  in  perfect  good  faith,  and 
the  bondholders  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  Government  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  wantonly  despoiled." 

"  They  will  find  out  their  mistake,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  learn  more  caution 
from  the  lesson.  You  see,  Mr.  Deedes,  if  Government  once  let  itself  be  drawn  into 
exacting  the  payment  of  loans  which  it  had  not  guaranteed,  Ministers  would  soon 
be  the  dupes  of  a  pack  of  swindlers — many  of  them  foreigners  probably — who 
would  use  the  British  name  as  a  thing  to  trade  with.  In  this  case  we  have  only  to 
demand  satisfaction  to  our  insulted  flag,  and  an  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the 
two  murdered  men  ;  the  rest  does  not  concern  us." 

' '  But — but — I  assure  you,  Lord  Mayrose,  this  is  an  exceptional  conjuncture, 
and  if  whilst  he  was  about  it  the  British  Admiral  insisted  for  Loan  guarantees,  it 
would  not  cost  the  nation  a  penny  more." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Deedes  ;  it  would  cost  a  principle.  I  don't  wish  to  speak 
like  a  copy-book  text,  but  a  principle  is  worth  something  nowadays." 

Mr.  Deedes  nibbled  the  tips  of  his  black  kid  gloves.     His  consternation  was 
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far  greater  than  that  of  Mayrose,  who  was  pleading  so  stubbornly  against  his  own 

^ <  My  lord,?'  he  repeated,  entreatingly,  "  I  do  beseech  you  to  consider.  By 
one  word  and  a  word  of  which  everyone  would  approve,  you  can  save  the  Loan 
and  your  'father-in-law.  If  you  refuse  to  pronounce  that  word,  Sir  Ham  must  be 
ruined  and  I  must  warn  you  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  whole  of  your  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  suffice  to  pay  Sir  Ham's  debts  ;  his  affairs  are  so 
embarrassed  !" 

A  slight  spasm  shot  over  Mayrose's  face,  but  he  never  wavered. 

"  Mr.  Deedes,  I  think  you  will  respect  me  the  more  if  I  dismiss  all  these  argu- 
ments from  my  mind,"  he  replied,  with  amicable  firmness.  "  Let  us  draw  a  line 
between  public  and  private  questions.  My  public  duty  happens  to  lie  one  way, 
and  my  private  interests  another.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  if  my  father-in-law  is  ruin- 
ed I  will  endeavour  to  pay  his  debts  ;  if  he  is  left  without  a  home,  I  will  give  him 
one  under  my  roof.  I  can  do  no  more.'7 

The  cab  stopped  at  this  moment.  Mayrose  alighted  aud  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Deedes,  and  the  lawyer  watched  him  walk  tranquilly  through  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury. 

"  He  talks  of  giving  back  the  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  !"  ejaculated  the 
lawyer,  aghast ;  "  egad  !  he  will  do  it,  and  beggar  himself  too,  if  I  don't  prevent 
him  !" 

CHAPTER  V. 

STORMY    POLITICS. 

The  next  day  it  was  known  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  Government 
would  not  enforce  the  claims  of  British  bondholders,  but  that  Rear- Admiral 
Cracknell,  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  squadron,  would  visit  Rio-Brigande  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  (1)  an  indemnity  of  £20,000  for  the  families  of  each  of  the 
murdered  Englishmen,  (2)  a  public  salute  to  the  British  flag  by  the  Rio-Brigandian 
troops  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  (3)  the  public  execution  of  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  murders.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  ;  but  considering  that 
the  murderers  were  some  of  Senor  Descamisado's  pet  colonels,  who  would  have 
straightway  joined  the  Opposition  and  overturned  him  had  he  proposed  to  shoot 
them,  the  demands  of  the  British  Government  were  tantamount  to  obliging  Senor 
Descamisado  to  fly  the  country.  He  did  fly  as  soon  as  the  intentions  of  England 
were  made  known  to  him  by  a  telegram  via  New  York  from  Prince  Casino  ;  and 
three  months  later  he  turned  up  in  a  smart  mansion  in  Paris,  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since,  widely  respected  for  his  Republican  principles  and  his  fortune  of  £100,- 
000  a  year.  When  Admiral  Cracknell  reached  Rio-Brigande  he  found  Senor 
Pantalonas,  late  chief  of  the  Opposition,  installed  as  President,  and  this  patriot 
hastened  to  give  Great  Britain  all  the  satisfaction  that  was  required.  A  negro  who 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murders,  but  had  been  caught  walking  through 
the  streets  at  the  time  of  their  perpetration,  was  hanged  with  great  ceremony,  in 
presence  of  the  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Formidable,  Invincible,  and  Vigilant, 
after  which  the  Rio-Brigandian  army  presented  arms  to  the  Union  Jack,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sombrero,  the  principal  murderer,  who  had  become  Minister 
of  War  under  the  new  Administration,  and  who  wound  up  the  day's  proceedings 
by  dining  with  Rear- Admiral  Cracknell  on  board  the  flag-ship.  As  for  the  £40, 000 
claimed  for  the  families  of  the  victims,  both  families  received  a  Treasury  Bond  and 
they  have  been  trying  to  get  it  cashed  to  this  day.  At  the  last  advices  they  had 
complained  in  Downing-street,  and  had  been  told  that  their  best  remedy  was  to 
institute  civil  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Rio-Brigande. 

So  much  for  events  across  the  Atlantic.  In  London  it  was  understood  at  once 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  espouse  the  interests  of  bondholders  disposed 
of  the  Laan  for  good  and  all.  At  mid-day  Rio-Brigandian  Securities  were  struck 
off  the  quotations  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a  score  of  half -pay  officers,  old  maids, 
and  retired  tradesmen,  who  had  staked  all  their  savings  on  the  belief  in  twelve  per 
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cent.,  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  Basinghall-street.  Sir  Ham  Penny - 
woddle  was  ruined  ;  so  was  Sir  Joel  Jiddledubbin,  who  denounced  Pennywoddle 
as  a  thief.  Robgroschen  and  Prince  Casino  came  off  with  a  profit  of  £40,000  or  so 
apiece.  Lady  Canonlaugh  and  Grace  had  each  cleared  about  £10,000  ;  but  the 
Prince  and  the  two  ladies,  ascribing  the  failure  of  the  Loan  to  Mayrose,  were  hot 
upon  revenge.  Lady  Canonlaugh  answered  the  remonstrances  of  divers  feminine 
friends  who  had  clung  to  their  scrip  in  hopes  of  a  rise,  by  declaring  that  Mayrose* 
had  made  enormous  profits  out  of  the  Loan  and  had  smashed  the  speculation 
because  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  gaining  anything  more.  Among  ladies  to  whonx 
she  had  not  recommended  the  Loan  she  pretended  to  have  had  no  hand  in  such  a 
gross  swindle  ;  and  she  added,  "on  good  authority,"  that  Mayrose  having  netted  a 
million,  tried  very  desperately  to  get  the  claims  of  bondholders  taken  up  by  the 
Cabinet,  in  order  that  he  might  net  a  second  million  ;  but  that  he  had  been  over- 
ruled by  his  colleagues — all  which  was  believed  by  a  large  section  of  Society,  for 
the  tendency  to  regard  a  Cabinet  Minister  as  a  private  rascal  is  one  of  the  most 
irresistible  impulses  of  human  nature. 

Amid  all  this  Mayrose  passed  three  days  in  anguish,  apprehending  dangers  of 
every  sort,  and  living  on  his  guard.  The  papers  had  announced  his  arrival  with 
his  wife,  at  the  Clarendon,  and  on  reflection  he  removed  to  his  own  house,  feeling 
he  might  take  better  measures  there  against  Mary's  receiving  anonymous  letters  or 
visits  from  any  of  his  enemies.  Although  he  saw  that  his  presence  in  town  was  be- 
coming indispensable  for  political  reasons,  he  avoided  summoning  all  his  servants 
from  the  country,  but  stationed  Bino  in  his  front  hall  to  receive  letters,  and  to  in- 
form visitors  that  Mary  was  not  at  home  except  when  he  himself  was  in.  He  gave 
as  a  pretext  to  Bino  that  Mary  was  not  in  good  health,  and  had  need  of  rest,  but 
he  felt  acutely  the  degradation  of  having  to  lie  to  his  servant.  What  must  be  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  heart  who  has  involved  himself  in  some  intrigue  of  which  he  i& 
ashamed,  and  who  is  obliged  to  make  of  menials  his  confidants  ! 

After  three  days  an  anonymous  letter  came  by  post  addressed  to  Mary,  and 
recounting  all  the  particulars  of  her  husband's  interviews  with  Zellie.  Mayrose 
ordered  a  lock  to  be  put  on  the  letter-box  of  his  door  to  make  doubly  sure  that  no 
communication  should  accidentally  slip  through  Bino's  hands,  and  being  now  per- 
suaded that  the  denunciators  would  rest  for  at  least  a  week  to  watch  the  effect  of 
their  work,  he  was  in  a  manner  relieved.  "Meantime  Quilpin  Leech  had  been  twice 
sent  down  to  Elm  wood,  nominally  with  presents  of  books  and  flowers  to  Lady 
Rosemary,  really  with  notes  to  Zellie,  and  the  second  time  he  returned  with  a  let- 
ter containing  a  denunciation  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Countess,  and  which  Zel- 
lie had  waylaid. 

Until  then  Mayrose  had  not  taken  Leech  into  his  confidence.  In  sending  him 
with  notes  to  Zellie  he  had  pretended  that  as  Lady  Azalea  was  acting  as  private 
secretary  to  her  father  he  corresponded  with  her  on  official  matters  ;  but  now  the 
situation  was  growing  too  serious  for  reticence,  and  Mayrose  made  a  clear  breast  of 
it  to  his  cousin,  entreating  him  if  he  had  any  influence  with  Grace  Marvell  to  re- 
strain her  from  the  fell  work  she  was  pursuing. 

"  The  girl  used  to  be  a  flame  of  yours,  Leech  ;  can't  you  tell  her  what  infernal 
wickedness  it  is  to  act  as  she  is  doing  ?" 

"  She  is  still  a  flame  of  mine,"  responded  Leech,  dismally  ;  "but  I  have  no  in- 
fluence over  her;  we  have  not  seen  each  other  for  some  time.  She  is  going  to 
marry  that  Italian,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  he  who  is  instigating  her  to  mischief." 

''It  is  natural  you  should  think  so  if  you  still  care  for  the  girl,"  said  Mayrose, 
at  a  loss  to  understand  such  blindness  ;  "  but  if  she  is  really  being  made  to  behave 
contrary  to  her  own  impulses,  appeal  to  what  good  sentiments  may  be  left  in  her 
and  ask  her  what  profit  she  will  get  when  she  has  exploded  my  life  and  broken  ray 
wife's  heart." 

Quilpin  Leech  went  off  on  his  mission  much  agitated  and  harrowed  :  but  as  he 
would  not  believe  in  Grace's  perversity,  he  did  more  harm  than  good  by  calling  on 
Prince  Casino,  and  threatening  in  a  dry  conversational  way  to  horsewhip  him  if  any 
trouble  fell  upon  Lord  or  Lady  Mayrose  through  his  agency.  The  Prince  instantly 
started  off  to  lay  his  woes  before  his  affianced,  and  Grace  seeing  that  she  had  suc- 
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ceeded  in  alarming  her  enemy,  triumphed,  and  prepared  to  strike  another  blow  with 
redoubled  zest.  Mayrose  was  not  made|aware,  however,  of  what  Leech  had  done  ; 
and  remarking  how  great  was  his  cousin's  devotion,  how  patiently  he  would  sit 
with  Mary  for  hours  to  keep  her  company  whilst  he  himself  was  away,  and  how 
cheerfully  and  delicately  he  discharged  his  task  of  carrying  notes  to  Zellie,  he  felt 
moved  to  deep  gratitude  towards  him.  One  morning  he  said — 

4<I  promised  you  that  you  should  have  Keane-Rodent's  post  before  we  went 
out,  and  last  night  I  got  the  man's  resignation  from  him— after  a  struggle.  He  re- 
tires on  a  pension,  and  I  will  advise  your  appointment  at  the  next  council." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged,"  stammered  Leech,  reddening ;  "  I  am  afraid, 
though,  you  have  surprisingly  over-estimated  my  capacities." 

"  Not  at  all.  As  some  king  said,  if  I  knew  of  a  better  man,  I  should  choose 
him.  You  see  what  I  have  done  at  the  Africa  Office,  and  I  want  to  leave  a  perma- 
nent secretary  who  can  continue  my  work  after  I  have  left.  If  Keane-Rodent  re- 
mained, what  little  good  I  have  been  able  to  effect  would  be  clean  swept  away,  as 
it  has  been  at  the  Australia  House,  where  Keane-Midge  still  shines." 

"  It  is  certain  you  have  done  not  a  little  but  a  great  deal  of  good,"  exclaimed 
Leech,  not  without  enthusiasm  ;  "  even  the  clerks  admit  it,  and  they  are  not  an 
appreciative  race." 

"  ^Vell,  old  fellow,  try  and  do  more  good  of  your  own.  If  you  slave  at  your 
duty  with  might  and  main,  you  will  find  some  satisfaction,  even  though  you  get 
small  thanks." 

This  appointment  of  Leech  to  the  important  office  of  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary, at  a  salary  of  <£1,500  a  year,  was  made  in  all  conscientiousness  :  but  it  was  a 
rare  act  of  imprudence  in  Mayrose's  circumstances.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looked 
like  rampant  jobbery,  and  loud  was  the  cackling  among  Midges,  Rodents  and 
Keane-Foresters,  who  were  like^lusty  cochin-chinas  being  compelled  to  give  to  a 
small  bantam  a  share  in  the  meal-saucer  which  they  had  long  pecked  at  all  to 
themselves.  Mayros^  was  the  best  cursed  man  in  England  among  the  second-rate 
governing  cliques  ;  but  his  unpopularity  was  also  extending  like  a  stain  of  oil  among 
the  lower  millions  lately  enfranchised,  and  this  for  a  so-called  constitutional  reason. 
After  a  Cabinet  Council  at  which  opinions  had  been  much  divided  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  the  Ministry  would  not  resign  till  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and 
Mayrose  was  being  made  to  bear  the  blame  oi  this  decision,  which  was  construed 
into  lordly  defiance  of  the  national  will. 

Now  Mayrose's  own  interest  was  that  the  Ministry  should  resign  at  once  ;  for 
with  domestic  troubles  flaring  up  around  him  he  had  little  heart  for  official  work, 
and  would  gladly  have  spent  at  home  all  the  hours  he  was  obliged  to  lavish  on 
business.  But  he  made  it  an  almost  Quixotic  point  not  to  let  private  motives  sway 
his  public  course.  "  England  is  not  governed  by  plebiscite,"  he  said  at  the  council; 
"  it  is  only  conventionally  that  we  know  before  Parliament  meets  which  way  the 
majority  lies.  We  are  the  servants  of  Queen  and  Parliament,  not  of  the  constitu- 
encies, and  we  must  wait  till  Parliament  regularly  dismisses  us." 

Mr.  Paramount  concurred.  Lord  Lobby,  who  had  a  horror  of  straightforward 
action,  suggested  twenty  compromises,  the  immediate  summoning  of  Parliament, 
the  feeling  of  the  public  pulse  through  the  newspapers,  and  so  forth.  But  there 
was  scarcely  time  to  convoke  Parliament  before  Christmas,  and  the  public  pulse,  as 
Mayrose  urged,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  So  in  the  upshot  the  Cabinet 
decided  to  retain  office  until  the  end  of  January,  and  the  resolution  was  made 
known  just  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Paradyse  were  piously  engaged  in  parting  the 
expected  spoils  of  office  among  themselves  in  their  earnest  chief's  dining-room. 

Great  commotion  was  the  result,  and  the  Ministry  were  instantly  surged 
against  by  two  contrary  currents.  The  first  current  was  that  of  gentlemen — 
defeated  candidates  for  the  most  part — who  wanted  peerages ;  and  never  had  the 
torrent  of  these  been  so  violent  and  noisy.  As  it  was  now  almost  inevitable  that 
the  hereditariness  of  the-  peerage  would  be  abolished,  every  man  with  a  decent 
estate  aspired  to  be  ennobled  in  time  for  his  heirs  to  boast  that  he  had  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  day  of  its  glory.  There  would  be  no  honour  in  belonging 
to  a  House  of  Life  Peers ;  indeed,  the  old  aristocracy  would  doubtless  thenceforth 
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make  a  caste  apart  from  the  new,  as  had  happened  in  all  other  countries  where  the 
privileges — that  is,  the  responsibilities — of  the  nobility  had  been  swept  away  by 
reformers,  who  did  not  see  that  a  nobleman  becomes  twice  more  haughty,  unprac- 
tical, and  obstructive  when  his  rank  is  stripped  of  the  duties  which  force  him  to 
work  for  his  fellow-countrymen.  Mayrose — thanks  to  his  reputed  authority  in  the 
Cabinet — began  to  groan  under  a  bombardment  of  letters,  hampers  of  game,  and 
china  vases.  Visitors  banged  at  his  door  all  day,  ladies  despatched  him  supplicat- 
ing messages,  men  button-holed  him  with  ferocity.  He  sent  many  of  them  to  the 
devil,  but  they  had  time  enough  to  go  there,  and  one  or  two  of  them  by  heroic 
importunity  actually  extorted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  speak  to  Mr. 
Paramount,  who  was  himself  rushing  about  London  like  a  lost  dog  pelted  and 
bawled  at  from  all  quarters.  One  need  hardly  say  that  the  astute  Premier,  in 
drawing  up  his  supreme  list  of  new  peers,  took  party  considerations  into  account. 
It  was  settled  that  Sir  Tito  Tumb  was  to  become  Baron  Spinner,  and  another 
defeated  Minister  was  to  blossom  afresh  as  a  Viscount ;  but  the  rumour  suddenly 
reached  Downing-street  that  the  Duke  of  Bumblebeigh,  who  was  described  as  feel- 
ing outraged  by  the  results  of  the  elections,  might  feel  less  outraged  if  an  Earldom 
were  conferred  on  his  brother,  Lord  Balbie  Drone,  and  that  such  an  act  of  justice 
might  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  True  Blues.  Lord  Balbie'  accord- 
ingly became  Earl  of  Droneborough  without  loss  of  time,  and  by  the  same  occasion 
Mr.  Paramount  gracefully  offered  the  three  rows  of  ermine  to  Mayrose,  doing  so  in 
a  letter  to  Mary.  But  Mayrose  declined  the  proffered  honour,  for  he  guessed  that 
he  might  soon  be  too  poor  to  keep  even  his  Viscount's  coronet  well  gilt. 

Nobiliomania,  then,  was  the  result  which  the  Ministerial  decision  produced 
among  the  upper  classes,  but  among  the  lower  a  tempest  of  wrath  began  to  rage. 
Mobs  are  moved  by  blind  currents  like  the  sea,  which  to-day  tamely  licks  the  sand 
on  the  shore,  and  to-morrow  upheaves  huge  rocks  and  floods  an  island.  An  indig- 
nation meeting  was  announced  to  take  place  in  Hyde  Park,  and  something  like 
thirty  thousand  ragamuffins  answered  the  call  of  half-a-dozen  orators  who  had  for- 
gotten to  wash  their  faces.  After  the  concourse  had  yelled  itself  hoarse,  it  broke 
up  to  go  and  smash  the  windows  of  the  Ministry  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing how  happy  is  the  instinct  of  our  mobs  in  discovering  the  addresses  of  their 
rulers  without  the  help  of  the  Post  Office  Directory.  Fully  five  thousand  exasper- 
ated Britons  broke  off  from  the  procession  in  Piccadilly  and  flowed  into  Berkeley 
Square  towards  Mayrose's  house. 

Mayrose  had  just  come  borne  from  luncheon  when  the  first  volley  of  stones 
came  crashing  through  all  his  front  windows.  Panes,  mirrors,  china  flew  into 
shivers  ;  mud  bespattered  the  whole  facade,  defiled  curtains  and  table-cloths,  and 
meantime  a  dozen  of  the  more  vigorous  in  their  convictions  plied  their  hobnails 
against  the  panels  of  the  front  door.  Bino  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  flint- 
stone  smote  him  in  the  face  as  he  was  carrying  a  tongue  into  the  dining-room  ;  he 
let  fall  the  dish  with  a  yelp,  and  vanished  into  the  kitchen  regions.  Quilpin  Leech 
instantly  caught  a  chair-screen,  covered  Mary  with  it  as  with  a  shield,  and  escorted 
her  to  a  back-room,  having  one  of  his  large  ears  cut  open  by  half  a  brick.  May- 
rose  dodged  an  old  shoe  which  came  straight  to  him  through  the  window,  upsetting 
a  claret- jug  on  its  way,  and  he  pretended  to  follow  Mary,  but  in  the  passage  he 
turned  and  ran  out  to  confront  the  mob. 

As  he  opened  the  door  a  gust  of  impure  air  rushed  in,  and  a  couple  of  filthy 
citizens  who  had  been  kicking  at  the  panels  receded  sheepishly.  The  rest  of  the 
crowd  lapsed  silent,  staring,  and  preparing  to  hearken.  There  it  was,  seething, 
dirty,  clamorous,  and  yet  prepared  as  usual  to  be  cowed  by  firmness,  that  eternal 
ignobile  vulgus — unsavoury  mass  of  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  greed  which  has  be- 
come the  Sovereign  People  of  our  day,  and  to  which  politicians,  who  profess  to  des- 
pise Courts,  fawn  with  a  sycophancy  ten  times  more  nauseous  than  the  baseness  of 
the  most  arrant  palace  flunkey.  There  it  was — Universal  Suffrage  in  its  finest  em- 
bodiment, as  magnanimous  now-a-days  as  when  it  banished  Aristides  because  he 
was  just — as  discriminating  as  when  it  voted  for  Barabbas  instead  of  our  Saviour. 

Mayrose  advanced,  and  might  well  have  delivered  Coriolanus's  mild  speech  : — 
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"  What  would  you  have,  you  curs  ? 
•     •     •     He  that  trusts  you, 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions  finds  you  hares  ; 

Where  foxes,  geese;  you  are  no  surer,  no, 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness 

Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 

Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye  !     Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind, 

And  call  hinvnoble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

He  did  not  say  that,  but  cried  calmly,  "  What  do  you  want  ?" 
"Down  with  "the  Ministry!"  "Hooray  for  Paradyse  ! "  "Shut  up  your 
potato  trap  !  "  were  the  cries  that  sprang  up  like  fusees  as  King  Mob  regathered 
courage  ;  arid  a  distant  citizen  out  of  reach  of  reprisals  caught  up  a  handful  of 
mud  and  flung  it  so  dexterously  that  it  flattened  on  Mayrose's  black  satin  scarf. 
Delightful  Sovereign  People,  whose  jokes  are  blows  from  the  fist,  and  whose  epi- 
grams lumps  of  dirt  ! 

Mayrose  wiped  off  the  mud,  with  a  careless  smile,  then  began  to  speak,  and  so 
cooly  that  most  of  those  in  the  front  ranks  held  their  peace.  But  he  had  not  said 
many  words  before  Mary  darted  through  the  door  and  encircled  him  with  her  arms, 
placing  herself  between  her  husband  and  the  crowd.  She  had  grown  alarmed  at 
not  seeing  him  follow  her,  and  had  divined  his  danger.  "  Gro  away,  men  1"  she 
cried  indignantly  at  the  multitude  ;  "  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves." 

Possibly  they  were  ashamed  of  themselves  for  one  minute  ;  but  their  dispersal 
was  not  effected  til)  Quilpin  Leech  intervened.  Seeing  Mary  slip  through  his 
hands,  the  secretary  perceived  that  the  time  for  great  resolutions  had  arrived,  and 
scampering  up  stairs  to  a  room  where  cotillion  properties  were  kept,  he  clapped  an 
ass's  head  in  cardboard  upon  his  pate,  and  descended  proudly,  four  steps  at  a 
time.  He  was  the  image  of  Bottom,  ever  a  darling  of  the  people,  and  his  appear- 
ance on  the  doorstep  excited  uproarious  merriment. 

'•  Now  then,  my  brothers,  he  brayed,  elbowing  Mayrose  and  Mary  unceremon- 
iously aside;  "just  come  along  with  me,  who  am  one  of  you.  You  have  been 
breaking  windows  like  true  working  men  ;  now  is  the  time  to  claim  your  wages. 
We'll  go  and  call  on  Mr.  Paradyse  for  them.  If  he  can't  pay,  we'll  try  the  Bank  of 
England." 

Saying  this,  Leech  dived  fearlessly  into  the  unclean  surf,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  be  pawed,  hustled,  patted  on  the  back,  and  roared  at.  When  last  seen,  he 
was  heading  the  mob  down  Davies  street,  and  his  ass's  head  bobbed  up  and  down 
like  a  float  pushed  rapidly  forward  by  a  foul  current.  It  seems  that  he  managed 
to  escape  in  Brook-street  by  throwing  his  head  among  the  populace,  at  all  events 
he  cleared  the  square,  for  none  remained  but  half  a  dozen  worthies,  who,  having 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  stone  throwing,  humbly  begged  that  Mayrose 
would  "remember  them,"  saying  that  they  had  done  their  best  to  avert  damage. 

Not  all  the  Ministers  got  off  so  easily  as  this,  for  one  or  two  mansions  were  en- 
tirely wrecked.  The  window- smashing  lasted  two  days,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  Eight  Hon.  Ernest  Paradyse,  fearing  that  the  Sovereign  People  might  go  to  ex- 
tremities, which  would  intoxicate  them  into  claiming  a  more  go-a-head  leader  than 
himself,  issued  an  unctuous  address,  in  which,  while  deprecating  the  unconstitution- 
al action  that  was  keeping  him  out  of  office,  he  besought  his  followers  to  evince  that 
moderation  which  was  the  happy  characteristic  of  all  democratic  communities. 
This,  the  police,  a  display  pf  Life  Guards,  and  a  snow  storm,  which  providentially 
supervened,  ended  by  restoring  order,  and  the  Ministry  resumed  their  labours  with- 
out dread  of  being  forcibly  ejected  from  Downing  Street. 

Now,  one  of  the  Ministerial  duties  consists  in  passing  an  occasional  week  with 
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the  Queen,  as  adviser  in  attendance  on  Her  Majesty ;  and  just  as  the  glaziers  had 
commenced  putting  new  panes  into  his  windows,  Mayrose  was  summoned  to  go 
down  to  Windsor,  a  week  before  his  turn,  because  Sir  Tito  Tumb  had  had  his  nose  cut 
with  a  flint,  and  was  obliged  to  wear  sticking  plaster  thereon,  which  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  Eoyal  presence.  The  Queen's  commands  could  not  have  come  in  a 
more  unfortunate  moment,  for  Mayrose  felt  sure  that  Grace  Marvell  would  make 
some  new  effort  to  communicate  with  his  wife.  Mary's  fi:*ra  attitude,  too,  in  face  of 
the  mob  had  greatly  increased  his  alarm  by  showing  him  how  determined  the  little 
woman  could  be  when  she  pleased  ;  and  he  was  in  fear  that  if  once  her  suspicions 
were  aroused,  she  would  have  no  rest  until  she  had  discovered  everything.  How- 
tever  an  order  to  attend  at  Windsor  cannot  be  put  off  like  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
'Eichmond  ;  so  Mayrose  prepared  to  take  his  departure  with  Bino,  and  commended 
his  domestic  peace  to  Quilpin  Leech. 

"  I  leave  you  to  keep  watch  in  my  absence,  Leech,"  he  said,  as  he  was  going, 
"  I  have  a  presentiment  that  the  enemy  will  make  a  new  move  in  my  absence,  and 
possibly  one  that  neither  of  us  suspect." 

"Trust  to  me,"  said  Leech.     "  I  am  a  match  for  that  poodle  headed  Italian." 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  WINDSOR. 

Tojwalk  about  the  grounds  of  a  Royal  Castle  in  a  blue  swallow-tail  coat  with 
red  collar  and  cuffs,  to  spend  one's  days'  in  the  observance  of  etiquette  and  one's 
evenings  either  in  solitude  or  in  respectful  conversation  with  one's  Sovereign  about 
Switzerland  and  water  colour  painting — to  do  all  this  when  one's  soul  is  wrung 
with  presentiments  of  ruin  and  sorrow,  is  a  species  of  martyrdom  not  unlike  that 
which  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence  endured  on  his  gridiron. 

Mayrose  had  apartments  in  the  Round  Tower,  and  a  notice,  hung  on  the  walls, 
commanded  him  in  the  Queen's  name  not  to  smoke.  He  breakfasted  and  lunched 
by  himself  ah  the  hours  he  pleased,  and  ordered  what  he  preferred  out  of  a  menu 
sent  up  to  him  in  the  morning  by  the  Royal  chef.  His  day  costume  was,  as  above 
said,  that  tasteful  livery  the  Windsor  uniform,  with  grey  pantaloons,  cravat,  and 
gloves  ad  libitum ;  and  in  the  evening  he  put  on  a  dress  coat,  with  breeches  and 
black-silk  stockings.  A  horse  for  riding  and  a  brougham  were  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, but  these  commodities  were  not  easy  to  use  owing  to  the  etiquette  which  for- 
bids the  Minister  in  attendance  to  absent  himself  for  long  from  the  castle.  The 
functions  of  the  Minister  consist  in  the  being  always  at  hand  to  give  constitutional 
advice  when  wanted. 

There  was  the  greater  reason,  too,  why  Mayrose  should  not  absent  himself 
much,  as  he  found  the  Court  in  considerable  commotion.  Accustomed  to  see  Min- 
istries succeed  each  other  in  peaceful  rotation  without  the  stability  of  the  throne 
being  ever  impaired,  the  Royal  Family  had  come  to  look  upon  changes  of  adminis- 
tration as  mere  chassez-croisez  in  a  quadrille  ;  and  they  in  fact  preferred  Liberal 
Cabinets  to  Conservative,  for  with  a  Tory  Opposition  they  were  secure  from  rowdy 
agitations.  But  this  time  ugly  words  had  been  uttered  during  the  elections,  and  a 
number  of  uncompromising  Republicans  had  been  returned.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Kleinburg,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Her  Majesty,  his  relative,  had  declared 
that  he  was  not  without  gloomy  forebodings,  and  it  had  been  remarked  with  con- 
sternation that  even  his  favorite  dish  of  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes  had  lost  all 
attractions  for  him — a  significant  symptom  in  so  serene  a  Highness.  Lady  Chaff- 
ham,  the  lady-in-waiting,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Lady  Beaujolais  and  a  gushing  per- 
son as  full  of  song  as  a  kettle,  invited  Mayrose  to  five  o'clock  tea  in  her  rooms  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  general  inkling  of  the  situation. 

"You  see,  the  Queen  has  too  much  dignity  to  show  uneasiness,  but  she  has 
received  letters  of  alarm  and  sympathy  from  Berlin  and  Coburg.  Yesterday  she 
sent  me  to  the  Librarian  for  the  History  of  France.  I  offered  to  read  it  to  her,  but 
she  thanked  me  and  read  by  herself  ;  and  when  she  put  down  the  book  I  saw  that 
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the  marker  was  at  '  1793.'     All  that  is  very  dreadful.     Do  you  really  think  we  are 
going  to  have  a  Republic?"  . 

"  Anything  but  that,"  said  Mayrose,  calmly.  "  With  their  amazing  conceit 
Englishmen  have  supposed  for  years  that  they  could  dabble  with  impunity  in  the 
democratic  ditch,  which  has  defiled  other  nations,  and  always  caught  fire  in  their 
hands.  They  are  already  learning  that  they  are  mistaken,  and  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  have  a  Government  closely  resembling  despotism.  That  is  all." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  and  I  wish  you  were  Prime  Minister,  with  a  strong 
House  of  Lords  at  your  back.  But  talking  of  Lords,  we  hear  that  everybody  wants 
to  become  a  Peer,  and  I  expect  the  Queen  will  object.  You  know  the  one  point  of 
Government  on  which  she  has  always  had  her  way  is  the  creation  of  peers ;  she  will 
not  hear  of  ennobling  a  poor  man  unless  he  be  a  bachelor." 

"I  doubt  whether  any  poor  names  will  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty.  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  more  than  twelve  new  peers  in  all." 

"  Twelve  ?  "We  had  heard  a  hundred.  By  the  by,  is  it  true  you  have  yourself 
refused  an  Earldom  and  the  Garter?" 

"  The  Garter  was  never  offered  me.  I  refused  an  Earldom." 
"  How  could  your  wife  have  been  so  silly  as  to  let  you  !"  exclaimed  her  Lady- 
ship, astonished.  "  Lady  Beaujolais  knows  much  better  how  to  act  for  her  husband. 
She  will  get  him  a  Marquisate  before  the  Ministry  go  out,  and  she  actually  coaxed 
an  old  Judge  into  resigning,  so  that  one  of  her  relations  might  have  the  place. 
There's  a  sensible  woman  for  you  !  I  ought  to  tell  you,  though,  that  your  delicacy 
is  fully  appreciated.  The  Queen  heard  with  much  concern  of  Sir  Ham  Pennywod- 
dle's  ruin." 

Mayrose  gave  a  start. 

"  How  can  the  Queen  possibly  have  heard  of  a  thing  which  I  hardly  yet  know 
myself  for  certain,  Lady  Chaffham  ?" 

"  Oh,  everything  is  known  at  Court,  Lord  Mayrose,"  replied  the  lady-in-wait- 
ing, with  a  laugh.     "  The  Queen  is  naturally  interested  in  hearing  about  the  fami- 
lies of  her  Ministers,  and  she  finds  plenty  of  people  to  inform  her." 
"  Yourself  among  the  number  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  especially  active,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  do  my  humble  best  to  injure 
my  enemies— who  doesn't?"  laughed  her  ladyship.  "You,  though,  have  no  ene- 
mies at  Court  now.  It  was  different  before  the  split  in  the  Cabinet,  when  there 
were  numbers  of  Drones  and  Midges  at  Court.  Then  atrocious  things  used  to  be 
said  about  you ;  but  luckily  the  Queen  only  believes  half  she  hears." 

"  Half  may  be  too  much  when  the  whole  is  untrue,  Lady  Chaffham." 
"  So  it  may,"  agreed  the  lady-in-waiting,  cheerfully,  as  she  set  down  her  tea- 
cup.    "  I  assure  you,  however,  that  Her  Majesty  has  the  best  opinion  of  you.    You 
will  dine  at  the  Eoyal  table,  of  course,  to-night,  and  you  will  find  the  Queen  thor- 
oughly gracious." 

Mayrose  dined  at  the  Royal  table,  and  did  find  his  Sovereign  as  gracious  as 
ever.  No  politics  were  talked,  but  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Kleinburg,  who  was 
still  present,  grimaced  at  the  Minister  with  that  peculiar  mixture  of  aversion, 
haughtiness,  and  humility  which  is  sported  by  all  German  princes  in  their  relations 
with  constitutional  advisers.  The  next  day  a  Council  was  held,  and  Mr.  Para- 
mount arrived  at  Windsor  with  his  list  of  new  peers,  all  of  whom  were  on  scrutiny 
approved,  being  patriotic  men  with  from  £30, 000  to  £100,000  a  year  apiece.  After 
the  Council  Lady  Beaujolais'  relation,  the  new  Judge,  a  learned  man  with  a  touch 
of  lumbago,  knelt  on  the  carpet  and  was  patted  on  the  shoulder  with  a  sword  ;  and 
then  ensued  a  little  mild  conversation  about  a  new  bishop  and  a  new  dean ;  Her 
Majesty  ending  by  putting  the  intended  dean  into  the  bishopric,  and  the  intended 
bishop  nowhere,  rather  to  Mr.  Paramount's  confusion.  The  day  succeeding  that 
was  absorbed  in  signing  patents  for  twenty  new  baronets,  mostly  from  Manchester  ; 
but  then  came  a  lull,  and  time  passed  uneventfully  till  Sunday.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  Mayrose  was  commanded  to  dinner  once  more  at  the  Royal  table  ;  but  on 
the  off  days  he  dined  alone,  though  had  he  chosen  he  might  have  joined  the  table 
— and  a  capital  one  it  is — kept  for  the  Lord-in- Waiting,  the  Groom-in- Waiting  and 
the  Equerry.  These  important  officials,  who  have  been  known  to  assume  a  very 
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high  and  dry  tone  towards  Ministers  who  were  base  commoners  right  honourablized 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  are  always  very  friendly  with  proper  peers  ;  and  be  it 
said  that  they  are  gentlemen  whose  minds  are  valuable  storehouses  of  information. 
If  a  man  would  require  to  know  whether  a  knight's  aunt  takes  precedence  of  an 
archdeacon's  mother-in-law,  he  could  not  do  better  than  appeal  to  their  lights  ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Mayrose  that  he  happened  not  to  be  troubled  by 
cares  on  these  subjects. 

Sunday  arrived  then,  and  in  the  morning  the  postman  brought  Mayrose  his 
usual  parcel  of  letters  from  town,  among  them  being  two  which  gave  him  great 
relief,  the  second  much  more  than  relief.  The  first  was  from  Leech  : — 

"Dear  Mayrose, — Everything  has  proceeded  well  so  far.  I  send  you  all  the  letters 
that  are  left  here,  even  those  addressed  to  Lady  Mayrose ;  and  my  lady  has  concurred 
very  cheerfully  in  the  arrangement,  being  persuaded  that  your  object  is  to  guard  her 
against  the  importunate  solicitations  levelled  at  Ministers'  wives.  Lady  Mayrose  remains 
not  at  home  to  everybody,  but  yesterday  she  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  Lady  Beau- 
jolais  and  the  new  Lady  Droneborough,  whose  magpie  tongue  I  much  feared ;  but  the  gods 
were  good,  and  there  were  no  mishaps.  I  continue  as  awake  as  a  man  with  a  thorn  in  his 
leg,  and  have  not  stirred  out  of  doors  since  your  departure. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin,  Q.  L." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mary  : — 

"  My  Darling, — I  have  scarcely  seen  a  soul  since  you  left,  and  am  glad  of  the  precau- 
tions you  took  against  my  being  worried,  for  the  door-knocker  has  been  rapping  all  the 
days  and  part  of  the  evenings,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have  borne  up  against  so 
many  visits  from  people  having  favours  to  ask.  Lady  Beaujolais  and  Lady  Droneborough 
called  yesterday  and  chatted  for  an  hour  about  the  riots,  and  about  my  facing  the  mob, 
which,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen,  was  put  into  the  papers.  They  were  both  very  good- 
natured  in  their  excitement,  but  I  found  their  conversation  rather  tiring,  my  darling,  for 
I  want  to  be  alone  with  my  happiness.  Yes,  happiness  ;  can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ?  I 
wished  to  keep  the  secret  to  surprise  you  when  you  came  home,  but  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  rob  you  of  an  instant  of  the  unutterable  gladness.  I  feel  myself  in  the  hope  of  a  child 
being  born  to  us  to  make  our  union  still  closer.  Can  you  understand  now,  darling,  how  I 
long  for  your  return  that  you  may  join  your  prayers  to  mine,  asking  God  that  nothing 
may  come  to  mar  the  promise  of  our  happiness  ?  My  heart  is  very  full,  and  I  cannot  see 
through  the  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  sign  myself 

"Your  devoted  wife, 

"  MARY." 

The  tears  were  in  Mayrose's  eyes,  too,  as  he  raised  this  letter  thankfully  to  his 
lips.  Since  he  had  begun  to  wean  himself  of  his  passion  for  Zellie,  all  the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart  were  being  carried  back  to  his  wife — not  yet,  indeed,  in 
the  form  of  ardent  love,  but  of  increasing  trustfulness  and  respect — and  now  that 
there  was  a  hope  of  Mary's  becoming  a  mother  he  must  have  been  worthless, 
indeed,  if  all  his  impulses  of  tenderness  and  devotion  had  not  flown  towards  her. 
His  wife's  note  gave  him  fortitude  to  bear  without  wincing  the  four  next  letters 
which  he  unclosed,  and  which  were  of  a  very  different  sort.  The  first  three  were 
repetitions  of  the  first  denunciation  that  had  been  sent  to  Mary,  and  were  directed 
in  divers  hands,  one  being  wrapped  up  in  a  tradesman's  circular.  The  fourth  was 
a  long  and  violent  epistle  of  abuse  from  Sir  Ham.  The  Knight  hysterically  reviled 
his  son-in-law  as  being  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  wound  up  by  declaring  that  as 
Mayrose's  immoral  relations  with  Lady  Azalea  were  known  to  him,  he  should  ad- 
vise his  injured  daughter  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  Mayrose  was  aware  that  Sir  Ham 
in  his  present  state  could  not  have  written  this  letter  himself,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  dictated  to  him  by  Grace  ;  so  he  resolved  to  leave  it  unnoticed. 

He  felt  almost  light-hearted,  however,  now  for  the  first  time  since  many  days. 
In  the  morning  he  attended  service  in  the  private  chapel,  and  in  the  afternoon,  know- 
ing that  official  advice  would  not  be  wanted  of  him  on  a  Sunday,  he  walked  through 
Windsor  to  Eton  for  the  evening  service  in  the  chapel  of  his  old  school.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  mellow  winter  afternoon,  and  the  sunlight  glowed  with  something  of 
autumn  warmth  on  the  crowds  of  comely  boys  trooping  into  service.  This  Sunday 
chanced  to  be  the  last  one  of  the  half  year,  and  the  joy  of  the  boys  at  their  coming 
holidays  was  visible  on  their  young  faces  beaming  in  countless  rows  under  the  bril- 
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liant  lights  of  the  tall  brazen  chandeliers.  Mayrose  waited  in  the  ante-chapel  till 
his  old  tutor  passed  in  his  surplice  among  the  college  fellows,  and  then  with  thoughts 
of  those  former  days  which  come  back  with  such  wondrous  freshness  to  men  jaded 
by  the  strife  of  the  world,  he  went  and  took  his  seat  in  the  stall  Reside  his  old  mas- 
ter's. It  was  with  more  than  common  humility  that  the  Minister  then  knelt  again 
under  the  sacred  vault,  which  had  so  often  echoed  with  his  voice  in  bygone  years  ; 
and  soon  some  verses  of  the  evening  Psalms  sung  by  the  choir  and  by  the 
eight  hundred  young  worshippers,  fell  with  singular  appropriateness  on  his  ear. 

"  Hear  my  prayer,  0  God  ;  and  hide  not  thyself  from  my  petition." 

"The  enemy  crieth  so,  and  the  ungodly  cometh  on  so  fast  :  for  they  are  mind- 
ed to  do  me  some  mischief;  so  maliciously  are  they  set  against  me." 

"My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me  ;  and  an  horrible  dread  hath  overwhelmed 
me." 

The  College  Fellow  noticed  how  reverently  his  old  pupil  bowed  his  head,  and 
joined  in  the  responses. 

The  verses  were  taken  up  alternately  by  one  side  of  the  chapel  to  the  other, 
amid  the  pealing  notes  of  the  organ ;  and  the  music  was  plaintive,  until  came  the 
final  verses  of  the  Psalm  summoning  the  fearful  and  weary  to  the  Eternal  Source 
of  Comfort : 

"  0  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  thee  ;  and  shall  not 
suffer  the  righteous  to  fall  for  ever." 

"  And  as  for  my  enemies  :  0  God,  thou  shalt  bring  them  into  the  pit  of  destruc- 
tion." 

Mayrose  walked  back  to  Windsor  through  the  clean  Eton  High-street  solaced 
and  reinvigorated.  He  had  prayed  that  if  it  pleased  Heaven  to  give  him  a  son  he 
might  pass  over  to  his  child  the  heritage  of  a  spotless  name,  and  he  clung  to  the 
faith  that  however  dark  might  be  the  clouds  around  him  now,  the  storm  would  pass 
over,  leaving  his  reputation,  if  not  his  fortune,  unscathed.  He  was  much  tempted 
for  a  moment  to  go  and  confess  all  his  troubles  to  his  wife,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
she  would  implicitly  believe  every  word  he  uttered ;  but  he  was  withheld  by  remem- 
bering that  the  secret  which  he  feared  to  see  disclosed  was  Zellie's  as  much  as  his. 
It  is  a  maxim,  not  of  honour  alone,  but  of  common  honesty  and  charity,  that  a  man 
should  never  give  up  a  woman's  secret  to  another  woman — not  even  to  his  wife. 
Mayrose  could  answer  for  himself;  he  could  not  answer  that  in  some  feminine 
quarrel  between  Mary  and  Zellie,  or  in  some  jealous  hour  when  Mary  might  wish 
to  guard  the  happiness  which  she  might  think  threatened  Zellie's  secret  would  not 
be  made  hasty  use  of,  to  the  poor  girl's  lasting  shame.  He  had  no  business  to  run 
the  risk.  If  the  secret  came  into  Mary's  possession  through  other  hands  Mayrose 
might  then  give  his  true  version  of  the  story  in  self-exculpation  ;  until  then  it  was 
his  business  to  remain  silent,  even  though  his  silence  would  certainly  be  construed 
against  him  if  his  wife  learned  the  secret  from  any  lips  but  his  own. 

It  was  quite  night  when  Mayrose  reached  the  castle,  so  grey  and  grand  in  the 
gloom,  and  yet  so  living  with  its  hundreds  of  lights.  He  was  still  composed  and 
trustful,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  in  the  midst  of  troubles  a  sudden  calm 
supervenes  which  makes  one  think  that  dangers  may  be  averted — then  is  the  mo- 
ment when  the  storm  breaks.  Mayrose  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
private  entrance  opposite  the  Norman  Gateway  than  one  of  the  scarlet  footmen  in 
attendance  handed  him  a  letter. 

"One  of  your  lordship's  servants  came  up  from  London  with  this,  my  lord. 
He  said  it  was  very  pressing,  and  knowing  your  lordship  was  gone  to  Eton,  we  told 
him  he  had  better  walk  there.  But  he  left  the  letter  in  case  your  lordship  should 
be  back  before  him." 

"Mayrose  turned  away  to  break  the  seal,  and  he  read  this  : — 

"  DEAB  MAYROSE,— I  am  afraid  misfortune  has  come.  Lady  Mayrose  went  out  yester- 
day afternoon  after  giving  her  letter  to  you  to  be  posted.  She  said  she  was  going  out 
shopping ;  but  when  she  returned  it  was  evident  that  something  had  happened.  She  was 
pale  as  death,  and  trembling.  All  this  morning  she  has  remained  in  her  room,  with  the 
exception  of  half-an-hour,  when  she  came  down  to  your  study.  I  met  her  as  she  was  com- 
ing out,  and  saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  When  I  asked,  however,  whether  she  was 
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unwell,  she  said  'No,'  very  sadly,  and  in  a  manner  which  quite  belied  her  words.     Her 
maid  has  just  told  me  that  my  lady  has  been  crying  all  day  and  has  refused  to  eat. 

"Your  affectionate  and 

"  Sympathizing  cousin, 

"  Q-  L." 

It  needed  but  a  request  to  the  Queen  through  the  Lord-in- Waiting,  and  May- 
rose  obtained  leave  to  absent  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  wife's  sudden  illness.  A 
couple  of  hours  later  he  was  in  town. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

t  "ALL  THY  WAVES  AND  FLOODS  HAVE  GONE  OVER  ME." 

Mary  was  seated  on  a  low  chair  in  her  dressing-room,  andrshe  crouched  over 
the  !fire.  Her  chin  rested  on  her  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  she  plucked 
feverishly  at  her  black  silk  dress.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room  but  that  of  the 
fire,  which  threw  flickering  shadows  on  the  ceiling,  and  Mary  was  so  absorbed  in 
her  thoughts  that  when  her  husband  entered  she  did  not  hear  him.  When,  how- 
ever, she  saw  him  at  her  side  she  rose  with  an  abrupt  start,  placing  her  hand  on 
her  heart  as  if  a  spasm  had  shot  through  it. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  back  irom  Windsor  to-day,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled. 

"  I  returned  on  hearing  that  you  were  ill.     What  has  happened,  Mary?" 

He  advanced  to  kiss  her,  but  she  receded. 

"  You  have  had  me  watched,  then,"  she  said  coldly. 

"  Watched  is  not  the  word,  dear.  I  left  instructions  with  Leech  to  let  me  know 
if  anything  occured  to  you." 

"  Letters,  for  instance — is  it  Mr.  Leech  who  confiscates  the  letters  addressed 
to  me  or  is  it  your  valet  t" 

Mayrose  said  nothing.  The  flicker  of  the  fire  had  momentarily  ceased,  and 
left  the  room  almost  in  darkness.  He  took  a  spill  from  the  mantlepiece,  and  lit 
two  wax  candles  that  stood  on  the  table,  then  glanced  at  his  wife,  who  remained 
standing.  She  was  wearing  round  her  neck  one  of  those  small  ruffs  then  in  fashion 
and  this  gave  her  -face  an  air  like  that  of  a  woman  in  the  sombre  pictures  of  Spanish 
painters.  Her  hair  was  disordered,  her  eyes  had  red  rims  round  them,  and  her  fea- 
tures seemed  doubly  pale  by  the  contrast.  But  her  lips  were  set,  and  her  express- 
ion was  the  same  as  he  had  observed  on  one  or  two  former  occasions — when  she 
had  rebuffed  him  with  her  coldness  before  marriage,  and  latterly  when  she  had 
thrown  her  arms  round  him  and  defied  the  mob.  Seeing  that  he  did  not  answer 
her  question,  she  repeated  it  imperiously. 

"  I  have  received  some  anonymous  letters,  dear,"  replied  Mayrose,  with  a  cough, 
"  but  they  were  full  of  untruths ;  that  is  why  I  kept  kept  them  from  you." 

"  Untruths  !  If  they  were  so  untrue  as  that,  why  need  you  have  been  afraid 
to  show  them  to  me  ?" 

"  Because  there  was  some  truth  mixed  up  with  the  lies,  and  I  could  not  have 
disproved  what  was  false  without  revealing  to  you  a  secret  which  was  not  mine  to 
part  with.  Tell  me,  however,  what  has  happened,  Mary,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  you  shall  know  all  I  felt  bound  to  conceal." 

"  I  know  it  already,  for  the  secret  you  felt  bound  to  keep  from  your  wife  has 
been  disclosed  to  me  by  others,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  hard  tone.  "  Yesterday  I  went 
out,  and  my  carriage  crossed  my  father's.  He  perceived  me,  and  beckoned  to  the 
coachman  to  stop.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  and  when  he  got  into  the 
brougham  beside  me  and  began  to  pour  out  a  wretched  story  of  complaints  and  ac- 
cusations against  you  I  thought  his  mind  was  wandering.  But  some  of  his  accusa- 
tions were  too  precise  to  be  unheeded,  and  as  I  knew  they  would  torture  me  if  I 
did  not  become  convinced  of  their  utter  falseness,  I  went  to  Kensington  resolved  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Grace  Marvellhad  been  in  the  carriage  with  my  father,  and  she 
had  returned  to  Kensington  in  advance  of  us.  I  saw  her  there  with  Lady  Canon- 
laugh." 
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"  Both  your  enemies,  dear,  and  mine,"  interrupted  Mayrose,  nervously. 

"Yes,  and  there  was  no  pretence  of  friendship  between  us,  believe  me,"  con- 
tinued Mary.  "  I  asked  Grace  categorically  what  was  the  meaning  of  my  father's 
words,  and  she  answered  me  without  reticence.  Lady  Canonlaugh  corroborated  all 
she  said.  And  so  it  seems  that  1  was  the  only  woman  in  London  who  did  not  know 
that  Lady  Azalea  Carol  was  your  mistress  !" 

"Mary,  I  swear  to  you  on  my  sacred  honour  that  these  two  women  have 
maligned  me,"  exclaimed  Mayrose,  with  intense  earnestness. 

"  Oh  don't,  Frederick !  leave  me  some  illusions  as  to  your  honour,"  cried  Mary, 
putting  up  her  hand  and  waiving  it  to  check  him.  "  You  have  not  heard  the  whole 
of  my  story  ;  if  you  wished  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  detection,  why  did  you  keep 
Lady  Azalea's  letters,  and  why  did  you  let  your  secretary  wear  a  key  of  your  desk 
on  his  watch-chain  ?" 

"  A  key  of  my  desk  !"  ejaculated  Mayrose,  and  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
gold  key  which  he  had  given  to  Leech  some  months  before,  in  view  of  his  duel  with 
Lord  Hornette,  and  which  Leech  had  kept  ever  since.  He  made  the  gesture  of  a 
man  who  knows  he  shall  be  judged  on  false  appearances. 

"  Yes,  the  key  of  your  desk,"  repeated  Mary,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  implacably. 
"  When  I  returned  from  Kensington  my  brafti  was  all  on  fire.  To  save  appearances 
I  of  course  told  Grace  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  she  said,  for  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  husband's  deception  that  his  wife  must  steep  herself  in  falsehood  too 
if  she  is  to  guard  him  and  herself  from  disgrace.  But  the  while  a  host  of  circum- 
stances occurred  to  me  ;  Grace  made  no  secret  of  her  having  sent  anonymous  letters 
to  warn  me,  and  you  have  concealed  these  !  T  remember  your  frequent  absences 
tallying  with  all  that  was  said  about  your  meetings  with  Lady  Azalea.  Your 
secretary's  attitude  was  mysterious,  too  ;  he  spirited  away  all  the  letters  that 
arrived  ;  he  looked  ashamed  when  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I  recollect  that  about  two 
months  ago  entering  your  study  one  day  I  had  seen  him  hastily  lock  your  desk  as  if 
he  had  stolen  something  there.  What  did  all  ihis  mean  ?  What  right  had  Mr. 
Leech  to  share  a  confidence  from  which  your  wife  was  excluded  ?  This  morning 
I  went  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  key  of  your  desk,  and  he  answered  '  no,' 
though  .he  was  wearing  on  his  chain  as  he  spoke  the  gold  key,  which  he  knew  be- 
longed to  you.  It  was  not  worth  while  exposing  his  duplicity,  but  I  brought  your 
desk  up  here  and  broke  it  open." 

u  You  did  an  unwise  thing,  Mary,"  said  Mayrose,  sadly. 

"  I  did  what  I  could  to  ascertain  the  truth,  which  you  would  have  hidden  from 
me  to  your  life's  end  had  i  appealed  to  you  for  it,;'  rejoined  Mary,  whose  voice 
rose  and  quickened.  "And  how  could  I  have  lived  at  peace  with  you,  knowing 
there  was  a  mystery  between  us  ?  But  you  see  now  that  I  have  discovered  every- 
thing. I  found  twenty  of  Lady  Azalea's  letters  in  your  desk,  and  a  sealed  packet 
which  you  seem  to  have  addressed  to  her  in  prevision  of  your  death,  and  in  which 
you  say  that  your  last  thoughts  would  be  for  her  !  What  have  I  done  to  you, 
Frederick,  to  deserve  this  cruel  outrage .?" 

Mayrose  rested  an  elbow  on  the  mantel-shelf  and  bowed  his  head  on  his  hand. 
His  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  overwhelmed  by  the  exposure  of  his  crime. 
Mary  watched  him,  frantically  clasping  her  hands,  and  after  a  moment  she  spoke 
again,  but  this  time  her  voice  was  full  of  agony,  of  entreaty,  and  of  despair  : — 

"  I  ask  you  again,  Frederick,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  from  you  ?  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  worse  than  death  to  me  to  see  you  cower  before  me — you  whom 
1  worshipped  ?  Till  yesterday  the  solitary  grief  of  my  married  life  was  that  before 
I  became  your  wife  I  had  for  a  period  suspected  you  of  the  mercenariness  imputed  to 
you  by  others.  This  was  a  remorse  which  touched  me  whenever  I  looked  into  your 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  me  so  tender  and  true,  or  heard  your  voice,  which  sounded 
frank  as  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  and  now  I  must  learn  that  your  conduct  was  all 
dissimulation  !  Had  you  no  pity  for  what  I  should  feel  if  I  came  to  discover  this  ? 
Did  you  think  that  my  love  for  you  was  made  up  of  the  same  pretence  as  yours  for 
me  ?  You  must  be  a  poor  judge  of  woman's  character  if  you  did  think  so,  but,  if 
not,  what  heart  could  you  have  to  risk  making  the  whole  of  my  life  desolate  ?  Was 
it  for  my  money  you  married  me  ?  I  doubt  whether  that  money  can  have  made 
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you  happy.  You  were  surely  not  happy  when  you  lived  every  day  in  fear  of  de- 
tection and  were  obliged  to  connive  with  servants  to  deceive  me  ;  and  are  you 
happy  now  in  hearing  me  say  that  our  married  life  must  end,  and  that  if  God  gives 
us  a  child  the  first  thing  he  will  ask  me  when  he  comes  to  reason  will  be  why  his 
father  and  mother  live  apart !" 

Mary's  voice  broke,  and  she  sank  down  on  a  chair,  wiping  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Mayrose  felt  relieved  by  her  emotion.  He  greatly  preferred  this  to  the  firm,  cold 
tone  she  had  adopted  at  first,  and  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  but  without  endeavor- 
ing to  touch  her  hand  or  give  her  any  caress. 

"  Will  you  hear  my  justification,  Mary  ?"  he  said,  in  a  pleading  voice. 
"  Yes  ;  but  let  it  be  a  true  one,"  she  sobbed.  "Say  anything  that  can  make 
me  forgive  you.  If  you  could  only  show  me,  Frederick,  that  your  conduct  was 
caused  by  any  defects  of  mine — a  misunderstanding  between  us  ;  my  ignorance  or 
stupidity— God  knows  I  should  accept  this  explanation  with  humility  and  grati- 
tude, and  try  to  make  amends  for  the  future.  But  I  shall  not  even  pretend  to  be- 
lieve your  excuses  if  my  own  conscience  does  not  ratify  them.  I  tell  you  this  at 
once  ;  for  it  would  be  no  use  to  begin  a  life  which  would  end  in  a  new  calamity. 
One  such  sorrow  as  1  have  just  suffered  is  enough." 

What  could  he  say  to  this  appeal,  which  was  so  generous  and  yet  so  solemn  ? 
The  explanation  which  would  have  been  both  safe  and  easy,  and  which  would  have 
made  him  seem  so  noble  in  her  eyes  had  he  come  to  her  but  a  few  days  before  and 
made  it  of  his  own  accord,  now  appeared  unreal  to  him  even  as  he  uttered  it.  He 
spoke,  nevertheless,  and  spoke  long,  with  all  the  beseeching  force  he  could  com- 
mand ;  and  she  listened  ;  but  he  saw  that  she  did  not  believe  him.  The  more  con- 
vincing he  sought  to  be,  tht  more  hollow  did  his  utterances  sound  even  to  himself  ;, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  Mary  rose.  She  had  dried  her  tears,  and  her  voice  had 
resumed  its  cold  tone,  with  which,  however,  an  inflection  of  weary  grief  and  some 
contempt  were  mingled. 

"  That  is  enough,  Frederick,"  she  sighed.  "  I  will  not  put  your  ingenuity  to  a 
longer  test.  I  know  that  it  is  a  proof  of  what  men  call  honour  to  shield  the  women 
who  are  their  mistresses,  even  though  by  so  doing  they  break  the  hearts  of  their 
wives,  whom  they  have  sworn  to  cherish.  I  do  not  myself  understand  such  subtle- 
ties. When  I  married  a  nobleman  I  really  believed  that  your  order  cultivated 
sentiments  above  those  of  the  class  to  which  I  belonged.  I  did  not  expect  ever  to 
hear  my  husband  rack  his  mind  for  plausible  inventions  to  cloak  the  shame  of  a  girl 
of  the  nobility  who  had  abandoned  herself." 

"  What  you  are  saying  is  cruelly  unjust,  Mary,  and  yet  I  cannot  defend  my- 
self," exclaimed  Mayrose,  with  despondency.  "  I  must  trust  to  time  and  Provi- 
dence to  justify  every  word  of  what  I  have  said.  Zellie  Carol  is  as  pure  as  yourself, 
my  poor  child,  but  I  feel  it  would  need  a  miracle  to  prove  it." 

"  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  certainly,"  replied  Mary,  bitterly  ;  "but  I  do  not 
want  to  seem  unjust  in  my  jealousy,  so  I  ask  you  what  would  you  say  if  our  posi- 
tions were  reversed  ?  What  if  I  had  married  you  for  money  and  been  detected  by 
you  paying  clandestine  visits  to  a  former  lover  for  the  purpose  of  slowly  curing  him 
of  his  passion?  The  explanation  would  appear  to  you  pretty  preposterous,  I  think." 

Mayrose  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"  Well,  so  it  does  to  me,  Frederick,  and  the  only  difference  between  my  judg- 
ment and  what  yours  would  be  if  you  were  judging  me  is  that  I  think  that  impu- 
dent, immoral  girl  is  more  to  blame  than  you.  And  now  we  must  separate.  I  will 
ask  you  to  make  me  a  small  allowance  out  of  the  fortune  I  brought  you,  and  if  any 
signatures  are  required  from  me  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  remainder  in  peace  you 
shall  have  them.  As  to  our — child — if  it  is  a  boy,  you  shall  have  him  when  he  is 
seven  years  old ;  if  it  is  a  girl,  you  must  let  me  keep  her.  In  either  case,  you  may 
trust  me  to  bring  up  the  child  in  respect  of  you,  and  in  ignorance  of  what  you  have 
— made  me  suffer.  Good-bye  !" 

The  poor  little  thing  faltered ;  a  mist  passed  before  her  eyes,  making  her  foot- 
steps unsteady ;  and  Mayrose  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  supporting  her.  He 
would  have  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  tried  one  of  those  silent  supplications  which, 
though  mute,  are  more  eloquent  than  any  spoken  sentences  ;  but  she  quickly  disen- 
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gaged  herself,  and  fled  into  her  own  room,  where  she  locked  the  door.  She  was 
wounded  to  the  heart — both  in  her  dignity  as  a  wife  and  her  pride  as  a  woman — 
and  Mayrose  knew  it  as  he  stood  gazing  on  the  spot  she  had  left  with  the  blank 
expression  of  a  child  who  has  broken  something. 

He  was  looking  at  the  pieces  of  the  shattered  honour. 

Mayrose  did  not  return  to  Windsor  on  the  following  day.  He  wrote,  begging 
a  colleague  kindly  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  about  ten  o'clock  drove  to  New  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  see  Mr.  Deedes.  He  was  ushered  in  at  once,  though  the  solicitor 
had  but  just  arrived,  and  had  not  unwrapped  the  cashmere  comforter  which  envel- 
oped his  smooth  chin.  Eunning  to  the  door  to  greet  his  client,  Mr.  Deedes 
extended  both  hands  with  a  woebegone  expression,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  should  have  called  on  you  by-and-bye,  my  lord,  if  you  had  not  come  your- 
self. But,  dear  me,  how  pale  and  ill  your  lordship  is  looking." 

f(  I  am  not  ill,  thank  God  !  "  said  Mayrose,  subsiding  into  an  arm-chair  near 
the  solicitor's  glowing  fire.  "  Troubled,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Deedes.  I  want  to  know 
now  about  my  father-in-law." 

Mr.  Deedes  sat  down  at  his  writing  table,  put  on  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
and  unlocked  a  drawer,  from  which  be  drew  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"The  situation  is  very  much  worse  than  I  feared,  Lord  Mayrose.  I  have  been 
to  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle,  and  found  him  incapable  of  furnishing  any  explanations  ; 
this  much,  though,  is  certain,  that  bills  to  an  enormous  amount  will  fall  due  on  the 
26th,  and  that  Miss  Mar  veil,  who  holds  Sir  Ham's  estates,  will  not  pay  a  farthing 
of  them." 

"Then  I  will,  that  is  all.  You  hold  the  stock  of  my  wife's  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  it  must  be  converted  into  money  ?" 

"That  is  an  heroic  folly,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Deedes  with  vivacity; 
"  but  let  me  dissuade  you  from  it,  as  it  would  be  useless.  The  swindlers  who  sur- 
round Sir  Ham  have  raised  money  so  recklessly,  and  so  shamefully  plundered  him, 
that  I  doubt  whether  any  sum  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  could  meet  his 
claims." 

"Then  I  must  sell  my  own  estate.  Springfield,  the  town  house,  our  family 
plate,  jewels,  pictures,  and  books  ought  to  fetch  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
at  the  least." 

"  Great  heavens,  Lord  Mayrose  !"  cried  Mr.  Deedes,  starting  up  in  his  chair 
as  if  a  pistol  had  been  fired.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  contemplate  so  insane 
a  project  as  selling  your  family  estate  ?  But  you  can't  ;  there  is  an  entail  upon  it !" 

"The  entail  was  cut  oif  by  my  father  and  grandfather  ;  you  yourself  drew  up 
the  instrument,  Mr.  Deedes." 

"I  did — I  did,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  most  foolish  piece  of  work  I  ever 
performed  ;  but  I  entreat  you  to  reflect.  I  am  an  older  man  than  yourself." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Deedes  ;  I  have  just  had  heavy  troubles  to  bear,  my  nerves 
are  all  unstrung,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  I  retain  my  composure,"  said  Mayrose, 
interrupting  him.  "Please  act  like  a  friend,  and  do  not  pain  me  with  remon- 
strances which  would  be  quite  thrown  way.  The  honour  of  my  wife's  father  is  my 
honour.  I  have  hopes  that  in  a  few  months  a  child  will  be  born  us,  and  that  child 
must  inherit  the  name  as  stainless  as  it  was  left  to  me." 

•  But  Mr.  Deedes  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that  fashion.  He  had  his  honour, 
too,  which  consisted  in  not  letting  his  clients  do  grand  things  to  beggar  themselves. 
All  the  lore  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  came  to  his  rescue— with  precedents,  too— how 
the  Duke  of  This  had  left  his  father's  debts  unpaid,  and  had  become  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  custos  rotulorum  et  morum,  in  spite  of  it,  to  the  gratification  of  all  loyal 
minds  ;  how  the  Earl  of  That— but  why  record  how  nobly  the  Earl  of  That  had 
bamboozled  his  creditors  ?  Mayrose  brought  back  the  lawyer  somewhat  sternly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  This  nor  That,  and  Mr.  Deedes  could  only  ejaculate 
in  wonder  and  chagrin,  "  Well,  you  are  your  own  master,  my  Lord." 

"  It  is  an  agreed  thing,  then,"  said  Mayrose,  a  little  doggedly  ;  "  and  now  I 
will  ask  you  to  make  out  a  settlement  for  my  wife.  When  everything  is  paid  there 
ought  to  be  about  £50,000  over,  and  I  wish  this  sum  to  be  absolutely  settled  on 
Lady  Mayrose,  so  as  to  yield  her  two  thousand  a  year,  with  reversion  to  her  child. 
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You  will  have  to  consult  my  wife  herself,  Mr.  Deedes,  as  to  how  she  would  like 
this  sum  paid  her,  for — for — I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are  going  to  live  apart." 

Mr.  Deedes  gave  another  fine  start,  but  the  first  shock  of  the  morning  had 
been  so  great  that  his  sensibility  was  blunted,  and  it  was  only  in  a  vacant  way  that 
he  murmured,  "  Apart  !  do  you  mean  a  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro  ?" 

u  Yes  ;  I  tell  you  of  it  at  once,  because  the  fact  must  have  come  to  your  ears 
before  long.  But  I  wish  you  to  know  that  the  blame  of  the  separation  rests  entirely 
on  me,  and  that  my  wife  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  regard  at  my  hands." 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  beg  you  to  consider  that  you  are  completely  stripping  your- 
self !"  answered  the  lawyer,  who  felt  altogether  in  a  maze.  "  How  are  you  going 
to  live — you  have  not  been  long  enough  in  office  to  claim  a  pension  1" 

"No,  but  I  am  young  and  can  work  ;  I  daresay  I  shall  get  a  foreign  corres- 
pondenceship  from  some  newspaper." 

On  these  words,  uttered  without  any  of  that  maudlin  tone  of  self-sacrifice 
which  angles  for  sympathy,  Mayrose  prepared  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Deedes 
having  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  hearkened  to  his  footsteps  dying  away  on  the 
wooden  staircase,  and  then  lifted  up  his  hands,  exclaiming  : — 

"What  next  ?     And  they  say  the  nobility  are  degenerating  !" 

Yes,  honest  James  Deedes,  solicitor  and  gentleman,  the  nobility  are  degener- 
ating when  they  seize  your  precious  statutebook  as  a  shield  to  protect  them  against 
their  duties  ;  they  are  degenerating  when  one  hears  them  complain  that  the  heroic 
ages  are  past  when  they  could  prove  their  might  in  battle.  Battle  !  There  are 
sterner  combats  fought  every  day  between  a  man's  interest  and  his  honour  than 
ever  were  in  the  fields  where  glory  was  to  be  earned  by  cleaving  helmets.  And  it 
is  in  these  unnoticed  strifes  where  tears  take  the  place  of  blood  that  must  be  car- 
ried the  sword  that  never  splinters,  and  the  breast-plate  untarnished — there  that 
the  soldier  must  bear  stout  heart  and  eye  unquailing  !  But  when  the  true  knight 
has  fought  the  good  fight,  and,  putting  on  him  "  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  been 
victorious,  then  it  is  that  he  stands  forth  as  a  prince  of  the  people,  the  guardian  of 
an  honour  higher  than  that  which  the  vulgar  know.  Then  it  is  that  his  ermine  is 
without  spot — then  it  is  that  he  is  a  representative  of  a  chosen  tribe  like  that  of 
old  which,  from  father  to  son,  kept  the  Holy  of  Holies  ! 

From  New  Square  Mayrose  went  to  the  Africa  Office,  and  transacted  his  busi- 
ness as  usual.  When  his  work  was  over  he  wrote  to  Zellie,  giving  her  an  account 
of  what  had  .passed  between  Mary  and  himself,  but  saying  no  word  to  wound  her 
or  to  reproach  her  with  having  been  the  cause  of  his  calamity.  There  was  only  one 
passage  in  the  letter  which  could  cause  Zellie  pang,  and  that  was  where  he  spoke  of 
his  hopes  of  an  heir,  and  dwelt  on  the  eternal  claims  which  his  wife  would  now 
have  on  his  affection.  He  re-read  this  passage,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  own  heavy 
woes  he  was  not  careless  as  to  what  might  happen  to  the  poor  child  whom  he  had 
so  patiently  sought  to  cure.  In  this  work  he  was  resolved  to  persevere,  befall  what 
might ;  for  its  success  would  be  his  only  reward  for  the  suffering  it  had  cost  him. 
So  he  re-read  the  passage  relating  to  Mary,  doubting  whether  even  this  guarded 
confession  of  his  love  for  his  wife  would  not  arouse  Zellie's  morbid  jealousy  ;  but, 
after  reflection,  he  sealed  the  letter  as  it  was,  trusting  to  Heaven  that  it  might 
operate  the  miracle  he  prayed  for — that  of  opening  Zellie's  eyes  to  his  true 
position  and  hers.  The  searing  of  a  hot  iron  is  not  always  harmful. 

Quilpin  Leech  knocked  at  the  door  as  Mayrose  was  sealing  his  letter.  As  his 
services  were  no  longer  of  use  in  Berkeley  Square,  the  new  Permanent  Secretary 
had  that  morning  installed  himself  into  his  office  and  passed  several  hours  in 
receiving  instructions,  very  sourly  imparted  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Keane  Rodent. 
Mayrose  had  not  seen  him  the  whole  day,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"  You  have  come  at  the  right  moment,  Leech — do  me  the  last  service  of  taking 
this  letter  to  Lady  Azalea.  I  will  make  new  arrangements  for  the  future." 

"Has  Lady  Mayrose  found  out — everything?"  asked  the  Secretary,  putting 
the  letter  into  his  pocket  with  an  air  of  sincere  commisseration. 

"  Everything  my  enemies  wished  her  to  find  out  ;  and  if  you  see  Miss  Marvell 
you  can  tell  her  she  has  repaid  me  with  interest.  She  will  understand  what  that 
means/ 
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"1  was  afraid  of  trouble, ';.  answered  Leech,  with  a  sceptical  wag  of  the  head 
at  the  last  observation.  "When  I  came  away  this  morning  Lady  Mayrose  was 
packing  to  return  to  Springfield." 

Mayrose  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  announcement  of  Mary's  depart- 
ure ;  but  on  returning  home  and  finding  the  house  deserted,  this  visible  proof  of 
his  separation  from  his  wife  brought  him  more  sorrow  than  all  he  had  borne  before. 
Mary  had  left  three  bare  lines,  stating  that  she  should  remain  at  Springtield  till  the 
final  plans  she  would  make  had  obtained  his  approval. 

With  this  note  in  his  hand,  Mayrose  walked  into  his  wife's  boudoir,  disordered 
bv  the  activity  of  a  hasty  start.  A  dozen  scattered  things  reminded  him  of  the 
companion  whose  love  and  sweet  worship  had  never  failed  him  in  former  trials  ; 
and  on  a  work-table  he  saw  a  baby's  cap  just  begun  and  discontinued  probably 
since  the  day  when  Mary  had  learned  that  the  father  of  her  coming  child  had  never 
loved  her.  This  little  waif  was  not  without  its  lesson  and  consolation  to  Mayrose, 
for  it  brought  home  to  him  how  different  the  situation  might  have  been  had  his 
relations  with  Zellie  been  as  Mary  suspected.  Suffer  as  he  might  now,  his  disgrace 
«ame  from  without,  not  within,  and  he  could  hold  his  head  high.  The  door  of  the 
boudoir  was  open,  and  the  long  drawing-room  beyond  was  lighted  up  as  if  visitors 
were  expected.  Mayrose  glanced  in  from  the  threshold,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
portraits  of  his  ancestors.  They  were  standing  motionless  in  their  frames— so 
motionless  that  they  seemed  to  be  like  an  army  saluting  him. 

CHAPTEK  VIII. 

THE  LITTLE  LANTERN. 

When  a  man  surrenders  a  large  fortune  to  pay  some  one  else's  debts  so  rare  an 
act  generally  gets  known  and  talked  about.  It  leaked  out  that  Mayrose  was  going 
to  ruin  himself  for  Sir  Ham  Penuywoddle's  creditors,  and  people  who  wished  him 
well  thought  kim  a  fool  for  his  pains.  Among  his  enemies  the  statement  was  not 
believed.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  contracted  the  habit  of  abusing  him 
found  it  simpler  and  sweeter  to  decide  that  some  comedy  was  being  played  than  to 
admit  that  they  had  been  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  this  peer.  Hatred  is  a  very 
luxuriant  sentiment,  yielding  almost  as  much  toothsome  fruit  as  love.  If  it  be 
cruelty  to  prove  to  a  person  that  his  or  her  affections  have  been  bestowed  on  an 
unworthy  object,  how  much  unkinder  it  is  to  demonstrate  that  hatred  has  been 
lavished  amiss  !  Happily  the  demonstration  mostly  fails.  We  knew  of  a  lady  \vho, 
having  long  cherished  antipathy  towards  a  man,  was  constrained  to  avow  that  her 
sole  reason  for  disliking  him  was  that  he  had  two  wives.  "  Why,  he  has  never  been 
married  at  all !"  was  our  demurrer.  "  Ah,  you  may  depend  on  it,  then,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  the  wishing,"  replied  the  lady,  with  refreshing  vehemence  ;  "  it 
was  only  because  he  feared  the  consequences  !" 

Grace  Marvell  was  informed  of  what  Mayrose  was  about  to  do,  but  she  believed 
it  at  once  by  instinct.  Mr.  Deedes,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  had  begun  by 
writing  to  her  to  obtain  an  exact  list  of  Sir  Ham's  debts ;  and  she  had  answered 
that  the  matter  did  not  concern  her.  Mr.  Deedes  then  wrote  that  he  should  wait 
on  her  to  make  a  communication,  and  Grace,  apprehending  that  this  communica- 
tion would  consist  in  a  request  to  give  up  the  knight's  estates  to  his  creditors, 
retired  to  Penny  with  some  thoughts  of  going  abroad  with  Sir  Ham  till  the  latter's 
bankruptcy  had  been  consummated,  and  all  the  unpleasantness  of  it  had  blown 
over.  Mr.  Deedes  followed  her,  and  in  a  short,  cold  interview,  explained  that  he 
had  not  come  for  money,  but  to  announce  that  Lord  Mayrose  would  pay  his  father- 
in-law's  debts  to  the  last  farthing.  He  added  incidentally  that  Mayrose  and  his 
wife  had  separated,  though  wherefore  he  knew  not. 

Prince  Casino  arrived'soon  after  this,  and  found  Grace  with  a  hectic  flush  on 
both  cheeks,  and  sunk  in  a-chair  in  a  prostrate  attitude  of  reflection.  A  very  deep 
and  disturbed  reflection  it  must  have  been,  for  when  the  Italian  advanced,  his 
betrothed  did  not  seem  to  recognize  him,  but  stared  at  him  with  an  absent  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  recoiled  timidly  from  his  touch.  He  himself  was  full  of  rumours 
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which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  City,  and  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  plans  to 
attach  any  significance  to  Grace's  demeanour. 

"  Carina,  let  us  not  put  off  our  marriage  any  longer,"  he  began,  taking  her 
hand  in  spite  of  her,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips  ;  "  Sir  Ham  is  ruined  and  crazy  : 
where  is  the  reason  why  we  should  derange  ourselves  on  his  account  ?" 

"It's  you?  Have  you  heard  what  Lord  Mayrose  intends  to  do?"  asked 
Grace  abruptly,  as  if  waking  up,  and  withdrawing  her  hand. 

"  Yes ;  Eobgroschen  has  told  me  he  will  pay  Sir  Ham's  debts  ;  and  tant  mieux! 
Do  you  not  see'  carina,  how  good  a  turn  this  lord  does  us  by  his  Quixotry  ?  If  Sir 
Ham  had  been  made  bankrupt,  people  might  have  said  that  you  and  I,  who  had 
his  estates,  had  plundered  him  ;  but  since  Milord  pays,  the  world  will  think  that 
he  made  profits  out  of  the  Loan,  and  is  only  generous  because  he  can  afford  it  ?  " 

"  They  will  be  unable  to  say  that,  for  Lord  Mayrose  sells  his  private  estates, 
and  will  be  left  without  a  shilling,"  rejoined  Grace,  coldly  ;  but  what  a  disenchant- 
ed disdain  there  was  in  that  coldness  ! 

"  He  sells  Springfield  !  Ah  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Prince,  with  amazement ;  then 
suddenly  laughing,  added  in  a  cajoling  way,  "Why,  my  pretty  Grace,  do  you 
remember  telling  me  often  how  you  admired  Springfield  Hall  ?  Supposing  we 
bought  it  ?  What  if  we  spent  our  honeymoon  under  the  roof  of  that  Puritan  poseur, 
who  has  treated  us  like  the  dust  of  his  boots  !  " 

Prince  Casino  plumed  himself  on  being  an  honest  man,  as  honesty  goes  in 
these  times ;  but  in  speaking  as  above,  he  looked  like  a  thimblerigger.  Grace  fas- 
tened her  eyes  on  him  as  though  they  would  pierce  him  through,  and  there  was 
little  admiration  in  that  gaze,  as  she  asked  slowly : 

"  Eubino,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  Love  you !  how  can  you  speak  so,  my  Grace  ?  You  are  not  love  but  life  to 
me." 

"  Then,  being  rich  now  yourself,  you  would  marry  me  if  I  had  no  fortune  to 
bring  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  who  would  say  the  contrary?  "  rejoined  the  Prince,  a  little 
uneasily,  like  a  man  nearing  unpleasant  ground. 

"  Then  what  should  you  say  if  I  had  declined  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by 
Lord  Mayrose,  our  common  enemy  ?  "  continued  Grace.  "  What  would  you  say  if 
I  had  thrown  my  title-deeds  into  the  fire  ?  " 

The  Prince's  face  grimaced  as  though  the  jaws  had  got  unhinged  ;  and  at  a 
glance  Grace  divined  that  he  would  try  to  back  out  of  the  marriage  if  she  really  had 
burned  her  title  deeds.  She  saw  also  that  it  was  fear  that  formed  the  basis  of  his 
pretended  affection  for  her,  for  he  remained  with  his  mouth  open  as  if  he  hardly 
dared  trust  himself  to  answer. 

"Why,  why,  carina,  I  should  naturally  marry  you  if  you  had  nothing,"  he 
stammered  at  last. 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  shall  not  put  you  to  the  test,"  answered  Grace  with  con- 
tempt. "  I  have  not  burned  my  title  deeds,  and  do  not  mean  to.  Best  hold  to  all 
the  money  we  have,  for  money  is  everything,  is  it  not,  Prince  ?  " 

The  Italian  heaved  a  little  sigh,  half  confusion,  half  relief ;  but  seeing  he  had 
been  drawn  into  a  trap,  he  had  wit  enough  to  be  anxious  not  to  play  a  humiliated 
part  in  the  eyes  of  his  future  wife.  So,  with  an  irresistible  smile,  and  a  show  of 
exuberant  gaiety,  he  answered  : — 

' '  Money  is  not  everything,  carina ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal,  and  we  need  not 
talk  of  it  like  a  melodrama.  Why  do  I  want  to  be  rich  ? — because  riches  are  the 
necessary  surroundings  to  one*  of  your  divine  beauty.  Your  small  white 
hands  were  made  to  play  with  jewels,  your  rich  hair  will  be  the  fairer  for  diadems 
of  diamonds.  What  !  when  we  see  millions  of  men  grubbing  for  gold  around  us 
that  they  may  stuff  dry  bread  into  their  ugly  mouths,  shall  I  be  ashamed  of  covet- 
ing wealth  that  I  may  gratify  every  whim  of  my  adored  bride  ?  Dio  mio,  I  am  not 
ashamed  !  Myself,  I  could  live  on  maccaroni ;  but  now  I  am  rich  and  you  are. 
rich,  why  give  up  our  money  to  an  old  man  with  one  leg  in  his  coffin,  or  to  another 
who  has  tried  to  do  us  injury  ?  Let  Milord  Mayrose  throw  away  his  money  if  he 
likes,  nobody  forces  him  and  nobody  will  thank  him.  As  for  me,  per  Bacco,  my 
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ancestors  fought  battles,  but  did  they  stop  to  cry  over  the  blood  they  had  spilled  ? 
Chacun  pour  soi,  et  Dieu  pour  tons.  You  will  not  see  me  weeping,  my  Grace,  be- 
cause you  and  I  have  won  a  battle  in  which  gold  has  flowed  from  the  veins  of  these 
fat  English.  But  I  will  tell  you  what,  carina,  when  heaven  wished  to  create  an 
animal  uniting  in  his  ridiculous  person  all  the  vices  of  other  people  without  any  of 
their  graces,  he  moulded  the  Englishman,  and  flung  him  into  the  City  of  London, 
and  into  your  foggy  West-end.  Your  countrymen  are  ^hypocrites  like  Basilio  and 
Tartuffe,  my  pet.  I  have  done  no  worse  than  they  do  or  try  to  do  every  day,  but 
they  will  atone  for  their  own  failures  and  consciousness  of  roguery  by  proscribing 
me  who  am  a  foreigner  !  I  have  already  seen  that  some  of  them  view  me  as  if  I 
had  two  hoofs  and  a  barbed  tail ;  and  that  little  Leech,  whom  I  wish  I  had  opposite 
my  foil  on  Calais  sands,  per  Dio  !  —he  has  talked  of  caning  me  ;  maladetto,  let  him 
attempt  it  !  But  why  remain  in  England  ?  Instead  of  buying  Milord's  heavy 
castle,  let  us  sell  all  you  have  here,  and  live  in  Paris  and  Florence — two  cities 
which  mock  themselves  of  hypocrisy,  my  Grace,  and  would  treat  you  as  a  queen. " 

Print  can  not  do  justice  to  this  valiant  little  outburst,  which  was  delivered 
with  gestures  as  good  as  a  punchinello's.  The  rogue  talked  in  French,  but  speak- 
ing that  language  like  all  Italians,  with  a  conversion  of  u'&  into  ow's  and  j's  into  z's, 
his  accent  was  like  the  flutey  warble  of  the  magpie.  Then  his  silky  black  moustaches 
were  waxed  out  at  either  end  like  gimlets,  his  rosy  cheeks  and  blue  chin  shone  ; 
he  was  wearing  a  short,  tight-fitting  overcoat  of  otter  skin,  which  would  have  looked 
ridiculous  on  an  Englishman,  but  which  suited  him  to  a  nicety,  as  did  his  patent- 
leather  boots,  grey  gloves,  and  silk  handkerchief  with  a  light  blue  hem  perfumed 
with  ylang-ylang .  It  was  impossible  for  a  girl  not  to  be  captivated  by  the  air  of 
seduction  he  diffused  ;  a  cold  look  chilled  him,  but  he  would  come  fawning  back 
like  a  lapdog,  and  whine,  caress,  and  frisk  till  he  was  restored  to  favour  again. 
Grace  was  fain  to  set  him  down  as  an  overgrown  baby,  whose  cynicism  came  from 
innocency  of  heart,  and  who  would  all  his  life  coax  and  fondle  her  as  he  was  doing 
then.  She  could  not  be  aware  that  Prince  Casino  had  spoken  to  a  thousand  other 
women  as  he  did  to  her.  That  he  was  at  that  moment  deep  in  three  other  love 
affairs,  and  was  expected  at  four  that  very  day  by  a  prima  donna  and  at  six  by  the 
pretty  daughter  of  a  retired  cheese-monger  at  Clapham,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
marriage.  When  he  took  her  hand  and  toyed  with  her  hair,  when  he  chirped  com- 
pliments about  her  beauty,  and  looked  into  her  eyes  with  glances  full  of  the 
effrontery  of  passion,  Grace  felt  the  Prinqe  resume  his  ascendancy  over  her,  so  that 
she  ended  by  smiling. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  let  us  go  and  live  in  Paris,"  she  answered,  recklessly  ;  "  after  all, 
I  have  struggled  for  this,  and  have  won  ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  happy  enough  !" 

"  Happy  !  we  shall  be  in  heaven,  carina  !  Ah,  you  have  still  too  much  Eng- 
lish ice  in  your  heart  ;  our  southern  sky  will  melt  it  !" 

"  Your  own  love  would  have  melted  it  long  ago,  Rubino,  if  you  had  felt  real 
love  for  me,"  she  replied,  a  little  bitterly,  but  then  added  with  concern  :  "What 
shall  we  do  though,  about  Sir  Ham  ?  The  announcement  of  our  marriage  will  kill 
him." 

"  Bah  !  do  you  call  the  vegetable  existence  which  that  poor  old  man  is  lead- 
ing, life  ?"  ejaculated  the  Prince  with  a  careless  shrug  ;  "let  him  take  his  chance, 
carina. " 

"  I  suppose  it's  best— yes  ;  let  us  make  an  end  of  all  this,"  replied  Grace,  with 
animation.  "  Call  in  Sir  Ham  yourself,  Rubino,  and  speak  to  him  before  me — he 
has  grown  so  unconscious  that  he  may  not  understand  ;  and  in  any  case  I  mean 
him  no  harm  ;  he  shall  live  with  us  in  comfort  till  his  death." 

The  Prince's  valour  of  a  sudden  fell  again,  for  he  did  not  like  this  delicate 
commission.  However,  as  he  had  fallen  into  one  trap  he  did  not  mean  to  slip  into 
another  ;  so,  after  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  he  laid  his  hat  and  stick  on 
a  chair  and  went  by  the  most  roundabout  way  to  the  door  in  search  of  the  Knight. 

He  discovered  him  inilie  rich  study,  full  of  costly  books  never  read,  of  reviews 
never  cut,  and  works  of  art  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  a  poor 
man  with  brains.  He  was  poring  over  the  Times  City  Article,  and  covering  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  with  sprawling  figures.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  him  abandon 
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his  occupation  with  the  intimation  that  Grace  wanted  to  see  him,  and  the  Prince 
led  him  into  the  drawing-room  by  the  arm,  obediently  as  a  calf.  The  old  knight's 
lower  jaw  drooped,  his  mouth  was  distorted,  and  his  left  shoulder  slanted  lower 
than  the  other — an  invariable  symptom  of  the  beginning  of  general  paralysis. 

"Miss  Grace  and  I  want  to  tell  you  something  which  I  hope  will  make  us  all 
very  happy,"  smirked  the  Prince,  installing  the  old  man  very  comfortably  in  a  low 
arm-chair  opposite  the  tire. 

"  Good'll  come  of  it,"  answered  Sir  Ham,  stolidly. 

"Dear  me,  Sir  Ham,  what  have  you  been  doing  with  your  fingers  ?"  ejaculated 
Grace,  stooping  to  wipe  the  old  man's  hands  with  her  handkerchief  as  if  he  were  a 
child. 

"I've  been  going  into  figures,"  stuttered  the  knight,  abandoning  his  hands 
unconsciously.  "Twenty-five  millions  is  what  I  ought  to  have  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  I'll  get  elected  Governor  of  it  ;  but  they  ought'nt  to  have  raised  the 
rate  of  discount  ;  ill'll  come  of  it." 

"  Twenty-five  millions — Ecco  mi  \  Yes,  Sir  Hani,  but  you  were  very  near 
bankruptcy,"  giggled  the  Prince  evidently  relishing  his  task  less  and  less.  "  If 
Miss  Marvell  had  not  so  nobly  paid  your  debts,  where  should  we  have  been  in  our 
fine  fix?" 

"  Hush  !  don't  speak  to  him  about  that,"  interrupted  Grace,  quickly. 

But  the  words  were  out,  and  perhaps  the  mention  of  bankruptcy — that  knell  to 
the  ears  of  all  traders — was  the  only  thing  capable  of  arousing  the  dying  intellect  of 
the  old  City  knight.  It  seemed  to  ring  in  his  empty  head  like  a  blasphemy  under 
a  church  vault. 

"  We  warn't  ever  bankrupt !"  he  growled,  sitting  up.  "  The  Pennywoddles 
allus  paid  their  twenty  shillings  in  the  pund  !  When  we  fust  set  up  in  bisness  a 
bill  fell  due  one  day  and  my  Jane  she  took  her  brooch  and  little  Mike's  silver  mug 
to  the  pawnbroker's.  Three  pun'  ten  was  what  she  raised  on  'em  —that  was  when 
we  fust  set  up  in  bisness,  and  she'll  tell  you  of  it  when  she  comes  down." 

"  She  is  upstairs,  then,  Milady  Pennywoddle,"  nervously  lisped  Prince  Casino, 
catching  at  this  straw.  "  You  are  fortunate  to  have  so  good  a  wife,  Sir  Ham,  I  my- 
self think  of  marrying." 

"  Jane's  been  gone  a  weary  while,"  proceeded  the  knight,  unheeding  him,  and 
passing  a  hand  over  his  own  brow.  "  She  fell  down  one  night  and  looked  at  me  with 
them  soft  eyes  she  had,  and  in  the  dark  she  puts  her  hand  on  my  head  when  it 
do  throb  so. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  Sir  Ham — that  is,  to  ask  your  consent  to  my  marriage 
with  Miss  Marvell,"  insinuated  the  Prince,  pouring  out  his  request  in  one  draught 
at  what  he  considered  a  propitions  juncture. 

The  knight  stopped  short  and  glanced  at  Grace,  who  was  standing  to  the  right 
of  him,  the  Prince  being  seated  to  the  left.  He  made  a  movement  to  rise,  but  the 
chair  was  too  low,  and  he  sank  back.  "  I  didn't  hear  what  you  said,  sir!"  he  re- 
marked, vacantly,  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  but  had  already  forgotten  who  dealt 
it. 

The  Prince,  increasing  in  his  tremor,  repeated  his  request,  and  then  Grace, 
arming  herself  with  the  courage  which  her  lover  lacked,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
explanation  clearer.  All  the  while  Sir  Ham  sat  motionless,  with  his  eyes  rolling  in 
distress  from  one  speaker  to  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  whether  any 
ray  of  understanding  pierced  the  opaque  clouds  round  his  mind ;  and  as  his  silence 
became  disquieting,  Grace  and  the  Prince  stopped  with  a  common  accord  and  con- 
sidered him.  Suddenly  a  flood  of  purple  blood,  almost  black,  flowed  to  the  knight's 
brow  and  ears,  and  he  sprang  up,  stretching  both  arms  convulsively  before  him  : 

"  Grace  !  Grace  !  they've  all  deserted  me  !"  he  gasped,  as  if  choking.  "  Jane, 
my  boy  Mike,  and  my  little  Mary — they've  all  gone,  and  ill'll  come  of  it !  I  tell  you 
she's  looked  at  me  in  the  dark,  whisperin'  things  I  couldn't  hear,  because  my  head 
throbbed  as  if  it  was  a  splittin  !" 

"  Sir  Ham,  for  Heaven's  sake,  compose  yourself  !"  interposed  Grace,  in  alarm 
lest  the  servants  should  be  attracted  ;  but  the  raying  knight  was  not  to  be  checked ; 
he  tottered  towards  Grace,  and  caught  hold  of  her  dress  with  such  force  that  he 
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tore  it  though  it  was  ribbed  silk  ;  then  as  Grace  made  a  step  backwards  he  fran- 
tically'twined  his  arms  round  her,  and  continued  to  shout  hoarsely  :— 

"  You  won't  leave  me,  you're  my  wife,  Grace,  and  they're  all  gone  but  you— 
you  promised  when  my  Jane  went,  but  I  didn't  murder  her  for  that— she  knows  it, 
and  tells  me  so  in  the  night,  laying  her  hand  on  my  head  when  it  throbs  and  splits. 
It  was  falling  down  the  stairs  that  it  happened— one  evenin'— and  they  brought 
her  into  the  room  where  all  the  servants  was— a-looking  at  her  soft  eyes  wide  open. 
I  doan't  know  what's  the  matter  wi'  me— there's  my  head  a  splittin'  agin.  Jane  ! 
Jane  !  tell  Mike  and  little  Mary  to  come  down  to  me." 

Grace,  now  fairly  frightened,  sought  to  disengage  herself,  and  the  Prince,  as- 
sisting her,  tugged  at  Sir  Ham  from  behind.  But  here  the  scene  became  ghastly. 
The  knight  uttered  a  series  of  cries  that  were  like  howls,  and  hugged  Grace  with  a 
strength  quadrupled  by  his  paroxysm.  In  the  struggle  Grace's  foot  caught  in  her 
dress^and  in  a  hassock,  and  she  fell  backwards  over  a  sofa,  while  the  Prince  rushing 
distractedly  to  her  rescue,  struck  the  knight  wildly  on  the  arms  to  make  him  loosen 
his  hold.  Few  blows  were  needed,  however.  The  poor  old  man's  embrace  relaxed 
as  soon  as  he  had  fallen.  With  a  gurgling  in  the  throat  he  rolled  over,  his  face 
congested  with  blood,  his  eyeballs  glazed  and  startling,  and  his  mouth  covered  with 
a  red  foam. 

"  Quick,  unfasten  his  necktie  ;  it's  an  attack  of  apoplexy  !"  cried  Grace,  rising 
with  her  hair  fallen,  her  dress  torn,  and  her  hands  scratched  ;  and  she  tugged  vio- 
lently at  the  bell. 

Servants  hurried  up,  and  Sir  Ham  was  borne  senseless  to  his  room,  a  stable- 
boy  starting  off  to  fetch  the  nearest  doctor.  When  this  medical  man  arrived,  he 
shook  his  head  and  pronounced  that  Sir  Ham  had  received  a  stroke  from  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  recover.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  watching  him  as 
he  lay  breathing  insensibly  on  the  bed,  and  Grace,  unaware  that  Lady  May  rose 
was  at  Springfield,  wrote  a  telegram  to  her  in  London.  The  Prince  undertook  to 
have  it  despatched,  and  left  the  house,  glad  to  be  quit  of  such  emotional  scenes. 
His  was  not  a  nature  to  court  the  neighbourhood  of  suffering,  and  death  he  shunned 
as  a  creditor.  His  parting  words  to  Grace  were  that  he  should  procure  a  wedding 
license  on  the  very  morrow,  in  order  that  they  might  be  married  without  further 
delay,  and  leave  this  gloomy  land  of  fog  and  troubles. 

Grace  assented.  She  was  unnerved,  too,  and  clung,  as  women  will  in  such 
a  crisis,  to  the  first  man  who  offers  them  protection. 

"Yes,  Rubino  ;  we  must  be  married  quickly,"  she  faltered.  "If  Sir  Ham 
dies,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  linger  for." 

No,  Grace  Marvell  would  have  nothing  to  linger  for. 

Sir  Ham  dead,  she  would  be  free,  and,  as  she  said,  she  had  struggled  for  this 
and  won. 

Won  what  ? 

Conscience  is  a  little  dark  lantern  which  solitude  sets  alight  in  the  night ;  and 
very  clear  are  the  rays  which  it  throws  upon  our  struggles  and  winnings. 

Grace  being  alone,  the  lantern  lit  up,  and  steadily  it  burned.  First,  its 
gleam  fell  pale  as  an  altar  candle  on  the  memory  of  Lady  Pennywoddle,  her  bene- 
factress— dead;  upon  the  dying  form,  of  Sir  Ham,  who  had  loved  her,  ruined 
himself,  and  lost  his  reason  for  her;  upon  Mary,  who  had  been  her  kindest  friend, 
and  whose  heart  she  had  .tried  to  break ;  upon  Mayrose,  who  had  striven  to  serve 
her,  and  whom  she  had  struck  wifeless,  roofless,  and  penniless!  These  were  her 
struggles — and  now  for  the  winnings.  Steadier  and  steadier  burned  the  little 
lantern;  but  what  a  mocking  flame  it  was  that  showed  at  first — nothing;  then 
some  piles  of  money,  among  which  was  thrown  Prince  Casino's  lustreless  coronet ! 

But  where  was  the  pure  love  without  which  a  woman's  life  is  nothing — where 
friendship,  the  respect  of  others,  the  prospect  of  dignity  and  happiness  as  a  wife  and 
mother?  She  had  struggled  for  these,  too,  for  she  was  a  woman  with  a  heart,  who 
would  have  loved  to  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  any  man  she  could  have  worshipped. 
And  there  was  such  a  one  whom  she  had  in  her  vengeance  plotted  to  humble,  and 
who  had  not  been  humbled — whom  she  had  persecuted,  and  who  had  come  purified 
out  of  the  fiery  furnace  which  her  hatred— if  it  was  hatred— had  lighted.  How 
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serenely  and  nobly  bis  image  shone  upon  her,  and  bow  tbat  of  tbe  foreigner  who 
was  to  be  her  husband  quailed  before  it.  Yet  she  had  loved,  or  thought  she  had 
loved,  this  undignified  jackanapes  who  had  played  upon  her  with  his  flatteries.  It 
had  been  a  love  born  of  vanity,  pique,  sensuousness,  and  perhaps  the  want  of 
something  better.  But  no ;  for  she  could  have  married  honest  Quilpin  Leech,  and 
risen  to  a  position  of  respect  and  affluence  as  his  wife,  and  she  could  have  grown  to 
love  him.  When,  however,  she  thought  of  Leech,  Grace  asked  herself  whether  she 
regretted  having  rejected  him  for  her  present  prospects,  and  she  answered  emphati- 
cally, " No!"  Alter  all,  she  was  such  as  Heaven  had  made  her,  and  where  was  the 
use  of  gloomy  musings  ?  Millions  of  women  would  envy  her  present  state.  It  was 
no  despicable  thing  to  have  a  husband  whom  she  could  turn  with  her  little  finger — 
to  be  rich  and  titled,  and  to  see  countries  before  her  where  her  beauty  would  kindle 
round  her  a  continuous  incense !  So  she  tried  to  quench  the  flame  of  that  importu- 
nate little  lantern. 

But  it  had  not  yet  done  burning.  If  conscience  throws  so  searching  a  glare 
upon  past  events,  it  has  rays  which  pierce  dimly  even  into  the  future .  Grace  could 
not  help  following  one  of  these  rays,  and  saw  something  dark  and  undefinable 
which  she  had  left  out  of  all  her  former  calculations. 

Then  she  grew  afraid. 

Was  it  the  shadowy  form  of  retribution  she  saw  ?  To  some  the  fear  of  this 
eternal  avenger  comes  through  religious  beliefs,  remaining  from  childhood  ;  to 
others  through  superstition  ;  in  either  case  it  is  a  very,  very  old  experience  which 
shows  that  the  sins  of  evil-doers  do  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  mysterious  ways, 
find  them  out.  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Grace  was  startled,  but  it  was 
the  butler  who  had  come  to  ask  her  whether  she  would  dine  or  take  tea  ? 

Then  it  occurred  to  Grace  that  she  was  alone  in  the  house  with  servants.  Lady 
Canonlaugh  had  been  called  back  to  her  husband's  estate  for  a  few  days  by  Christ- 
mas duties  ;  the  doctor  was  gone,  leaving  Sir]Ham  to  be  tended  by  his  valet  ;  and 
the  Prince  was  not  to  return  that  night.  What  if  the  servants  should  murder  her 
for  her  jewels  !  This  fear  was  a  first  delight  of  her  newly-gotten  wealth,  and  Grace 
examined  the  face  of  the  butler  when  he  came  in  with  the  tea,  fancying  that  he 
eyed  her  in  a  different  way  than  usual.  But  it  was  fancy,  for  that  respectable  ser- 
vant had  a  twenty  years'  character  at  his  back,  and  was  a  pattern  of  all  proprieties. 
Grace  would  have  liked  to  call  down  her  maid  to  sit  with  her,  but  was  afraid  that 
the  girl  would  notice  her  disturbed  condition,  besides  worrying  her  with  lamenta- 
tions about  Sir  flam. 

The  evening  was  now  creeping  on.  All  the  shutters  were  closed  except  those 
of  a  glass  door  which  looked  from  the  drawing-room  on  to  a  conservatory.  Grace 
rose  after  tea,  and  gazed  through  this  door,  trying  to  see  into  the  garden  beyond 
the  flower-house  ;  but  she  could  see  nothing,  for  it  was  a  cloudy  night.  She  could 
only  hear  the  wind  whistling  through  the  trees  in  the  park  and  the  rain,  which  had 
begun  to  fall,  and  was  pattering  upon  the  conservatory's  glass  roof. 

She  returned  shivering  towards  the  fire,  and  placed  a  foot  on  the  fender.  Not 
a  sound  to  be  heard  saving  that  fall  of  rain  and  the  occasional  dropping  of  a  coal 
into  the  grate.  She  took  up  a  book,  and  made  an  attempt  to  read,  but  her  eyes 
wandered  away.  Surely  the  little  lantern  had  begun  to  burn  again — and  what  was 
it  that  made  it  now  shed  such  a  light  of  such  strange  and  fearful  distinctness  1  The 
undefinable  shadows  which  it  had  conjured  up  were  no  longer  shadows  ;  they  had 
transformed  themselves  into  the  apprehension  of  something  tangible — aye,  of  an 
immediately  impending  danger.  That  danger  was  approaching  her — now  it  was 
close  at  hand — now  assaredly  it  was  bursting  on  her. 

v'  Who  is  there  !"  cried  Grace,  abruptly  starting  up,  blanched  of  all  colour. 

The  door  of  the  conservatory  had  opened,  and  a  wild,  dishevelled  figure  was 
staring  into  the  drawing-room,  his  face  flattened  against  the  glass. 

"  Help  !  help  !  help  !"  screamed  Grace,  her  heart  seeming  to  freeze  as  she 
turned  to  fly. 

The  glass  of  the  door  burst  inwards  with  a  tremendous  crash,  an  arm  was  pro- 
truded through  the  jagged  aperture  and  wrenched  round  the  key  in  the  lock.  The 
door  flew  open. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COALS   OF   FIRE. 

At  about  the  time  when  Sir  Ham  Penny woddle  was  falling  down  senseless 
there  was  a  commotion  in  Dr.  Rogur's  asylum  for  the  mentally  afflicted,  owing  to 
the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Marvell. 

The  dinner-bell  had  rung  summoning  the  mentally  afflicted  to  eat  third-quality 
beef  half-sodden,  but  Mr.  Marvell  did  not  answer  the  call,  His  keeper,  Gurdles, 
ran  out  into  the  garden  and  shouted  for  him  under  his  window  by  the  name  of 
"Mr.  Job,"  it  being  the  custom  in  these  asylums  to  strip  patients  of  their  family 
names,  along  with  their  valuables  and  offensive  weapons.  If  Gurdles  had  not  been 
under  obligations  to  Mr.  Marvell's  friend,  Mr.  Leech,  for  frequent  tips,  he  would 
have  shouted  simply  "  Job,"  for  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

"Mr.  Jo-ob  !  your  dinner's  a  gettin'  co-old  !"  bawled  Gurdles  ;  then,  as  no 
answer  came,  he  soliloquised,  "  Where  the  dooce  can  the  old  idiot  have  got  to  1 " 

Gurdles  felt  alarmed,  because  peccant.  Since  Mr.  Marvell  had  begnn  to  prof- 
fer horrible  menaces  against  the  persons  whom  he  supposed  to  have  conspired 
against  him,  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  not  be  left  alone  an  instant. 
But  at  meal-times  all  the  hands  in  the  asylum  were  generally  required  to  carry  in 
the  dishes,  and  Mr.  Marvell  would  have  had  time  to  hide  himself  in  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  between  the  first  dinner-bell  and  the  second.  Now  it  was  well  known  to 
Dr.  Rogur  that  all  his  patients  were  left  unwatched  while  meals  were  being  served 
— it  was  known  to  him  because,  for  reasons  of  lucre,  he  always  kept  a  staff  of  attend- 
ants less  numerous  than  was  required  ;  but  Gurdles  had  cognizance  enough  of  this 
world's  ways  to  guess  that  if  anything  went  wrong  it  would  be  he  and  not  Dr. 
Rogur  who  would  bear  the  blame.  This  is  why  he  felt  alarmed. 

The  ward  in  which  Mr.  Marvell  was  confined  was  connected  on  one  side  with 
Dr.  Rogur's  private  house,  and  on  the  other  with  the  offices,  linen-rooms,  and 
kitchens.  A  wall  on  the  right  of  the  windows  parted  the  ward-yard  from  Dr. 
Rogur's  private  garden,  and  one  on  the  left  divided  it  from  the  kitchen-court, 
which  opened  on  to  a  public  road,  and  which  was  frequented  all  day  by  tradesmen's 
boys  coming  with  goods.  At  the  end  of  the  ward-yard  was  a  tall  gate,  leading  to 
the  other  wards  and  gardens,  more  or  less  big  according  to  the  special  maladies  of 
the  patients  caged  there,  and  according  also  to  the  price  they  paid.  All  the  walls 
were  such  as  an  agile  patient  could  have  easily  climbed  over  by  the  help  of  a  couple 
of  chairs,  the  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
with  dusk  to  shelter  him  ;  but  Mr.  Marvell  was  not  agile,  and  this  was  broad  day- 
light. So  Gurdles  came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  door  leading  into  the 
kitchen-court  had  by  some  inadvertence  been  left  open,  and  that  Mr.  Job  had 
slipped  through  it,  or  that  Mr.  Job  had  suddenly  fallen  down  in  a  fit.  He  pre- 
ferred the  latter  hypothesis  to  the  former,  and  was  about  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
his  correctness  by  darting  up  to  the  patient's  room,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  rever- 
beration of  red  light  flashing  on  the  panes  of  one  of  the  room  windows  which  was 
closed,  and  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  other  which  was  open. 

" By  Jingo!  the  old  idiot  has  set  fire  to  hisself ;  yet  I'd  locked  his  fire-grating 
tight  enough!"  muttered  Gurdles,  with  a  curse,  his  last  remark  having  reference  to 
the  iron  net-work  screening  the  hearths  of  all  lunatics  to  prevent  them  medling 
with  their  own  fires. 

Gurdles  made  a  dart  up  the  staircase,  but  halfway  the  smoke  began  to  choke 
him.  He  struggled  on  valiantly,  however,  and  reached  the  patient's  door ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  opened  it  than  a  great  tongue  of  flame  licked  him  in  the  face,  and 
drove  him  back  yelping,  with  all  his  lungs — 

"  Fire  !  the  'ouse  is  afire  !" 

At  the  cry  the  dining-room  was  emptied  in  an  instant  of  patients  and  keepers, 
the  latter  incredulous,  the  former  wonder-stricken  or  grinning,  according  to  their 
moods,  and  all  chewing  thir  tough  beef.  Dr.  Rogur,  who  seldom  favour- 
ed his  afflicted  friends  with  a  visit,  seemed  to  to  have  divined  by  instinct  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  for  the  door  leading  out  of  his  garden  opened,  an  anxious  face  was 
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protruded,  and  the  Doctor,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  cried, 'with  wrath  and 
terror  commingled — 

"It's  Gurdles  who  is  responsible  for  this  !  Why,  Mr.  Job  must  be  burning;  save 
him  somebody,  and  put  out  the  fire." 

"  'Taint  me  as  is  responsible,"  grumbled  Mr.  Gurdles,  sulkily,  with  his  knuck- 
les in  his  eyes ;  "  the  fire  a'most  blinded  me." 

"But  put  it  out,  put  it  out!"  repeated  Dr.  Kogur,  hah'  blinded  and  choked 
himself  now  by  the  columns  of  smoke  rolling  out  one  upon  the  other.  "  Mr.  Job  is 
in  there,  I  suppose ;  save  him,  some  one,  at  any  risk." 

Dr.  Kogur  naturally  meant  "  at  any  risk  to  yourselves."  for  he  made  no  offer 
to  imperil  himself,  and  his  anxiety  on  Mr,  Marvell's  account  proceeded  solely  from 
the  fact  that  the  combustion  of  this  patient  would  entail  on  him  a  loss  of  ^800  a 
year.  However,  a  keeper — one  of  those  modest  heroes  who  are  to  be  found  among 
all  classes  of  Englishmen  where  there  is  a  danger  to  be  faced  and  no  thanks  to  re- 
ceive— vanished,  and  soon  came  hurrying  back  across  the  garden  trailing  a  ladder 
with  one  hand  and  holding  a  hatchet  in  the  other.  He  planted  the  ladder  against 
the  open  window,  nimbly  scaled  it,  knocked  away  in  half  a  dozen  blows  the  wire 
grating  before  the  window,  and  sprang  into  the  flaming  room. 

He  remained  invisible  a  few  instants,  and  then  returned,  excitedly  coughing 
rather  than  crying — "  Mr.  Job  ain't  here,  and  the  room  'ave  been  set  fire  to  a'pur- 
pose  !  The  mattrasses  'ave  all  been  piled  up  and  are  blazing  !" 

Less  than  a  minute  had  the  keeper  been  in  the  room,  but  his  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  beard  were  all  scorched  away ;  and  when  he  slid  down  the  ladder  his  clothes 
came  off  him  in  cinders.  If  there  couldbe  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentional  causes  of  the 
fire  it  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  flames  bursting  out  suddenly  at  another  extremity  of 
the  building.  Meanwhile,  the  door  which  Gurdles  had  left  open  having  promoted  a 
draught,  the  fire  could  be  heard  roaring  like  a  furnace,  while  wood-work  began  to 
crackle  and  window-panes  burst  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

"  Put  all  the  patients  into  Ward  Three  !"  screamed  Dr.  Rogur,  beside  himself. 

But  this  order  passed  unheeded  in  the  growing  confusion.  Many  of  the  keep- 
ers wanted  to  save  the  trunks  that  contained  their  clothes  and  savings,  and  rushed 
away  in  all  directions,  leaving  gates  open  behind  them.  A  strong  east  wind  that 
was  blowing  beat  down  the  smoke  upon  the  gardens,  enshrouding  them  in  a  thick 
fog,  through  which  could  be  heard  doors  unlocked  and  banging,  maniacs  howling 
with  fright  or  delight,  while  others,  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  made  for 
the  nearest  egress,  frantic  at  this  unexpected  chance  of  recovering  their  liberty. 
Amid  so  much  smoke,  and  with  an  undisciplined  staff  of  attendants,  it  was  im- 
possible to  exercise  any  restraint  on  the  patients.  Most  of  them  surged  through 
the  kitchen  courtyard,  where  scullery  maids  and  cooks  were  already  scudding  away 
with  their  aprons  over  their  heads  ;  and  Dr.  Rogur  himself,  fearing  he  should  be 
stifled  if  he  remained  in  the  smoke,  decamped  to  effect  the  rescue"  of  his  portable 
property,  and  to  despatch  the  first  willing  servant  to  the  nearest  fire-station. 

Now,  when  the  smoke  had  become  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable,  and  when 
the  flames  had  begun  to  leap  through  all  the  windows  of  the  burning  house  in  huge 
red  forks,  Mr.  Job  Marvell,  who  had  been  lying  under  a  sofa  in  the  day-room  of 
his  ward,  stole  out  on  all  fours,  and  groped  his  way  to  the  gate  through  which  the 
rest  had  fled  or  were  flying.  Hastening  keepers  and  patients  passed  him,  indistinct 
as  shadows  ;  somebody  tripped  up  over  him,  and  roared  with  fright.  He,  the 
while,  pushed  forward  stealthily  and  steadily  till  he  reached  the  kitchen-yard. 
Another  few  steps,  and  he  was  in  the  road,  whence  by  plunging  through  a  hedge- 
gap  he  attained  a  field  ;  and  there  he  began  to  run  till  lie  came  to  a  plot  of  rising 
ground,  from  which  he  could  gaze  on  his  work. 

The  flames,  fanned  by  the  wind,  were  rising  now,  and  formed  a  waving  crest 
of  fire  above  the  house.  Millions  of  sparks  flew  upwards  from  rafters  in  full  blaze  ; 
smoke,  now  blue,  now  grey,  streamed  from  crevices  in  the  roofs  like  whiffs  of  steam, 
or  rolled  away  up  and  down  in  curling  gusts.  People  were  flocking  along  the  roads 
from  all  parts,  and  from  the  windows  of  Dr.  Rogur's  portion  of  the  house,  mat- 
trasses,  linen,  and  breakable  furniture,  even  to  clocks,  were  being  cast  out  in  the 
usual  panic  of  salvage.  All  this  while  runaway  patients,  with  their  hearts  in  their 
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heels,  hatless,  and  in  many  instances  tattered,  were  scampering  away  across  fields- 
as  fast  as  they  could  go. 

Mr.  Marvell  raised  a  yelling  laugh  of  exultation,  and  when  the  roof  at  length 
fell  in  with  an  astounding  crash,  followed  by  an  upheaved  column  of  black  smoke,, 
and  a  rain  of  stones,  ashes,  and  charred  splinters,  he  shook  both  his  fists  and 
danced  ;  then  turned,  and  laughing  still,  as  at  the  best  of  jokes,  set  his  face  towards 
London. 

Dr.  Eogur's  asylum  was  destined  to  be  gutted.  The  nearest  fire  engine  was. 
five  miles  distant,  and  when  it  arrived  water  was  wanting,  according  to  wont,  and 
the  firemen  could  only  look  on  silently,  while  the  local  vestrymen  were  abusing 
one  another  like  tramps  because  each  wished  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  failing  water 
on  his  neighbour.  Soon  after  the  engines,  a  squad  of  mounted  police  galloped  up, 
and  the  sergeant,  addressing  Dr.  Rogur,  who  was  wringing  his  hands,  and  mount- 
ing guard  in  a  meadow  over  a  stack  of  drawing-room  chairs  and  sofas,  a  piano,  a 
bedstead,  an  assortment  of  copper  saucepans,  a  strong  box,  an  oil  portrait  of  him- 
self, and  a  dozen  ledgers  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  save,  asked  him  for  ex- 
planations. 

"  How  did  this  happen,  doctor  !" 

"  It  was  one  of  my  patients  did  it,"  whined  Dr.  Rogur,  who  was  truthful  be- 
cause he  knew  that  any  equivocation  might  be  used  against  him  by  the  insurance 
offices. 

"  And  is  your  patient  in  custody,  sir  .?" 

"No  ;  he  has  escaped,  I  fear,"  said  Dr.  Rogur.  Then  recollecting  Mr.  Mar- 
veil's  threats  against  Mayrose,  Miss  Marvell,  and  Mr.  Keane-Midge,  this  friend  of 
the  mentally  afflicted  beckoned  the  sergeant  aside,  and  whispered  to  him  for  five 
minutes.  "  He  is  a  very  murderous  lunatic — a  case  of  homicidal  dementia — and  I 
dare  say  he  will  make  an  attempt  to  murder  his  daughter  and  Lord  Mayrose.  He 
says  the  two  are "  (Here  some  more  whispering.) 

;{  Do  you  mean  Lord  Mayrose  the  Minister  ?"  inquired  the  sergeant,  likewise 
with  bated  breath. 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  think  his  lordship  should  be  warned.  Such  lunatics  are  most 
treacherous  and  reckless." 

It  needed  no  more  to  set  the  sergeant  flying.  He  spurred  away  for  London, 
and  an  hour  later  dashed  reeking  into  Scotland  Yard.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the 
Chief  Commissioner  himself  darted  across  Whitehall.  The  task  of  warning  May- 
rose  was  too  delicate  to  be  entrusted  to  a  subordinate. 

It  was  nearly  six,  o'clock,  the  lamps  in  the  streets  were  lighted,  and  office  hours 
were  over.  Most  of  the  clerks  had  long  gone  home,  but  the  blue-coated  porter  in 
the  hall  apprised  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  Lord  Mayrose  was  still  within.  The 
fact  was,  despatches  had  been  received  that  day  from  African  Governors,  and  May- 
rose,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  principal  secretaries,  made  a  point  of  reading 
and  annotating  all  despatches  himself,  instead  of  entrusting  this  task  to  clerks.  He 
•was  sitting  with  a  cup  of  strong  tea  at  his  elbow,  geographical  charts  under  his 
eyes  (to  make  the  despatches  intelligible),  and  at  least  three  long  hours'  work  be- 
fore him,  when  the  police  official  entered. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  at  once  explained  the  situation,  and  trod  lightly  over 
the  delicate  part  of  his  message.  "  This  Mr.  Marvell  is  a  very  dangerous  character 
to  be  at  large.  He  is  haunted  by  ideas  of  revenge." 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  him,  poor  fellow.     He  has  been  maddened  by  injustice." 

"  But  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  on  your  guard,  for  he  labours  under  the 
delusion  that  his  daughter  is  living  under  your  lordship's  protection."  . 

The  Chief  Commissioner  said  "  delusion"  from  necessary  politeness,  but  a 
police-chief  has  so  much  experience  of  the  by-paths  of  this  life  that  he  is  never 
sceptical  as  to  scandals  ;  and  this  one,  though  an  admirer  of  Mayrose,  believed  all 
that  his  sergeant  had  whispered  to  him. 

"  Well,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  detectives  near  Miss  Mar  veil's  residense, 
Mr.  Keane-Midge's,  and  mine,"  said  Mayrose. 

"That  shall  of  course  be  done  at  once,  and  the  railway  stations  will  be- 
watched." 
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"I  will  give  you  Miss  Mar  veil's  address,  but  1  am  not  sure  whether  she  is  in 
town,"  proceeded  Mayrose,  taking  up  a  pen.  "Mr.  Leech,  the  Permanent-Secre- 
tary, might  have  helped  you  in  warning  Miss  Marvell,  but  he  has  gone  to '  Hamp- 
stead to  dine  with  some  friends." 

Mayrose  did  not  realize  the  presence  of  any  danger  to  himself,  but  of  a  sudden 
he  remembered  that  Mary  was  alone  at  Springfield.  The  escaped  lunatic,  if  he  did 
not  find  his  daughter  in  town,  might  go  down  to  Penny,  and  thence  to  Springfield ; 
and  though  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  reach  Mary,  he  might  occasion  her  some 
fright,  which  would  be  dangerous  in  her  present  condition.  It  was  necessary  that 
Mayrose  should  shortly  go  down  to  Springfield  to  regulate  affairs  connected  with  its 
sale,  and  also  to  see  Zellie,  who  had  written  almost  imperiously,  to  beg  that  he 
would  come  to  see  her.  Under  these  new  circumstances,  he  reflected  that  he  might 
as  well  go  down  to  Springfield  that  night.  Quilpin  Leech  was  not  in  the  way,  having 
been  invited  to  attend  a  family  celebration  of  all  the  Hampstead  and  Fulham 
Leeches,  over  his  recent  appointment.  If  he  had  been  at  hand,  Mayrose  might 
have  asked  him  to  go  and  warn  the  Springfield  servants  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  could 
discharge  the  mission  himself,  and  without  intruding  on  Mary.  He  would  go  and 
order  the  lodge-porter  to  admit  no  one  into  the  Springfield  grounds  without  exami- 
nation, and  would  then  return  and  sleep  at  the  '  *  Crown  "  at  Hiveborough.  This 
plan  having  rapidly  shaped  itself  in  his  mind,  he  said  to  the  Commissioner — 

"  I  think  I  will  go  down  to  Springfield  myself  to-night,  Colonel,  and  take 
measures  to  protect  my  wife  from  possible  annoyance.  There  is  a  train  starts  at 
six,  but  I  am  too  late  for  it ;  I  shall  be  able  to  catch  the  7:05." 

"I  think  you  will  do  prudently,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
who  naturally  attributed  Mayrose's  determination  to  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
chance  of  a  town  fracas  with  a  lunatic,  which  would  make  the  newspapers  talk. 
"It  is  best,  I  think,  to  keep  out  of  London  until  we  have  caught  the  man,  and 
this  cannot  be  long,  for  it  is  probable  that  he  has  no  money.  Meanwhile,  we  shall 
take  every  precaution."  And  needless  to  say  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  With  the  surprising  celerity  always  displayed  in  shielding  important 
people  from  injury,  telegrams  were  sent  to  every  police-station  in  London,  notify- 
ing that  an  escaped  lunatic  was  at  large  with  murderous  designs  against  a  Minister. 
A  pair  of  detectives  were  sent  to  Sir  Ham's  house  at  Kensington ;  another  pair 
ensconced  themselves  in  Mayrose's  kitchen  ;  a  fifth  even  disturbed  Quilpin  Leech 
over  his  dinner  at  Hampstead,  and  brought  him  back  to  town  in  a  flurry,  and 
others  were  told  off  to  every  railway  station,  underground  and  cverground.  Fully 
forty  detectives  were  out  that  night  looking  for  Dr.  Rogur's  patient.  Unfortunately 
they  were  too  late,  for  by  the  time  enquiries  were  instituted  at  Kensington  the 
lunatic  had  already  been  there  and  gone.  Finding  his  daughter  was  out  of  town, 
he  had  repaired  to  Berkeley  Square,  and  either  by  mistake  or.  by  the  caution  of 
Bino,  disliking  his  looks,  had  been  told  that  Mayrose  was  absent  too.  When  the 
detectives  came  to  watch  for  him  at  the  railway  station,  he  was  long  gone  to  Hive- 
borough,  for  he  possessed  some  money,  which  his  constant  visitor,  Leech,  had 
innocently  given  him. 

Mayrose  did  not  finish  reading  his  despatches.  To  the  great  relief  of  the  hall- 
porter,  who  had  chafed  at  being  kept  on  duty  while  the  Minister  read  letters  from 
African  persons,  he  took  away  the  more  important  despatches  to  peruse  on  the 
train,  and  set  off  for  the  station  without  going  home,  but  sending  a  messenger  to 
Bino  to  order  him  to  follow  to  Hiveborough  with  a  dressing-bag.  All  this  while  he 
knew  nothing  of  Sir  Ham's  attack.  Grace's  despatch  had  been  addressed  to  Lady 
Mayrose,  but  since  Mary  had  reproached  him  with  confiscating  her  letters,  May- 
rose  had  directed  that  all  communications  for  his  wife  should  be  remitted  to  her,  so 
that  the  telegram  had  been  put  up  in  the  usual  evening  parcel  for  Springfield. 
Mayrose  reached  the  station  in  good  time,  and  travelled  to  Hiveborough  without 
other  incident  than  the  company  of  a  facetious  bagman,  who  prevented  him  from 
glancing  at  his  despatches.  The  line  was  one  which  had  tried  the  agreeable^ex- 
periment  of  abolishing  second-class,  and  the  bagman  recognizing  Mayrose  through 
public  portraits  undertook  to  draw  him  out  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  An  American 
politician  might  have  put  such  an  interlocutor  easily  back  into  his  place  ;  but  the 
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quiet  courtesy  of  an  English  nobleman  had  no  more  play  on  this  bagman  than 
ether  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  Mayrose  was  fain  to  conclude  the  interview  by 
pocketing  a  prospectus  in  which  superfine  clothes  at  thirty  shillings  the  suit  were 
offered  on  the  three  years'  system  of  payment. 

At  Hiveborough"  it  occurred  to  Mayrose  to  wonder  whether  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner had  sent  a  telegram  to  warn  the  country  police  of  Mr.  Marvell's  escape, 
and  he  asked  for  the  station-master  to  inquire  of  him.  The  station-master  had 
heard  of  no  such  telegram.  Mayrose  then  asked  whether  any  one  answering  to 
the  description  of  Mr.  Marvell  had  been  seen  at  Hiveborough.  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
station-master,  "  a  white-headed,  wild-looking  gentleman  had  come  from  London 
an  hour  before.  He  was  the  only  passenger  by  the  six  train,  and  he  had  question- 
ed a  porter  about  the  way  to  Penny  on  foot."  This  seemed  conclusive,  and  for  the 
first  time  now  Mayrose  began  to  feel  and  fear  danger. 

Yet  he  ought  to  have  experienced  relief,  for  the  danger  was  diverted  from 
Mary's  way,  and  was  on  the  track  of  the  woman  who  had  been,  his  relentless  enemy. 
But  Mayrose  was  too  brave  not  to  shiver  at  the  thought  of  an  unknown  peril  dog- 
ging even  his  worst  foe — especially  as  that  foe  was  a  woman.  At  the  consciousness 
that  Grace  Marvell's  life  might  be  threatened,  Mayrose  instantly  forgot  that  she 
had  ever  injured  him.  His  resentment  was  put  aside  like  a  sword  in  its  sheath. 

There  was  but  one  fly  at  the  station,  and  it  was  wanted  for  a  fat  lady  with 
some  luggage ;  so  Mayrose  hastened  into  Hiveborough  on  foot,  and  made  for  the 
police  station.  It  was  a  windy,  sloppy  night,  with  clouds  overhead,  and  a  drizzle 
of  cold  rain ;  and  the  town  wore  that  heaven-forsaken  look  of  small  provincial 
boroughs  after  night-fall.  The  rows  of  gas-jets  burned  with  dull  redness  ;  the  shops 
were  mostly  closed  ;  not  a  dog  was  in  the  streets,  but  here  and  there  some  tattered, 
debased  shadow  of  womanhood  hung  at  a  corner  near  a  public-house,  from  which 
the  sounds  of  a  concertina  and  coarse  singing  streamed  untunefully.  It  was  down 
a  by-street  that  shone  the  blue  glass  lamp  of  the  police-station;  and  Mayrose,  rush- 
ing in  all  wet,  for  he  had  no  umbrella,  found  two  policemen. 

Mayrose  rapidly  intimated  on  what  errand  he  had  come,  and  asked  whether  a 
couple  of  policemen  could  be  dispatched  at  once  to  Penny.  The  two  men,  aston- 
ished at  such  a  visit,  were  standing  upright  and  respectful,  and  listened  with  all 
their  ears.  One.  who  was  just  off  duty,  volunteered  to  start,  and  said  he  would 
find  a  mate  in  a  few  minutes.  He  also  remarked  that  he  thought  the  lunatic  could 
not  have  had  more  than  half  an  hour's  start. 

"  My  lord,  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  that  party  who  asked  me  not  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago  the  road  to  Penny.  I  told  him  and  saw  him  a  minute  af- 
terwards go  into  Cuttles',  the  ironmonger's." 

"If  that  be  the  case  a  man  on  horseback  might  overtake  him  before  he  reached 
the  park.  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  that  you  and  I  should  go  together.  Can 
you  ride  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  served  in  the  9th  Lancers." 

"1  will  go  to  the  '  Crown,7  then,  and  get  a  couple  of  horses  saddled  ;  mean- 
time, would  you  run  to  the  ironmonger's,  please,  and  find  out  what  the  man  did 
there  ?  It  will  be  as  well  to  bring  your  handcuffs." 

The  policeman  promptly  strapped  on  his  cape  again  ;  he  and  Mayrose  parted 
at  the  door,  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  soon  the  man  arrived  breathless 
and  somewhat  scared  to  say  that  the  "  party"  had  purchased  at  the  ironmonger's 
a  large  clasp  knife  for  five  shillings.  These  suspicious  tidings  were  brought  into 
the  stable-yard  of  the  "Crown,"  where  Mayrose  and  a  lumpish  ostler  were  saddling 
two  screw  hunters  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  with  a  tallow  dip  in  it .  The  news  of 
the  peer's  presence  speedily  drew  out  the  landlord,  who  lent  a  hand,  and  also  some 
of  the  local  quidnuncs  who  made  of  the  "  Crown's"  tap-room  their  habitual  even- 
ing resort — the  postmaster,  a  bank-clerk,  a  bachelor  corn-chandler  ;  but  these  per- 
sons having  heard  of  Sir  Ham's  precarious  condition,  attributed  Mayrose's  arrival 
to  family  motives.  The  coming  of  the  policeman,  however,  set  conjecture  afoot, 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  whisperings  that  Mayrose  and  his  companion  sprang  into 
their  saddles  and  set  off  down  the  High  street  at  full  gallup. 

What  a  night  for  a  gallop  !     So  long  as  they  were  in  the  town  it  was  well 
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enough,  but  along  .the  country  road,  where  no  lamps  and  few  houses  were,  it  was 
dark  as  pitch.  Country  cows,  too,  and  donkeys,  have  a  knack  of  straying  out  of 
fields  and  lying  down  in  the  middle  of  roads  ;  and  Mayrose,  who  rode  a  little  in 
advance,  was  obliged  to  hold  over  his  horse's  head  the  lantern  which  the  policeman 
had  prudently  brought.  The  downpour  of  rain  was  continuous.  The  water,  blown 
slantwise  by  the  wind,  lashed  into  Mayrose's  eyes,  soaked  his  clothes,  and  caused 
a  dripple  like  that  of  a  roof  gutter  to  fall  from  the  brim  of  his  hat  over  his  face. 
On  both  sides  of  the  way  the  wind  soughed  through  the  trees,  making  them  noisily 
toss  their  branches  aloft,  and  scatter  twigs  along  the  road,  every  foot  of  which  was 
chequered  with  puddles  that  splashed  flakes  of  slush  on  to  the  legs  of  the  horses 
and  their  riders.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuers  urged  on  their  beasts  with  voice  and 
heel,  and  soon  reached  the  lodge. 

The  people  at  the  lodge  were  up  expecting  the  doctor  and  other  visitors 
through  the  night  to  see  Sir  Ham  ;  and  the  keeper,  on  being  questioned,  informed 
Mayrose  that  a  stranger  with  white  hair  had  passed  the  gates  ten  minutes  before. 
This  took  a  load  of  anxiety  off  Mayrose's  mind.  Ten  minutes  was  not  a  long  start, 
and  it  was  improbable  that  the  lunatic  would  have  time  to  do  any  mischief  before 
the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  after  him  ;  so  slackening  his  pace  as  he  breasted  the 
avenue,  Mayrose  said  to  the  policeman — 

"  When  we  reach  the  hall  go  in,  please,  and  say  that  a  lunatic  is  prowling 
about  the  grounds.  Have  all  the  servants  out,  and  remain  with  them  yourself.  I 
myself  will  ride  back  to  Hiveborough  to  have  more  assistance  sent  you  ;  but  you 
need  not  mention  at  the  hall  that  I  rode  with  you." 

"Very  well,  my  lord,"  answered  the  policeman;  but  almost  instantaneously 
he  shouted,  "Halloa!" 

The  cry  was  evoked  by  the  figure  of  a  man  which  darted  suddenly  across  the 
road  before  the  horses'  heads,  and  rushed  away  over  the  turf  to  the  right. 

Mayrose  turned  the  lantern,  and  quickly  detected  the  figure  to  be  Mr.  Marvell  s  ; 
but  he  checked  the  impulse  of  the  policeman,  who  had  wheeled  his  horse,  and  was 
for  riding  down  the  fugitive.  The  Penny  estate  was  laid  out  in  ornamental  walks, 
shrubberies,  and  hollows  ;  there  were  statues  about,  and  a  croquet  ground,  where 
hoops  were  fixed  permanently — all  of  which  things  would  be  so  many  ambushes  to 
a  horse.  Much  better,  said  Mayrose,  ride  straight  to  the  house.  Now  that  the 
lunatic's  whereabouts  was  known  half  the  danger  of  his  presence  was  averted. 

This  would  have  been  good  reasoning  if  the  riders  could  have  pushed  on  to  the 
hall  without  hindrance.  Unfortunately,  the  road  was  being  mended  half  way  ; 
barriers  were  set  up,  and  the  horsemen  had  to  strike  across  a  tract  of  turf,  the  path 
over  which  was  marked  for  carriages  by  ropes  and  lanterns.  This  lost  them  five 
minutes.  When  they  got  into  the  avenue  again  they  were  close  to  the  house,  but 
the  lunatic,  who  had  taken  the  shortest  cut,  had  drawn  ahead  of  them.  Though 
they  could  not  see  him,  they  heard  him  kicking  violently  at  the  door  of  the  conserva- 
tory, the  lock  of  which  soon  flew  off  and  gave  him  admittance.  Mayrose,  who  knew 
that  the  conservatory  communicated  directly  with  the  drawing-room,  through  the 
one  unshuttered  window  of  which  a  light  could  be  seen,  hurriedly  expressed  his 
alarm  to  the  policeman  ;  and  it  was  then  that  this  brave  but  obtuse  guardian  of  the 
peace  wrought  evil  by  doing  a  rash  thing.  Thinking  he  could  attain  the  conserva- 
tory quicker  by  branching  off  the  road,  he  turned  his  bridle  before  Mayrose  could 
stop  him,  and  darted  off  at  racing  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  light.  But  before 
he  had  cleared  twenty  yards  in  the  dark  his  horse  ran  full  tilt  at  a  marble  statue, 
recoiled  with  a  stifled  neigh  at  the  shock,  then  fell  like  a  lump,  dashing  the  police- 
man twenty  paces  to  the  front,  senseless,  and  with  collar-bone  smashed.  Mayrose 
heard  his  companion's  groan,  but  he  had  no  time  to  rescue  him.  Spurring  onward, 
he  reigned  in  at  the  conservatory  just  as  the  lunatic  had  broken  the  glass  of  the 
second  door  and  had  bounded  into  the  drawing-room. 

Grace  had  risen,  and  was  screaming  frantically  for  succour. 

At  the  sight  of  her  father,  armed  and  glaring,  all  her  blood  seemed  to  curdle. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  stock  still,  then  made  a  maddened  dart  towards  the  door 
leading  into  the  hall.  But  the  lunatic  forestalled  her.  With  the  diabolical  cunning 
of  insanity,  he  flew  to  the  door  too,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  thrust  it  in  his 
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pocket.  But  by  this  movement  Grace  was  temporarily  saved ;  for  when  her  father, 
shrieking  ecstatically  over  his  stratagem,  turned  round  upon  her  with  knife  up- 
lifted, he  was  confronted  by  Mayrose,  who  had  burst  into  the  room,  leaping  over  a 
sofa,  and  stood  with  a  chair  uplifted,  protecting  Grace. 

It  was  a  palpitating  scene.  Grace,  more  terrified  by  the  sight  of  her  succourer 
than  by  that  of  her  mad  father,  had  shrunk  as  at  an  apparition,  and  gazed  at  Mayrose 
as  if  she  could  not  believe  her  eyes.  Mayrose  himself  had  not  said  a  word.  He 
had  thrown  off  his  hat,  and  holding  up  the  chair  as  a  buttress  kept  his  clear  gaze 
fixed  on  the  lunatic.  In  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  the  lunatic's  arm  dropped;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  With  a  gush  of  blood  flying  up  to  his  face,  and  a  rabid 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  he  yelled  :— 

"  You,  her  paramour!  Then  I've  got  you  both  together!  See,  the  jade  is  cow- 
ering at  your  danger  more  than  at  hers  !  Look  at  the  love  in  her  eyes  !  She's  been 
like  that  since  she  first  saw  you.  But  I'll  kill  you  first,  and  so  make  her  die  a 
double  death ;  and  any  jury '11  acquit  me  !  Now  see  to  yourself  you  smooth-faced 
hypocrite  !"  with  which  deadly  menace  the  lunatic  sprang  forward,  with  his  knife 
in  air. 

Now,  Mayrose's  part  was  a  difficult  one.  Any  ordinary  foe  he  could  have  felled 
and  disposed  of ;  but  the  delicate  instincts  of  a  manly  spirit  were  ever  present  to 
guide  or  thwart  him,  and  he  had  now  to  remember  that  this  murderous  lunatic  was 
the  father  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  come  to  save,  and  that  he  could  do  him  no  harm 
in  her  sight.  Under  the  circumstances  the  contest  was  not  equal.  The  knife  in 
descending  buried  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  and  Mayrose  gave  the  chair  a 
rapid  wrench  to  whip  the  knife  out  of  the  maniac's  hands,  then  closed  with  him, 
and  bore  him  to  the  floor  on  his  knees,  he  on  the  top,  and  weighing  on  the  maniac's 
back  with  his  chest.  But  Mr.  Marvell  had  not  loosed  his  hold  of  the  knife,  and 
hissing  disjointed  imprecations,  he  drew  it  across  both  his  assailant's  hands,  causing 
a  long  stream  of  blood  to  trickle  over  his  own  head  and  on  to  the  carpet.  Then 
Mayrose,  feeling  his  hands  useless,  cried  despairingly  to  Grace  : — 

•  "  Call  for  help,  please.     I  think  I  can  manage  him ;  but  don't  come  back  to  this 
scene  yourself?" 

These  words,  however,  falling  like  coals  of  fire  on  Grace's  head,  only  drew 
from  her  a  sort  of  guttural  sob.  Heaven  only  knows  what  she  had  endured  dur- 
ing the  brief  struggle  in  which  her  safety  was  being  wrestled  for  by  the  one  man  on 
earth  from  whom  she  could  least  claim  protection!,  but  on  seeing  Mayrose's  blood 
she  threw  herself  on  to  her  knees,  as  if  crazed  herself,  and  clenching  her  hands, 
covered  with  jewelled  rings,  struck  her  father  with  frenzied  force  on  the  knuckles. 
They  were  no  puny  blows  she  dealt,  and  the  lunatic  uttered  appalling  howls  of 
fury.  Meantime  the  door  was  being  battered  at  by  horrified  servants  trying  in 
vain  to  effect  entrance.  At  last,  under  the  pain  of  the  blows,  Mr.  Marvel  let  go 
the  knife,  but  gathering  all  his  strength  at  the  same  instant,  he  shook  off  Mayrose, 
leaped  to  his  legs,  and  made  a  dash  at  the  poker. 

Then  Mayrose  rapidly  saw  that  he  had  to  prevent  the  horrible  thing  of  a 
father  murdering  his  daughter,  or  being  killed  by  her.  Grace  had  risen  as  fast  as 
Mr.  Marvell,  clutching  the  knife  in  her  hand,  and  placing  herself  in  front  of  May- 
rose  so  as  to  shield  him.  Mayrose  attempted  to  lift  a  chair,  but  his  bleeding  hands 
refused  their  office  ;  perceiving,  however,  the  lunatic  advanced  on  Grace  with  the 
poker,  he  sprang  between  them,  raising  his  arms,  and  received  a  terrific  blow  on 
the  elbow.  Before  he  could  raise  the  other  arm  a  second  blow,  that  whistled  in  its 
descent,  crashed  full  on  his  head,  and  knocked  him  lifeless  near  the  fender.  Then 
Grace,  who  had  been  unable  to  prevent  this,  so  quickly  had  it  been  acted,  raised  a 
cry  as  if  all  the  chords  of  her  heart  had  been  rent,  and  plunged  with  the  rage  of  a. 
tigress  on  her  father.  But  with  a  back-handed  blow  of  the  poker  handle  between 
the  eyes  the  lunatic  caused  her  to  stagger  ;  and  with  another  blow,  struck  at  the 
side  of  her  head  and  on  her  face,  with  all  his  infuriated  might,  he  stretched  her  be- 
side her  suspected  lover.  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"WHERE  TWO  OR  THREE  ARE  GATHERED  TOGETHER  IN  MY  NAME     ..." 

A  week  before  Christmas  London  is  generally  full  of  people  passing  through 
town  to  buy  presents  or  pay  bills  before  dispersing  again  to  visit  friends  ;  and  at 
this  time  the  clubs  are  as  crowded  of  an  afternoon  as  in  June. 

One  evening  Lord  Hornette  entered  the  Brummel  alone.  He  walked  into  the 
reading-room  and  took  his  stand  pensively  before  the  fire.  It  was  sherry-and- 
bitters  hour,  and  there  were  plenty  of  members  present,  some  of  whom  rose  to  ac- 
cost the  Earl.  Lord  Hornette,  however,  put  up  his  hand  to  request  silence,  and  it 
became  evident  he  was  going  to  speak.  This  is  what  he  said,  with  a  slight  pre- 
liminary cough — 

"  There  are  probably  some  members  in  this  room  who  heard  me  six  months 
ago  when  1  abused  Lord  Mayrose.  1  wish  now  to  retract  what  I  said  then.  If  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  facts  can  be  an  excuse  for  the  animosity  with  which  I 
spoke,  I  am  anxious  to  atone,  now  that  circumstances  have  made  me  aware  'how 
unjust  were  my  aspersions.  There  is  not  a  man  in  England  whom  I  respect  more 
than  Lord  Mayrose,  and  I  wish  he  were  present  to  hear  me  say  so." 

A  chivalrous  reparation,  Lord  Hornette  !  though  a  little  tardy,  for  at  that 
moment  Mav  rose's  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  would  survive  the  night. 

Mayrose,  Grace  Marvell,  and  Sir  Ham  were  to  all  semblance  dying  under  the 
same  roof  ;  and  the  "Tragedy  at  Penny  Hall"  was  filling  the  papers  with  daily 
columns  of  details  and  conjectures.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  scented 
therein  a  most  palatable  scandal.  A  nobleman,  married,  and  Minister  of  an  un- 
popular Government,  slain  by  the  outraged  father  of  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  an 
illicit  connection  ! — what  a  text  for  glossings  in  Club  smoking-rooms,  and  for  endless 
gossip  over  the  tea-tables  of  suburban  villas  !  Mr.  Marveil  had  been  arrested,  and 
on  being  brought  before  a  magistrate  had  made  a  rabid  denunciation  of  Mayrose, 
Grace,  and  Mr.  Keane-Midge  ;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  who  had  been  the  pri- 
mary instrument  in  crazing  Mr.  Marvell,  of  course  had  now  come  off  unscathed, 
whilst  a  high-minded  Minister  paid  for  his  little  officialities.  Mr.  Keane-Midge 
remembered  what  things  Mayrose  had  sought  to  do  unto  him,  and  discharged  the 
grudge  of  the  gnat  against  the  bee.  He  said  unctuously  that  he  felt  bound  to  de- 
clare "  in  the  interests  of  justice  "  that  there  had  certainly  been  suspicious  rela- 
tions between  Lord  Mayrose  and  Miss  Marvell.  Mr.  Marvell  was  undoubtedly 
mad,  and  had  always  been  so  ;  indeed,  his  dismissal  from  place  had  been  due 
to  his  eccentricities,  so  that  Mr.  Keane-Midge  could  only  attribute  Lord  May- 
rose's  advocacy  of  this  wretched  man's  case  to  an  interest — "a  pure  interest," 
he  believed — in  the  young  lady. 

But  an  article  in  the  Reporter  shed  on  the  matter  its  proper  light.  Mr.  Dexter 
who  had  a  long  score  against  Grace,  but  felt  gratefully  towards  Mayrose,  instituted 
enquiries  with  Leech,  Mr.  Deedes,  Prince  Casino,  and  others,  and  the  result  was  a 
long  narrative  true  in  its  main  points.  Thus  can  the  most  carefully  guarded  secrets 
of  men's  lives  be  thrown  as  a  pasture  to  vulgar  tongues.  The  public  learned  every 
private  particular  about  Grace  and  Sir  Ham,  the  Loan,  the  hostility  of  Grace  to- 
wards Mayrose,  her  appropriation  of  the  old  knight's  estates,  and  Mayrose's  noble 
sacrifice  of  his  private  fortune  to  maintain  his  father-in-law's  integrity.  Nothing 
was  kept  back  but  what  concerned  Lady  Azalea  Carol,  and  the  effect  of  these  dis- 
closures was  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  not  wilfully  blind  Mayrose  became 
stamped  from  that  day  as  a  hero. 

But  the  existence  of  the  hero  was  flickering  more  and  more  feebly,  and  his  wife 
who  nursed  him,  wondered  whether  he  would  ever  again  recover  consciousness  to 
hear  her  say  all  that  was  on  her  heart,  to  bless  him  and  crave  his  forgiveness  for 
having  a  moment  misjudged  him.  What  need  had  she  of  proofs  now  to  believe  her 
husband  innocent  of  all  she  had  imputed  to  him  ?  Sitting  by  his  bedside,  she  had, 
in  the  midst  of  her  harrowing  grief,  shed  tears  of  joy  and  pride  over  his  uncon- 
sious  hand  on  learning  the  story  of  his  magnanimous  self-impoverishment,  and  his 
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knightly  surrender  of  his  life  for  the  woman  who  had  brought  him  to  beggary. 
Then  she  recalled  how  he  had  sought  to  justify  himself  before  her  when  she  accused 
him,  and  the  resigned  look — not  reproachful,  but  manly  and  sad — which  he  had 
cast  her  when  she  refused  to  believe  his  words.  Quilpin  Leech  helped  to  complete 
her  remorse.  He  could  speak  now  without  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  in  conni- 
vance with  his  cousin,  and  the  tale  he  related  of  Mayrose's  efforts  to  save  Zellie  was 
one  well  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  woman — a  tale  of  devotion  as  generous 
as  it  was  rare,  as  beautiful  as  it  was  true.  Besides,  Mary  was  now  well  disposed 
to  absolve  and  sympathise  with  Zellie,  whose  only  offence  was  to  have  loved  with 
fidelity  a  man  whom  Mary  above  all  others  knew  to  be  so  loveable. 

So  the  poor  repentant  little  wife  watched  and  prayed  while  Sir  David  Wilson, 
the  most  eminent  physician  in  London,  wrestled  with  the  grim  death  who  was 
seeking  to  widow  her.  The  danger  was  too  grave  for  any  of  those  useless  consulta- 
tions wherein  three  doctors,  professionally  rival,  hold  colloquies  only  to  disagree. 
Against  death  one  whole  mind  is  stronger  than  three  divided  ones,  especially  such 
a  mind  as  Sir  David's.  He  brought  to  bear  all  the  tenacity  of  a  Scotchman  with 
the  keen  force  of  his  science,  and  inch  by  inch  fought  with  the  Eternal  Enemy. 
At  last  came  the  moment  when  human  skill  can  do  no  more,  and  when  the  issues 
must  all  be  left  with  the  Divine  Healer.  Mayrose  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  would  either  pass  away  quietly  in  it,  or  awake  to  a  new  birth. 

But,  meanwhile,  what  of  Zellie  Carol  ? 

If  the  crushing  of  a  flower  brings  out  all  its  perfume,  the  wringing  of  a  heart 
will  often  draw  out  its  purest  qualities.  Struck  with  horror  at  the  news  of  May- 
rose's  tragic  adventure,  Zellie's  pangs  were  intensified  by  her  ignorance  as  to  the 
true  circumstances  of  the  event.  She  had  not  seen  Mayrose  for  some  days,  and 
now  her  tortuous-minded,  garrulous  maid  came  bursting  with  ignoble  tattle  to  .tell 
her  that  Mayrose  had  been  murdered  through  the  fault  of  "a  young  lady  with 
whom  he  kept  company."  Zellie  would  have  been  no  woman  had  not  a  mordant 
jealousy  temporarily  seized  her  ;  but  fortunately  she  was  simple  concerning  evil, 
and  could  but  half  understand  all  that  her  maid  would  have  had  her  know.  What 
little  she  could  understand,  too,  she  soon  rejected  as  incredible  and  impious. 

But  it  was  then  that  she  began  to  feel  how  ambiguous  was  her  position, 
through  not  daring  to  show  openly  her  anguish  about  Mayrose's  fate.  Had  she 
remained  with  the  friend  of  her  childhood  on  the  same  terms  as  of  old,  how  unaf- 
fectedly she  would  have  betrayed  her  grief,  how  she  would  have  relieved  her  heart 
by  talking  of  the  sad  event  to  her  mother,  to  everybody  !  As  it  was,  her  dawning 
consciousness  of  guiltiness  made  her  fear  to  be  suspected  ;  and  while  Lady  Rose- 
mary, in  woful  distress,  was  despatching  servants  to  Penny  Hall  with  messages  of 
condolence  and  requests  for  news,  Zellie  affected  an  impassiveness  which  surprised 
and  almost  shocked  her  mother. 

But  inwardly  Zellie  was  consumed  by  torturing  fire,  and  she  sent  off  her  maid 
to  bid  Quilpin  Leech  come  to  her.  Leech,  whose  every  hour  was  now  occupied  be- 
tween night  attendance  in  the  sick-rooms  and  day  work  in  the  State  Department, 
all  the  labour  of  which  had  fallen  on  to  his  hands,  came  nevertheless,  though  he 
was  determined  that  in  this  interview  he  would  speak  to  Zellie  in  a  way  she  would 
remember  to  her  life's  end.  He  chose  a  Sunday  for  his  visit,  and  Zellie,  who  had 
been  apprised  beforehand  of  his  coming,  took  a  pretext  for  not  going  to  the  village 
church  with  her  mother,  and  stole  out  with  her  maid  into  the  park  to  meet  him. 
It  was  a  fine  frosty  morning,  and  the  last  notes  of  the  church  bells  were  pealing 
clearly  through  the  winter  air  as  Zellie  took  her  stand  near  the  familiar  belvedere, 
and  saw  Leech  come  through  the  trees.  Her  feet  burned  with  impatience  as  he 
advanced  towards  her  walking— she  would  have  had  him  run— and  at  length  she 
hastened  forward  herself  to  encounter  him  half-way. 

"  What  has  happened,  Mr.  Leech  ?"  she  said,  shaking  hands  with  him,  and 
quivering  in  every  limb. 

Leech  was  very  sad  ;  his  manner  was  cold  too,  and  he  paused  some  moments 
before  giving  an  answer.  Then  he  related  the  melancholy  story,  but  long  before 
he  had  ended  Zellie  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  can  I  do  ?"  she  cried.     "  It  is  misery  to  be  so  helpless!" 
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"  You  can  do  nothing — you  have  done  too  much  already,  Lady  Azalea  "  an- 
swered  Leech,  gravely.  "  I  have  not  finished  yet,  for  I  must  add  that  before 
Mayrose  was  struck  down  he  and  his  wife  had  parted  because  Lady  Mayrose  sus- 
pected you  of  being  his  mistress  !  " 

"  Mr.  Leech !  "  exclaimed  Zellie,  all  her  patrician  blood  flushing  to  her  brow 
with  shame  and  revolt. 

"Why  should  I  conceal  the  truth  from  you?"  replied  Leech.  "Mayrose 
wrote  to  you  the  other  day  explaining  what  had  occurred,  but  he  was  too  generous 
to  tell  you  what  you  had  made  him  suffer." 

"  It  is  most  unmanly  of  you  to  speak  like  that,  for  you  well  know  I  am  inno- 
cent,"  sobbed  Zellie. 

"  I  know  it ;  but  how  would  others  have  believed  it,  Lady  Azalea  ?  You  had 
nearly  wrecked  Mayrose's  happiness,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his  wife  had  become 
dear  above  all  other  women  to  him,  from  the  hope  that  she  was  going  to  bear  him 
a  child." 

"  Oh,  don't,  Mr.  Leech  !  Don't  you  see  what  misery  you  are  causing  me  ?  " 
panted  Zellie,  placing  her  hands  on  her  breast. 

"  I  am  not  seeking  to  speak  cruelly,  for  your  love  excuses  you,"  rejoined 
Leech,  gently  ;  "but  now  let  what  I  am  going  to  say  console  you,  and  inspire  you 
with  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  love  :  Mayrose's  heart  was  once  wholly  yours, 
and  his  tender  affection  for  you  is  still  infinite,  though  it  is  one  that  neither  you 
nor  he  need  be  ashamed  of." 

Zellie  cried  silently,  but  her  tears  were  less  bitter  now,  for  these  last  words 
were  balm  to  her. 

"  He  loves  you  as  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  be  loved,"  continued  Leech  ; 
"  but  now  he  has  duties  towards  his  wife  ;  and  just  as  he  would  have  been  the 
truest  of  husbands  to  you  had  you  married  him,  so  will  he  be  true  to  her.  By 
claiming  anything  more  of  him  than  what  a  man  can  openly  give  to  a  woman  who 
is  not  his  wife  you  will  only  be  causing  him  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  storing  up 
days  of  heavy  remorse  for  yourself." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  wailed  Zellie,  in  the  most  abject  distress. 

"  Make  atonement.  Mayrose  risked  life-long  misery  and  disgrace  for  you  ; 
requite  this  by  making  a  sacrifice  to  his  peace  henceforth,"  answered  Leech,  be- 
seechingly ;  "if  he  recovers,  let  him  learn  that  you  hav^e  confessed  everything  to 
Lady  Eosemary,  and  asked  forgiveness  of  his  wife — who  will  grant  it  you  but  too 
gladly,  poor  little  thing,  for  she  knows  the  truth  now." 

"  Confess  to  my  mother  !  Oh!  men  never  know  what  they  say  when  they 
speak  to  women  !  "  murmured  Zellie,  with  a  forlorn  gesture. 

"  I  am  recommending  a  sacrifice,  I  know,  but  you  stand  deep  in  Mayrose's 
debt." 

"  Nobody  feels  it  more  than  I  do — but  you  would  not  speak  in  such  terms  if 
you  knew  what  love  was." 

"  I  know  it  indeed,  Lady  Azalea  ;  and  that  is  why  I  can  sympathize  with  you," 
said  Leech,  a  little  bitterly.  "  Miss  Marvell,  who  lies  at  death's  door,  is  not  less 
dear  to  me  than  you  were  to  Mayrose,  and  I  should  esteem  no  sacrifice  of  my  own 
happiness  too  heavy  to  procure  her  an  hour's  joy." 

This  little  touch  of  fellow-feeling  in  grief  wrought  more  on  Zellie  than  the  rest. 
She  glanced  up  through  her  tears,  and  saw  how  pale  and  care-worn  Leech  was 
looking. 

"I  am  so  sorry.  I  didn't  know,"  she  faltered.  "I  hope  Miss  Marvell  is 
better?" 

"  I  can  only  pray  and  trust,"  said  Leech  whose  voice  had  just  the  faintest 
quaver  in  it. 

"  And — and  do  you  think  Lord  Mayrose  will  recover  ?" 

"Yes,  by  Heaven's  grace,  I  cannot  think  that  his  career  is  spent,"  answered 
Leech,  composed  again.  "  But  here  let  me  repeat  my  entreaties  to  Lady  Azalea  ; 
not  only  confess  everything  to  your  mother,  but  remember  that  there  is  no  purer 
return  you  could  make  to  the  man  you  have  loved  than  that  of  showing  him  that 
his  brotherly  care  of  you  has  left  you  with  a  heart  strengthened  to  accept  such 
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duties  as  your  young  life  may  still  reserve  for  you.     The  last  load  of  anxiety  would 
be  removed  from  his  mind  if  he  could  see  you  the  happy  wife  of  a  good  man." 

"  Happy  wife  !"  echoed  Zellie,  with  a  moan  ;  "  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to 
save  him— but  do  you  think  I  can  forget  him  in  a  day?" 

"  Not  in  a  day,  but  in  course  of  time.  To  offer  your  life  is  nothing ;  we  do 
that  for  those  who  are  indifferent  to  us  ;  he  has  just  proved  it." 

"  I  would  endure  pain,  shame,  untold  misery  for  his  sake." 

"  Then  why  not  endure  happiness  ?  He  could  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  you 
miserable  ;  but  give  him  the  gladness  of  seeing  that  your  young  beauty,  grace,  and 
goodness  are  not  to  be  wasted  by  what  would  be  a  moral  suicide  ;  let  him  look  with 
pride  upon  his  young  sister  revived  by  his  fostering  care  to  a  life  of  new  hopes  and 
joys  !  See,  Lady  Azalea,  the  man  in  whose  name  I  plead  may  be  dead  as  I  speak, 
and  perhaps  his  kindly  spirit  is  hovering  over  us — in  gratitude  and  reverence  to 
him  promise  me  you  will  try." 

Zellie  hung  her  head.  Her  heart-wrung  tears  had  burst  out  afresh  at  the 
mention  af  Mayrose's  possible  death,  and  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
whilst  her  breast  was  convulsed  by  sobs.  Leech  had  uncovered  himself  in  pro- 
nouncing Mayrose's  name,  and  stood  before  her  bare-headed  whilst  he  waited  for 
her  answer.  When  he  saw  that  no  reply  came  he  repeated  his  question  in  a  lower 
tone  and  his  voice  had  in  it  all  the  manly,  protecting  earnestness  of  a  proven 
friend's. 

"  Lady  Azalea,  will  you  try  ?" 

Still  no  answer. 

"Perhaps  God  will  grant  us  a  miracle,"  said  Leech,  mournfully,  "  for  He  has 
promised  that  He  would  not  despise  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
If  by  vowing  to  do  what  I  asked,  Lady  Azalea,  you  could  restore  May  rose  to  health, 
would  you  do  it  ?  Weigh  your  answer  before  it  is  recorded  as  a  vow." 

"Oh,  yes,"  faltered  Zellie;  and  saying  this  she  threw  her  brimming  eyes 
instinctively  upwards,  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"Then  God  bless  you  !"  said  Leech  ;  "  and  may  He  in  His  mercy  hear  you, 
give  you  fortitude,  and  remove  all  thorns  from  your  path  " — muttering  which  words 
he  turned  and  left  her. 

Now  what  passed  between  Zellie  and  her  mother  after  this  ?  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  reveal  the  secret,  nor  to  conjecture  with  what  tears  and  humiliation,  with 
what  self-reproach  and  appeals  for  solace,  Zellie  poured  out  her  confession. 
Enough  that  she  did  confess,  and  came  through  the  ordeal  with  that  new  fortitude 
which  Leech  had  wished  her  in  his  blessing.  It  was  some  three  days  later  that  a 
long  letter,  signed  by  mother  and  daughter,  was  brought  to  Mary  ;  and  then  another 
day  elapsed  before  Mary's  reply  arrived,  saying  simply,  "Come." 

The  Countess  and  Zellie  went  together  to  Penny  Hall  on  a  mild  winter  after- 
noon. It  was  on  the  day  when  Mayrose  had  fallen  into  his  deep  sleep,  and  his 
slumber  had  already  lasted  twelve  hours  when  the  carriage  from  Elmwood  reached 
the  hall. 

The  names  of  the  visitors  were  brought  to  Mary  in  the  sick-room,  where  she 
had  been  sitting  almost  uninterruptedly  since  midnight,  watching  every  sigh  of  her 
husband's  breathing.  She  went  down  at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  and  mother 
and  daughter  both  rose  when  she  entered —  so  touching,  yet  so  brave,  with  her  little 
wan  face,  black  dress,  and  forgiving  eyes. 

Without  a  word  she  walked  to  Zellie  and  kissed  her,  then,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  she  took  her  hands  and  pressed  them,  while  Zellie  hung  on  her  neck. 

Then,  with  an  attempt  to  smile,  she  embraced  the  countess. 

"  My  darling  child,  my  daughter  has  something  to  say  to  you,"  whispered  the 
countess  tearfully.  "  I  will  leave  you  alone." 

"Yes,  dear  Lady  Rosemary,  let  Azalea  come  with  me,"  said  Mary,  and  taking 
Zellie's  hand  like  a  sister's  she  led  her  out. 

With  noiseless  steps  -  and  bated  breath,  up  a  staircase  and  past  two  other 
chambers  where  death  was  lurking,  and  then  Mary  opened  a  door  and  signed  to 
Zellie  to  enter. 

The  room  had  been  partially  darkened,   but  the  afternoon  sunlight  streaming 
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through  the  blind  threw  a  pale  clearness  on  the  bed  where  Mayrose  was  lying,  still 


Zellie  approached  the  bed  and  fell  on  her  knees  ;  Mary  sank  beside  her,  and 
there  they  kneeled  and  prayed  till  at  the  supplications  of  these  two  women  the 
Angel 'of  Death  went  away. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

ATONEMENT. 

At  about  the  time  when  Mayrose  awoke,  Grace  Marvell  began  to  revive.  The 
ripe  fruit  falls  easily  from  the  tree  ;  the  green  must  be  torn  off.  Grace's  consti- 
tution was  strong,  she  was  in  the  plenitude  of  youth,  and  she  had  shared  with 
Mayrose  the  care  of  the  great  physician  and  the  anxious  tending  of  Mary.  All  the 
three  sick  rooms  at  Penny  Hall  were,  indeed,  occupying  Mary  turn  about ;  and  if 
she  lingered  longest  in  her  husband's,  she  had  never  suffered  two  hours  to  pass 
without  going  to  superintend  the  professional  nurses  who  were  watching  her  father 
and  Grace.  The  worthy  little  woman  did  not  know  how  to  give  Christian  pardon 
in  chary  doles ;  she  heaped  it  up  in  handfuls — good  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over. 

So  consciousness  returned  to  Grace,  then  dim  memory,  then  the  knowledge 
that  her  beauty  was  gone,  and  that  she  would  remain  permanently  disfigured. 

The  preoccupation  on  this  last  point  is  generally  the  first  that  assails  a  woman 

who  recovers  from  wounds  or  fever  ;   and  personal  charms  play  so  great  a  part  in 

the  destinies  of  women  that  none  can  blame  them  for  their  concern,  which  does  not 

•oceed  from  mere  vanity.    But  Grace's  first  thought  was  hot  for  herself.    As  soon  as 

e  could  summon  back  the  brief,  dreadful  drama  in  which  she  had  been  struck 

.own,  she  enquired  in  a  faint,  timid  voice  about  Mayrose  ;  and  when  the  physician 

ad  told  her  all  that  was  good  for  her  then  to  know,  she  turned  away,  and  wept 

ars  which  assuredly  blotted  out  her  past  life  to  the  very  last  line. 

The  next  questions,  after  a  day  or  two's  almost  silent  interval,  were  about 
rince  Casino ;  but  she  did  not  appear  much  astonished  or  grieved  to  hear  that 
is  noble  character  had  flitted.  The  chance  of  regaining  his  freedom  was  one  that 
had  not  been  able  to  withstand  ;  the  more  so  as  the  newspaper  exposure  of  his 
in  the  Loan  had  led  to  depressing  talk  about  expelling  him  from  the  Brum- 
el,  and  in  various  other  ways  had  made  our  foggy  metropolis  too  torrid  to  hold 
We  may  take  leave  here  of  this  captivating  foreigner  by  saying  that  he 
oved  to  Paris,  and  might  have  settled  in  that  unprejudiced  city  had  he  not 
n  routed  out  thereof  by  the  father  of  the  young  lady  at  Clapham  to  whom  he 
I  promised  marriage.  Scared  away  like  a  gadfly  off  a  daisy  by  this  unpleasant 
•rent,  he  took  wing  to  his  own  land,  and  may  be  there  now  for  all  we  know, 
ving  of  his  substance  to  adorn  votive  Madonnas,  after  the  example  of  his  eminent 
countryman  Fra  Diavolo. 

Prince  Casino  thus  lost  to  her,  Grace  asked  after  Sir  Ham,  and  learned  that  his 
life  still  compassed  him  like  a  shadow  which  might  vanish  at  any  moment.  Then 
she  bethought  her  of  her  own  prospects,  and  one  day,  after  a  long  night  of  sleep 
which  had  given  her  strength,  she  crawled  out  of  bed  when  her  nurse's  back  was 
turned  and  unhooked  a  hand  mirror.  One  glance  into  it  was  enough.  She  guessed 
that  the  long  deep  scar  which  indented  one  side  of  her  face  would  mark  her  to  her 
grave,  and  that  all  chance  of  her  being  wooed  again  for  her  beauty  was  at  an  end. 
She  did  not  sigh  much.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  recollection  of  the  wealth 
she  possessed  made  her  careless  of  this  disaster,  but  for  some  days  she  was  absorbed, 
and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  question  trembling  on  her  lips,  which  she  desired 
to  ask,  without  knowing  of  whom  to  ask  it. 

This  question  was  whether  Springfield  had  been  sold,  and  she  was  enabled  at 
length  to  ask  it  of  Quilpin  Leech. 

She  had  begun  to  mend  rapidly  then.  Christmas  was  past,  and  on  an  afternoon 
when  she  was  strong  enough  to  walk  from  one  room  to  another  her  maid  arrayed  her 
in  an  ample  white  cashmere  peignoir  ;  and  wrapped  a  black  lace  mantilla  round  her 
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head  and  face  in  such  wise  that  her  scar  was  partially  concealed.  Then  Grace  went 
and  lay  on  a  sofa  in  her  dressing-room,  having  the  light  behind  her,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Leech,  who  stood  beside  her  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

There  was  no  sign  on  his  quaint,  earnest  face,  that  he  thought  her  a  whit  less 
beautiful  than  before,  or  that  ought  of  the  many  things  he  must  have  heard  against 
her  had  made  her  seem  less  pure  in  his  sight.  All  the  world  might  rise  to  shake  a 
love  like  his  without  moving  it  an  inch.  She  saw  this  before  he  had  opened  his 
lipS_by  the  mere  look  of  ineffable  tenderness,  respect,  and  compassion  he  bent  on 
her  and  by  the  emotion  which  prevented  his  saying  a  word— until  in  low,  repentant 
tones,  and  with  tears,  she  began  to  accuse  herself  to  him.  Then  he  stopped  her  :— 

"  Springfield  is  not  sold,"  he  said,  quietly,  as  though  he  had  heard  nothing 
else  she  said.  "  It  takes  time  to  dispose  of  such  an  estate  as  that,  and  Mr.  Deedes 
raised  money  on  it  temporarily  to  pay  Sir  Ham's  debts." 

"They  are  all  paid?"  asked  Grace,  trying  with  her  wasted  hand  to  dry  her 

eyes. 

"  All  paid,"  answered  Leech. 

"Then  Springfield  must  not  be  sold,  Mr.  Leech.  Here  is  the  key  of  the 
bureau  in  my  boudoir  downstairs  .  .  .  You  will  find  some  papers  there  tied 
with  some  pink  tape.  I  want  them  burned,  and  .  .  .  would  you  go  to  Lord 
Mayrose  and  say  that  .  ." 

".  .  .  Those  who  imagined  Sir  Ham  had  made  you  his  heiress  were  mis- 
taken—yes, dear  Grace,"  said  Leech,  gently  interrupting  her  as  he  bent  over  her 
hand  to' take  the  key. 

He  went  out  of  the  room  without  appearing  to  notice  that  she  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  and  was  sobbing.  He  descended  to  the  boudoir  and  burned  a 
batch  of  parchment  deeds  without  glancing  at  the  writing  outside  them  ;  but  also 
without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  fire  until  the  flames  had  consumed  the  last  trace  of 
them. 

Then  he  went  to  see  Mayrose. 

It  was  not  altogether  without  misgiving  that  he  went;  for  tkough  he  himself 
attributed  all  Grace's  errors  to  the  influence  of  Prince  Casino,  he  was  aware  that  in 
other  eyes  Grace  must  seem  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  Mayrose's  ruin ;  and  he 
was  too  fond  of  his  cousin  not  to  feel  deeply  for  that  ruin,  which  was  total  and 
crushing.  In  the  first  ardour  of  sacrifice,  a  man  may  be  blinded  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  things  which  he  surrenders ;  but  when  after  reflection  comes,  and  a  life 
begun  in  fortune  and  promise  must  be  re-commenced  with  no  certain  prospect 
ahead,  a  man,  though  he  may  not  regret  his  sacrifice,  is  yet  apt  to  feel  bitterly 
towards  those  who  made  it  necessary.  Leech  knew  this,  and  he  feared  to  find 
Mayrose  disposed  to  give  Grace  only  such  forgiveness  as  comes  of  pity  and  disdain 
— not  that  cordial  pardon  which  clothes  Repentance  anew  in  hope  and  self-respect. 

But  he  need  not  have  feared,  for  Mayrose  was  in  that  soft  languor  of  convales- 
cence, when  the  future,  however  cheerless,  seems  bright.  Returning,  too,  from  a 
voyage  to  the  confines  of  the  other  world,  the  soul  looks  with  indifference  on  the 

?etty  wrongs  of  this  life.    It  is  something  to  have  stood  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
f  the  glimpse  had  been  only  that  of  an  instant,  the  mind  must  ever  afterwards  be 
fixed  on  the  dimly  perceived  vision,  and  a  chastened  indulgence  accrues  to  all  who 
are  our  fellow-wayfarers  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  which  lasts  so  little  and  ends  in 
a  life  so  long. 

So  Leech  went  to  rejoin  his  cousin,  and  it  so  happened  that  on  that  day  May- 
rose,  like  Grace,  had  felt  strong  enough  to  move  into  his  sitting-room.  Propped 
up  by  pillows,  and  with  his  shaven  head  still  bandaged,  he  sat  opposite  a  warm  fire, 
and  Mary  had  sorted  on  the  table  near  him  all  the  letters  of  inquiry  and  condo- 
lence received  during  his  illness.  Telegrams  from  the  Queen,  daily  notes  from  Mr. 
Paramount  and  other  Ministers,  frequent  cards  from  Lord  Hornette,  and -countless 
epistles  from  people,  many  of  whom  were  unknown  to  him,  and  some  whom  he  had 
thought  inimical.  There  .were  eulogistic  newspaper  articles  too,  verses  from  well- 
meaning  and  anonymous  poets  (one  had  gone  the  length  of  contributing  an  epitaph 
in  the  belief  of  a  fatal  climax),  and  a  voluminous  correspondence  from  divers  of 
those  charitable  souls  who,  whenever  any  personage  of  distinction  falls  ill,  write  up 
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from  all  the  far-off  nooks  in  the  kingdom  to  prescribe  specifics.  Sitting  on  a  stool 
at  her  husband's  feet,  Mary  read  such  extracts  from  these  letters  as  she  thought 
likely  to  interest  him,  and  it  was  thus  that  incidentally  she  came  to  open  a  note 
from  Mr.  Deedes.  Then  Mayrose  suddenly  asked  the  question  which  had  been 
engrossing  Grace  Marvell  :• — 

"  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  sell  Springfield,  Mary?" 

"Oh,  Frederick,  dearest,  do  not  let  us  talk  about  that  now  !"  said  Mary, 
dropping  the  note,  and  nestling  her  head  on  her  husband's  lap.  "  By-and-bye, 
when  you  are  stronger,  ]  shall  tell  you  all  I  have  felt  since  that  day  when—" 

"  We  can  both  foi'get  that  day,  darling,"  interrupted  Mayrose,  gently  j  "and 
1  am  strong  enough  to  talk  about  these  things.  Is  the  old  place  gone  ?"  . 

"No,  no,  dear;  not  yet." 

"  Well,  I  asked  without  regret,"  said  Mayrose.  He  stroked  his  wife's  hair  a 
moment ;  then  stooped  over  her  and  whispered  :— "  I  was  glad  when  that  wretched 
money  went,  Mary  ;  it  stood  between  us.  You  brought  me  an  inexhaustible  for- 
tune in  that  little  heart  of  yours  ;  but  who  knows  how  long  I  should  have  taken 
to  discover  my  treasure  if  Providence  had  not  worked  in  its  own  ways  to  enlighten 
us  both  ?  We  shall  start  afresh  now,  hand  in  hand,  dear,  and  without  a  cloud  be- 
tween us,  eh  ?  Look  up,  and  tell  me  that  no  painful  thought  of  the  past  shall  sad- 
den you  in  our  new  honeymoon ." 

"  I  am  more  happy  than  I  deserve,  Frederick,"  murmured  poor  Mary,  as  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  husband's  hands,  feeling  perhaps  for  the  first  time  then  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  now  indeed  wedded  in  those  bonds  which  not  even 
death  can  break. 

A  knock  at  the  door  roused  Mary  from  her  recumbent  attitude,  and  broke  the 
reverie  of  emotion  into  which  Mayrose  had  glided.  It  was  Leech  who  entered. 

"  Welcome,"  said  Mayrose.  with  an  affectionate  smile.  "  You  are  not  de  trop 
at  this  family  council,  for  I  was  about  to  confer  with  Mary  as  to  what  I  should  do 
with  my  time  when  I  was  up  and  stirring  again." 

"Do  what  is  most  congenial  to  you,  for  you  can  afford  to  choose,"  answered 
Leech  in  a  serious  tone,  and  with  rather  a  wistful  look.  "  I  have  come  to  say  that 
people  are  in  error  who  suppose  that  Miss  Marvell  is  Sir  Ham's  heiress.  Sir  Ham's 
estates  are  all  in  his  possession,  and  will  devolve  on  Lady  Mayrose." 

Mayrose  glanced  at  his  cousin  ;  Mary,  who  had  turned  away  to  conceal  that 
her  eyes  were  red,  looked  round  too,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  Leech's 
face  assumed  a  supplicating  air,  and  Mayrose  understood  that  he  chose  this  delicate 
manner  of  making  restitution  both  for  his — -Mayrose's — -own  sake,  and  to  avoid  de- 
grading Grace  by  an  avowal  of  the  shame  which  prompted  her  atonement. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  Penny  estates  are  still  my  father-in-law's  own  ?"  ho. 
said,  quietly. 

"  Yes,  with  a  considerable  sum  in  stocks,"  replied  Leech. 

'  *  But  Miss  Marvell — -is  she  quite  unprovided  for  ?" 

"  She  will  not  be  unprovided  for  long,  I  trust,"  answered  Leech,  "  I  am  here 
in  her  name  now,  Mayrose,  to  ask  you  for  her  forgiveness.  I  have  not  inquired, 
and  shall  never  inquire,  what  has  been  the  nature  of  her  offence  towards  you;  I  bring 
you  her  message  as  she  sent  it,  and  endorse  it  with  a  prayer  of  my  own." 

"  How  can  Grace  doubt  that  we  have  freely  forgiven  and  forgotten  everything 
after  all  that  has  happened  ?"  interposed  Mary,  after  a  glance  into  her  husband's 
eyes. 

"  Mary  is  right,"  said  Mayrose,  pressing  his  wife's  hands.  "  Tell  Miss  Marvell, 
Leech,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  feel  unkindly  to  her,  for  she  rendered  me  a  service 
of  which  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  be  aware.  Mary  shall  go  up  with  you  to  say 
this,  and  as  much  more  as  may  persuade  Miss  Marvell  that  we  both  wish  her  well." 

"  I  did  not  expect  less  of  you,"  answer  Leech,  a  little  unmanned.  "  And  I  thank 
you  in  my  own  name,  for  I  hope  that  Miss  Marvell  will  consent  now  to  become  my 
wife." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN   EXTREMIS. 

So  Mayrose  was  rich  again  ;  for  the  fortune  which  Grace  restored  amounted  to 
almost  ^25,000  a  year,  far  more  than  enough  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  selling 
Springfield,  and  to  leave  Mayrose  an  income  of  nearly  .£20,000.  It  would  have 
been  .useless  to  attempt  refusing  any  part  of  this  restitution,  for  Quilpin  Leech 
would  have  been  hurt,  nor  would  he  have  suffered  a  compromise.  He  had  now  the 
right  to  direct  Grace.  She  agreed — not  without  hesitation,  for  his  own  sake — to 
reward  his  constant  love  ;  and  just  before  the  Paramount  Ministry  resigned,  Leech 
surrendered  his  appointment  at  home  for  an  equivalent  post  in  the  colonies.  After 
a  private  marriage,  at  which  Mayrose  gave  away  the  bride,  they  left  England  to- 
gether, and  there  was  no  cause  to  dread  that  Grace  would  not  prove  a  good  wife — 
for  women  are  what  their  husbands  make  them,  and  men  should  treat  indulgently 
the  errors  they  commit  as  girls  in  remembering  how  humbly  and  saintedly  they 
often  atone  as  mothers. 

But  before  Grace  and  her  husband  sailed,  Mayrose  had  been  restored  to  health, 
and  friends  flocked  round  him  again  ;  not  less  numerous,  perhaps,  from  hearing 
that  his  pecuniary  fortunes  had  somehow  been  retrieved.  One  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  tenacity  of  genuine  character  as  resolute  in  hatred  as  it  is  in  love, 
by  pretending  that  the  "  Boudoir  Cabal"  disarmed  their  enmity.  Neither  Violet 
Chevychase  nor  Lady  Coralmere  (whose  husband's  death  was  now  confidently  fixed 
to  take  place  next  spring,  without  further  adjournment,  as  the  playbills  say),  nor 
any  of  the  Ladies  Midge,  ever  forgave  Mayrose.  Lady  Canonlaugh  also  continued 
to  rail  piously  against  him,  instancing  his  prosperous  circumstances  as  a  proof  that 
his  alleged  sacrifice  had  been  absurdly  over-vaunted.  But  how  should  we  feel  the 
price  of  friendship  if  we  were  left  without  enemies  !  The  hostility  of  the  Caballers 
was  more  than  compensated  to  Mayrose  by  his  reconciliation  with  Lord  Hornette, 
who  came  on  purpose  to  Penny  Hall  to  shake  hands  with  him.  There  was  such  a 
fibre  of  manly  rectitude  in  this  stiff  Earl  that  Mayrose's  heart  warmed  towards  him, 
so  that  he  wished  Zellie  and  the  Earl  might  both  be  brought  to  overlook  bygones 
and  at  last  be  united. 

Possibly  Lord  Hornette  heartily  wished  this  too,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  re- 
collect with  rancour  the  hurt  that  Zellie  had  tried  to  do  him  in  a  moment  of  aber- 
ration ;  and  possibly  we  ourselves  might  have  wished  to  conclude  this  story  with  a 
record  of  Zellie's  betrothal.  But  Zellie's  was  a  nature  that  does  not  forget,  one 
which  finds  indeed  as  much  happiness  as  sorrow  in  remembrance.  To  all  outward 
seeming  she  appeared  to  recover  her  serenity ;  but  there  was  a  quiet  reflectiveness 
in  her  manner  which  proved  that  her  life  was  animated  more  by  thoughts  within 
than  by  concerns  without ;  and  one  day  she  started  her  placid  father  by  enquiring 
when  she  should  be  of  age  to  make  a  will. 

Lord  Rosemary  had  just  given  up  his  Seals  then  to  his  successor  in  the  new 
Paradyse  Cabinet,  and  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  his 
leisure,  so  that  he  found  he  could  devote  a  few  minutes  to  puzzling  out  his  daugh- 
ter's meaning. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Zellie,  what  can  have  put  such  ideas  into  your  head  ?" 
he  said.  ,  f 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  I  should  ever  have  property  of  my  own," 
answered  Zellie,  with  a  smile  that  removed  all  mournful  significance  from  her 
words. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  will  of  course  have  the  same  portion  as  your  sister  when 
you  marry,"  rejoined  the  Earl. 

"And  if  I  never  marry  ?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  marry  ?  Of  course  you'll  marry.  But  if  you  didn't— 
'  why— h'm— I  would  give  you  the  portion  as  soon  as  you  liked,  Zell,  and  when  I  die 
you  will  have  half  the  estates— about  ,£20,000  a  year,  missy." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  some  property  of  my  own,  really  my  own,"  said 
Zellie  coaxingly,  as  she  stood  behind  her  father's  chair  and  fondled  him.  .  I  should 
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like  to  have  enough  to  put  into  a  will,  and  leave  to  others  when  I  am  a  very  very 
old  woman,  papa." 

"  Lord  Rosemary  perhaps  hardly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  wish  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Zellie  received  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  endowed 
with  enough  to  put  into  a  will,  and  it  need  not  be  speculated  as  to  who  was  the 
person  she  proposed  making  her  heir.  We  may  anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that 
when  Mary,  consoled  and  refreshed  after  all  her  troubles  brought  a  little  son  into 
the  world,  it  was  her  own  wish  that  Zellie  should  stand  godmother  to  it,  and  from 
that  day  Zellie  looked  into  Mary's  eyes  and  into  Mayrose's  without  quailing — ten- 
derly and  simply  like  a  sister.  She  was  one  of  those  women,  who  morally  renovated 
by  a  great  heart-trial,  frequently  live  to  a  great  age,  to  become  the  providence  of 
other  households.  They  attach  themselves  to  charity,  and  to  the  kindlier,  more 
graceful  forms  of  well-doing  which  the  world  does  not  call  charity  ;  but  be  their 
occupations  and  their  age  at  death  what  they  may,  it  may  be  said  of  them,  when 
they  are  finally  gone  that  they  have  led  the  lives  of  vestals,  eternally  cherishing  a 
fire  not  to  be  extinguished.  Such  was  Zellie's  case. 

And  now  we  may  return  to  Sir  Ham. 

The  poor  knight  lingered  on  for  weeks,  clinging  to  life  with  that  strange  ten- 
acity often  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  nothing  to  live  for.  It  was  evident  from 
the  first  that  he  would  never  more  rise  from  his  bed  ;  but  Mayrose  was  quite  cured, 
and  Grace  had  many  days  since  given  her  promise  to  Quilpin  Leech,  when  at  last 
ii;  became  unmistakeable  that  the  old  knight  had  received  his  summons. 

Mary  had  been  sitting  by  his  bedside  all  day,  when  towards  evening  her  father 
turned  towards  her,  and  tried  to  sit  up.  Ee  was  terribly  aged  by  his  malady.  His 
hair,  undyed  now,  had  become  quite  white,  and  his  once  round  features  had  thinned 
out- of  all  recognition.  Seeing  him  trying  to  rise,  Mary  stood  up,  and  propped  him 
with  pillows  ;  then  hearing  the  ominous  rattle  in  his  throat  which  she  had  been 
warned  to  look  upon  as  the  token  of  approaching  death,  she  hastily  rang,  and  or- 
dered the  servants  to  summon  Mayrose. 

Mayrose  hurried  at  once,  and  found  Mary  supporting  her  father  with  her 
arm,  while  the  dying  man  stared  intently,  and  seemed  to  struggle  for  speech.  His 
mind  appeared  gradually  to  clear  at  last,  as  it  often  does  in  the  final  stage  of 
paralysis,  and  suddenly  he  stammered  : 

"  It's  you,  Mary,  dear.     Where's  Jane  1" 

"  Mamma  is  not  here  now,  papa  dear,"  faltered  Mary.  Try  and  lie  back  and 
rest.  Are  you  in  pain  ?" 

"  I'd  like  to  see  Jane,"  murmured  the  old  knight.  "  Jane  was  my  wife,  and 
it's  she  who  stood  by  me — when  we  was — both  young,  and  set  up  in  business." 
He  plucked  at  his  counterpane  for  a  moment  mechanically  and  repeatedly  ;  then, 
with  a  voice  growing  more  indistinct :  "  Who's  that  man,  Mary,  and  why  do  he 
kneel  down  ?  I  think  I  remember  him,  though.  Wasn't  you  married,  child,  to 
some  one  of  the  quality  ?"  f 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Mary  ;  "  don't  you  know  him  again  ?  Its  Frederick — my 
husband." 

"  Frederick — yes.  My  head  throbs  less  now  than  it  did  'afore,  child.  Ay,  I 
see  things  now  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  Jane's  gone — isn't  she  dead,  Mary  ?  I  recol- 
lect a  night  in  Lunnun  when  they  brought  her  in  and  laid  her  on  a  sofa — I  don't 
think  I  ever  seed  her  since."  *  *  * 

He  was  speaking  faster  now,  but  his  incoherence  subsided  by  degrees  as  though 
one  by  one  the  events  of  his  liie  were  being  arrayed  before  him  in  a  parting  and 
plainly  seen  vision.  After  some  minutes  he  recognized  Mayrose,  and  addressed 
him  by  name,  then  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  feel  Mary's  hand.  .A  moment's 
silerfce  ensued  after  this,  and  the  rattle  was  the  only  thing  audible  in  the  stillness 
of  the  room,  and  then  without  preface,  and  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  which  left  no 
doubt  that  consciousness  had  returned,  the  dying  knight  faltered  : — 

"  I've  made  a  power  of  money,  my  dear  ;  but  there's  other  things  beside  that 
to  live  for.  I  don't  know  as  I  was  ever  the  happier  for  it.  And  I  think  I'm  going 
now.  Jane's  awaiting  for  me." 
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Sir  Ham  sank  back  and  his  lips  moved  for  a  minute  longer.     Mary  threw  her 

arms  round  him  and  sobbed  on  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  papa,  will  you  pray  that  we  may  all  meet  again  in  heaven  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  dying  knight,  with  a  faint  sigh  !    "  and  good  '11  come 

of  it." 


CONCLUSION. 

Our  tale  is  ended  here  ;  but  perhaps  the  reader  who  has  followed  tts  BO  far  will 
ask  for  a  moral.  We  briefly  give  this  one  ; — 

Everyone  who  has  stood  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  and  compared  the  ruggecj 
path  at  his  feet  with  the  smooth  look  of  the  peak  rising  almost  to  the  sky,  has  for- 
gotten maybe  that  the  peak  is  rugged  too  for  those  who  stand  at  the  summit.  So 
it  is  in  life.  For  those  in  lower  stations  the  lot  of  those  above  them  seems  exempt 
from  cares  and  enviable.  Every  class  forgets  the  flints  and  steeps  of  that  superior 
to  it  ;  till  we  get  to  the  highest-class  station  of  all,  where  men  having  wealth,  name 
and  rank  as  Lord  Mayrose  had,  nevertheless  are  apt  to  find  the  way  of  their  lives 
hard  enough. 

But  hard  only  in  a  manner  to  them  as  to  others,  for  we  have  seen  that  diffi- 
culties are  surmounted  by  the  application  of  a  little  energy  which  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  high,  and  which  assuredly  brings  its  reward. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  something  to  have  struggled  and  prevailed  ;  to  have  come 
through  temptation  unhurt  and  undiminished.  The  smallest  wind  blows  down  so 
many  saplings  that  we  may  afford  admiration  for  the  strong  oak  which  has  weath- 
ered the  gale  of  a  night,  and  lifts  its  head  proudly  to  the  sunlight  of  a  new  mornitig. 


THE   END, 
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STRANGER  THAN  A  DREAM. 

IT  is  so  close  to  Christmas,  dear 
mates  and  friends,  that  but  a  few 
hours  will  pass  before  the  holy 
day  is  here.  The  third  rising 
of  the  sun  will  usher  it  in,  and 
with  it  a  wealth  of  kindly  feeling 
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to  beautify  the  world.  The  snow  lies  soft  and  light  on  every  branch 
and  twig  in  my  garden,  and  what  was  dark  is  made  bright  by  purity ; 
for  white  is  its  emblem,  and  it  is  fit  and  beautiful  that  it  should  fall  at 
such  a  time  of  love  and  charity.  The  good  Lord  grant  that  it  and  the 
lessons  it  teaches  may  flourish  till  the  Last  Day  !  To  me  it  brings 
strange  memories,  yet  so  sweet  that  I  bless  the  good  time  as  every 
fading  year  heralds  it,  though  every  fading  year  draws  me  nearer  to  the 
grave, — as  it  does  every  one  of  us,  from  the  baby  in  his  cradle  to  him 
who  has  lived  his  days  and  is  waiting. 

It  is  a  strange  story,  this  of  mine,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  it  straight, 
though  I  may  ramble  a  bit.  Sitting  here  alone  in  my  quiet  little  room — • 
Alone  ?  No  ;  for  the  spirit  of  love  robs  the  solitude  of  loneliness,  and 

that  is  with  me Sitting  here,  then,  in  my  quiet  little  room,  with 

hardly  a  sound  to  distract  my  attention,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  I 
have  seen  what  I  have  seen.  I  know  full  well  that  the  peacefulest  life 
may  contain  storms  and  heart-shocks  incredible  to  believe  in  before  they 
burst ;  I  know  what  poison  lurks  in  hypocrisy  and  selfishness ;  I  know 
what  wounds  are  inflicted  by  mean-spiritedness  and  base-mindedness ; 
but  few  men  have  undergone  such  experiences  as  have  been  ordained  to 
me.  As  I  turn  my  eyes  inwards  to  the  past,  wild  lightning-flashes,  solemn 
thunderous  sounds,  the  whirl  of  furious  seas,  make  themselves  seen  and 
heard.  And  not  these  alone,  thank  the  good  Lord.  While  these  con- 
vulsions are  troubling  my  soul  there  is  shed  upon  them,  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  the  tender  peaceful  influence  of  a  child — of  a  child, 
now  a  woman,  upon  whose  breast  my  head  has  often  lain.  Her  face  is 
pure  and  fair ;  love  is  deeply  seated  in  her  eyes ;  and  on  her  forehead,  in 
my  fancy,  shines  a  pale-blue  star,  in  the  soft  light  of  which  the  wild 
storms  .of  my  life  are  hushed. 

Yes ;  it  is  a  strange  story,  and  I  will  tell  it  as  well  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do,  believing  it  to  be  a  story  which,  were  it  told  by  another 
man,  I  myself  should  like  to  read  by  Christmas  fires.  There  is  a  special 
reason  why  it  should  be  writ  for  Christmas.  It  is,  as  it  were,  woven 
with  Christmas  memories,  some  bright,  some  sad,  but  leading  all  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  It  has  happened  in  my  life  that  some  of  its  principal 
events  have  occurred  at  Christmastide,  and  when  these  recur  to  my 
mind,  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells  rings  in  my  ears.  There  are  certain 
anniversaries  of  the  season  which,  if  I  lived  ten  times  man's  allotted 
span,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget.  So  to  my  task — to 
tell  a  story  stranger  than  a  dream. 
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I. 

WHAT  BEECROFT  MARINER  HEARD  AND  SAW  IN  THE  SHELLS. 


E  lived  in 
little 
cottage  at 
Brixton, 
situated 
in  a  lane 
behind 
the  broad 
highway. 
At  that 
time  there 
were  three 
of  us:  Beecroft  Mariner,  Mary  Bee- 
croft,  his  wife,  and  I,  Amos,  their  son. 
Brixton  then  was  not  what  Brixton 
is  now;  there  was  more  country 
about,  more  fields  and  trees,  though 
there  are  pretty  bits  to  be  found 
there  to-day,  if  you  search  for  them. 
The  old  cottage  stands  there  still, 
mellowed  by  age,  and  prettier  by 
contrast  with  its  newer  fellows  that 
have  grown  round  about  it;  but 
Beecroft  Mariner's  cheery  'Yo, 
heave,  ho !'  is  no  longer  heard 
within  or  without  its  walls.  For  a 
sufficient  reason :  he  rests  in  an- 
other kind  of  habitation.  His  bones 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  I,  Amos  Beecroft,  live  there  at 
this  day,  surrounded  by  memorials 
of  Beecroft  Mariner's  love. 

Now,  if  you  want  me  to  describe 
our  cottage,  and  to  describe  it 
briefly — you  being  in  a  hurry,  per- 
haps, as  everybody  is  in  these  bust- 
ling times — I  can  do  so  in  one 
word:  Shells.  It  seemed  to  be 
built  almost  entirely  of  shells ;  they 
met  you  whichever  way  you  turned, 
whichever  way  you  looked.  About 


the  mantelpiece,  on  the  walls,  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  (from  which 
sometimes  one  would  drop  down 
with  a  bang),  in  frames,  under  glass 
shades,  and  skirting  my  mother's 
work-box  and  the  looking-glass  in 
her  bedroom.  Even  the  tiny  plot 
of  ground  in  front  of  our  cottage — 
the  little  plot  of  garden  that  was 
cut  off  from  the  footpath  by  green 
wooden  palings  and  a  green  wooden 
gate — even  that  was  decorated  with 
them.  They  were  of  all  shapes  and 
colours,  and  occasionally :  Bee- 
croft Mariner  being  a  whimsical  old 
salt :  were  turned  to  odd  use.  As 
an  instance,  in  this  way :  My  mother 
had  a  favourite  cat,  Tommy,  which 
in  the  course  of  nature  died.  Bee- 
croft Mariner  being  at  home  at  the 
time,  and  having  a  number  of  loose 
shells  which  he  desired  to  use  up, 
thus  devoted  them.  He  had  the 
cat  stuffed,  and  stuck  the  shells  on 
its  back,  to  the  tune  of  'This  is 
Tommy.'  He  showed  this  piece  of 
ingenuity  to  a  friend,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  scholar.  The 
friend  took  exception  to  the  in- 
scription. 

6  What's  the  matter  with  it?'  asked 
my  father. 

'Tommy  no  longer  is,'  replied 
the  scholar.  'The  inscription 
should  read,  "This  was  Tommy.'  " 

My  father  chewed  a  great  many 
quids  over  this  suggestion,  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  or  his  friend  was  right,  compro- 
mised matters  by  sticking  'was' 
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1  Now  they  can  take  their  choice,' 
said  he. 

As  another  instance,  in  which  I 
unconsciously  was  deeply  interest- 
ed: On  one  occasion,  when  Beecroft 
Mariner  was  kissing  his  wife,  and 
bidding  her  good-bye  with  more 
than  ordinarytenderness — he  being 
about  to  depart  on  a  long  voyage, 
and  I  being  soon  expected  to  make 
my  first  appearance  in  the  world — 
he  directed  her  attention  to  a  large 
parcel,  which  he  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  old  hairy  sea-chest — a 
very  ancient  specimen  indeed, 
being  almost  bald,  not  to  say 
mangy — and  whispered  to  her  that 
when  her  time  came  this  parcel  was 
to  be  undone,  and  the  contents 
displayed  on  the  little  table  in  her 
bedroom.  Her  time  came  duly, 
and  my  father's  directions  were  im- 
plicitly followed,  when  there  came 
forth  a  large  pincushion,  with 
'  Welcome,  Little  Stranger'  set  out 
on  it  in  small  pearls  of  shells.  My 
mother,  as  you  may  guess,  was  de- 
lighted with  this  mark  of  love  and 
consideration  from  her  man,  who 
was  thousands  of  miles  away  when 
his  boy  was  born ;  but  some  of  her 
female  acquaintances — of  course  I 
am  speaking  only  from  hearsay — 
viewed  it  with  much  disfavour.  They 
were  doubtless  old-fashioned  people, 
and  regarded  the  shells  as  a  poor  and 
injudicious  substitute  for  pins.  Nay, 
I  believe  they  attempted  to  remove 
the  objectionable  Welcome  by  force, 
and  that  my  mother,  fighting  for  her 
treasure  as  though  it  were  a  thing 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  triumphing, 
so  far  excited  their  ire  as  to  cause 
them  to  declare  that  the  unoffend- 
ing little  stranger  would  be  sure  to 
come  to  no  good. 


The  shells  that  met  your  eye  in 
every  corner  of  the  cottage  had 
been  gathered  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  of  the  globe ;  and,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to 
whose  residence  it  was,  'Beecroft 
Mariner' was  woven  outside  in  shells 
from  various  shores,  directly  above 
the  low  window  which  looked  into 
our  little  front  parlour.  It  may  be 
well  understood,  therefore,  that 
Beecroft  Mariner's  cottage  was 
pretty  well  known  round  about.  It 
served,  indeed,  as  a  kind  of  land- 
mark in  the  neighbourhood,  and  my 
father,  as  I  understand,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  character.  Not  by  any 
means  as  an  objectionable  charac- 
ter, for  everybody  had  a  smile 
for  him,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son, I  expect,  that  he  himself 
had  a  smile  and  a  good  word  for 
everybody.  Natural  kindliness  of 
manner  is  a  good  capital  to  go 
through  life  upon,  and  if,  as  it  often 
does,  it  meet  with  a  bad  return — 
(for  there  are  in  the  world  souls  so 
base  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  gene- 
rous sentiment) — it  is,  after  all,  but 
a  repetition  of  an  experience  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  many  good  fel- 
lows. Beecroft  Mariner  was  em- 
phatically a  good  fellow,  and  I  as- 
sert it  in  no  partial  spirit.  Everybody 
who  knew  him  would  say  the  same. 
He  was  a  man  to  be  proud  of  as  a 
father ;  and  I  wish  no  one  in  the 
world  a  better.  It  was  my  greatest 
delight,  as  a  youngster,  to  walk  by 
his  side  through  the  Brixton  streets, 
with  my  little  hand  in  his  big  one, 
and  to  imitate  his  walk,  the  roll  of 
his  body,  and  the  very  expression 
on  his  face,  to  let  the  people  know 
that  I  was  Beecroft  Mariner's  son. 
His  shells  were  my  delight  as  a  boy, 
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and  on  some  of  the  few  evenings  in 
the  year  he  spent  at  home  with  us 
he  would  take  me  between  his 
knees  and  tell  me  stories  of 
the  sea  in  connection  with  these 
pets  of  his.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  I  grew  to  love  both  it  and 
them! 

*  You  see,  my  son,'  he  said — he 
always  addressed  me  thus,  and  oc- 
casionally my  mother  took  after 
him- — '  you  see,  my  son,  when  I  am 
away,  your  mother  can't  help  but 
think  of  me.  And  why  ?  Because 
of  these  shells.  She  puts  one  of  'em 
to  her  ear,  and  she  says,  "  Now  I'm 
on  the  sea  with  Beecroft  Mariner, 
the  father  of  my  boy."  She  follows 
me  about  to  different  places ;  that's 
how  it  is.  And  shells  have  dif- 
ferent voices.  They  tell  you  almost 
everything  about  the  sea  you'd  like 
to  know.  Listen  to  this,'  and  he 
put  a  shell  to  my  ear.  '  Can't  you 
hear  a  storm  brewing  ?  And  here's 
the  wind  howling  through  a  pitch- 
black  night,  and  here's  a  mermaid 
singing,  and  here's  the  soft  flapping 
of  the  sails  as  we  lay  becalmed, 
praying  for  a  breeze,  and  here — 
shut  your  eyes,  my  son — here  we 
are  surrounded  by  great  white 
ghosts — icebergs,  ray  son,  with  sea 
voices  all  about  us.' 

I  listened  in  a  kind  of  rapture  to 
such  utterances  as  these,  and  saw 
and  heard  in  the  shells  all  that  my 
father  described  with  rough  and 
eloquent  tongue.  If  he  could  have 
found  and  brought  home  a  shell 
large  enough  for  us  all  to  live  in,  I 
believe  he  would  have  been  the 
happiest  man  alive. 

Sitting  at  home  with  us  one  even- 
ing, he  said,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  { I  should  like  to  be  buried 


in  a  shell  coffin,  in  a  grave  lined 
with  shells.' 

Now  it  was  a  circumstance  to  be 
superstitiously  remembered  in  after 
days  that,  as  he  uttered  these  words 
in  the  little  parlour  at  Brixton,  a 
shell  fell  from  the  ceiling  and  grazed 
his  hand. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  !'  cried  my  mother, 
starting  up  in  a  flutter. 

Beecroft  Mariner  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  hand  with  a  smile, 
but  immediately  afterwards  gazed  at 
the  delinquent  shell  with  an  air 
which  implied  that  it  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  walk  the 
plank. 

1  Oh,  my  dear  !'  cried  my  mother 
again;  'how  can  you  say  such 
things  ?' 

'Well,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
buried  in  just  such  a  grave,'  he 
said,  with  light  persistence.  '  We 
must  be  buried  some  time  and 
somewhere,  and  that's  my  fancy.' 

She  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  a 
shudder  passed  through  her  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  my  father's 
death. 

In  a  certain  way  he  had  his  wish, 
though  the  pattern  of  his  grave  was 
different,  and  his  coffin  a  more  spa- 
cious one,  than  was  meant  in  his 
expression.  He  died  when  I  was 
seven  years  of  age.  On  a  dark  night, 
during  a  sudden  and  raging  storm, 
while  helping  to  reef  the  main-top- 
gallant sail,  he  lost  his  hold,  and 
slipped  into  the  grave  of  the  At- 
lantic. As  the  wild  waves  received 
and  closed  over  him,  blotting  him 
out  of  the  world  for  ever  and  ever, 
perhaps  a  vision  came  upon  him  of 
his  wife  and  child  in  their  little  cot- 
tage at  Brixton,  brightened  by  the 
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mementoes  of  his  love;  and  per- 
haps, in  the  midst  of  his  brief  agony, 
it  brought  a  spark  of  comfort  to 
him.  It  does  me  good  to  think  of 
his  last  moments  in  this  way,  and 
to  believe  that  he  breathed  a  '  God 
bless  you  !'  to  those  dear  ones  from 
whom  the  sea  was  snatching  him. 
He  could  have  had  no  time  for 
more — no  time,  according  to  the 
accounts  we  received,  to  fight  for 
his  life.  The  waters  were  too  eager 
and  angry.  He  went  swift  to  his 
fate.  But  one  minute  after  he  fell 
he  must  have  been  a  dead  man. 

Thus  my  father,  Beecroft  Ma- 
riner, passed  away,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  This  being  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  which  brought 
my  mother  the  sad  news — as  to 
his  dying  doing  his  duty,  I  mean — 
cut  her  two  ways.  It  was  in  some 
sense  a  consolation  to  her,  but  it 
increased  her  grief  at  the  loss  of 
such  a  man.  Now,  my  feelings 
were  of  a  different  nature. 

I  was  a  sailor  before  my  father's 
death,  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
did  not  frighten  me.  It  was  a 
proper  sailor's  death,  I  thought  in 
my  childish  way,  and  I  was  proud 
of  my  father  for  dying  it,  and  proud 


of  myself  for  being  such  a  sailor's 
son.  Sometimes  of  a  night,  when 
I  was  a-bed,  I  would  put  a  shell  to 
my  ear,  and,  with  my  eyes  closed, 
I  would  see  my  father  floating  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he 
would  lie  among  beautiful  seaweed 
and  coral  and  shells  of  pearl.  I 
never  in  these  fancies  saw  him  with 
any  but  a  cheerful  and  smiling  face. 
Really  I  had  been  a  sailor"  in  my 
heart  from  my  cradle  upwards.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  came 
from  innate  love  or  from  education, 
but  I  do  know  that,  whether  I  was 
bred  or  born  to  it,  I  loved  the  sea 
with  a  deep  and  passionate  love. 
Never  have  I  forgotten  the  first 
time  I  saw  it.  It  stretched  before 
me  calm  and  vast,  and  over  the 
water-line  in  the  distance  lay  the 
wonders  which  I  should  one  day 
see.  They  were  hidden  from  me 
now,  but  the  time  would  come.  I 
was  silent  from  joy.  That  is  the 
world,  thought  I, — my  world,  in 
which  I  shall  live  and  be  a  sailor, 
like  my  father.  I  regarded  the  land 
as  of  the  very  smallest  consequence; 
it  occupied  but  an  insignificant  po- 
sition in  the  universe  according  to 
my  reckoning. 
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IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  I  had  such  ideas,  for  my 
inclination  for  the  sea  was  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  I  was  the  sailor  pet 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  the 
time  that  I  remembered  myself  I 
was  always  dressed  sailor  fashion. 
I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt,  judg- 
ingfrom  the  impressions  I  gathered, 
that  the  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood regarded  me  as  something 
particularly  marvellous,  and  that 
no  high  admiral,  however  fine  and 
grand  his  cocked  hat  and  sword  and 
gold-laced  clothes  might  be,  would 
have  held  a  higher  position  in  their 
estimation  than  young  Amos  Bee- 
croft.  That  the  reputation  I  en- 
joyed came  from  no  merit  in  myself 
did  not  disturb  me ;  but  as  that 
same  obliviousness  is  frequently 
observable  in  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  I  may  be  readily  ex- 
cused for  it.  I  daresay  I  con- 
sidered myself  a  person  of  vast 
consequence.  I  know  well  enough 
that  it  was  with  no  small  pride  I 
used  to  contemplate  my  figure  when 
I  was  dressed  in  my  blue  trousers, 
very  tight  at  the  knee  and  very 
wide  at  the  ankle,  and  my  little 
sailor's  hat,  with  its  piece  of  blue 
ribbon  and  the  name  of  my  father's 
ship  stamped  upon  it ;  and  in  glee- 
ful imitation  of  my  sailor  friends,  I 
did,  I  do  believe,  from  the  age  of 
three,  begin  to  roll  about  like  a 
porpoise,  and  to  hitch  up  my  waist- 
band in  a  dainty  way,  thinking  it  a 
fine  and  manly  thing  to  do.  I  did 
not  chew  j  I  had  not  yet  arrived  at 


the  dignity  of  a  quid ;  but  I  watched 
my  father,  and  imitated  him  secretly 
with  pieces  of  paper  in  my  cheek, 
waiting  and  longing  for  the  day 
when  I  might  enjoy  the  real  thing. 
During  my  apprenticeship  in  this 
art  I  went  through  some  dangerous 
experiences  by  reason  of  the  paper 
quids  slipping  down  my  throat,  and 
indeed  it  was  a  mercy  I  was  not 
choked  by  my  ambition.  Another 
of  my  accomplishments — how  I 
gained  it  the  time  is  too  far  off  or 
my  memory  too  treacherous  for  me 
to  remember — was  the  dancing  of 
the  hornpipe,  in  which  I  was  led  to 
believe  by  partial  and  flattering 
tongues  that  I  could  beat  the 
best  sailors  five  times  my  age.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  such  flat- 
teries fell  on  an  ear  only  too  willing 
to  receive  them.  On  one  memor- 
able night,  when  my  mother  had  a 
few  friends  to  tea,  I  was  desired  to 
show  what  a  prodigy  I  was  in  the 
saltatory  art.  I  was  already  dressed 
in  my  sailor  clothes,  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  an  over-fond  mo- 
ther, who  artfully  led  the  way  to 
this  climax,  suggesting  it  as  though 
it  were  quite  a  sudden  thought, 
instead  of  being  anxiously  pre- 
meditated. The  table  being  pushed 
into  a  corner,  and  the  centre  of  the 
room  cleared,  I,  without  any  ex- 
hibition of  false  modesty,  took  pos- 
session of  my  stage,  and  with  a 
preliminary  duck  of  my  head  and 
a  professional  hitch  at  my  waist- 
band, set  my  arms  akimbo  and 
began  to  dance;  and  danced  till 
my  legs  ached,  and  would  have 
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danced  until  they  dropped  off,  had 
I  been  permitted  to  do  so.    If  any 
doubts  had  hitherto  existed  in  my 
mind  that  I  was  a  hero  they  were 
dispelled  on  that  evening,  and  I 
held  up  my  head  like  the  vainest 
turkey-cock.     My  mother's  friends 
on  that  occasion  were  chiefly  old 
women,   and    they   wagged    their 
heads  and  pinched  their  sides  so 
that   I   almost    expected    in    the 
midst  of  my  whirling  to  see  them 
tumble  to  pieces;   and  the  more 
they    cackled   and    wagged   their 
heads  the  greater  energy  I  threw 
into  my  limbs,  flinging  them  about 
as    though    they    were    windmills 
under  the  influence  of  the  strongest 
of  winds.     The   memory  of  that 
evening's  triumph  inflated  me  for 
many  a  long  week.     Even  at  this 
distance    of  time   I    cannot   help 
laughing   at   that   recollection.     I 
had    something    better  than   this 
that  I  might  well  have  been  proud 
of,  as  it  was  not  so  common  as  it 
is  nowadays,  thanks  to  the  march 
of  enlightenment.     My  father  had 
commenced  to  give  me  some  sort  of 
rough  education,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued after  his  death.     I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  able  hands, 
my  master,  though  poor,  being  a 
gentleman  of  refinement.  He  taught 
me  much,  for  he  was  fond  of  me ; 
but  I  learnt  more  when  I  was  an 
elderly  man  than  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  in  a  strange  school  and  place, 
as  you  will  confess  when  you  come 
to  it.    My  mother  had  received  no 
education  ;  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Now  I  take  it  that  most  boys 
brought  up  as  I  was  carry  with 
them  to  their  graves  some  one  or 
more  remembrances  of  their  early 


days,  which  often  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regular  current  of 
their  lives,  playing,  indeed,  no  part 
in  them.  With  respect  to  what  I  am 
about  to  recall,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  me ;  but  it  might  have  been. 
If  you  grown-up  people  who  read 
these  rough  words  of  mine  will  turn 
your  eyes  back,  as  it  might  be,  to 
the  days  when  you  hadn't  begun  to 
fight  life's  battle  in  real  earnest, 
you  will  see  some  little  circum- 
stance standing  out  plainly  by  it- 
self, like  an  island  in  a  great  sea. 
It  may  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  you  or  your  life,  affecting 
it  neither  for  good  nor  for  evil,  so 
far  as  you  are  aware.  But  it  rose, 
and  there  it  stands,  and  shows  itself 
at  odd  moments  in  some  unac- 
countable way.  Such  a  remem- 
brance is  mine,  but  the  difference 
with  me  is  that  it  gave  a  dark 
colour  to  my  life. 

I  could  not  have  been  more  than 
six  years  of  age  when  I  found  my- 
self standing  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
crowd  of  people  gathered  together 
in  a  street  near  that  in  which  I  lived. 
How  I  came  there  I  do  not  know ; 
but  there  I  was,  a  spectator  of  the 
scene.  It  was  a  violent  crowd,  and 
loud  and  angry  words  were  being 
used.  The  people  were  gathered 
about  an  open  street-door,  and  from 
what  I  could  understand  with  my 
childish  mind  a  family  were  being 
turned  out  of  their  house  in  conse- 
quence of  owing  some  money  which 
they  were  unable  to  pay.  Their 
furniture  had  been  seized  and  sold, 
and  they  were  being  bundled  into 
the  streets.  The  sympathies  of  the 
crowd  were  with  them,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  on  such  occasions, 
crowds  being  always  composed  of 
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poor  people ;  and  oaths  and  threats 
were  flung  at  the  man  to  whom  the 
money  was  owing,  and  who  had  in 
this  way  enforced  his  claim.  I 
heard  his  name.  It  was  Druce. 
Presently  the  crowd  divided,  and 
by  some  means  I  was  in  the  centre 
of  it,  standing  by  the  two  men 
who  played  the  principal  parts. 
The  face  of  one  of  these  men 
was  white  and  pinched  and  livid 
with  fear  and  malice ;  the  face  of 
the  other  was  convulsed  with  pas- 


sion, and  blood  was  trickling  down 
it.  Instinctively,  child  as  I  was,  I 
knew  which  was  the  wronged  man, 
and  which  the  wronger,  and  their 
faces  became  indelibly  stamped 
upon  my  memory.  The  name  of 
the  wronger,  also,  would  never 
have  been  forgotten  by  me,  even  if 
in  after  days  I  had  not  cause  to 
remember  it.  I  ran  home  in  terror 
of  it  and  him,  and  told  the  story  to 
my  mother  with  tears  and  sobs. 
Mr.  Druce  was  a  money-lender 
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in  our  neighbourhood.  When  he 
died,  his  son  inherited  his  busi- 
ness. The  name  was  over  his 
office,  and  I  never  saw  it  in  my 
boyish  days  without  its  bringing 
before  me  the  faces  of  two  men, 
one  white  and  livid,  the  other  con- 
vulsed with  bitter  passion,  and  with 
the  blood  trickling  down  it ;  and  I 
invariably  hated  the  one  and  sym- 
pathised with  the  other. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  of  my 
life  I  met  this  son  but  once.  He 
was  a  man,  and  I  was  a  man.  Per- 
haps he  was  three  or  four  years 
older  than  I  was.  I  stood  with  my 
hand  on  our  little  wooden  gate,  and 
he  came  and  stood  before  me.  I 
had  no  idea  who  he  was,  never 
having  seen  him  to  know  him.  His 
shadow  falling  across  my  path  caused 
me  to  look  down  upon  him.  I 
could  do  that;  I  was  taller  than 
he.  A  thin  inquisitive  face  was 
that  face  of  his,  with  eyes  that  were 
bright,  but  had  no  softness  in  them. 
He  could  not  have  been  ashamed 
of  his  face,  for  it  was  perfectly 
smooth  and  hairless.  Mine,  on  the 
contrary,  had  plenty  of  hair  upon  it. 

'  Good-evening,  neighbour,'  said 
he. 

That  was  a  claim  to  a  kinship  in 
friendliness. 

'  Good-evening/  said  I,  scarcely 
looking  at  him. 

'A  fine  evening,'  was  his  next 
observation. 

It  happened  not  to  be  a  fine 
evening,  and  I  remarked  that  he 
talked  like  a  barber.  He  accepted 
my  correction  good-humouredly. 

'  Not  being  a  sailor,'  said  he,  '  I 
don't  know  the  signs  of  the  weather 
as  well  as  you.' 

*  You  know  when  it  rains,  I  sup- 


pose,' I  said,  with  a  wave  of  my 
hand,  for  a  slight  mist  was  falling. 

*  Ah,  yes,  indeed/  he  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  looking  up  as 
though  he  was  only  now  aware  of 
the  falling  mist.  '  You  have  been 
a  long  time  away.' 

I  had  been  absent  on  a  long 
voyage,  and  had  been  home  but  a 
few  days.  I  nodded,  '  Yes,  a  long 
time,'  and  would  have  left  him,  but 
that  he  seemed  to  have  something 
more  he  wished  to  say. 

'You  have  been  to  Africa,  I 
hear?' 

'Yes,  to  Africa,  and  other 
coasts.' 

'  I've  read,'  said  he,  '  that  gold 
is  dug  up  there  by  the  savages.' 

'  That's  so.' 

'  And  feathers,  worth  their  weight 
in  gold  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  about  their  value. 
Feathers  are  got  there.' 

'  And  pearls  in  other  places,  and 
coral?' 

'That's  so.' 

'And  you've  been  to  those 
places  ?' 

'Ay.' 

His  bright  eyes  that  had  no  soft- 
ness in  them  gleamed  still  more 
brightly  and  eagerly,  but  it  was 
in  a  hesitating  tone — as  though  he 
was  suspicious  I  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  him — that  he  continued 
his  questioning :  '  Have  you  got 
any  ?'  asked  he. 

'  Any  what  ?' 

'  Feathers  and  bits  of  coral  and 
that  like.' 

I  laughed  at  him. 

'  I've  enough  to  do/  said  I, 
'  without  bothering  my  head  about 
such  things.  Besides,  they're  out 
of  my  reach.' 
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Out  of  your  reach !'  he  repeated. 

'Ay.  It  takes  money  to  buy 
them.' 

He  chuckled,  and  rubbed  his 
hands.  '  And  you've  no  money  ?' 

1  Not  more  than  I  know  what  to 
do  with.  Have  you  ?' 

At  this  question  of  mine  he  gave 
his  body  such  a  remarkable  screw, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  as  though 
all  in  one  moment  he  was  button- 
ing himself  up  from  top  to  toe. 

'  I've  got  a  little,'  said  he,  with 
a  slow  twisting  of  his  fingers,  '  and 
I'm  fond  of  turning  it  over — turn- 
ing it  over.' 

'Well,'  said  I,  with  another 
laugh,  '  turn  it  over.' 

'  In  trade,  I  mean.  I'd  like  to 
buy  some  of  them  pearls  and  fea- 
thers and  coral.' 

4  Easily  enough  done  if  you're  so 
flush  of  money.  Go  out  there.' 

'  I  can't  spare  the  time.  Couldn't 
you  bring  home  some  ?' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  could  bring 
home.' 

'  Yes,  yes;  what?' 

'What  do  you  say  to  a  mer- 
maid?' 

'  A  mermaid !'  he  cried  excitedly. 
'  It  would  do  to  exhibit.  Can  you 
get  one  ?' 

'A  hundred,  if  you'll  pay  for 
them.  They're  as  thick  as  sprats 
here  and  there  in  places.' 

He  gave  me  a  sour  look,  and 
turned  it  off  to  a  laugh  almost  as 
sour. 

'  You  sailor  fellows  like  to  have 
your  joke.  Look  here  now.  I 
lend  money,  and  am  fond  of  a 
bargain.  You're  a  bold  strong  man. 
Get  some  of  them  pearls  and  fea- 
thers, or  anything  foreign  and  curi- 
ous, and  bring  them  home  to  me, 


and  I'll  pay  you  handsomely  for 
them.' 

'  I  tell  you  I've  enough  else  to 
do.  They  don't  come  in  my  way.' 
And  I  turned  and  opened  the  gate, 
for  there  was  something  in  the  man 
made  me  dislike  him — something 
that  seemed  to  say,  '  I'd  buy  your 
blood  if  I  could  make  money  out 
of  it.' 

'  Think  it  over,'  said  he,  detain- 
ing me. 

<  All  right ;  I'll  think  it  over.  And 
that's  all  I  will  do,'  said  I  to  myself. 

'  There's  money  in  it,  I  tell  you 
— money.  You're  not  rich  enough 
to  turn  your  nose  up  at  that.  We'll 
talk  about  it  again.  I  see  you're 
in  a  hurry  now.  Good-evening, 
Mr.  Beecroft.' 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Good-evening,  Mr. ' 

'  Druce,'  said  he  ;  '  that's  my 
name.' 

His  hand  lay  in  mine  like  a  par- 
cel of  bones.  I  dropped  it  quickly, 
and  spit  into  my  palm,  and  rubbed 
it  on  my  trousers.  He  looked  at 
me  angrily,  and  I  saw  in  his  face, 
which  had  grown  white  and  livid 
at  my  action,  the  likeness  to  that 
white  and  livid  face  which  formed 
part  of  my  childish  remembrance. 
The  face  of  the  other  man,  too, 
the  man  who  had  been  wronged, 
with  the  blood  trickling  down  it, 
came  before  me  again. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  This,'  I  answered  hotly ;  '  that 
I  want  no  more  of  your  words  or 
your  company.  I  know  you,  Mr. 
Druce,  and  what  stuff  you're  made 
of.' 

I  am  aware  that  it  was  most  un- 
reasonable in  me  to  speak  to  him 
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in  this  way.  If  his  father  had  done 
a  wrong,  what  kind  of  justice  was 
it  to  make  the  son  accountable  for 
it  ?  But  the  name  and  all  that  be- 
onged  to  it  was  detestable  to  me, 
and  what  was  in  me  was  bound  to 
come  out. 


He  seemed  as  though  he  were 
about  to  speak  passionately  in  re- 
ply, but  he  altered  his  mind,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  He 
walked  away,  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
rid  of  him. 


III. 

YO,  HEAVE,  HO  ! 


WELL,  then,  I  followed  the  sea,  as 
it  was  my  fate  and  my  pleasure  to 
do  ;  and  the  usual  experiences  of  a 
sailor's  life  was  mine.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  what  kind  of  a  man  I 
grew  into ;  for  what  man  can  rightly 
judge  of  himself?  Say  that  I  was 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  the 
usual  run  of  seafaring  men,  and 
that,  without  having  much  vice  in 
me,  I  had  nothing  particularly 
good  to  recommend  me,  and  per- 
haps you'll  be  somewhere  near  the 
mark.  The  truth  is  that,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
my  life  hadn't  commenced.  While 
I  was  at  sea  my  mother  drew  a 
portion  of  my  pay  regularly.  She 
needed  it,  for  my  father  had  left 
her  no  provision — from  no  fault 
of  his.  There  are  millions  of  us 
who  are  compelled  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  the  saying  is. 
There  are  certain  wiseacres  in  the 
world  who  fling  our  position  in  our 
faces,  accusing  us,  in  their  blind- 
ness, of  wild  extravagance.  I  can't 
help  but  scorn  and  laugh  at  them 
for  their  selfish  ignorance.  They 
are  generally  comfortable  persons 
these,  and  preach  at  poor  people 
from  stuffed  arm-chairs. 

What  portion  of  my  pay  I  could 
afford  to  allow  my  mother  was  not 
quite  sufficient  for  her  wants.  She 


eked  it  out  by  earning  some  small 
sum  herself — never  mind  in  what 
way;  sufficient  that  it  was  in  an 
honest  way. 

Jack  ashore,  in  the  person  of 
Amos  Beecroft,  was  a  home-bird, 
believe  me.  It  was  one  of  my 
great  pleasures  when  I  returned 
home  from  a  voyage  to  walk  from 
the  Docks  to  the  little  house  of 
shells  in  Brixton,  and  to  peep 
through  the  window  at  my  mother, 
bustling  about,  making  preparation 
for  me,  or,  all  preparation  being 
made,  and  there  being  nothing  else 
for  her  to  do,  to  see  her  sitting  in 
her  chair,  pretending  to  work,  while 
all  the  while  her  heart  was  in  her 
ears,  as  she  listened  for  my  step.  I 
never  told  her  the  exact  day  I  was 
coming,  and  indeed  I  never  knew, 
for  the  elements  baffle  man's  judg- 
ment ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  if  I  had 
known,  I  should  not  have  told  her. 
It  pleased  me  to  give  her  a  sur- 
prise—a surprise,  mind  you,  that, 
living  as  she  had  done  with  sailors 
all  the  years  of  her  life,  was  not  a 
shock  to  her  in  any  but  a  good 
way.  Therefore  if,  as  I  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street,  I  saw  her 
standing  at  the  little  cottage-door, 
or  by  the  little  garden-gate,  with 
her  hand  to  her  eyes  looking  out 
for  me,  I  would  dodge  about,  and 
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wait  till  she  was  inside.  I  had 
no  particular  need  to  do  that, 
for  her  sight  was  never  very 
good,  and  years  did  not  improve 
it ;  but  she  might  have  found 
me  out,  for  love  is  a  wonderful 
sharpener  of  the  senses.  When  all 
was  safe,  I  would  walk  gently  to 
the  house,  and  would  look  up 
above  the  little  low  window  to  see 
that  there  wasn't  a  shell  missing 
in  '  Beecroft  Mariner,'  and  would 
creep  to  the  window  and  peep 
through.  Then  I  would  softly  turn 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  cry  out 
in  my  heartiest  tone,  *  Yo,  heave, 
ho  P  as  was  my  father's  custom  be- 
fore me  when  he  returned  home ; 
and  the  next  moment,  or  the  same 
moment,  or  the  moment  before — 
for  /  never  knew  exactly  how  it 
came  about — her  arms  would  be 
round  my  neck,  and  she  would  be 
crying  over  me;  while  I,  with  some- 
thing in  my  eyes,  too,  that  made 
them  dim,  would  fondle  and  pat 
her  shoulder  to  soothe  and  calm 
the  good  old  soul.  It  was  a  rare 
and  sweet  pleasure  this,  and  many 
a  time  on  the  seas  have  I  enjoyed 
it  in  anticipation,  humming  the 
words  of  the  song  my  father  used 
to  sing : 

'  The  boatman  calls,  the  wind  is  fair, 
The  anchor  heaving, 
Our  sweethearts  leaving, 
We  to  duty  must  repair 
Where  our  stations  well  we  know. 
Cast  off  halliards  from  the  elects, 
Stand  by  well,  clear  all  the  sheets  ; 
Come,  my  boys, 
Your  handspikes  poise, 
And  give  one  general  huzza — 
Yet  sighing  as  you  pull  away, 
For  the  tears  ashore  that  flow  ; 
To  the  windlass  let  us  go, 
With  yo,  heave,  ho  !' 

The  fashion  for  singing  such-like 


sea- songs  is  dying  out  among 
sailors,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

It  was  a  fancy  of  mine,  out  of 
kind  memory  of  my  father,  always 
to  bring  home  some  new  shells 
and  work  them  into  new  devices, 
but  I  was  not  so  clever  and  handy 
with  them  as  Beecroft  Mariner  was. 
Still  I  managed  to  lumber  up  the 
cottage  until  it  looked  like  an  old 
shell  curiosity  shop. 

'  There'll  be  no  room  soon  for 
me  to  turn  round  in,'  said  my 
mother  with  a  happy  look. 

There  was  little  enough  room  as 
it  was,  but  I  continued  to  bring 
home  the  shells,  with  an  idea  that 
the  mother  would  look  upon  it  as 
a  sign  of  bad  luck  if  I  came  home 
from  a  voyage  empty-handed  in 
respect  to  shells.  I  knew,  also, 
that  she  had  a  deep  tenderness  for 
them,  for  her  dead  husband's  sake. 
I've  seen  her  crying  over  them, 
never  letting  her  know  that  I  ob- 
served her ;  and  more  than  once 
I've  caught  her  sitting  quiet  with  a 
shell  at  her  ear,  as  though  she  was 
listening  to  the  voice  of  her  drowned 
man  who  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic. 

When  I  was  a  man  full  grown,  hav- 
ing passed  through  thirty  changes 
of  the  seasons,  I  came  home — from 
India  this  time  —  and  peeping 
through  the  window  of  our  cottage, 
I  saw  that  my  mother  was  not 
alone.  A  little  girl  was  with  her, 
seven  or  eight  years  old  maybe, 
and  my  mother  was  talking  to  her, 
pointing  with  her  finger,  and  nod- 
ding her  head  gently,  after  the 
fashion  of  elderly  women  when 
they  are  interested  in  what  they 
are  saying.  The  child  sat,  open- 
eyed  and  still,  listening  to  the  old 
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woman's  gossip.  I  doubted  not 
that  it  was  of  me  she  was  speaking, 
for  when  I  gave  out  my  lusty  *  Yo, 
heave,  ho  !'  she  started  to  her  feet, 
crying,  '  And  here  he  is  !'  and  be- 
fore we  knew  where  we  were,  we 
were  kissing  and  crying  over  each 
other.  When  she  recovered  her- 
self a  little  she  turned  to  the  child, 
and  said,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes, 

<  This  is  my  son — my  Amos  !' 

In  just  that  kind  of  mother's 
voice  which  expresses  as  much  as 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  that  says, 
'  Here  comes  the  king.'  It  is  good 
so,  and  natural,  doubtless ;  but  what 
man  among  us  deserves  such  love 
and  goodness  ? 

The  little  maid  nodded,  and 
stared  at  me  solemnly.  Whether 
she  thought  I  was  something  more 
than  a  man  it  is  beyond  me  to  say; 
but  it  was  evident  from  her  man- 
ner that  she  considered  me  an  out- 
of-the-way  specimen  of  human 
nature.  I  drew  her  to  me,  and  she 
stood  at  my  side  with  her  hand  in 
mine ;  a  sweet  little  fairy  she  was, 
with  her  blue  eyes  and  fair  face 
and  light  auburn  hair  which  hung 
in  wavy  curls  to  her  shoulders. 
Her  name  was  Mabel.  She  was 
the  child  of  a  neighbour,  and  be- 
tween her  and  my  mother  quite  a 
fond  friendship  had  been  struck  up. 
The  old  mother  lived  all  alone, 
and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  she 
had  obtained  such  a  pretty  little 
companion  to  spend  an  hour  with 
now  and  again. 

'  I  shall  call  you  mother's  fairy,' 
said  I,  smoothing  her-  hair. 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  « Have  you 
seen  any  ?' 

*  Fairies,  my  dear?  No.  But  I've 
seen  what's  almost  as  good.' 


We  soon  became  friends,  and  I 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  little  maid 
because  she  was  inclined  to  place 
a  higher  value  upon  me  than  such 
a  common  fellow  as  I  deserved. 
It  was  not  her  fault;  she  looked 
at  me  through  my  mother's  spec- 
tacles, which  the  old  woman  had 
placed  on  her  eyes.  It  did  neither 
of  us  any  great  harm.  She, 
child-like,  was  very  curious  about 
the  shells,  regarding  them  as  the 
most  precious  possessions;  and  I 
told  her  a  great  deal  about  them, 
and  about  the  coasts  on  which  they 
were  gathered,  never  suspecting 
until  now  that  I  had  so  much  to 
tell  worth  listening  to.  I  would 
pause  sometimes,  doubtful  whether 
it  was  worth  listening  to,  but  she 
invariably  wound  me  up  again  by 
crying  softly  and  eagerly,  (  Go  on ; 
go  on !'  and  on  I  would  go,  as  well 
pleased  as  she  was  herself.  If  I 
told  her  things  about  the  shells 
which  were  new  and  interesting  to 
her,  she  in  her  turn  filled  me  with 
wonder  with  her  simple  remarks, 
which  she  let  fall  unconsciously,  as 
the  diamond  drops  of  dew  fall  from 
the  clouds.  She,  'a  child  who  had 
never  seen  the  shores  on  which 
these  shells  were  gathered,  who 
heard  of  them  now  for  the  first 
time,  caused  me  to  look  upon  them 
with  a  different  eye.  Beauty  came 
into  them  which  I  had  never  yet 
beheld  or  comprehended.  The 
hard  duties  of  life  had  caused  me 
to  forget  what  my  father  used  to 
say  about  the  shells  having  different 
voices.  Now  it  all  came  back  to 
me,  nevermore  to  be  forgotten, 
never,  nevermore  !  If  I  die  in  a 
bed,  I  shall  hear  the  shells  whis- 
pering to  me  from  my  pillow,  and 
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if  one  is  placed  at  my  ear Well, 

then  I  may  hear  voices  I  never 
heard  before. 

I  repeated  my  father's  words  to 
Mabel  the  child. 

'Listen,  my  little  maid.  Here 
is  a  storm  brewing.  Shut  your 
eyes,  and  you  will  see  it  as  well  as 
hear  it.  You  can  distinguish  no- 
thing in  the  skies — not  a  star  to 
light  the  night ;  hoarse  voices  are 
all  around  you,  and  dark  shadows 
of  men  are  working  against  the 
storm,  with  their  heads  pressed 
close  to  their  breasts,  so  that  their 
faces  shall  not  be  whipped  to 
pieces  by  the  wind  and  rain.  And 
now  the  ship  is  lying  in  still  blue 
water;  it  is  calm,  and  you  can 
hear  only  the  soft  lapping  of  the 
sails,  and  the  sailors  singing  under 
their  breaths  as  they  sit  about  the 
deck,  mending  the  torn  canvas. 
And  here  in  this  shell  is  a  mer- 
maid's song  which  not  everybody 
can  understand.' 

Mabel  drank  in  every  word, 
arid  declared,  as  years  ago  I  had 
done  before  her,  that  she  could 
hear  and  understand  everything  I 
described.  And  so  that  holiday 
at  home  passed  more  happily  than 
any  that  had  gone  before  it. 

At  sea  again,  I  thought  much  of 
her  and  of  her  fairy  ways,  which 
were  a  new  and  delightful  expe- 
rience in  my  rough  life.  On  my 
return  I  found  her  as  before  in  my 
mother's  cottage,  and  I  made  a 
kind  of  castle  with  the  shells,  with 
windows  and  turrets  in  it,  and  a 
place  inside  for  candles ;  and  if  I 
had  not  already  won  her  heart,  I 
won  it  on  the  presentation  of  this 
toy.  But  a  child's  heart  is  not 
hard  to  win. 


So  the  years  went  by,  and  I 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  I  had 
been  on  my  longest  voyage,  and 
had  gone  through  some  dangers  un- 
necessary here  to  relate,  and  it  was 
with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction 
that  I  walked  with  a  light  step  to  the 
cottage  of  Beecroft  Mariner.  My 
heart  glowed  as  I  drew  near  to  the 
old  familiar  spot,  noting  little  signs 
by  the  way  which,  insignificant 
though  they  might  be,  were  to  me 
endearing  landmarks.  Here  was 
the  old  fruit-woman  sitting  hud- 
dled up  as  I  had  left  her  three 
years  ago — no,  not  three  years,  it 
must  have  been  yesterday.  Here 
was  the  blind  beggarman  leaning 
against  the  wall  as  he  had  done 
yesterday,  holding  out  his  hand, 
and  sighing  in  his  low  sing-song 
voice,  '  Pity  the  poor  blind  !' 
Surely  they  must  understand  each 
other  these  two,  the  wall  and  the 
man  !  Nothing  was  changed ;  not 
even  my  old  mother,  who  pressed 
me  once  more  to  her  faithful  heart, 
with  tears  and  words  of  joy. 

1  And  Mabel  ?'  I  asked.  «  My 
little  maid  !' 

My  mother  looked  with  a  smile 
across  my  shoulder,  and  I  turned 
and  saw  her.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  gazing  on  a  fairy 
vision  in  a  cloud,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  I  was  spell-bound. 
Was  this  fair  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture the  Mabel  I  had  left  behind  ? 
Was  this  lovely  vision  my  little 
maid?  Yes,  it  was  she,  and  no 
vision  that  would  vanish  at  a  good 
rub  of  the  eyes.  She  came  to- 
wards me  with  smiles  and  out- 
stretched hands.  I  took  them  and 
held  them  in  mine,  and  we  stood 
gazing  at  each  other,  I  in  wonder, 
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she  with  smiles  upon  her  face. 
Hitherto  I  had  always  kissed  her, 
and  she  had  kissed  me,  but  either 
my  wonder,  or  the  new  light  in 
which  she  appeared  to  me  now, 
caused  me  to  hold  back.  And  after 
the  first  moment  or  two  the  op- 
portunity was  gone.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  badly  I  felt  over  it.  Some- 
thing sweet  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  my  life,  leaving  behind  an 
aching  feeling  in  my  breast.  She 
did  not  appear  to  feel  as  I  felt,  for 
she  was  full  of  eager  words,  while 
mine  came  slowly  and  awkwardly. 
Perhaps  to  all  but  myself  the 
change  was  natural,  meeting  now, 
as  we  did,  as  man  and  woman  ;  but 
to  me  it  was  an  unexpected  and 
uncomfortable  experience.  Mabel 
could  not  stay  with  us  long,  having 
home  duties  to  attend  to. 

'I  saw  you  coming  down  the 
street,'  she  said,  '  and  I  threw  on 
my  hat,  and  ran  after  you  to  shake 
hands  with  you.' 

'  That  was  good  of  you,  Mabel,' 
said  I. 

'Good!'  she  exclaimed.  'See 
what  a  time  you  have^been  away 
— so  long,  so  long !  I  have  been 
looking  every  day  for  your  return.' 

*  And  if  I  had  never  come  back, 
Mabel  ?' 

The  first  answer  she  gave  me 
was  a  reproachful  look.  Then  she 
said,  'There  are  some  things  we 
should  not  speak  lightly  of.  Death 
is  one.' 

'  A  sailor  looks  it  [in  the  face 
very  often,  Mabel,  and  grows  to 
think  more  lightly  of  it  than  land- 
folk.  You  have  really  missed  me, 
then?' 

'  Indeed  I  have.' 

'  And  thought  of  me  ?' 


'  Indeed  I  have.  And  spoken  to 
you,  and  seen  you.' 

'  Why,  Mabel  !'  I  cried,  in  sur- 
prise, not  understanding  her. 

Her  hand  was  lying  lightly  on 
my  arm,  for  these  words  were  in- 
terchanged between  us  as  I  walked 
with  her  to  the  end  of  our  street. 

'  You  forget/  she  said,  '  that  the 
shells  you  gave  me  have  voices, 
and  that  when  you  put  them  to 
your  ears  and  shut  your  eyes,  you 
can  see'and  hear  things.' 

*  Ah,  that's  like  my  little  Mabel, 
like  my  little  maid  that  I  have  al- 
ways loved.  Look  at  me,  Mabel. 
Am  I  changed  ?' 

'  Not  a  bit.  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.  Am  I  ?' 

She  put  the  question  laughingly, 
and  with  the  prettiest  little  toss  of 
her  beautiful  head.  I  gazed  at  her 
in  fullest  admiration. 

'  It's  well  I  met  you  here  instead 
of  in  foreign  lands;  for  then  I 
should  have  wondered,  "  Can  this 
be  the  little  Mabel  I  left  behind 
me  ?"  I  should  have  doubted  until 
you  spoke  to  me.  For  your  voice 
is  not  altered.' 

'  Nor  my  heart,'  she  said  softly. 

A  sweet  and  sudden  joy  stirred 
within  me  at  these  simple  words. 
In  the  endeavour  to  set  down  my 
feelings  here  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  succeed  in  making  myself  un- 
derstood, especially  when  I  remem- 
ber that  Mabel  was  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  I  a  man  of  forty.  I  had 
never  given  much  thought  to  wo- 
men •  I  had  been  satisfied  with  my 
old  mother's  love,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  with  the  love  of  a  child. 
They  were  enough  for  my  thoughts 
to  turn  to  during  my  voyages,  and 
they  formed  as  it  might  be  a  star 
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which  shone  brightly  for  me  during 
the  darkest  night  and  through  the 
fiercest  storm.  But  now  that  I 
came  home,  and,  without  forewarn- 
ing or  thought  of  it,  found  in  the 
place  of  the  child  a  woman,  with 
all  a  woman's  soul  shining  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  proclaiming  itself — 
at  least  to  my  fancy — in  every 
graceful  action  of  her  beautiful 
form— now  it  was  different,  and  it 


opened  new  channels  for  my 
thoughts  to  wander  in.  Why,  when 
I  caressed  the  child  Mabel,  and 
played  with  her  fingers,  I  had  no 
other  idea  but  that  we  two  were 
good  friends,  and  would  for  ever 
remain  so,  she  always  a  child, 
I  a  rough  man.  Now  the  pressure 
of  her  soft  fingers  remained  upon 
my  hand  for  hours,  the  light  of  her 
beautiful  eyes  was  ever  before  me, 
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the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  lin- 
gered in  my  ears  like  the  faint 
music  of  a  harp  which  needs  but 
the  whisper  of  a  summer's  breeze 
to  awaken  its  sweetest  melody. 
How  often  during  my  next  two 
voyages  these  new  impressions 
came  upon  me  I  cannot  say.  In- 
deed I  could  not  if  I  would  set 
down  the  music  of  the  new  world, 
of  the  strangely-sweet  dream  in 
which  I  was  now  living.  Mabel 
was  with  me  always.  Her  voice, 


her  eyes,  the  pressure  of  her  hand, 
a  hundred  little  tricks  of  expres- 
sion, all  came  before  me  in  their 
turn,  and  they  touched  everything 
with  a  beauty  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  blind.  Up  to  this 
time  my  life  had  been  without 
colour,  happy  enough  in  its  way, 
but  with  no  special  brightness  in 
it.  Now  heaven  opened  itself  to 
me,  and  I  saw  all  things,  even  the 
commonest,  in  a  purer  light.  It 
was  like  a  sunrise  to  my  soul. 


IV. 
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IT  wants  but  six  weeks  to  Christ- 
mas, and  the  weather  is  cold  and 
cheerless.  I  expect  to  have  a  long 
stay  at  home  this  time — to  spend 
Christmas  there,  in  fact.  To-mor- 
row I  am  to  take  tea  with  Mabel 
and  her  mother.  Mabel's  mother 
is  a  widow,  as  mine  is.  Strange 
to  say,  I  have  never  seen  her,  and 

have  never  entered  her  house. 
*  *  *  *          * 

The  day  has  come  and  gone,  and 
I  am  sitting  by  a  winter's  fire,  talk- 
ing by  fits  and  starts  to  my  old 
mother  about  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther. It  all  comes  back  to  me  as 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  The 
years  that  have  passed  since  then 
and  now  melt  away,  as  though  they 
have  never  been. 

Not  an  hour  ago  I  left  Mabel's 
house,  and  I  am  gazing  now  at  her 
blue  eyes  and  fair  face,  which  ap- 
pear before  me  in  the  fire's  glow. 
I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
during  the  night  to  Mabel  and  her 
mother,  relating  what  stories  of  the 


sea  within  my  own  experience  I 
deemed  would  be  most  interesting 
to  them.  Mabel's  mother  and  I 
have  shaken  hands  for  the  first 
time.  She  is  fair,  like  her  daugh- 
ter, and  her  eyes  are  blue ;  but  not 
that  beautiful  blue  which  makes 
Mabel's  so  charming.  Her  be- 
haviour to  me  has  set  me  thinking. 

When  I  entered  her  house  her 
cold  hand  greeted  me  in  a  fairly 
cordial  manner ;  but  I  noticed  even 
then  that  although  her  lips  smiled, 
her  eyes  did  not.  When  Mabel 
smiles  her  eyes  light  up ;  there  is 
no  soul  in  a  smile  when  the  eye 
plays  no  part  in  it.  Upon  my 
leaving  Mabel's  house,  her  mother's 
hand  lay  dead  in  my  palm,  and 
did  not  return  the  pressure  of 
mine. 

How  I  hate  those  dead,  limp, 
cold  hands  !  Beware  of  those  who 
have  them,  and  use  them  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  !  They  are  de- 
void of  nobleness,  of  generosity. 
I  have  felt  one  or  two  such  hands 
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in  my  lifetime,  but  never  one  so 
cold  and  dead  as  that  of  Mabel's 
mother. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  small 
builder,  and  when  he  died,  had  left 
barely  enough  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  Mabel.  So  much  I 
learnt  before  I  went  to  her  house. 

Now  what  has  set  my  thoughts 
wandering  as  I  look  into  the  fire  ? 
Her  cold  hand  which  lay  dead  in 
my  palm?  No,  not  that  alone. 
What  else,  then,  in  connection  with 
that  ?  A  simple  thing — a  passing 
expression  on  her  face,  that  was 
there  but  a  moment  and  then  was 
gone. 

In  this  way :  We  have  had  tea,  and 
the  tea-things  are  cleared.  I  am 
talking  and  talking,  and  Mabel  and 
her  mother  are  listening.  I,  full  of 
my  theme,  am  maundering  away  on 
some  startling  experience — start- 
ling to  them  I  mean — and  Mabel's 
eyes  are  fixed  on  my  face,  and  my 
eyes  are  fixed  on  hers,  when  an 
unusual  stillness  arouses  me  from 
my  dream. 

For  I  am  dreaming.  The  mag- 
netic influence  of  a  presence  that  I 
love  has  cast  a  spell  over  me,  and 
has  made  me  unconscious  of  every- 
thing else  about  me.  For  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  Mabel  and  I  might  be 
alone  in  the  world.  An  unusual 
stillness,  I  say,  and  it  is  what  I 
mean;  for  although  before  I  re- 
ceive this  new  impression  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice  is  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard  in  the  room,  and  al- 
though no  person  but  myself  has 
spoken  for  many  minutes,  the  new 
silence  is  different  from  the  old. 
There  are  thoughts  that  move  like 
living  things  within  you,  and  here 
are  some  working  their  spell  upon 


me.  And  under  their  influence,  my 
eyes  wander  from  Mabel's  face  to 
meet  her  mother's. 

Well,  I  see  a  frown  there ;  that 
is  all  ;  but  a  frown  that  tells  a 
story  I  cannot  read  as  yet.  I  am 
striving  to  spell  out  that  story 
now. 

It  was  not  a  shadow  from  the 
fire  falling  on  her  face,  and  distort- 
ing the  lines  there,  or  playing  on  it 
to  its  disadvantage ;  it  was  a  frown 
like  a  black  cloud.  And  when  I 
bid  her  good-night,  her  hand  lies 
cold  and  dead  in  mine.  And 
Mabel's  good-night  ?  It  is  as  kind 
and  warm  as  ever  it  was ;  and  she 
does  not  see  that  my  mind  is 
troubled,  being,  mayhap,  uncon- 
scious of  the  cause. 

I  come  home  where  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  the  shells  that  a  dead 
man  gathered  when  life  was  strong 
within  him.  I  gaze  into  the  fire, 
and  I  see  Mabel's  face;  I  gaze 
upon  the  shells,  and  I  see  the 
tokens  of  a  dead  man's  love.  Ay, 
in  these  dull,  inanimate  shapes  I 
see  the  star  that  illuminates  the 
world,  and  beautifies  it — the  Star 
of  Love. 

Love  !  All  nature  sings  it,  and 
the  pulse  of  every  living  creature, 
at  one  time  or  another  of  its  exist- 
ence, beats  in  harmony  with  the 
music  of  the  world's  sweetest  song. 

What  is  it  that  I  have  written 
above  ?  Called  I  the  shells  inani- 
mate shapes  ? — the  shells  that, 
being  associated  with  dear  ties  of 
memory,  thrill  my  soul  with  heart- 
tones  which  make  the  past  live 
again !  I  lift  one  from  the  warm 
Pacific  shore  ;  I  place  it  to  my  ear. 
The  confused  murmur  of  sea  voices 
soon  becomes  measured  and  har- 
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monious ;  and  I  hear  but  one  word 
whispered  in  soft  lullaby  tones — 
but  one  word,  Love  !  Ay,  that  is 
the  spell  that  is  upon  me  now;  I 
feel  it  in  every  fibre  of  my  being. 
And  is  no  name  associated  with 
it  ?  Ah,  yes  ! — the  name  of  Mabel, 
which  to  me  signifies  Heaven, 
Happiness,  Salvation,  all  that  is 
most  precious  and  pure  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come  ! 

I  turn  towards  my  mother,  with 
the  shell  at  my  ear.  In  reality 
she  is  a  small  shrivelled  woman, 
in  whom  one  would  imagine  but 
little  sentiment  could  abide.  I 
have  noticed  lately  that  as  she 
grows  older  her  form  shrinks,  and 
becomes  more  spare.  But  as  I 
gaze  at  her  now  she  becomes 
transformed.  The  lines  and 
wrinkles  disappear,  the  flesh  be- 
comes firmer;  the  eye  regains  its 
lustre,  the  cheek  its  colour;  the 
shrunken  form  fills  out,  and  in  my 
fancy  I  see  her  as  I  saw  her  in  my 
childhood,  before  my  father  went 
to  his  death — a  comely  pretty 
woman. 

Now  what  causes  me  to  throw 
my  voice  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  and  to  call  out  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly, 

1  Yo,  heave,  ho!' 

My  mother  starts  up  with  a 
scream,  and  runs  to  the  door  with 
a  frightened  look.  There  she 
stands,  trembling  and  white,  with 
eyes  that  see  nothing  that  is  really 
there,  and  with  outstretched  hands 
that  seem  to  have  tongues  in  them, 
so  eloquent  are  they. 

*  Why,  mother,'  I  say,  '  what  are 
you  looking  for  ?  A  ghost !' 

She  gives  me  a  scared  look,  and 
lets  me  lead  her  back  to  her  chair, 


into  which  she  sinks,  still  all  of 
a  tremble. 

'It  was  I  who  gave  out  that 
"  Yo,  heave,  ho  !"  mother.' 

*  Really  you,  Amos?' 

*  Really  me,  mother.' 

'Your  voice  was  so  like  your 
father's,  my  son,'  says  she,  almost 
in  a  whisper ;  '  and  at  that  moment 
I  was  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
thinking  of  him ' 

Presently  she  adds,  'I  didn't 
know  but  that  he  might  be  calling 
to  me  to  come  to  him.' 

I  pass  my  arm  around  her  neck, 
and  she  takes  my  hand  and  holds 
it  in  hers,  so  that  she  has  a  necklet 
of  her  own  loving  flesh  and  blood 
about  her. 

'Then  my  voice  is  like  my 
father's?' 

'  Yes,  my  son.' 

'  How  well  I  remember  his  "  Yo, 
heave,  ho  !"  It  used  to  make  me 
jump  for  joy.' 

1  It  was  the  first  thing  you  ever 
heard  from  him,  Amos.  He  was 
in  the  Indies  when  you  were  born. 
He  came  home  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  we  were  a-bed,  not  ex- 
pecting him.  Ah,  deary  me  !  deary 
me !  When  I  heard  his  voice 
I  gave  a  scream  as  I  did  just 
now ' 

Then  comes  a  long  silence,  dur- 
ing which  we  both  look  into  the 
fire  again — I  seeing  Mabel,  and 
my  mother  the  dead,  with  his  '  Yo, 
heave,  ho !' 

'  Father  was  a  fine  man,  mother.' 

'Yes,  my  son;  you  are  like 
him.' 

It  is  the  first  time  my  attention 
has  ever  been  called  to  my  per- 
sonal appearance.  Well,  yes.  I 
wasn't  a  cripple,  nor  wry-faced.  I 
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had  a  fine  brown  beard  in  those 
days,  and  I  was  tall  and  straight 
limbed. 

'  So  I  am  like  father.  I  am  glad 
of  that.  It  was  a  love-match, 
mother  ?' 

She  knows  that  I  refer  to  her 
courting  days,  and  she  draws  a 
deep  breath : 

'  Yes,  my  son.  We  loved  each 
other  true/ 

*  No  happiness  without  love, 
mother  ?' 

'  None,  my  son.' 

Her  voice  is  broken  by  the  tears 
which  are  running  down  her  old 
face.  There  is  no  happiness  with- 
out love,  and  she  had  tasted  it, 
this  little  pale  old  mother  of  mine, 
and  she  lived  now  on  the  memory, 
sucking  honey  out  of  the  past. 
Such  flowers — when  no  sting  of 
faithlessness,  no  poison  of  suspicion 
is  in  them — are  flowers  that  never 
fade.  Once  having  bloomed, 
they  bloom  for  ever,  sweet  and 
fair  and  beautiful. 

And  in  the  midst  of  these 
thoughts  comes  the  remembrance 
of  a  frown  on  a  woman's  face,  and 
the  cold  touch  of  a  dead  hand. 
Vainly  do  I  try  to  shake  it  off. 

'How  old  were  you,  mother, 
when  you  first  saw  father  ?' 

' 1  was  a  little  girl  in  pinafores, 
my  son.' 

'  Seven  or  eight  years,  maybe  ?' 

'  About  that,  my  son.' 

'Like  Mabel?' I  say. 

I  intend  only  to  think  this,  my 
questions  being  put  so  as  to  lead 
up  to  the  point;  but  the  words 
come  out  without  my  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  as  it  seems. 
From  this  moment  I  am  conscious 
that  my  mother  is  watching  me 


in  a  secret  way.  Well,  what  have 
I  to  conceal  ? 

'Who  was  at  Mabel's  house  to- 
night ?'  she  presently  asks. 

'No  one  but  Mabel  and  her 
mother,'  I  answer. 

'  Wasn't  any  one  else  expected  ?' 

'Not  that  I  know  of.' 

It  occurs  to  me  that  my  mother 
has  a  purpose  in  turning  my 
thoughts  in  this  new  direction,  and 
I  question  her  concerning  it.  She 
answers  me  in  a  roundabout  way. 

'  He  is  often  at  Mabel's  house, 
and  I  thought  he  would  be  sure  to 
be  there  to-night.' 

'He!    Who?' 

'  Have  you  not  heard,'  she  says 
with  a  quaver  in  her  voice,  '  that 
a  gentleman  is  keeping  company 
with  Mabel?' 

She  keeps  her  face  purposely 
turned  from  me,  and  she  therefore 
does  not  see  the  hot  blood  that 
rises  to  mine,  almost  blinding  me. 
But  thus  much  having  been  said, 
more  must  follow.  I  control  my- 
self as  well  as  I  am  able,  and 
say, 

'No,  I  have  not  heard.  Is  it 
true  ?' 

'It  is  the  common  talk.  The 
neighbours  say  they  will  soon  be 
married.' 

So,  here  is  an  end  to  my  wan- 
dering thoughts,  an  answer  to  my 
uneasy  musings,  cutting  into  me 
like  a  surgeon's  knife.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  woman's  coldness 
to  me  when  I  left  the  house.  I 
can  read  the  story  now,  as  she  read 
the  story  of  my  love  for  Mabel  when 
she  frowned  upon  me.  She  has  no 
mind  that  I  shall  step  in  the  way 
of  the  richer  man. 

'  A  gentleman,  you  say,  mother  ?' 
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( One  with  plenty  of  money,  any- 
ways.' 

'Who  is  this  gentleman,  may  I 
ask?' 

'You  must  know  him,  Amos. 
Mr.  Druce.' 

'What!  the  money-lender?' 

'Yes,  Amos.' 

The  ugly  thin  inquisitive  face 
that  I  have  seen  but  once,  many 
years  ago,  appears  again  before 
me;  the  bony  fingers  again  make 
themselves  felt  within  my  palm.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  they  lay 
there.  I  spit  upon  my  palm  to 
rub  off  the  fancied  contact.  He 
offered  to  lend  me  money,  this 
man,  and  doubtless  has  made  more 
by  '  turning  it  over'  as  he  said. 
Therefore  my  mother  calls  him  a 
gentleman. 

'Mr.  Druce,'  I  ask,  'keeps  his 
loan-office  still  ?' 

'Yes,  and  is  quite  a  rich  man. 
All  the  neighbours  borrow  of  him. 
They  pay  him  back  a  little  at'  a 
time  every  week.' 

'  You  owe  him  nothing,  I  hope  ?' 

'No,  my  son;  I  manage  with- 
out, though  'tis  a  hard  pinch.' 

'  I  make  it  as  easy  for  you  as  I 
can,  mother,'  I  say  sternly.  'It 
would  be  harder  the  other  way. 
All  that  I  have  is  yours.  You'll 
promise  me  never  to  lay  yourself 
under  an  obligation  to  that  man  ?' 

'I  promise  you,  my  son,'  she 
replies  in  a  tone  made  piteous  by 
my  sternness. 

'Do  you  think,'  I  say,  following 
out  the  direction  of  my  thoughts, 
'that  Mabel's  mother  owes  him 
money  ?' 

'  It  is  likely,  my  son.' 

'  And  has  Mabel  herself  spoken 
to  you  about  it  V 


'  No,  my  son.' 

'Has  she  not  spoken  to  you 
about  Mr.  Druce?' 

'She  has  never  mentioned  his 
name  to  me,  Amos.' 

This  comforts  me  somewhat. 
If  a  girl  is  about  to  be  married, 
and  her  heart  is  in  the  match,  she 
would  surely  speak  of  it  to  such  a 
friend  as  my  mother  was  to  Mabel. 
How  do  I  work  out  the  sum, 
then?  In  this  way.  Mabel's 
mother  favours  the  match ;  Mabel 
herself  wishes  to  avoid  it.  I  follow 
out  the  current  of  my  musings. 

'  Do  you  like  Mabel's  mother  ?' 

'  I've  seen  her  but  a  few  times 
altogether,  Amos.  I  doubt  there's 
no  love  lost  between  us.  She  is  a 
cold  woman.' 

'  Mabel  is  the  same  to  you  as 
ever,  mother.' 

'  My  son,'  says  my  mother,  with 
a  touch  of  rough  wisdom  which  no 
polishing  can  improve,  'an  old 
woman  and  a  child  go  together; 
they  fit  in  with  one  another  natur- 
ally. But  when  the  child  grows 
into  a  woman  herself,  it  is  different : 
other  notions  come  into  her  head — 
notions  of  courting  and  marriage. 
Then  there's  room  for  nought  else.' 

'  Mabel  is  the  soul  of  truth,'  I 
say.  '  Mabel's  heart  is  as  good  as 
gold.' 

'Ay,'  repeats  my  mother  in  a 
peculiar  tone,  '  as  good  as  gold.' 

'Do  you  not  believe,'  I  ask 
slowly,  '  that  Mabel  would  marry 
a  poor  man  for  love  ?' 

'  Not  when  gold  is  flung  before 
her  eyes.  Like  mother,  like 
daughter.' 

My  mother  and  I  have  never 
exchanged  a  harsh  word,  and  I 
resolve  that  one  shall  not  be 
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uttered  now.  Age  has  its  privi- 
leges as  well  as  its  infirmities,  and 
with  increasing  years  the  judgment 
becomes  warped.  So  I  say  no 
more;  but  I  resolve  that  I  will 
test  Mabel  soon. 

The  opportunity  arrives  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  in  the  early 
morning,  and  I  speak  to  Mabel 
direct.  Does  any  one  ever  re- 
member-the  exact  words  that  pass 
when  he  is  following  out  a  purpose 
such  as  was  in  my  mind?  I  do 
not,  and  I  cannot  set  down  what 
was  said.  I  know  that  I  was 
deeply  agitated,  and  that  my  first 
reference  was  to  Mr.  Druce. 

'He  is  nothing  to  me,'  Mabel 
says. 

My  way  then  is  clear,  and  I  tell 
her  that  if  she  had  not  so  assured 
me,  I  should  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  speak  further.  And  so 
by  degrees  I  open  my  heart  to  her, 
and  I  show  her  that  the  happiness 
of  my  life  is  in  her  hands.  Well, 
well,  what  more  can  I  say  of  this 
interview  ?  What  more  than  that, 
to  my  ineffable  delight,  Mabel 
accepts  me  as  her  lover,  telling  me 
that  she  has  loved  me  from  child- 
hood, and  that,  although  she  has 
never  thought  of  me  in  the  relation 
of  a  husband,  she  is  blessed  and 
contented  in  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  sailor's  wife.  We  vow 
to  be  ever  faithful  and  true  to  each 
other,  and  I  break  a  sixpence,  each 
taking  half. 

'I  devote  my  life  to  you,  my 
darling,'  I  say,  as  I  kiss  her  and 
hold  her  in  my  arms.  '  My  heart 
beats  for  ever  and  only  for  you.' 

Many  minutes  pass  in  such-like 
lover's  talk.  I  think  that  a  mother, 
when  she  presses  her  first-born  to 


her  breast,  cannot  experience  a 
greater  joy  than  animates  me  at 
this  time. 

'When  I  command  a  ship,'  I 
say,  as  we  walk  arm-in-arm  towards 
her  house,  'I  will  take  care  that 
my  wife  shall  come  out  with  me — 
if  she  cares  to  come.' 

She  says  that  would  be  a  true 
delight  to  her,  and  says  other  sweet 
things  which,  as  she  speaks  them, 
are  to  my  heart  like  the  murmuring 
music  of  birds.  We  go  towards 
her  house  with  the  intention  of 
acquainting  her  mother  with  what 
has  occurred,  and  I  fancy  I  see 
her  watching  us  at  the  window  as 
we  walk  up  the  street ;  but  on  our 
arrival  she  is  not  to  be  found.  It 
is  settled  between  us  that  Mabel 
shall  break  the  news  to  her,  and  I 
walk  home. 

'  So,  mother/  I  say,  going  to  her 
in  the  kitchen,  where  she  is  making 
a  meat  pudding  for  dinner,  <  Mabel 
wouldn't  marry  a  poor  man  for 
love !  Of  course  not,  when  gold 
is  flung  before  her  eyes !  Well, 
how  much  gold  have  I  to  buy  her 
with  ?' 

I  draw  the  old  woman  on  my 
knee,  where,  if  my  voice  has  not 
already  betrayed  me — but  I  am 
sure  it  has — she  can  read  the  joy- 
ful tidings  in  my  bright  face  and 
kindling  eyes. 

'  Ah,  mammy  !  You  didn't  know 
Mabel.  She  is,  as  I  said  she  was, 
the  soul  of  truth,  and  her  heart  is 
better  than  gold.  She'll  be  a 
sailor's  wife,  as  you  were,  mammy.' 

Does  my  old  mother's  face  re* 
fleet  the  joy  that  shines  on  mine, 
or  is  there  a  cloud  of  doubt  on  it? 
Doubt  of  what?  As  to  whether  I 
have  done  right  ?  Away  with  it ! 
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I  will  have  no  doubts  or  shadows. 
There  is  no  room  for  them  in  the 
sunshine  of  my  life. 

'  Why,  mother  f  I  exclaim.  '  I 
cannot  tell  whether  you  are  pleased 
or  not  at  the  news.' 

'  I  hope  you  have  acted  wisely, 
my  son,'  she  replies,  her  lips 
trembling  slightly. 

I  snap  my  fingers  at  the  word. 
Wisely  !  What  lover  ever  thought 
of  that  when  he  was  opening  his 
heart  to  the  girl  of  his  choice? 
And  after  all,  is  not  love  the  best 
kind  of  wisdom?  But  I  can 
scarcely  understand  my  old  mother 
speaking  in  this  way,  and  it  does 
not  satisfy  me. 

*  You  married  for  love,  mother ; 
why  should  not  Mabel  do  the 
same  ?  Come,  come ;  it  would 
hurt  me  much  to  think  you  be- 
grudged me  my  happiness.' 

'O  Amos!'  she  cries.  'With 
all  my  heart  and  soul  I  wish  you 
to  be  happy.' 

'Well,  then,'  I  reply,  repeating 
words  that  have  been  used  before, 
'  there  is  no  happiness  without 
love,  and  Mabel  and  I  love  each 
other  true,  as  you  and  my  father 
did.  Don't  tell  me  you  doubt 
Mabel  any  longer.  You  may  have 
had  reason  for  it  before,  because  of 
people's  foolish  tongues ;  but  now 
that  she  has  proved  herself  better 
than  gold,  you  have  no  right  to 
suspect  her.  She'll  be  a  loving 
daughter  to  you,  and  you  must  be 
to  her  as  good  a  mother  as  you 
have  been  to  me.  There  !  there  !' 
For  the  good  old  soul  has 
thrown  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
and  begs  my  forgiveness  if  she 
has  hurt  me  in  any  way.  She 
believes,  she  says,  that  Mabel  is 


exactly  as  I  have  painted  her,  and 
she  sobs  out  blessings  upon  both 
of  us.  So  the  little  cloud  blows 
over. 

Bat  shadows  come  from  Mabel's 
mother. 

With  a  full-blooded  face,  she 
says,  '  You  can  never  mean  it,  Mr. 
Beecroft.' 

'  I  can  and  do,'  I  answer  readily ; 
'  and  so  does  Mabel.' 

'  Mabel  is  eighteen  years  of 
age,'  she  says  ;  '  and  you  ?' 

'  And  I  ? — well,  I  am  over  forty/ 
I  hang  my  head  ruefully. 

She  peers  at  me  with  malicious 
inquisitiveness. 

'  Have  you  told  her  that  ?' 

'No;  it  didn't  come  into  my 
head  to  do  so.' 

*  Of  course  it  didn't.     And  that 
is  the  way  you  take  advantage  of 
a   child — you,   a   full-grown  man, 
with  a  beard  as  '11  soon  be  white  ; 
knowing,  too,  that  she  was  as  good 
as  married  to  a  man  as  '11  be  able 
to  support  her,  and  make  a  lady  of 
her.' 

'  No  man  can  do  that ;  she  is 
one  already.' 

*  Thank  me  for  that,'  she  says, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

'  I  do,  heartily.  As  for  the  man, 
name  him.' 

1  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.' 
'  I  will,  then.     Mr.  Druce.' 

*  A   better  man  than  you   any 
day.' 

'  That  may  be.  But  I  know  he's 
not  the  man  to  make  Mabel  happy/ 

'  He'll  make  her  both  happy 
and  rich,'Kshe  retorts.  'And  you 
step  in  with  your  smooth  tongue, 
and  spoil  her  life.' 

'  God  forbid  !'  I  say,  with  twinges 
of  compunction  and  rue  and  jea- 
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[lousy.  *  I'll  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  happiness.  Call  her  in,  and 
if  she  says  now  she  prefers  another, 
I'll  bid  her  good-bye,  as  is  a  man's 
duty.' 

She  darts  from  the  room,  and 
brings  in  Mabel,  and  then  there  is 
a  scene.  The  mother  wants  to 
have  all  the  talk  to  herself,  and  I 
am  too  much  cast  down  to  stop 
her ;  but  Mabel  does. 

'  Amos,'  she  says,  '  is  it  true 
that  you  do  not  love  me  ?' 

I  know  by  that  question  that  her 
mother  has  been  working  against 


me  secretly.  But  out  of  regard  for 
Mabel's  peace  of  mind  at  home  I 
repress  the  hot  words  that  are 
rushing  to  my  tongue.  I  answer 
simply  that  I  love  her  devotedly, 
and  that  I  would  pour  out  my 
heart's  blood  in  her  service.  I 
make  no  reference  to  the  wicked 
tongue  that  has  maligned  me  when 
my  back  was  turned.  Then  Mabel 
tells  her  mother — before  my  face, 
bless  her !  she  tells  her — that 
there's  no  man  in  the  world  she 
loves  like  me,  and  that  she  has  given 
her  word,  and  means  to  abide 
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by  it.  Her  mother's  face  grows 
white  and  sly,  and  she  does  not 
reply  to  Mabel's  outburst.  So  her 
breath  not  being  employed  to  fan 
the  fire,  it  cools  down,  and  that 
storm  is  over. 

Well,  I  am  a  little  disturbed  at 
the  difference  of  our  ages,  which  I 
never  thought  of  before  Mabel's 
mother  spoke  of  it.  Truly  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  though 
as  for  my  hair  getting  white,  that's 
a  fable — there  isn't  a  gray  hair  in 
my  head.  Still,  the  twenty  and 
odd  years  between  me  and  her  are 
like  twenty  and  odd  little  imps 
mocking  and  pricking  me.  How 
I  should  like  to  poison  some  of 
them,  and  bury  them  out  of  all 
knowledge  ! 

Meeting  Mr.  Druce  at  this 
point  of  my  musings,  he  looks 
at  me  as  though  he  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  killing 
not  only  my  twenty  and  odd  years, 
but  all  my  other  years  as  well.  I 
am  too  happy  to  return  his  scowl, 
and  he  makes  an  angry  motion  and 
passes  on. 

I  resume  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  which  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Druce  interrupted,  and 


I  resolve  to  fling  from  me  with  a 
resolute  will  all  disturbing  fancies 
as  to  the  difference  of  our  ages. 
It  does  not  appear  to  disturb  Mabel 
in  any  way.  She  laughed  at  me 
when  I  referred  to  it.  Why,  then, 
should  I  torment  myself  about  it  ? 

The  weeks  roll  along  happily. 
Mabel's  mother  has  changed  her 
manner  towards  me ;  asks  me 
numberless  questions  ;  draws  out 
of  me  nearly  all  that  I  know  of  the 
dangers  and  perils  of  the  sea— of 
the  sea  that  I  love  next  to  Mabel. 
If  it  were  possible  for  Mabel  to 
accompany  me  on  my  voyages,  I 
would  ask  for  nothing  more  in 
this  world.  That,  of  course,  as 
things  are,  is  impossible ;  but 
I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
can  be  done.  Mabel's  mother  is 
especially  anxious  to  know  when  I 
am  going  away. 

'  The  sooner  you  are  gone,'  she 
says  with  a  smile,  *  the  sooner  you 
will  be  back,  you  know.' 

Directly  I  sign  articles,  I  tell  her. 
A  mark  of  satisfaction  comes  on 
her  thin  fair  face,  and  there  is  a 
gleam  even  in  her  colourless  eyes. 

I  am  to  sail  the  first  week  in 
January. 


V. 


IN  FAITH  ABIDING, 

IT  wanted  but  a  week  to  Christ- 
mas, and  in  another  week  I 
should  be  bidding  my  Mabel  fare- 
well. It  was  my  lot  now  to  ex- 
perience the  pain  that  lives  in  joy. 
Hitherto  I  had  left  home  for  my 
duties  with  a  light  and  willing 
spirit ;  now  my  heart  was  charged 


I  LL  STILL  BE  TRUE. 

with    sadness   at   the   thought  of 
leaving  my  darling  girl. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  loved 
her — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
was  to  me.  She  was  more  than  my 
life — she  was  my  soul.  In  all  the 
world  there  was  but  one  star  for  me 
— Mabel ;  through  the  light  of  her 
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love  the  fair  earth  became  fairer, 
and  the  gloomiest  day  was  filled 
with  sunshine. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that 
Mabel's  mother  was  summoned 
suddenly  from  her  home.  An  only 
sister,  who  lived  a  hundred  miles 
away,  was  dying,  and  called  her  to 
her  bedside.  The  summons  was 
so  sudden  that  I  did  not  see  her 
before  she  left.  Going  in  the 
morning  to  Mabel's  house,  I  found 
her  alone,  and  she  told  me  how  her 
mother  had  been  compelled  to  go 
almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 

*  Did  she  leave  a  message  for 
me  ?'  I  asked. 

'  No,'  replied  Mabel.  '  She  was 
so  hurried  and  agitated ' 

She  scarcely  knew  how  to 
finish  the  sentence,  so  I  placed 
my  fingers  on  her  lips  to  save 
her  from  awkwardness.  She  felt 
more  deeply  than  I  any  lack  of 
affection  in  her  mother  towards 
me.  Well,  I  owed  her  no  grudge 
for  not  bestowing  a  kind  thought 
upon  me,  and  certainly  no  grudge 
that  she  had  left.  It  insured  a 
happier  time  for  Mabel  and  me. 
I  ventured  a  shrewd  guess. 

'  I  suppose  she  wanted  you  to  go 
with  her,  Mabel  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  I  said  I  could  not 
leave  you,  especially  as  it  was  un- 
certain when  we  should  return.' 

I  knew  instinctively  that  there 
must  have  been  a  scene  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  but  I 
was  not  the  man  to  question  Mabel 
concerning  it.  I  would  not  inflict 
that  pain  upon  my  girl. 

Now,  how  it  came  into  my  mind, 
or  what  put  it  there,  it  is  beyond  me 
to  say;  but  as  Christmas  drew  near 
I  began  to  think  that  Mabel  and 


I  ought  to  get  married  before  I 
went  to  sea  again.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it  the  more  fixed  be- 
came the  idea,  and  the  stronger 
my  wish.  I  was  fearful  of  broach- 
ing the  subject  to  Mabel,  not 
knowing  how  she  would  receive  it 
in  the  absence  of  her  mother;  but 
an  incident  which  occurred  three 
days  after  her  mother's  departure 
gave  me  the  opportunity  and  the 
courage. 

I  had  gone  to  the  Docks  to  see 
after  my  ship,  expecting  to  be 
away  until  night,  when  I  was  to 
meet  Mabel  at  our  little  cottage  of 
shells.  I  returned,  however,  three 
or  four  hours  sooner  than  I  antici- 
pated, and  I  went  at  once  to  Ma- 
bel's house.  I  heard  voices  within 
— one  the  music  of  which  I  knew 
full  well ;  the  other  I  scarcely  re- 
cognised. I  opened  the  door,  and 
entering,  saw  Mr.  Druce.  He  was 
standing  before  Mabel,  and  had 
just  finished  a  passionate  speech, 
judging  from  his  position ;  for  as  I 
appeared  he  laid  his  hand  in  no 
light  way  upon  her,  and  she  was 
striving  to  wrest  herself  from  his 
grasp. 

To  see  was  to  act ;  my  blood 
was  boiling  furiously.  I  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  and  the  next 
moment  we  were  outside  the 
house,  whither  I  had  dragged  him, 
without  any  effort  on  my  part,  and 
without  resistance  on  his.  He  was 
really  as  a  feather  in  my  hands. 
Being  outside,  with  my  hand  still 
grasping  him  firmly,  I  twisted  his 
face  by  force  to  mine,  and  looked 
into  his  eyes. 

'  You  miserable  coward  !'  I  said. 
1  That  is  the  way  you  treat  defence- 
less women,  is  it?' 
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And  with  my  open  hand  I  struck 
him  on  his  smooth  face ;  then  flung 
him  away. 

He  said  nothing — not  a  word. 
But  the  glance  he  gave  me  was  like 
the  sudden  darting  forth  of  a  ser- 
pent's fang  —  without  the  active 
poison. 

'  Put  up  your  hands/  I  cried ; 
'  I'm  going  to  thrash  you,  or  you 
me!' 

He  put  up  his  hands,  and  aimed 
a  feeble  blow  at  me.  I  hit  him  but 
once,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  with 
the  colour  of  blood  now  on  his 
frightened  face.  I  had  not  struck 
lightly. 

He  wiped  the  blood  away  as  he 
rose.  I  scorned  to  strike  again. 
Then  he  spoke. 

1  Amos  Beecroft,'  he  said,  t  you 
shall  live  to  learn  that  this  is  the 
worst  day's  work  you  have  ever 
done.' 

'  Worst  or  best,'  I  replied,  '  you 
have  received  a  lesson  I  advise  you 
never  to  forget.  Indeed,  I  think 
you  are  not  likely  to,  for  I  am  in 
hopes  I  have  marked  you  for  life.' 

His  lip  was  cut,  and  the  scar, 
I  judged,  would  not  be  soon 
effaced. 

'By  what  right,'  he  asked 
slowly,  '  do  you  step  between  me 
and  Mabel  ?' 

1  By  the  best  of  all  rights.  That 
young  lady  is  to  be  my  wife.' 

*  You  are  a  liar !'  he  cried 
furiously. 

Mabel  was  standing  at  the  door 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  I 
went  to  her  side,  and  passed  my 
arm  around  her  waist. 

He  stood  before  us  in  silence  for 
full  ten  seconds;  then,  with  a  wicked 
look,  slunk  away. 


'  I'll  not  risk  your  being  insulted 
again  by  that  scoundrel,'  I  said  to 
Mabel.  *  While  your  mother  is 
absent  you  must  sleep  at  our 
house.  It  will  be  safer  for  you.' 

But  her  woman's  sense  saw  in 
this  proposal  what  had  not  occurred 
to  me. 

1 1  can't^do  that,  Amos,  until — 
until ' 

'  Until  what,rmy  darling  ?' 

Bright  blushes  drove  the  lilies 
from  her  cheek.  Then  I  guessed 
what  was  in  her  mind. 

'  Come  with  me,'  I  said.  *  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  be- 
fore my  mother.' 

She  locked  the  street-door,  and 
accompanied  me. 

'Mother,'  I  said,  'it  isn't  safe 
for  Mabel  to  sleep  in  her  own 
place  alone ;  she  has  come  to  stop 
with  you.' 

My  mother  nodded. 

'I  shall  sleep  there  instead  of 
her,'  I  continued,  '  and  Mabel  will 
take  my  room  here  for  a  day  or 
two.' 

'And  then,  Amos?'  said  my 
mother,  guessing  that  I  had  some- 
thing more  to  say. 

'  And  then,  mother,'  I  rejoined, 
'  Mabel  and  I  will  get  married. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  any  one 
to  know  but  ourselves.  On  the 
day  before  Christmas  we  will  go  to 
the  registrar's,  and  this  Christmas 
shall  be  the  happiest  we  three  have 
ever  spent.' 

I  think  girls  admire  boldness  in 
their  lovers.  Women  like  to  rule, 
they  say ;  it  is  a  mistake  j  they  like 
to  be  ruled  for  the  most  part.  Only 
give  them  their  own  way  the  slightest 
bit  in  the  world,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied— having  a  knack  of  magnifying 
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things.  I  saw  in  Mabel's  joyful 
blushing  face  assent  to  my  daring. 
It  took  my  mother's  breath  away  for 
a  moment,  however. 

'  But,  Amos,'  she  remonstrated, 
1  what  will  her  mother  say  ?' 

1 1  am  going  to  marry  Mabel,  not 
her  mother.  The  thought  of  leaving 
Mabel  in  an  uncertain  position  has 
disturbed  me  all  along.  I  want  to 
make  her  my  wife  before  I  go  to  sea 
— I  want  to  make  sure  of  you,  my 
darling  ! — and  as  we  are  the  prin- 
cipal parties  in  the  matter,  we've 
settled  it  between  ourselves.  So, 
my  dear  old  mother,  give  us  both 
a  kiss,  and  welcome  my  wife,  whose 
heart  is  better  than  all  the^gold  the 
earth  contains.' 

Needless  to  say  that  the  old 
woman  was  won  over,  and  pro- 
mised to  keep  our  secret.  No 
one  was  to  know  anything  of  it 
but  ourselves,  and  it  was  left  to 
me  to  make  all  the  arrangements. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  me  to 
mention  that  I  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  first  mate,  and  that  I 
had  been  promised  a  command 
at  no  distant  date;  therefore  my 
getting  married  was  not  a  very 
unwise  or  unreasonable  proceed- 
ing. 

It  was  not  till  late  that  I  parted 
from  Mabel,  and  I  went  straight  to 
her  house  with  the  key  which  she 
had  given  me.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  as  I  put  the  key  into 
the  door,  I  heard  a  soft  step  be- 
hind me.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
dark  as  it  was  I  recognised  Mr. 
Druce.  He  stopped  within  a  step 
or  two  of  me,  and  then  approached 
close  to  my  side. 

'  What  are  you  doing  there  ?'  he 
asked. 


He  had  evidently  not  recognised 
me. 

*  What    are  you   doing,'   I   re- 
torted, '  prowling  about  this  house 
at  this  time  of  night?     Remember 
the  lesson  I  gave  you  this  morning, 
and  don't  provoke  me  to  give  you 
another.' 

'  Oh,  it's  you,  Amos  Beecroft !' 
he  cried ;  and  was  proceeding  with 
his  talk  when  I  shut  the  door  in  his 
face.  I  was  in  nd  mood  to  parley 
with  him,  and  for  Mabel's  sake 
deemed  it  best  to  avoid  violence. 

I  lit  the  candle,  and  sat  down 
and  smoked  my  pipe,  thinking  of 
Mabel  and  the  future.  Fully  an 
hour  passed  in  this  way.  Before  I 
went  to  bed,  I  threw  open  the  win- 
dow of  the  bedroom,  and  stood  with 
the  light  of  the  candle  shining  upon 
me.  It  was  aback-room,  and  looked 
out,  as  our  own  cottage  did,  on  a  little 
bit  of  garden.  I  saw  the  shadow  of 
a  man  lingering  about,  and  with 
wrathful  thoughts  of  Mr.  Druce  I 
ran  out  of  the  house,  with  the  in- 
tention of  thrashing  him  if  my  sur- 
mise were  correct.  But  when  I  was 
in  the  open,  I  saw  neither  man  nor 
shadow  of  man,  and  I  returned  to 
the  house,  and  slept.  No  suspicion 
of  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  incident  entered  my  mind.  If 

it  had But  how  can  I,  of  all 

men  in  the  world,  speculate  upon 
consequences? — I  whose  destiny 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  and  de- 
termined by  fate. 

*  *          *          *  * 

On  the  day  before  Christmas 
Mabel  and  I  were  married,  and  as 
I  placed  the  ring  on  her  finger  I 
felt  that  my  happiness  was  com- 
plete. That  same  Christmas-eve 
she,  my  mother,  and  I  were  in 
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Greenwich,  where  I  had  engaged 
rooms.  The  Christmas  bells  rang 
out  auguries  of  a  happy  future,  and 
I  set  words  to  them — words  which 
formed  the  sweetest  melody  that 
ever  fell  on  a  man's  soul.  Mabel 
looked  inexpressibly  fair  and  beauti- 
ful, and  in  the  light  of  our  happiness 
my  old  mother  appeared  to  grow 
young  again.  Never  was  a  man  so 
blessed  as  I. 

4  God  bless  this  day  !'  I  said,  as 
we  three  sat  together,  I  with  an 
arm  round  each  of  the  women  I 
loved.  '  God  bless  this  day  for 
ever  and  ever !' 

We  sat  in  the  dusk,  talking  of  the 
past  and  the  future ;  and  during  a 
lull  my  mother  sang  a  few  lines  of 
'  Yo,  heave,  ho  !'  my  father's  fa- 
vourite song,  and  broke  down  in 
the  middle,  overcome  by  remem- 
brance of  the  past.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  Mabel,  with  a  tender 
nestling  towards  me,  sang  in  a  low 
sweet  voice  a  song  I  had  never 
heard  before.  One  verse  espe- 
cially pleased  me,  and  she  sang  it 
again  at  my  desire,  as  I  wished  to 
fix  the  words  in  my  mind  : 

'Though  friends  be  chiding, 
And  waves  dividing, 
In  faith  abiding 

I'll  still  be  true. 
I'll  pray  for  thee,  love, 
On  the  stormy  ocean, 
In  deep  devotion, 
That's  what  I'll  do.' 

A  long,  long  silence  followed, 
and  when  we  awoke  from  the 
dream  into  which  we  had  fallen, 
we  spoke  again  almost  in  whispers 
of  the  bright  promise  which  life 
held  out  for  us. 

'I  shall  have  more  than  one 
talisman  with  me,'  said  Mabel, 
'  when  you  are  gone.' 


'  More  than  one,  my  darling  ! 
How  many,  then  ? ' 

'  Three,'  she  replied.  '  Hope, 
faith,  and  love.' 

'  Faith  and  love  are  the  best  of 
these,'  said  I.  'Faith  in  each 
other,  love  for  each  other.  Mabel, 
if  I  lost  faith  in  you,  I  believe 
that  love  would  go  for  ever  out  of 
my  life.' 

She  became  grave  at  this. 

'  Do  you  think,'  she  presently 
asked,  '  that  you  could  ever  grow 
to  doubt  me  ?' 

'You  might  as  well  ask  me,'  I 
replied,  '  if  I  think  the  sun  will 
not  rise  to-morrow.  No,  Mabel, 
it  is  impossible  that  I  should  ever 
doubt  you — the  mere  suggestion 
would  make  me  unhappy,  did  I 
not  know  you  are  all  that  is  good 
and  pure  and  constant.' 

My  answer  did  not  appear  to 
satisfy  her. 

'  Suppose,'  she  continued,  with 
a  woman's  persistence,  'that  cir- 
cumstances should  arise  in  your 

absence remember,  the  harder 

task  of  faith  is  yours ' 

'  Why  ?'  I  inquired,  interrupting 
her. 

'/  should  never  doubt,'  she 
answered  with  a  tender  smile. 
'  Knowing  you  from  the  time  I 
was  a  child,  and  you  being  always 
my  best  and  dearest  friend,  my 
love  for  you  and  faith  in  you  have 
become  a  part  of  my  life.  So  it 
comes  natural  to  me.  When  you 
first  saw  me  you  were  a  man ' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  again  interrupting 
her;  'but  a  man  who  had  never 
loved  any  woman  but  my  mother. 
Well,  go  on.' 

'Suppose,  then,'  she  repeated, 
'  that  circumstances  should  arise 
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in  your  absence  that  might  cause 
people  to  speak  of  me,  through  no 
fault  of  mine,  as  they  did  of  me 
and  that  man' — (I  knew  that  she 
referred  to  Mr.  Druce,  and  that, 
holding  him  in  abhorrence,  she 
shrank  from  uttering  his  name)— 
1  would  a  suspicion  of  doubt  of  my 
love  and  faith  ever  enter  your 
mind?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.' 

'And  when  you  know  it,  will 
you  rest  satisfied,'  I  asked,  with  a 
light  heart,  and  in  a  light  tone, 
'  and  never  think  again  of  such  an 
impossibility  ?' 

'Yes,  Amos.' 

'Well,  then,  I  will  first  show 
you  that  I  can  be  as  obstinate 
as  yourself.  Do  you  know  of 
any  such  circumstance  likely .  to 
arise  ?' 

She  paused  a  moment  before  she 
replied, 

'  No ;  I  know  of  none.' 

'Then  take  my  answer,  my 
dearest.  Nothing  could  ever  shake 
my  faith  in  you — nothing  could 


ever  weaken  my  love  for  you.  If 
any  necessity  really  existed  that 
these  words  should  be  spoken,  1 
am  glad  that  they  are  spoken  at 
Christmas.  Henceforth  this  good 
season  holds  a  more  sacred  place 
in  my  heart,  because  it  has  brought 
me  the  priceless  blessing  of  your 
love ;  because,  also,  of  the  lesson 
it  has  taught  me — the  lesson  of 
faith,  to  live  for  ever  undimmed 
in  my  soul !' 

She  held  me  round  the  neck, 
and,  kissing  me  tearfully,  whis- 
pered that  she  would  never,  never 
forget  the  words  I  had  spoken, 

And  so  that  happy  Christmas 
flew  away  all  too  swiftly,  and  the 
day  arrived  when  my  duties  called 
me  from  my  darling's  side.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  our  parting.  The 
grief  I  suffered  is  too  deep  for 
words.  But  hope  was  before  me 
— hope  that  perhaps  on  my  next 
voyage  I  should  be  in  a  position 
to  claim  my  wife,  and  take  her 
with  me  in  my  ship  as  the  cap- 
tain's lady. 


VI. 


MY  MOTHER  BELIEVES  SHE  SEES  A  GHOST. 


TRULY,  man  proposes,  and  God 
disposes.  I  anticipated  that  I 
should  be  absent  for  not  longer 
than  twelve  months,  and  it  was 
three  years  before  I  stepped  upon 
my  native  land  again.  Briefly, 
this  is  the  reason  why.  We  were 
bound  for  China,  and  while  we  lay 
there  unloading,  the  agents  of  the 
vessel  accepted  a  profitable  charter 
for  Australia.  The  gold-fields  had 
just  been  discovered  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  chance  was 


not  to  be  missed.  I  fretted  at  the 
delay,  but  duty  was  before  me, 
and  that  stood  first.  So  we  set 
sail  for  the  Australian  coast.  Our 
voyage  was  a  disastrous  one. 
When  within  two  days'  sail  of  our 
destination,  our  ship,  The  Blue 
Jacket,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  so  disabled  her  that 
we  had  to  take  to  our  boats.  It 
happened  strangely  enough  that 
another  vessel,  also  named  The 
Blue  Jacket  was  caught  in  this 
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storm,  and  went  down  with  all 
hands.  We  were  more  fortunate. 
Only  one  man  was  lost — our 
skipper — so  that  the  command  de- 
volved upon  me.  We  were  picked 
up  and  taken  into  Melbourne, 
and  there  I  reported  myself.  My 
great  anxiety  now  was  to  get  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  a  tempta- 
tion was  thrown  in  my  way  which 
I  could  not  resist.  I  was  offered 
the  command  of  a  vessel,  be- 
longing to  the  owners  of  The 
Blue  Jacket;  the  vessel  was 
to  trade  first  to  China,  and 
there  take  in  cargo  for  Lon- 
don. To  successfully  accomplish 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
owners  would  be  as  good  as  the 
making  of  me.  No  more  partings 
from  Mabel,  then,  thought  I,  as  I 
joyfully — though  with  a  natural 
rue  at  the  delay — accepted  the 
offer.  I  wrote  home  to  Mabel  the 
double  good  news  of  my  escape 
from  shipwreck  and  my  promo- 
tion. You  will  understand  that 
during  all  this  time  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  receiving  a  line 
from  her ;  such  are  the  exigences 
of  a  sailor's  life. 

I  was  kept  in  Melbourne 
longer  than  pleased  me,  and 
it  was  quite  three  months  be- 
fore I  stepped  on  to  my  ship's 
deck  with  my  clearing  papers. 
The  gold  fever  was  raging  so 
violently  in  those  days,  that  it  was 
no  easy  task  to  get  a  crew  to- 
gether for  a  humdrum  country 
like  Great  Britain.  However,  we 
managed  to  muster  a  lot  of  scare- 
crows who  knew  little  enough  of 
the  sea  or  a  sailor's  duties,  and 
after  an  unreasonably  long  voyage 
— in  consequence  of  my  being 


compelled  to  be  more  than  ordin- 
arily careful  because  of  the  incom- 
petency  of  my  crew — we  arrived 
safely  at  our  first  destination,  and 
there  took  in  cargo  for  dear  old 
England.  I  looked  upon  it  as  the 
happiest  of  happy  omens  that  I 
arrived  home  at  Christmas-tide.  I 
had  been  absent  exactly  three 

years. 

*  #  *          #          * 

With  a  joy  in  my  heart  which 
I  have  not  the  power  to  ex- 
press, I  set  out  from  the  Docks 
for  the  dear  little  cottage  of  shells 
in  Brixton.  It  was  evening  before 
I  could  get  free,  and  the  night 
was  dark.  But  not  lonely.  Flow- 
ers seemed  to  rise  in  the  snow  as 
I  walked,  seemed  to  grow  in  the 
air  as  I  stepped  onwards.  Cold  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Everything  was 
warm  and  beautiful  and  bright,  as 
it  should  be  at  Christmas.  All 
my  anxieties  and  troubles  were 
now  at  an  end.  How  grateful  I 
was  that,  by  God's  mercy,  I  was 
spared,  and  enabled  to  spend 
another  Christmas  ashore  with  my 
darling  wife  and  my  dear  old 
mother !  I  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  last  happy  Christmas  I  had 
passed  in  their  dear  society,  and  of 
the  lesson  of  love  and  faith  I  had 
then  learnt.  And  there  came  upon 
me  in  fuller  force  a  dim  sweet  hope 
I  had  nursed  and  cherished  through 
all  my  wanderings — a  hope  which  I 
hardly  dared  to  shape  into  words — 
that  when  I  reached  home  I  should 
see  in  Mabel's  arms  a  child  who 
would  call  me  father.  How  I  had 
dwelt  upon  that  hope  !  How  I 
had  cherished  it !  What  resolu- 
tions I  had  formed  to  bring  up 
my  child  in  a  worthy  way,  and 
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to  make  him  proud  of  me,  as  I 
was  of  Beecroft  Mariner,  my  father ! 
I  pictured  him  in  my  imagination, 
dressed  as  I  used  to  be  in  tiny 
sailor  clothes — (I  knew  full  well 
they  would  dress  him  in  no  other 
fashion,  out  of  love  for  me) — and 
I  saw  myself  carrying  him  in  my 
arms  through  the  Brixton  streets, 
and  showing  him  with  pride  to  the 
people  as  the  grandson  of  the  best 
and  bravest  sailor  that  ever  an- 
swered to  the  call  of  duty.  My 
heart  sang  within  me,  and  either 
my  cheeriness,  or  my  brisk  step, 
or  the  brightness  of  my  face,  or  all 
of  them  together  mayhap,  caused 
me  to  receive  many  a  pleasant 
look  from  the  passers-by — looks,  be 
sure,  which  I  returned  with  interest. 
Home  !  dear,  sweet  Home  !  You 
who  always  enjoy  it,  who  are 
never  away  from  it,  who  turn  to  it 


daily  as  your  ark  of  refuge,  can 
scarcely  realise  the  joyful  feeling 
that  fills  the  sailor's  heart  as,  after 
months  and  years  of  absence,  and 
after  passing  through  such  peril  as 
had  fallen  to  my  lot,  he  approaches 
the  spot  which  contains  all  that  is 
dear  to  him  in  the  world.  The 
close  dingy  streets  were  like 
glimpses  of  heaven  to  me,  and 
stars  of  love  lighted  me  on  my 
way. 

There  were  no  lights  in  the 
Brixton  lanes,  but  I  could  have 
found  my  way  if  I  had  been 
blind.  Many  a  time  on  the 
wild  seas,  when  the  wind  was 
howling  around  me,  and  not  a 
star  could  be  seen  in  the  dark 
skies,  had  I  in  my  fancy  threaded 
my  way  through  these  paths,  and 
seen  the  cottage  of  Beecroft 
Mariner  shining  out  of  the  gloom, 
D 
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with  my   wife    and   mother   wait- 
ing at  the  door  to  welcome  me ; 
and   now,  as    I   turned   the  lane 
in  which  our  cottage  was  situated, 
a  dull  feeling  of  pain  crept  into 
my  heart  because  I  did  not  hear 
the  pattering  of  the  feet  nor  see 
the    faces   of  those    I    so   fondly 
loved.     Only  for   a   moment   did 
this    unreasonable    feeling     have 
play;    I    shook   it   off  resolutely. 
How    could     they     know,     how 
could  they  tell,  the  hour  and  the 
minute   I    should    appear   among 
them?     I   called   myself  aloud   a 
great  simpleton,  and  laughed,  and 
stepped    on    softly,    enjoying    in 
anticipation  the  happiness  which 
in  a  few  moments  would  be  mine. 
Thought  I,  '  There'll  be  a  light  in 
the   cottage  window,   and   Mabel 
and  mother  will  be  sitting  together, 
Mabel  with  our  child  on  her  knee' 
— (I  had  set  my  heart  on  it,  you 
see)— 'prattling  to  him  perhaps  of 
the   father    his    young    eyes   had 
never  yet  beheld ;  or  mayhap  the 
child  will  be   asleep,   and   Mabel 
will  be  kneeling  by  his  side,  hold- 
ing a  shell  to  his  ear,  so  that  the 
murmuring  voices  of  the  sea  may 
mingle  themselves  in  his  dreams; 
and    then,    at   the   sound    of  my 
voice,  there   will  be  cries  of  joy, 
and    happy   feet    running   to    the 
door,  and  loving  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  baby's  great  eyes  staring 
at   me,   wondering   what  it  is  all 

about :' All  these  fond  fancies 

were  mine  as  I  walked  slowly  on- 
wards. 

I  reached  the  cottage,  and  not 
seeing  a  light  in  the  window, 
I  thought  that  Mabel  and  rny 
mother  might  be  in  the  kitchen 
at  the  back.  I  crept  thither 


'Yo,  heave, 
louder   than 


stealthily,  wishing  to  have  a  peep 
at  them  before  they  saw  me ;  but 
no   light  was  there  to  guide  me, 
and  a  kind  of  dismay  overtook  me 
when  I  found  that  the  whole  house 
was  in  darkness.     I  soon   pulled 
myself  together.       'You    clumsy, 
thick-headed  lubber,'  murmured  I, 
'  not  to  know  that  it's  too  late  for 
them  to  be  up  !     They  are  abed, 
dreaming  of  you,  and  little  enough 
you  deserve  it ! '     It  was,  indeed,  I 
reckoned,  quite  ten  o'clock  by  this 
time,  and  I  knew  that  my  mother 
was  an  early  body,  and  was  seldom 
out   of  bed   at   that  hour  of  the 
night.      So    putting    my  hand  to 
my  mouth,  I  cried  cheerily,  *  Yo, 
heave,     ho  ! '       I     listened     and 
waited,    but    it    was    clear    they 
had  not  heard  me. 
ho !'    I    cried  'again 
before,    and  '  again     waited    and 
listened,  and  again  heard  no  sound 
in   response.     'Too   fast    asleep/ 
thought  I,  and  I  tried  the  street- 
door.     To  my  surprise,  it  yielded 
to  my  hand.     I  entered  the  room, 
and  knew,   though   all   was   dark 
around   me,    that   everything  was 
as  I  had  left   it  three  years   ago. 
I    could   just    distinguish   the   in- 
distinct outlines  of  the  old  familiar 
shapes.     I  put  my  bundle  on  the 
floor  under  the  little  round  table 
in  the   centre    of  the   room,  and 
feeling  my   way   to   the    stairs,  I 
crept   up    them    to    the   bedroom 
above.     I    paused    at    the    door. 
4  Mother !'    I    called ;    and    then, 
'  Mabel !'     No   answer  coming,  I 
went   softly   into   the   room,    and 
passed    my   hand    over    the   bed. 
It  was  empty.     '  Well,'  said. I,  after 
a  little  while,  '  they  are  out  junket- 
ing, those  two,  not  expecting  me 
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home  at  such  an  hour;  mayhap 
they  are  spending  the  evening  with 
a  neighbour.'  I  considered  whether 
I  should  go  out  in  search  of  them, 
or  whether  I  should  rest  at  home, 
and  astonish  them  upon  their 
return.  But  if  I  went,  I  should 
not  know  where  to  look  for  them, 
and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
wander  about  without  an  idea 
where  one  was  going  to.  Besides, 
they  might  return  in  my  absence. 
So,  without  more  ado,  I  descended 
the  stairs  to  the  little  parlour  be- 
low, and  there  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
determining  to  wait  till  my  mother 
and  Mabel  came  home.  Until  I 
had  quite  made  up  my  mind,  I  did 
not  know  how  tired  I  was.  I  had 
worked  very  hard  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  it  was  excitement 
only  that  had  kept  me  awake. 
Directly  I  sat  down,  and  rested 
my  head  on  my  hand,  I  was  over- 
powered by  drowsiness,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  was  fast  asleep. 

It  was  still  dark  when  I  awoke. 
What  aroused  me  was  the  sound 
of  the  door-latch  being  lifted.  Im- 
mediately that  sound  fell  on  my 
ears  I  was  in  full  possession  of  my 
senses.  '  There  they  are,'  thought 
I,  with  throbs  of  joy,  but  with 
some  feeling  of  fear  also;  "for  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  my 
appearance  there  might  frighten 
them.  While  this  thought  was 
disturbing  me,  I  listened  for  the 
familiar  voices.  I  heard  none,  and 
but  one  person  entered  the  room 
— my  mother,  whose  step  I  recog- 
nised. Where  was  Mabel,  then? 
Why,  lingering  behind,  saying  good- 
night to  a  neighbour,  perhaps,  or 
shutting  the  garden-gate  !  In  my 
excitement  I  rose,  and  stood  in  an 


attitude  of  expectation.     I  heard 
a  heavy  sigh  from  my  mother,  and 
the   next   moment   a   match  was 
struck,  and   I  saw  her,  with  her 
back  towards  me,  lighting  a  candle. 
The  street-door  was   closed,  and 
we  were  alone.     The  silence,  the 
drooping  figure  of  my  mother,  who 
had   aged   much   during   my    ab- 
sence —  I    could    see    the    signs, 
although  her  face  was  hidden  from 
me — and  the  circumstance  of  my 
darling  wife  not  being  at  home  to 
welcome  me,  changed  my  joy  to 
sadness.     Still,  thinking  to  cheer 
my  old  mother,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispelling  my  own  foolish 
fears,  I  strove    to   utter  the  dear 
old  '  Yo,  heave,  ho !'  but  the   fa- 
miliar greeting  died  away  on  my 
lips,  and  it  was  but  the  ghost  of  a 
sound   that  proceeded  from  me. 
What  followed  during  the  next  few 
moments  filled  my  heart  with  un- 
speakable  terror.     I    saw  by  my 
mother's  attitude  that  she  had  heard 
my  ghostly  '  Yo,  heave,  ho !'  and 
for  an  instant  she  stood  mute  and 
still,  as  though  petrified  by  fear. 
Then  she  turned  slowly  and  fear- 
somely  towards  me.     I  caught  but 
a  glimpse  of  her  white  haggard 
face — ah,  how   wan   and   thin   it 
had     grown !  —  she     caught    but 
a    glimpse    of   mine.      The  mo- 
ment her  eyes  fell  upon  me,  she 
gave    a    frightened    scream,    and 
held   up  her  hands   to    keep  me 
off;    and   as    I    moved    towards 
her,  a  wild  shudder  passed  through 
her  form,  the  candle  fell  from  her 
hands,  and  we  were  again  in  dark- 
ness. 

.  *  Why,  mother !'  I  said,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  kneeling  by  her 
side.  '  Is  this  the  welcome  you 
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give  me  on  my  return? — and  on 
Christmas  night,  too !' 

I  strove  to  raise  her  in  my 
arms,  but  she  shrank  shudderingly 
from  me. 

' Good  God!'  I  cried.  'What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  Where 
is  my  wife — where  is  Mabel  ?  Do 
you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  Amos, 
your  son.' 

The  name  brought  a  glimmer 
of  light  to  her  mind. 

*  Amos  !'  she  moaned.  '  No,  no  ! 
It  is  the  dead  that  is  speaking  to 
me.  I  have  no  son  !  he  was  killed, 
as  his  father  was,  by  the  cruel  sea. 
Lord,  have  pity  on  me  !  Lord, 
have  pity  on  me  !' 

Killed  as  my  father  was,  by  the 
cruel  sea  !     What   had   occurred, 
then,  during  my  absence  ?     Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  news  of  our 
rescue  in  the  boats  had  failed  to 
reach  home  ?     No,  it  was  impos- 
sible.    There  were  my  letters  to 
Mabel,   relating    all    the   circum- 
stances of  our  peril  and  our  escape. 
Fearing  for  my  old  mother's  reason, 
I  searched  about  for  the  matches, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  can- 
dle, that  she  might  see  me  bodily, 
and  so  assure  herself.    But  I  could 
not  find   them,  and  what   passed 
between  us  took  place  in  the  dark, 
neither  seeing  the  other's  face. 
I  knelt  again  by  her  side. 
1  You  foolish  old  soul !'  I  said, 
in  a  tender  and  coaxing  tone,  *  do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
Nay,  I'll  not  touch  you  if  my  touch 
hurts   you  !     Steady  yourself,  mo- 
ther; I  am  neither  dead  nor  drown- 
ed, or  how  could  I  be  here  talking 
to  you  ?' 

She  could  not  have  understood 
me. 


'  My  Amos  !'  she  sobbed.  '  My 
boy,  that  I  loved  and  worshipped  ! 
The  best,  the  bravest  sailor  on  all 
the  Queen's  seas  !  My  old  eyes 
will  never  again  be  blessed  with  a 
sight  of  him — never  again,  never 
again !' 

I  had  strong  need  to  apply  to 
myself  the  advice  I  gave  to  her. 
It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  steady,  so  as  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  this  mystery.     Although  I 
was  terribly  shaken,  I  proved  my- 
self equal  to  the  occasion,  and  by 
dint  of  tenderness   and  firmness, 
and  a   good   deal   of  coaxing,    I 
managed  at  length  to  convince  my 
mother  that  I  was  alive.    Then,  to 
my  amazement,  part  of  the  story 
was  told  and  made  clear  to  me. 
The  Blue  Jacket  that  went  down 
with  all  hands,  when  within  two 
days'  sail  of  the  Australian  coast, 
was   believed   by  my  mother    to 
have  been  The  Bluejacket  in  which 
I  served.     To  arrive  at  this  under- 
standing   occupied    me    fully  an 
hour,  and  by  that  time  my  mother 
was  sitting  on  my  knee,  soothed 
and  pacified,  and  filled  with  a  feel- 
ing of  awe   and  gratitude  at  my 
escape. 

I  could  now  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  those  matters  nearest  my 
heart.  The  whole  mystery  was 
not  yet  cleared.  Being  supposed  to 
be  dead  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
my  wife  not  being  at  home  to  wel- 
come me;  but  I  had  written  to 
her,  twice  from  China  and  twice 
from  Melbourne.  What  had  be- 
come of  those  letters  ?  Surely,  if 
if  she  had  received  them — and 
why  should  she  not?  they  were 
addressed  to  her  plainly  at  her 
mother's  house — she  would  not 
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have  kept  the  good  tidings  of  my 
safety  and  promotion  from  my 
own  mother.  The  first  thing  I 
had  to  do,  plainly,  was  to  question 
my  mother  upon  this  point. 

'Now  that  I  have  convinced 
you,  mother,'  I  said,  'that  I  am 
not  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  that  I  am  no  ghost,  you  must 
satisfy  me  upon  some  points  that  are 

dark  to  me.  Mabel why,  what's 

the  matter  with  you,  dame,  that 
you  shrink  from  me  ?  Are  you  ill 
again  ?  I  will  light  the  candle,  if 
you  will  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
the  matches.  We  can  talk  better 
in  the  light.' 

But  she  clung  close  to  me  again, 
with  something  of  terror  express- 
ed in  her  manner — which  I  set 
down  to  her  not  having  entirely 
recovered  from  her  fears  —  and 
murmured  that  she  did  not  want  a 
light;  that  the  darkness  suited 
her  best  ;  and  that  sitting  there 
with  me,  with  no  other  soul  in 
the  house  but  ourselves,  brought 
to  her  the  memory  of  the  time  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  when  we  two 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  with 
no  one  to  step  between  us.  These 
sentiments  she  expressed,  not  in  so 
coherent  and  concise  a  manner  as 
I  have  written  them,  but  in  a  way 
that  rendered  them  not  difficult  to 
understand.  I  humoured  her,  and 
continued : 

'  There  is  no  one  between  us 
now,  mother,  and  never  shall  be. 
Mabel  and  I  are  both  your  chil- 
dren, and  my  love  for  her  makes 
you  dearer  to  me ;  for  with  certain 
thoughts  in  my  mind  that  I  have 
been  long  cherishing,  it  seems 
as  if,  having  a  wife  of  my  own, 
I  can  better  understand  what  a 


mother's  love  is.  How  shall  we 
break  the  news  to  her,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  her  ?  Mother,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  hundred  questions  about  her, 
but  I  am  so  eager  to  see  my  dar- 
ling that  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able 
to  control  my  impatience.  Bat 
before  I  go  to  her,  there  are  some 
matters  I  must  understand  more 
clearly.  I  am  groping  about  like  a 
blind  man.  Mother,  I  wrote  four 
letters  to  Mabel.' 

I  paused  here,  but  my  mother 
did  not  speak.  As  I  held  her  in 
my  arms  she  clung  closer  to  me,  as 
though  she  were  fearful  of  losing 
me. 

'Bear  up,'  said  I,  with  a  fond 
pressure  ;  '  things  have  come  round 
happily,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
thankful.' 

'I  humbly  thank  the  Lord,'  I 
heard  her  whisper,  'for  my  dear 
son's  safety.  Bring  peace  to  him, 
Lord !' 

'Amen,'  responded  I,  kissing 
her.  'But  all  is  well,  thanks  be. 
There  shall  be  no  more  partings 
between  me  and  my  dear  wife. 
She  shall  sail  with  me,  if  she 
will,  wherever  I  go ;  and  you 
shall  keep  the  house  warm  for  us 
to  return  to.  Yes,  four  letters  I 
wrote  to  Mabel.  The  first  from 
China,  telling  her  of  our  going  to 
Australia';  two  from  Australia,  tell- 
ing her  of  my  escape  and  pro- 
motion ;  and  one  from  China  again, 
just  before  we  sailed  for  home. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Ma- 
bel did  not  read  those  letters  to 
you?' 

4 1  never  knew  you  had  written 
any,  Amos.' 

'  Could  she  not  have  received 
them?'  I  asked,  dismayed  and 
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wondering.  '  I  addressed  them  to 
her,  and  posted  them  with  my  own 
hand  to  her  mother's  house.  And 
for  her  not  to  have  read  them  to 
you  !  Mother,'  I  cried,  impelled 
by  a  sudden  fear,  '  has  there  been 
foul  play  somewhere  ?' 

Her  tears  and  moans  were  my 
only  answer. 

'  Nay,  nay,'  said  I,  with  a  cold 
chill  at  my  heart,  '  if  I  can't  learn 
from  you,  I  must  go  elsewhere.  I 
will  see  Mabel  at  once.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  this  mystery.' 

I  rose  to  go,  but  my  mother 
clung  to  me  with  convulsive  sobs, 
and  strove  with  feeble  hands  to 
restrain  me.  But  they  were  strong 
enough;  they  clutched  my  very 
heart-strings.  A  deadly  faintness 
stole  upon  me,  and  would  have 
overpowered  me,  but  that  I  wres- 
tled desperately  with  it,  and  over- 
came it. 

'  In  the  name  of  God  !'  I  cried, 
when  I  recovered  my  speech,  '  do 
not  torture  me  any  longer  with  your 
silence  !  Tell  me  what  is  in  your 
mind.' 

The  agony  of  my  tone  compelled 
her  to  obedience. 

'  Amos,  my  son,'  she  said,  in  a 
weak  wandering  voice,  l  it  is  late  ; 
it  must  be  one  o'clock.  And  see, 
Amos,  what  a  wild  night  it  is.' 

Mechanically  I  looked  towards 
the  window.  The  snow  was  coming 
down  thick  and  fast.  I  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it,  my  mother 
following  me,  still  with  her  hands 
upon  me.  White  surfaces,  pure 
and  unstained,  met  my  eye,  which- 
ever way  I  turned.  The  virgin 
covering  imparted  a  rare  loveliness 
to  the  prospect.  The  white  outlines 
of  the  shells  which  formed  the  dear 


device  of 'Beecroft  Mariner,'  above 
our  cottage  window,  were  deli- 
cately quaint  and  beautiful,  and  the 
memories  associated  with  the  sign, 
and  the  cold  wind  blowing  upon 
my  hot  skin,  calmed  me  somewhat. 
But  still  I  seemed  to  be  moving  in 
a  dream.  I  turned  my  eyes  to  my 
mother's  face,  and  saw  that  it  was 
as  white  as  the  falling  snow. 

'  Come  in  and  rest,'  she  pleaded. 
'  Wait  till  the  morning,  Amos ; 
then  I  will  tell  you  all.' 

'  Wait  till  the  morning  ! '  I 
echoed,  with  a  laugh  which  sound- 
ed strangely  in  my  ears,  it  was  so 
harsh  and  bitter.  Heaven  knows 
I  had  no  cause  for  merriment. 
'  Wait  till  the  morning  !  That  is 
good  counsel  at  such  a  time 
as  this.  No ;  love  calls  me 
elsewhere,  and  I  must  go.  If 
there  is  anything  to  tell,  tell  it 
quickly,  and  without  further  pal- 
tering. I  can  scarcely  believe  it  is 
my  mother  who  is  speaking  to  me, 
bidding  me  linger  here,  while  love 
is  tugging  at  my  heart-strings ;  or 
has  she  forgotten  that  I  have  a 
wife,  and  perhaps  a  child — 

I  felt  my  mother's  form  sliding 
from  me,  and  I  caught  her  in  time 
to  prevent  her  falling  to  the  ground. 

*  Keep  your  senses  about  you,'  I 
muttered  roughly,  between  my 
clenched  teeth,  'if  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  go  mad  before  your 
eyes  !  It  cannot  be  that  you  are 
purposely  torturing  me,  and  yet  you 
cannot  know  what  I  am  suffering. 
Great  God  !'  I  cried,  staggering  at 
the  agony  of  the  thought, '  is  Mabel 
dead?' 

'No,  my  son,'  she  said  faintly, 
c  not  to  my  knowledge.' 

A  sob  of  thankfulness  escaped  me. 
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*  Thank  God  !'  I  exclaimed. 
*  Then  what  cause  is  there  for  this 
mystery?  Mother,  did  you  hear 
what  I  said  just  now?  Am  I  a 
father  ?' 

<  Amos  ! ' 

'  Answer  me  in  one  word.' 

'  Mabel  is  a  mother,  my  son.' 

'  And  my  child  lives  !' 

'When  I  last  heard  of  Mabel 
the  child  was  alive.' 

I  placed  my  mother  in  a  chair, 
and  covered  my  eyes  with  my 
hands.  All  doubt,  all  fear  was 
gone.  Then,  kneeling  by  my  mo- 
ther's side,  I  said  in  a  tone  tremu- 
lous from  joy,  while  the  happy  tears 
ran  down  my  face, 

'I  must  go  to  them  at  once, 
mother.  What  would  you  have 
thought  if,  when  my  own  dear 
father,  your  husband,  came  home, 
never  having  seen  his  son,  he  had 
dallied  with  the  time,  as  I  am 
doing  now,  instead  of  hastening  to 
your  side  to  embrace  you  and  your 
child  ?  Ah,  be  just  to  me — and  to 
Mabel !  Can  you  imagine  that  I 
am  not  hungering  for  a  sight  of  my 
child  and  my  darling  wife  ?  Ah, 
you  have  filled  my  heart  with  joy  ! 
Remember  what  we  said  to  each 
other  when  I  was  last  at  home. 
There  is  no  happiness  without  love 
— none.  It  is  true,  it  is  true ! 
The  world  would  be  a  hell,  if  love 
did  not  exist  in  it.  It  is  heaven  to 
me  now.  So  you  see  that  I  must 
go  without  a  moment's  delay.  Be 
happy  till  I  return.  I  will  run 
back  soon,  and  tell  you  that  all  is 
well.  Nay,  do  not  fear  for  me, 
mother.  I  will  be  cautious  with 
Mabel ;  I  will  take  care  that  I  do 
not  frighten  her ;  though  it  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better  if  you 


would  go  in  first,  and  break  the 
news  gently  to  her.  Are  you  equal 
to  it  ?  Will  you  render  this  service 
to  the  son  that  loves  you  as  I  love 
you,  my  old  mother — will  you  be 
strong  for  my  sake  ?  You  will — I 
know  you  will !  Here — here  is  your 
bonnet  and  shawl.  Never  mind 
the  snow;  I'll  carry  you  through 
it.  I'm  strong  enough  to  carry  two 
such  fond,  foolish  mothers,  and 
never  feel  the  weight.  I  have  a 
child — thank  God,  I  have  a  child  ! 
Come,  mother,  hasten,  hasten  ;  or 
I  must  go  without  you.' 

She  made  no  movement.  The 
bonnet  and  shawl  I  had  thrust  into 
her  hand  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  Gracious  Lord  !'  I  heard  her 
murmur,  '  how  shall  I  tell  him  ? 
How  shall  I  break  the  news  to 
him?' 

A  film  came  into  my  eyes,  and 
all  my  fears  returned  with  terrible 
force.  In  another  moment  my 
mood  had  changed. 

'  Mother,'  I  said,  in  a  savage,  im- 
patient tone,  'in  the  name  of  my 
dead  father,  I  command  you  to 
speak  plainly  to  me  !' 

'  O  Amos,  my  son,'  she  asked, 
with  infinite  tenderness  and  pity, 
'  are  you  strong  enough  to  bear  it  ?' 

'  Go  on.     My  wife  ! ' 

'  Was  not  worthy  of  you,  was  not 
worthy  of  my  son  !  Ah,  me  !'  she 
moaned,  wringing  her  hands. 
'  Why  did  I  bring  her  into  this 
house  ?  But  she  was  a  child  then, 
and  I  thought  her  innocent  and 
pure.' 

A  strange  calmness  came  upon 
me. 

'  If  you  do  not  wish  me  to  curse 
the  tongue  that  casts  a  doubt  upon 
my  wife's  purity,  be  silent,  and 
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speak  not  another  word.  Ay,  if 
an  angel  on  this  holy  Christmas 
night  said  to  me  what  you  have 
said,  I  would  curse  him  though  it 
lost  me  salvation.  I  am  going  now 
to  Mabel's  house.' 

I  made  for  the  door,  but  my 
mother  still  endeavoured  to  hinder 
me  from  my  purpose,  crying, 

*  Stop,  for  mercy's  sake,  Amos  ! 
Your  wife  is  not  there.' 

Til  see  for  myself,'  I  muttered 
doggedly.  'I'll  give  neither  Ma- 
bel nor  my  child  cause  to  throw 
reproaches  in  my  teeth  for  lack  of 
faith  or  love.  I'll  stop  to  hear  no 
more  enigmas.' 

I  walked  swiftly  through  the 
snow  to  Mabel's  house,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 
It  might  have  been  the  brightest 
summer's  night,  instead  of  the 
bleakest  and  dreariest,  for  all  the 
notice  I  took  of  it.  I  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door,  and  almost  im- 
mediately more  loudly  still,  in  my 
impatience  ;  and  presently  I  re- 
ceived a  rough  greeting  in  a  voice 
that  was  strange  to  me.  A  dog  in 
the  back  garden  began  also  to 
bark  furiously,  and  I  heard  him 
tearing  at  his  chain. 

'  Who's  there  ?'  cried  a  man  from 
the  window  above,  which  had  been 
partially  raised. 

'  It  is  I,  Amos  Beecroft,'  I  an- 
swered, bewildered  by  the  strange 
voice. 

1  Interesting  to  you,  doubtless,' 
said  the  man,  «  but  not  to  me.  If 
you,  Amos  Beecroft,  dpn't  takeyour- 
self  off  instantly,  I'll  let  loose  the 
dog,  and  rouse  the  police.  You've 
mistaken  the  house,  my  man.' 

'One  moment,'  I  cried, — '  one 
moment,  for  pity's  sake !  You 


do    not    appear    to    know    my 
name ' 

'  I  do  not  know  it.' 

'  I  am  a  seafaring  man,  and  have 
just  arrived  home  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  I  was  supposed  to 
be  drowned ' 

'  What  is  that  to  me  ? 

1  Nothing,  I  know.  But  listen,' 
I  implored,  for  the  window  rattled 
as  though  he  were  about  to  close 
it  in  my  face.  '  My  wife  shared  the 
general  impression,  and  believes 
that  I  am  dead.  I  have  only  just 
come  home,  do  you  hear?  My 
wife  lived  in  this  cottage  when  I 
left — I  have  come  here  to  see 
her  ! ' 

I  had  no  strength  to  proceed 
further. 

'  That  may  or  may  not  be,'  was 
the  reply.  '  But  I  am  the  owner  of 
this  house  now,  and  have  occupied 
it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  no 
woman  lives  with  me.  Women  ! 
I  have  had  enough  of  women  !  A 
false,  brazen  lot !  You've  got  your 
answer,  and  be  off  with  you  !  No 
wife  of  yours  or  any  man's  lives  in 
this  place,  nor  shall,  while  I  am  in 
it.' 

The  window  was  slammed  to 
violently,  and  I  was  left,  dazed 
and  bewildered,  alone  in  the  wintry 
night.  There  was  no  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  man's  words,  and  I 
walked  slowly  back  in  the  direction 
of  our  cottage  of  shells  with  a  sort 
of  dumb  despair  settling  upon  me. 
Midway  I  met  my  mother,  who  had 
toiled  after  me  through  the  heavy 
snow.  She  was  panting  for  breath, 
and  looked  inexpressibly  sad  and 
woe-begone,  but  I  had  no  pity  for 
her  —  indeed,  no  feeling  what- 
ever with  respect  to  her.  I 
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was  absorbed  in  my  own  grief 
and  amazement  at  this  unexpected 
shattering  of  my  cherished  hopes. 
I  took  her  arm,  and  led  her  back 
to  her  home.  No  word  passed  be- 
tween us  on  the  way.  She  glanced 
up  at  me  many  times  timidly,  pity- 
ingly, imploringly;  but  if  her  fea- 
tures had  been  carved  in  stone  her 
entreating  look  could  not  have 
made  less  impression  upon  me. 
How  bleak  and  drear  the  night  had 
grown !  The  wind  chilled  me  to 
the  marrow,  and  I  trod  the  white 
snow  with  sullen  steps.  It  suited 
my  mood  to  tear  and  deface  it  as 
I  walked.  What  beauty  for  me  was 
there  now  in  the  unstained  carpet  ? 
I  took  a  savage  pleasure  in  marring 
its  purity,  and  I  dragged  my  feet 
through  it  vindictively,  as  though 
it  were  my  enemy,  and  could  feel 
the  wounds  I  was  inflicting  upon 
it.  In  this  way,  and  in  perfect 


silence,  we  reached  the  cottage 
of  shells. 

'  Sit  there,'  I  said  sternly  to  my 
mother,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

She  sat  down  obediently. 

'Now,'  said  I,  in  a  hard  tone, 
'tell  me  everything,  and  let  no 
tenderness  for  me  induce  you  to 
put  a  false  colour  upon  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  I  must  hear. 
Speak  the  truth  without  reserva- 
tion, as  you  would  on  your  death- 
bed. If  you  value  my  love,  do  ex- 
actly as  I  bid  you.' 

I  turned  my  face  from  her,  and 
stood  thus  while  she  told  her  story, 
keeping  a  strong  restraint  upon 
myself,  steeling  myself,  as  it  might 
be,  and  speaking  only  necessary 
words,  though  it  was  hard  to  do; 
but  you  who  have  sustained  heart- 
shocks  will  understand  my  feelings 
and  what  torture  I  endured  during 
the  recital. 
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1  GO  TO  THE  OTHER  END  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  SEEK  MY  WIFE  AND  CHILD. 


1  THE  neighbours,'  said  my  mo- 
ther, '  began  to  talk  soon  after  you 
went  away.  Before  that  they  always 
spoke  well  of  you,  but  now  their 
tongues  were  all  against  you.  I 
couldn't  make  it  out,  and  I  quar- 
relled with  them  for  slandering 
you.  And  when  they  told  me  you 
had  a  wife  in  another  country,  I 
threw  the  lie  into  their  teeth,  and 
asked  them  how  dared  they  set 
their  tongues  to  it.  "  Oh,  we  know 
what  sailors  are  !"  they  said  ;  "  and 
your  son's  no  better  than  the  rest." 
Then  it  began  to  be  whispered 

about how   shall    I    tell    you, 

how  shall  I  tell  you  ?  -  -  It 
began  to  be  whispered  about 
that  you  had  laid  a  base  plot 
to  ruin  Mabel's  character;  and 
those  I  quarrelled  with — I  did  not 
use  gentle  words  to  them,  you  may 
depend— became  more  bitter  than 
ever,  and  said  worse  and  worse 
things.  I  came  upon  some  of  the 
backbiters  one  day,  and  saw  Mr. 
Druce  among  them ' 

I  held  my  breath ;  I  had  been 
waiting  to  hear  his  name. 

— But  he  walked  away,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
I  think  he  had  been  reading 
to  them.  It  got  into  my  mind 
somehow  that  he  was  the  mischief- 
maker,  and  I  went  to  his  office  the 
next  day,  and  asked  him  about  it. 
There  was  a  boy  in  the  office,  and 
I  had  no  sooner  commenced  than 
Mr.  Druce  sent  him  for  a  police- 
man. "Your  son's  a  low-bred 


scoundrel,"  he  said  to  me,  "  and 
I'll  be  the  ruin  of  him  and  you." 
There  was  no  one  by  but  us  two 
when  he  said  that,  and  though  I 
knew  I  had  no  business  to  be  in 
his  place,  and  was  frightened  of  the 
policeman  coming,  I  answered  that 
you  would  make  him  smart  for  his 
words  when  you  came  home,  and 
that  he  was  a  mean  creature  to  try 
and  take  away  the  character  of  a 
young  woman.  "A  pretty  thing 
you  are,"  he  cried,  "to  speak  of 
taking  away  a  woman's  character  ! 
Let  Amos  Beecroft  deny  that  he 
was  seen,  while  Mabel's  mother 
was  away,  breaking  into  her  house 
late  at  night,  when  no  one  was 
about."  "  He'll  deny  breaking  into 
the  house,"  I  said,  "  but  he'll  not 
deny  the  rest.  He  had  the  key  of 
the  place,  and  Mabel  stopped  with 
me,  to  escape  being  insulted  by  a 
wretch  she  despised."  He  got  fu- 
rious at  this,  and  I  don't  know 
what  more  would  have  been  said, 
for  a  policeman  came  in  just  then, 
and  I  was  turned  out  of  the  office, 
Mr.  Druce  telling  me  to  be  thank- 
ful that  I  wasn't  taken  to  the  police- 
court.  I  thought  I  should  have 
died,  Amos.  I  am  getting  old, 
and  I  have  had  a  long,  long  ill- 
ness  ' 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  her  tears 
compelled  her  to  pause. 

I  bit  my  lips  and  dug  my  nails 
into  my  hands  to  keep  myself  from 
sympathising  with  her.  I  knew  if 
I  did  so  that  she  would  break 
down,  and  she  had  not  yet  come 
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to  that  part  of  the  story  which  I 
burned  yet  dreaded  to  hear.  Life 
and  death  hung  upon  her  words. 

'  But  what  was  Mabel  doing  all 
this  time  ?'  I  said  coldly.  '  She  was 
at  home  to  give  this  man  the  lie.' 

*  No,'  answered  my  mother ;  '  the 
day  after  you  left,  Mabel  went  into 
the  country  to  her  mother,  and  I 
did  not  see  her  for  a  great 
many  weeks.  My  memory  is 
not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be, 
Amos,  but  it  must  have  been 
quite  three  months  before  I  saw 
her,  and  then  I  did  not  see  her  to 
speak  to.  Before  she  came  back 
all  the  mischief  had  been  done, 
and  I  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
a  single  soul  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  unhappy 
I  was,  all  alone  as  I  was,  and  with 
my  son  that  I  loved  so  far  away. 
Well,  one  night  I  happened  to  hear 
that  Mabel  and  her  mother  were  at 
home,  and,  without  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, I  ran  to  the  house ' 

She  paused  again,  and  passed 
her  hands  across  ber  eyes,  striv- 
ing to  recall  something  which 
had  slipped  her  memory.  I  did 
not  help  her  by  a  word;  even 
when  she  held  her  trembling 
hands  imploringly  towards  me,  ap- 
pealing to  me  by  that  action  for 
even  the  slightest  sign  of  encou- 
ragement, I  made  no  movement. 
There  was  no  room  in  my  heart  for 
compassion  at  that  time.  She  con- 
tinued, but  in  a  weaker  and  more 
uncertain  voice  than  before. 

'Forgive  me,  Amos,'  she  said 
humbly,  'but  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
remember  what  came  after  that. 
You  will  know  why  presently,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  pity  me.  I 
went  to  the  house,  and  saw  Mabel's 


mother  outside.  Amos,  she  waited 
till  I  got  close  up  to  her,  and  then 
turned  her  back  upon  me,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  At 
that,  of  course,  I  went  away,  all  of 
a  tremble,  thinking  that  Mabel 
would  come  to  me.  I  stopped  at 
home  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but 
Mabel  didn't  come.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think.  I  couldn't  make 
out  the  reason  of  her  keeping  away ; 
she  ought  to  have  run  to  me  the 
moment  she  came  home  — you 
know  that,  Amos.  If  she  had  loved 
you ' 

I  interrupted  her  sternly.  '  Go 
on  with  your  story,  and  tell  it 
straight.  Never  mind  what  ought 
to  have  been  done.  Let  me  know 
what  was  done.' 

*  Waiting  for  her  who  should 
have  come,  but  didn't,  was  driving 
me  mad,  and  I  couldn't  abide  it 
any  longer.  Late  as  it  was,  I 
went  to  her  house  again.  They 
were  not  abed,  as  I  could  tell 
by  the  light,  and  I  was  going  to 
knock  at  the  door,  when,  happen- 
ing to  peep  through  the  window, 
who  should  I  see  in  the  room,  with 
a  glass  before  him,  but  your  enemy 
and  mine,  Mr.  Druce.  Both  Mabel 
and  her  mother  were  with  him,  and 
they  were  talking  together,  as  the 
best  of  friends  might  do ;  and  Mr. 
Druce  was  sitting  there  as  though 
he  had  a  right  to  be  in  that  place, 
and  as  though  he  did  not  intend 
to  go  away  in  a  hurry.  Amos,  if  I 
could  have  found  heart  and  strength 
to  knock  at  the  door,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  turned  me  from 
the  house.  But  I  had  no  thought 
of  anything  or  anybody  but  you, 
my  son,  away  on  the  seas,  while 
your  enemy  was  laughing  and  j  oking 
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with  her  who  should  have  spit  in 
his  face  for  daring  to  speak  to  her  ! 
I  turned  from  the  window,  more 
like  a  mad  woman  than  anything 
else,  intending  to  come  home  to 
our  own  little  cottage  here,  where 
we  had  spent  so  many  happy  years ; 
but  I  was  blind  with  grief,  Amos, 
and  I  missed  my  way.  To  this  day 
I  don't  know  where  I  got  to,  nor 
how  it  happened,  but  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  heard  a  shouting  and  scream- 
ing, and  I  was  knocked  down  in  the 
road,  and  run  over  by  a  cab.  I 
lost  my  senses  then,  and  don't  know 
what  was  done  to  me  that  night, 
nor  for  many  a  long,  long  night 
afterwards.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  me  if  I  had  never  risen 
from  my  bed,  rather  than  that  the 
son  I  suckled  and  worshipped 
should  show  me,  as  he  shows  me 
now,  that  all  love  for  his  old 
mother  had  gone  from  his  heart !' 

The  appeal  softened  me,  and, 
with  a  sudden  impulse  of  remorse 
and  pity,  I  took  the  old  mother  in 
my  arms.  With  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  she  sobbed  her  thanks, 
and  continued  her  story,  calmer 
now  because  of  this  little  act  of 
sympathy. 

'Amos,  my  son,  I  was  in  the 
hospital  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
most  of  that  time  I  was  like  a 
woman  in  a  dream.  I  was  told  that 
for  months  I  didn't  know  a  soul 
about  me,  and  it  was  never  ex- 
pected I  should  rise  from  my  bed. 
But  the  Lord  was  good  to  me,  and 
I  got  well  slowly— oh,  so  slowly, 
Amos !  For  a  long  time  I  could 
not  remember  what  had  taken 
place,  but  little  by  little  it  came 
back  to  me.  Then  I  was  told 
that  when  I  was  taken  to  the  hos- 


pital they  did  not  know  who  I  was, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  my 
pocket  by  which  they  could  have 
found  out  my  name.  They  sus- 
pected, they  said,  that  I  had  sailors 
for  my  relations,  for  I  talked  a  great 
deal  about  the  sea ;  but  that  was  all 
they  could  discover.  No  one  came 
to  see  me  all  the  time  I  was  in  the 
hospital,  and  when  I  was  strong 
enough  they  let  me  go  home.  When 
I  got  back  to  the  cottage  I  found  a 
neighbour  living  in  it,  who  thought 
that  I  was  dead,  as  I  believed  you 
to  be  before  to-night,  my  dear  son. 
The  neighbours  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  accident,  and  they  all  sup- 
posed me  to  be  dead;  and  they 
came  about  me,  now  that  I  was 
risen  from  the  grave  as  it  might  be, 
and  those  who  were  hardest  upon 
me  before  made  it  up  to  me  in 
kindness.  Then  I  heard  that  I  had 
lost  my  son — that  the  ship  he  was 
in  had  foundered,  and  that  not  a 
soul  in  her  had  been  saved.  I 

heard  more,  my  son shall  I 

tell  it?' 

*  Tell  it,'  I  said,  steeling  my 
voice. 

'Don't  blame  me,  Amos,  and 
bear  it  like  a  brave  man,  for  my 
sake,  my  dear.  I  asked  after  Mabel, 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  that 
she  had  a  baby.  "  Go  and  bring 
her,"  I  said  to  the  neighbours  who 
were  about  me, — "go  and  bring  her 
and  my  son's  child  to  me.  Tell 
her  I  am  living,  and  am  longing 
to  embrace  them  both/'  They 
looked  at  one  another,  and  gra- 
dually the  story  came  out.  Shortly 
after  the  news  of  the  loss  of  The 
Blue  Jacket  with  all  hands  reached 
the  neighbourhood,  Mabel  and  her 
mother  went  away.' 
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'  Where  to  ?  Where  are  my  wife 
and  child  ?' 

'  They  left  England  altogether, 
for  Australia;  and  since  then  no- 
thing more  has  been  heard  of 
them.' 

Consternation  at  this  startling 
news  struck  me  dumb  for  a  time, 
and  my  mother  was  frightened  to 
break  the  silence.  This  night,  which 
in  my  eager  anticipation  was  to  have 
been  rilled  with  joy,  had  brought 
desolation  and  despair  to  my 
heart. 

'  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  ?'  I  asked  faintly,  when  I  could 
muster  strength  to  speak.  I  had 
to  repeat  the  question  before  my 
mother  replied,  and  then  the  words 
fell  like  drops  of  poison  from  her 
lips. 

'  Amos,  Mabel  did  not  go  alone.' 

'  You  have  already  told  me  so. 
Her  mother  and  my  child  were  with 
her.  My  child  !'  I  stretched  forth 
my  arms  in  an  agony  of  disap- 
pointment. 

'  Some  one  else  was  with  her,  my 
son.' 

'Whom?' 

It  was  long  before  she  replied, 
and  then  she  said, 

'  Mr.  Druce,  your  enemy.' 

The  words  might  have  conveyed 
a  doubtful  meaning  to  my  sense, 
but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered  allowed  no  room  for  doubt. 
My  mother  believed  Mabel  to  be 
false  to  me. 

I  shook  her  from  me  roughly, 
and  stood  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  room.  The  snow  floated  in, 
but  I  did  not  heed  it.  I  heard  my 
mother's  step  behind  me. 

*  Stop  where  you  are  !'  I  cried 
fiercely  '  Don't  approach  closer 


to  me,  nor  look  into  my  face  !  You 
have  hardened  my  heart  towards 
you.  It  is  for  me  to  speak  now, 
and  for  you  to  listen.  You  believe 
that  my  wife  is  unfaithful  to  me. 
You,  my  mother,  have  said  so  to 
me — to  my  face.  It  is  a  lie  !  Do 
you  hear  me  ?  It  is  a  lie  !' 

My  vehemence  shook  her  to  the 
soul. 

<  You  bade  me  speak,'  she  fal- 
tered, *  as  though  I  were  on  my 
death-bed.  I  have  obeyed  you, 
my  son — I  have  obeyed  you.  O 
Amos,  my  heart  is  breaking !' 

'  And  mine  is  filled  with  joy  and 
happiness  at  what  you  have  told 
me,'  I  retorted.  '  A  loving  mother 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  me  on 
this  bitter  Christmas  night !' 

'  Amos,  Amos  !'  she  cried,  in  an 
agony  of  grief.  '  It  is  not  my  fault. 
I  know  what  you  must  suffer.  I 
would  not  dare  to  tell  you  what 
the  neighbours  said  of  her ' 

'You  would  not  dare,'  I  said, 
'  for  I  should  not  stop  to  hear.  It 
needs  no  telling ;  you  yourself  have 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  slan- 
ders their  false  tongues  spoke  re- 
specting me.  Well,  you  knew  them 
then  to  be  liars,  but  you  were  will- 
ing enough  to  listen  to  them  after- 
wards when  their  tune  was  changed. 
But  what  does  it  matter  what  a  lot 
of  gossiping  tittle-tattling  women 
say  about  a  man  ?  He  is  strong 
to  bear  it,  and  can  laugh  at  them 
for  their  pains.  And  you !  well, 
you  could  defend  me  in  my  ab- 
sence, but  you  could  find  no  word 
in  defence  of  her  who  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life — than  a  hundred 
lives,  if  I  had  them  f  You  hated 
her  from  the  moment  I  spoke  to 
you  of  my  love  for  her.  Why  did 
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you  do  so?  You  threw  doubts  then 
upon   her  goodness,  as  you  have 
thrown  doubts  this  night  upon  her 
purity.    If  you  had  done  what  you 
should  have  done  when  Mabel  re- 
turned home— if  you  had  gone  boldly 
into  her  house,  and  spoken  to  her 
plainly,  all  this  misery,  all  this  tor- 
ture,  might    have   been   avoided. 
But  you   had  condemned  her   in 
your  heart  from  the  first,  and  were 
only  too  willing  to  believe  all  the 
bad  things  that  were  said  of  her. 
You,  a  woman  who,  for  my  sake, 
if  not  for  her  own,  should  have  de- 
fended  her,    a    young   and  inex- 
perienced girl,  from  the  malicious 
tongues   of   slanderers   and    liars, 
who  were  striking  at  my  life  and 
my  happiness,    sided   with    them 
against  her,  and  had  no  word  to 
speak  in  her  defence  !    What  could 
have  been  in  Mabel's  mind  on  that 
happy  Christmas  night,  three  years 
ago,  to  cause  her  to  win  from  me 
a  sacred  pledge  of  trustfulness  in 
her  faith  and  love,  I  cannot  with 
certainty  say  ;  but  some  shadow  of 
fear  was  upon  her.     Perhaps  she 
suspected  you  were  not  her  friend ; 
perhaps,  with   the  knowledge  that 
her  own  mother  was  against  me, 
she    dreaded    that    circumstances 
might   occur   in   my    absence    to 
cause  a  breach   between  us,  and 
she  wished  to  strengthen  both  her- 
self and  me.     Any  way,  she  drew 
the  pledge  from  me,  and  she  gave 
me  hers,  and  I  believe  in  her  faith- 
fulness with  all    my  soul.     "The 
harder  task  of  faithfulness  is  yours," 
she   said  as  she  kissed  me;   and 
she  told  me  that  while  I  was  ab- 
sent from  her  she  would  have  three 
talismans  with  her — hope,  faith,  and 
love.      "  /  should  never   doubt," 


she  said.  "  My  love  for  you  and 
faith  in  you  have  become  a  part  of 
my  life."  Listen  now  to  the  words 
I  spoke  to  her;  they  are  graven 
on  my  heart :  "  Henceforth  this 
good  season" — Ah,  me !  it  is 
Christmas  now,  as  it  was  then  ! — 
"  Henceforth,"  I  said,  "  this  good 
season  holds  amore  sacred  place  in 
my  heart  because  it  has  brought 
me  the  priceless  blessing  of  your 
love  ;  because,  also,  of  the  lesson 
it  has  taught  me,  the  lesson  of 
faith,  to  live  for  ever  undimmed 
in  my  soul !"  Well,  whispering  these 
words  to  her  from  my  heart  of 
hearts,  shall  I,  -on  this  anniversary 
of  that  happy  night,  bitter  as  it  is 
to  me,  prove  them,  even  by  the 
shadow  of  suspicion,  to  be  false? 
No.  I  have  now  but  one  task  be- 
fore me.  When  that  is  done,  and 
not  till  then,  you  and  I,  mother, 
shall  meet  again !' 

She  crept  to  me,  and  laid  her 
weak  hands  upon  me. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Amos  ?' 

*  I  am  going  to  act  towards  my 
wife  and  child  as  my  father,  Amos 
Beecroft,  would  have  acted  to  wards 
you  and  yours,  had  you  been  slan- 
dered in  his  absence  as  my  wife 
has  been  in  mine.  I  will  never 
put  foot  inside  this  cottage  again 
until  I  find  her ;  and  when  she  is 
before  you,  and  you  are  face  to 
face,  you  shall  ask  her  pardon  for 
the  wrong  you  have  done  her.' 

'  I  ask  her  pardon  now  !'  sobbed 
my  mother.  *  I  have  been  weak 
and  wrong — I  see  it !  I  ought  to 
have  done  as  you  said.  No,  no, 
Amos  !  do  not  leave  me  without  a 
word  of  pity  and  forgiveness  !  As 
I  kneel  to  you  I  will  kneel  to  her, 
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my  son !'  Her  tears  choked  her 
utterance. 

'  God  forgive  you  for  what  you 
have  done  !'  I  answered,  not  look- 
ing at  the  prostrate  form  at  my 
feet ;  '  and  send  comfort  to  us 
both.  I  go  away  to-night  a  crushed 
and  desolate  man,  and  there  will 
henceforth  be  no  light  in  my  life 
till  I  have  found  my  wife  and 
child  !' 

Thus  in  the  blindness  of  my 
grief  I  spoke,  throwing  in  my  un- 
reason all  the  blame  upon  my  old 
mother ;  and  as  I  stepped  out  into 
the  cold  and  wintry  night,  her 
mournful  cry,  '  O  Amos,  my  son  ! 
my  son !'  crept  after  me  like  a 
wailing  wind.  I  knew  that  a  ship 
was  lying  at  Gravesend  ready  to 
sail  for  Australia,  and  for  that  I 
was  bent.  I  trudged  doggedly 
through  the  snow,  halting  but  once, 
outside  a  house  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  night, 
merrymaking  was  going  on.  What 
caused  me  to  pause  was  a  woman's 
voice  singing  the  very  song  my 


wife   had   sung   on   our    wedding 

night : 

'  Though  friends  be  chiding, 
And  waves  dividing, 
In  faith  abiding, 

I'll  still  be  true. 
I'll  pray  for  thee,  love, 
On  the  stormy  ocean, 
In  deep  devotion, 

That's  what  I'll  do.' 

The  hot  tears  this  reminiscence 
forced  from  me  relieved  me  some- 
what ;  but  a  gnawing  pain  was  at 
my  heart  as  I  repeated  the  words, 
*  In  faith  abiding,  I'll  still  be  true/ 
The  tone  in  which  my  mother  had 
informed  me  that  Mabel  did  not 
go  away  alone  had  haunted  me 
from  the  moment  the  words  were 
spoken,  and  I  strove  in  vain  to 
deaden  the  poisonous  thoughts 
they  engendered.  The  two  themes, 
'  In  faith  abiding,  I'll  still  be  true,* 
and  *  Mr.  Druce,  your  enemy,  is 
with  Mabel,'  came  alternately  to 
my  mind,  mocking  each  other  and 
adding  to  my  misery, 

In  two  days  I  was  again  on  the 
sea,  on  my  way  to  Australia. 


VIII. 

NIGHT'S  JOY  AND  AGONY. 


STIRRING  scenes  are  now  before 
me — scenes  which  are  woven  in  the 
history  of  my  life,  and  which  will 
lead  me  naturally  to  the  end.  But 
before  they  commence  there  is  a 
blank,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proper 
business  of  my  story. 

A  blank  of  six  or  seven  years. 
I  have  lost  count  of  time;  and  to 
this  day,  although  I  have  been  ten- 
derly and  playfully  assisted  by  one 
who  is  very,  very  dear  to  me,  I  can- 
not fix  the  exact  number  of  years  I 


was  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
Being  there,  I  had  but  one  object 
before  me,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  I 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  on  foot. 
Wherever  I  heard  of  a  woman  and 
child  who  in  any  way  resembled 
the  description  of  those  I  was  in 
search  of,  thither  I  directed  my 
steps.  This  will  not  appear  so 
strange  to  you  who  have  not  tra- 
velled in  those  regions  when  I  tell 
you  that  on  the  gold-diggings  at 
that  time  there  were  fifty  men  to 
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one  woman;  therefore  a  woman 
could  be  more  easily  tracked  than 
in  a  big  city.  Neither  weather  nor 
distance  deterred  me.  I  travelled 
through  flood,  and  literally  through 
fire ;  for  I  was  in  the  Black  Forest 
on  that  awful  black  Thursday  when 
scores  of  miles  of  silver  and  iron- 
bark  trees  were  blazing  fiercely. 
You  may  walk  through  the  forest 
on  this  day,  and  see  the  line  of 
that  terrible  fire.  Many  a  'false 
track  did  I  follow,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed, after  miles  of  weary 
wandering.  Over  and  over  again 
I  was  in  Forest  Creek,  Tarran- 
gower,  Bendigo,  and  Ballarat.  In 
the  last  place  I  was  a  witness  of 
the  terrible  riots,  and  took  part  in 
them,  being  compelled  to  do  so  to 
save  my  life.  I  went  to  every  new 
rush,  to  Maryborough,  Dunolly, 
Avoca,  but  never  found  those  I  was 
in  search  of.  One  time  I  followed 
a  woman  and  child  for  six  months, 
losing  them  whenever  I  reached 
the  place  I  was  bound  for,  and  fol- 
lowing them  on  to  the  next,  where 
I  lost  them  again.  I  could  fill  a 
volume  with  my  adventures  during 
this  time,  but  the  telling  of  them 
would  not  forward  my  story. 

I  must  here  record  a  certain 
change  of  feeling  which  came  over 
me  at  about  the  expiration  of  a 
couple  of  years.  The  desire  to  find 
my  wife  became  weakened ;  the  de- 
sire to  find  my  child  became  more 
and  more  intense.  Soon  I  thought 
almost  entirely  of  my  child,  and  I 
pictured  him  in  my  imagination 
growing  up  year  after  year,  with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  with 
features  resembling  those  of  my 
father,  Beecroft  Mariner.  This 
change  of  feeling  led  to  another 


impression  as  the  years  went  by. 
I  grew  to  believe  that  my  wife  had 
died,  but  that  my  boy  was  certainly 
alive.  Strangely  enough,  instead 
of  becoming  disheartened  by  my 
want  of  success,  I  never  once  lost 
the  conviction  that  the  day  would 
come  when  I  should  hold  him  in 
my  arms. 

I  had  to  work  for  my  living,  as 
you  may  guess,  and  I  was  generally 
fortunate  in  finding  more  gold  than 
my  necessities  required.  I  was  sober 
and  steady ;  and  I  take  some  credit 
to  myself  that  I  was  not  wrecked,  as 
hundreds  of  better  men  than  I  were, 
in  sly  grog-shops  and  public-houses. 
Drink  was  the  ruin  of  many  a  fair 
life  on  the  gold-diggings  and  in  the 
cities ;  but  there  was  no  temptation 
in  it  for  me,  and  I  escaped.  I  did 
not  escape  another  temptation.  I 
was  bitten  by  the  gold  fever,  and 
I  had  my  dreams  of  finding  a  big 
nugget  of  gold,  and  the  day  after- 
wards of  finding  those  I  was  in 
search  of — and  then  all  of  us  going 
home,  and  living  happily  together. 
I  dreamt  that  dream  often,  and  al- 
ways regretted  the  waking  up.  One 
thing  I  pushed  resolutely  from  my 
mind,  and  would  not  think  of — that 
was,  what  I  should  do  if  I  met  Mr. 
Druce.  When  it  got  into  my  head 
unaware,  I  brooded  over  it  until  I 
came  to  myself,  when  I  thrust  it 
from  me  in  fear,  for  there  was  al- 
ways a  mist  of  blood  in  my  eyes 
as  his  image  came  before  me. 

Having  no  money  at  one  time, 
I  was  compelled  to  make  a  longer 
stay  than  I  intended  at  a  new  gold- 
fields,  where  I  fell  in  with  a  mate 
after  my  own  mind.  We  sunk  a 
shaft,  and  got  more  gold  than  I 
had  ever  possessed ;  my  share  of  a 
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fortnight's  work  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy  ounces.  I  didn't  like 
to  keep  so  much  gold  about  me, 
nor  did  my  mate,  so  we  gave  it  into 
the  charge  of  a  man  named  Richard 
Fairley,  who  had  opened  a  deposit 
bank.  My  mate  took  the  gold  to 
him,  and  brought  back  the  receipt. 
I  never  set  eyes  on  the  man.  He 
didn't  act  fairly  to  us,  for  one  fine 
morning  he  made  himself  scarce, 
and  I,  and  my  mate,  and  a  lot  of 
others,  had  to  whistle  for  our  gold — 
and  then  it  didn't  come.  We  vowed 
Death  to  the  thief  if  he  ever  crossed 
our  path  ;  and  I  got  a  description  of 


him  from  my  mate :  a  short  thin 
scoundrel,  with  iron-gray  hair  on 
his  face,  hanging  almost  from  his 
eyes — to  hide  his  villany,  I  sug- 
gested. However,  we  got  more 
gold,  and  I  saved  over  a  hundred 
ounces,  which  I  was  not  fool  enough 
this  time  to  part  with. 

Well,  we  had  pretty  nigh  worked 
out  this  claim,  when  I  had  a  dream 
— not  of  my  wife  and  child ;  no,  of 
my  old  mother.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  was  dying  before  my  eyes, 
and  when  I  woke,  and  found,  thank 
God !  that  I  had  been  dreaming, 
the  last  sound  I  heard  from  her 
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poor  old  lips,  '  O  Amos,  my  son, 
my  son  1'  came  to  me  with  mourn- 
ful significance.  She  had  been  a 
good  mother  to  me,  and  I  had  but 
ill  repaid  her  by  leaving  her  in  her 
old  age  with  no  provision  (as  I  now 
remembered  for  the  first  time,  God 
forgive  me !),  after  these  many  years. 
I  awoke  in  the  dark,  and  I  lay 
awake  thinking  until  the  sun  rose ; 
and  in  the  darkness  of  that  night 
I  saw  my  duty  clear  before  me.  I 
resolved  to  go  home,  make  the  old 
woman  comfortable  (all  my  un- 
just and  bitter  feelings  towards  her 
had  melted  away),  and  then  come 
back  again,  if  necessary,  and  renew 
my  search.  You  may  say  that  I 
might  have  sent  money  home,  and 
that  that  would  have  answered  the 
purpose.  So  I  might  have  done ; 
but  I  thought  that  by  going  home  I 
might  perchance  hear  news  of  my 
wife  and  child.  I  had  not  written 
a  line  to  my  mother  all  these  long 
years.  Not  that  she  could  have 
read  it,  but  she  would  have  got  a 
neighbour  to  read  it  for  her ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  that 
in  my  haste  and  hot-headedness  I 
had  neglected  the  chance  that  might 
have  restored  to  my  arms  those 
who  were  so  precious  to  me. 

I  astonished  my  mate  in  the 
morning  when  I  told  him  I  was 
going  home.  No  inducement  that 
he  could  offer  was  strong  enough 
to  hold  me  back,  and  that  very 
clay  I  was  on  my  road  to  Melbourne, 
with  my  gold  in  a  belt,  buckled 
round  my  waist.  When  I  reached 
Melbourne  I  was  "in  no  difficulty 
about  a  ship.  Hobson's  Bay  was 
full  of  homeward-bound  craft,  and 
after  running  my  eye  over  the 
names,  I  selected  The  Rising  Sun, 


a  twelve-hundred-ton  clipper,  then 
lying  off  Sandridge,  and  to  sail  in 
a  few  days.  How  often  have  I 
thought  that  a  special  destiny  must 
have  led  me  to  select  that  ship  out 
of  the  large  number  that  were  ad- 
vertised for  London  !  I  don't  be- 
lieve, as  some  believe,  that  our  lives 
are  ruled  by  chance. 

The  Rising  Sun  was  a  passenger 
ship,  and  was  to  take  home,  besides 
passengers,  a  cargo  of  wool,  hides, 
and  gold.  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  save  passage  money.  I  had 
no  mind  to  set  up  as  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  if  I  had  shipped  as  a 
saloon  passenger,  as  I  might  have 
done,  having  a  few  hundred  pounds 
by  me,  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  keep  my  hands  off  the  ropes. 
Knowing  that  homeward  -  bound 
sailors  were  hard  to  get,  I  went  to 
the  shipping-office,  and  glad  enough 
they  were  to  obtain  an  able-bodied 
seaman  like  me  among  the  crew. 
They  took  any  cattle  in  those  days, 
men  were  so  loth  to  leave  the  gold- 
fields.  So  there  I  was  once  more 
at  my  old  trade.  I  was  soon  at 
work,  and  set  to  with  a  will,  and 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  had  beat 
in  my  body  for  many  a  long  day 
past.  Though,  mind  you,  I  was 
not  the  man  I  had  been  before  the 
great  grief  of  my  life  had  broken 
upon  me.  But  I  was  glad  to  think 
that  in  a  few  months  I  might  see 
my  old  mother  again,  and  that  it 
might  be  in  .my  power  to  bring 
comfort  to  her  bruised  spirit.  For 
the  more  I  thought  of  my  last  in- 
terview with  her,  the  firmer  grew 
the  conviction  that  I  had  deeply 
wronged  and  wounded  her.  Not 
that  I  ever  believed  for  one  moment 
that  my  wife  was  false  to  me.  No, 
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no ;  I  clung  to  that  anchor  of  faith 
in  her  love  and  truth.  It  kept  me 
from  stranding  on  the  rock  of  utter 
disbelief  in  human  goodness. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  sailed 
out  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  with  a  fair 
wind.  Nearly  all  the  passengers 
came  aboard  the  last  day,  and  I 
saw  but  little  of  them,  having 
enough  else  to  do.  We  had  aboard 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  souls,  all 
told,  made  up  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 


Passengers 


Crew 


6 1  men. 
ii  women. 
1 8  children. 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  days 
all  went  well,  but  trouble  was 
stealing  upon  us.  We  got  into 
light  easterly  winds ;  about  that 
time,  also,  the  weather  got  slightly 
foggy.  Scarcely  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  about  as  yet ;  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  below  with  sea- 
sickness, and  not  one  of  the  women 
had  put  in  an  appearance  on  deck. 
The  fog  beginning  to  increase,  and 
continuing  to  do  so,  a  sharp  look- 
out for  land  was  kept.  We  had 
been  out  now  ten  days,  and  I 
observed  that  the  skipper  was 
getting  anxious.  Neither  was  I 
easy  in  my  mind.  We  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  dangerous  rocks,  not  laid 
down  as  yet  in  the  charts,  and  the 
fog,  growing  thicker  and  thicker, 
made  our  position  more  perilous. 
For  myself,  I  had  no  fear  of  death, 
but  a  heavy  weight  was  on  my  mind 
with  respect  to  my  old  mother  at 
home ;  and  the  desire  to  see  her 
once  more,  and  make  amends  to 
her  for  my  harshness,  grew  stronger 
because  of  the  danger  we  were  in. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  two  of  our 
passengers  :  they  were  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  I  was  standing  near 
the  look-out,  straining  my  eyes  to 
the  eastward,  where  we  supposed 
the  rocks  to  be,  when,  looking 
down,  I  saw  these  children  by  my 
side.  They  were  about  the  same 
age — nine  years  old  maybe.  I 
placed  my  hand  on  the  boy's 
head,  and,  stooping,  gazed  at  the 
little  fellow.  He  returned  my  look 
frankly. 

'Well,  my  man,'  said  I,  'and 
what  may  your  name  be  ?' 

'  Bob,'  said  he. 

His  voice  startled  me,  and  I 
gazed  more  searchingly  at  him. 
A  beautiful  face  was  his,  with  fair 
curling  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes, 
that  made  mine  dim,  and  caused 
my  heart  to  beat  more  quickly.  All 
the  old  memories  flowed  back  upon 
me,  like  a  strong  tide ;  and  but  that 
I  felt  such  a  supposition  would 
be  akin  to  madness,  I  might  have 
encouraged  the  thought  that  by 
some  miracle  my  own  son  was 
standing  by  my  side. 

*  And  yours,  my  little  maid  ?'  I 
said  to  the  girl. 

'  Pearl,'  she  answered,  in  a  voice 
clear  as  a  bell,  and  which  to  my 
fancy  resembled  Bob's. 

*  Then,'  said  I,  with  a  strange  pal- 
pitation, 'Bob  and  Pearl  are  brother 
and  sister.' 

<  Oh,  no,'  they  both  replied,  in 
one  breath. 

'But  y9U  ought  to  be,'  said  I, 
kneeling  by  them,  so  that  my  face 
might  be  on  a  level  with  theirs. 
'Bob  has  blue  eyes,  and  so  has 
Pearl;  and  you  have  light  hair, 
too,  both  of  you.' 
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They  stood  with  their  arms 
round  each  other's  waist,  Bob 
being  the  shyer  of  the  two.  We 
prattled  together  for  as  many  mi- 
nutes as  I  could  spare  from  my 
duties,  and  I  learnt  that  they  were 
in  nowise  related.  Both  their 
mothers  were  on  the  ship,  they 
told  me. 

'  I  haven't  seen  them  on  deck,' 
said  I. 

'Oh,  no/  said  Pearl j  'they 
have  been  ill,  and  are  not  yet  well. 
I  hate  the  sea — I  hate  it !'  And  the 
little  maid  stamped  her  foot,  and 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

'  And  you,  Bob  ?'  I  asked.  '  Do 
you  hate  the  sea  ?' 

'  I'm  fond  of  it,'  said  Bob,  '  and 
I  want  Pearl  to  like  it,  but  she 
won't.  She  says  she  wishes  there 
wasn't  any  sea  in  the  world.  That's 
foolish,  isn't  it?  But  /  wish  it 
wasn't  so  dark.' 

Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the 
spell  upon  me. 

'  Would  you  like  to  be  a  sailor, 
Bob?' 

'I  should,'  he  replied,  'if  it 
wasn't  so  dark.' 

I  kissed  the  bright  little  fellow, 
and  he  kissed  me.  Wrapt  up  as  I 
was  in  him,  I  saw  that  Pearl  was 
hurt  because  I  did  not  offer  to  kiss 
her.  I  would  have  kissed  her  then, 
but  she  kept  me  off. 

'  No,'  she  said  petulantly,  '  you 
love  Bob  best.' 

I  had  no  time  for  further  parley. 
I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  taking  the 
children  by  the  hand,  told  them  it 
was  not  safe  for  them  to  be  on  deck, 
and  that  they  must  go  below. 

'We  crept  up/  whispered  Bob 
gleefully,  '  without  anybody  know- 
ing !  Pearl  was  frightened,  and 


didn't  want  to  come,  till  I  made 
her.  But  then  Pearl's  a  girl,  and 
I'm  a  little  man — so  mother  says  !' 

The  whole  of  that  day,  no  figure 
but  the  figure  of  Bob  was  in  my 
mind,  and  I  indulged  in  the  maddest 
speculations.  If  my  boy  lived,  he 
would  be  of  the  same  age  as  this 
little  fellow;  and  Robert  was  my 
father's  name.  I  should  have  asked 
Bob  further  questions  about  his 
mother,  but  that  I  was  afraid  to 
shatter  the  unreasoning  hope  which 
a  wild  fancy  had  engendered.  I 
saw  no  more  of  him  or  Pearl  during 
that  day,  and  when  next  I  saw 

him Ah,  me  !  let  me  not 

think  of  it.  I  must  tell  my  story 
straight. 

The  weather  got  worse  instead  01 
better,  and  at  night — it  was  four 
bells  in  the  first  watch — '  Land  !' 
was  called.  I  was  in  the  watch 
below  at  the  time,  and  we  were 
summoned  on  deck  at  once.  The 
course  we  were  steering  was  east  by 
north,  wind  being  about  north-west. 
Orders  were  at  once  given  to  square 
away  the  yards  to  clear  the  vessel 
for  the  land,  and  then  for  about 
half-an-hour  we  hove  away  south- 
east, and  after  that  hauled  up  again 
to  the  eastward.  In  less  than  forty 
minutes,  however,  we  beheld  the 
treacherous  rocks  straight  ahead  of 
us.  As  I  saw  the  white  waves — 
whiter  because  of  the  darkness 
which  surrounded  us  —  dashing 
against  them,  I  had  no  shadow  of 
doubt  but  that  we  were  lost.  Pitch 
dark  it  was,  but  a  sailor  can  see 
rocks  without  a  light  to  guide  him — 
for  the  matter  of  that,  I  believe  he 
can  smell  them — and  it  does  not 
need  a  sailor's  eyes  to  see  the  white 
foam  from  a  raging  sea  dashed  from 
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an  iron-bound  shore  back  into  the 
black  waters.  Many's  the  time  I 
have  seen  the  spotless  spray  leaping 
up  the  sides  of  the  rocks  that  line 
the  foreign  shores,  and  curling  back 
again  in  beautiful  showers,  laughing 
in  the  sun  sparkles  that  filled  them 
with  light,  and  made  them  look  like 
millions  of  living  silver  stars.  But 
then  the  days  were  fine,  and  the 
sun  was  shining.  It  was  different 
now.  There  was  no  sun  and  no 
moon,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  to- 
wards the  shore  came  to  my  ears 
like  the  sound  of  muffled  drums. 

The  task  we  had  before  us  now 
was  to  prevent  The  Rising  Sun  from 
setting  bodily  towards  the  land;  but 
the  task  was  too  much  for  us,  and 
though  we  worked  with  a  will,  we 
could  not  avoid  our  fate.  The 
vessel  hardly  had  steerage  way, 
and  the  heavy  south-west  swell 
was  driving  her  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  black  rocks.  By  midnight 
she  had  become  perfectly  un- 
manageable, and  all  the  passengers, 
being  now  alarmed  and  aware  of 
their  peril,  were  on  deck,  keeping 
their  feet  as  well  as  they  could.  I 
looked  out  on  the  lee-beam,  and 
saw  the  land,  like  a  fog-bank, 
creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  us. 
In  the  midst  of  my  duties  I  had 
striven  hard,  but  without  success, 
to  discover  Bob  and  Pearl,  and  it 
was  while  I  was  thinking  of  the 
lad  with  a  feeling  of  agony  that  a 
woman's  voice,  falling  on  my  ear, 
sent  a  shock  through  me  which 
curdled  my  blood. 

1  Hush,  my  child — hush !'  were 
the  spoken  words,  and  it  was  my 
wife  w  ho  uttered  them  to  my  boy  ! 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  last 
I  heard  her  voice. 


Dumb  with  a  fearful  joy  and 
amazement,  I  turned  towards  the 
shadow  of  the  woman  whom  I  sup- 
posed had  spoken,  when  The  Ris- 
ing Sun  came  crash  against  a  sharp, 
jutting  rock,  and,  if  you  will  believe 
it,  carried  part  of  it  away.  In  the 
midst  of  the  cries  of  despair  that 
accompanied  the  crash,  I  myself 
called  out :  '  Mabel  !  Mabel !  give 
me  my  boy  !' 

But  my  voice  only  added  to 
the  general  terror  and  confusion ; 
and  before  we  had  time  to  recover 
ourselves,  the  ship  lurched  on  to 
another  point  of  rock,  which  carried 
away  her  spanker-boom  and  rudder. 
And  now,  dark  as  it  was  before,  it 
grew  darker.  Ay,  it  was  like  the 
Egyptian  darkness,  for  it  could 
almost  be  felt ;  and  The  Rising  Sun 
seemed  to  be  slowly  cutting  her 
way  through  it,  as  if  it  were  a  sub- 
stance. The  two  points  of  rock 
which  the  vessel  had  struck  formed 
the  entrance  to  a  huge  water  cave, 
and  into  this  cave  we  were  now 
fatally  working  our  way.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, for  above  us  and  before  us 
were  savage  rocks,,  from  the  walls 
of  which  the  thick  slime  was  crawl- 
ing down  to  the  sea.  Thus  much 
I  knew,  and  thus  much  I  saw;  but  I 
was  mercifully  spared  from  the  con- 
scious knowledge  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  agony  and  terror  of  that  awful 
night.  The  mizen  top-gallant  mast 
coming  down  with  tremendous  force, 
I  was  struck  prone  to  the  deck  by  it, 
and  for  a  time  I  partially  lost  my 
senses. 

The  dark  hours  passed  like  a 
disturbed  dream.  Cries  and  sobs 
and  prayers  I  heard,  but  indis- 
tinctly, as  though  I  were  in  no 
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way  connected  with  them :  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  form  part  of 
the  tragedy  which  was  then  being 
enacted. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses 
my  first  endeavour  was  to  get  to 
my  feet,  but  I  found  that  I  was 
pinned  to  the  deck,  by  reason  of 
the  mast  having  fallen  across  my 
body.  I  believed  that  I  was  other- 
wise unharmed,  for  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  any  of  my  bones 
were  broken.  But  I  was  in  this 
miserable  position  :  I  was  lying 
with  my  face  to  the  deck,  and  I 
could  not  see  a  yard  around  me. 
A  faint  light  betokened  that  the 
sun  was  rising,  and  was  making  its 
way  even  into  the  dismal  cave  in 
which  our  ship  was  snared  ;  other- 
wise I  should  have  been  in  total 
darkness.  I  sighed  in  bitterness  of 
spirit;  the  cup  of  happiness  was 
dashed  from  my  lips  ;  all  hope  was 
gone.  I  should  die  without  a  word 
of  love  from  my  wife — for  no  power 
in  the  world  could  at  that  moment 
have  convinced  me  that  she,  with 
my  boy,  was  not  a  passenger  in  The 
Rising  Sun.  Had  I  not  seen  the 
likeness  in  little  Bob's  beautiful 
face  ?  Had  I  not  heard  my  wife's 
voice  in  the  dark  terror  of  the 
night?  I  believed  myself  to  be 
the  most  miserable  of  men.  All 
my  efforts  to  raise  the  weight  which 
held  me  to  the  deck  were  vain,  and 
I  groaned  aloud. 

'Are  you  alive,  then,  mate?'  a 
voice  asked.  '  I  thought  you  were 
dead.' 

I  managed  to  stretch  forth  my 
hand,  and  it  reached  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  was  pinned  to  the  deck  by 
the  mast,  as  I  was. 

1  Can  you  see  ?'  I  asked. 


'  Yes ;  and  that  is  all  I  can  do.' 

1  Have  you  been  conscious  all 
the  night  ?' 

1  All  the  night,  worse  luck.  I 
have  been  envying  you.' 

'  You  need  not  do  so.  In  what 
position  are  we  ?' 

'  The  ship  is  sinking ;  in  a  few 
minutes  we  shall  reach  the  water- 
line.' 

'And  then?' 

He  laughed  bitterly.  '  You're 
no  sailor,  or  you  would  not  ask. 
And  then  ?  Why,  then,  Death  !— 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  it. 
My  two  legs  are  broken.' 

'  I  pity  you,  I  pity  you  !'  I  sighed. 
'  Are  you  strong  enough  to  talk  to 
me?' 

'  Talking  does  me  good.  I  sha'n't 
do  much  more  of  it  in  this  world. 
What  is  it  you  want  to  know  ?' 

'  Where  are  the  passengers  ?' 

'  In  the  sea,  half  of  them, — out 
of  their  trouble.  I  wish  I  was  out 
of  mine.  I've  seen  them  washed 
away  by  twos  and  threes  and  half- 
dozens,  all  through  the  night.  The 
sea  would  have  taken  me  too,  but 
this  cursed  mast  wouldn't  budge 
an  inch.  All's  well  with  them. 
Good-night !' 

In  his  dare-devil,  defiant  mood, 
the  man,  whoever  he  was — for  I 
never  saw  his  face— actually  sang 
these  words. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  !'  I  implored, 
'  do  not  answer  me  in  that  reckless 
way.  You  have  been  conscious 
all  the  night,  you  say.  Has  any- 
thing been  done  with  the  boats?' 

'Yes.  One  quarter -boat  was 
launched,  and  got  safely  out  of 
this  hole,  I  think.  The  other  quarter- 
boat  was  also  launched,  and  it  isn't 
known  what  has  become  of  it.' 
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1  Any  passengers  in  the  first  ?' 

'A  few.' 

*  Women  and  children  ?' 

'  Not  likely.  Men.  Those  who 
could  scramble  in  first.' 

'Mate,  do  you  understand  the 
position  I  am  in  ?  I  can't  see  a 
yard  around  me.  I  have  a  wife 
and  child  on  board.  The  brutes  ! 
the  brutes !  Not  to  save  the 
women  and  children  first !  There 
are  women  and  children  still  on 
deck,  are  there  not  ?' 

'Yes.  You  want  to  know  if 
your  wife  is  among  them.  What 
sort  of  a  woman  ?' 

'  Fair,  with  light  aburn  hair  and 
blue  eyes.' 

'  Yes,  yes — I  knew  one Bah  ! 

what's  the  use  of  thinking,  now 
that  everything  has  come  to  an 
end!' 

'  Look,  mate  !'  I  cried,  for  I  felt 
that  we  were  sinking  fast.  '  Look, 
for  God's  sake  !  Do  you  see  such 
a  woman  among  those  still  left? 
And  has  she  not  a  child  with 
her?' 

'What  business  is  it  of  mine?' 
he  replied,  groaning  with  pain. 
'  My  eyes  are  getting  too  dim  to 
see.  Stay,  though.  I  can  just  make 

out  a  woman  with  fair  hair But 

the  world's  full  of  them  !' 

His  pain  must  have  been  very 
great,  from  the  way  he  dragged  out 
his  words. 

'  If  I  could  relieve  you,  I  would 
do  so.  Go  on.  Tell  me  what  the 
woman  is  doing.' 

'  She  has  a  child  in  her  arms ' 

'A  boy?' 
'  I  should  say  so.' 
'  My  boy — my  son  !  Thank  God  ! 
There   may  be  still  a  chance  for 
them.     Ah,  if  I  could  but  speak 


one  word  to  them  !    Go   on — go 
on!' 

'  She  is  leaning  over  the  bulwarks 
— ah,  I  see  what  for  !  There  is  a 
spar  in  the  water,  and  a  man,  with 
one  arm  over  it,  has  lashed  a  little 
girl  to  it.  I  see— I  see  !  He  in- 
tends to  try  and  save  the  lot  of 
them.  He  is  calling  out  to  the 
woman— I  can't  hear  what  he  says 
— ah,  I  suppose  he  is  telling  her  to 
throw  the  boy  to  him  !  She  bends 
towards  him !  Lord  have  mer- 
cy! ' 

And  at  that  moment  we  were 
sucked  down  into  the  sea.  With 
the  last  words  he  spoke,  the  ship 
had  reached  the  water-line,  and 
sank  in  a  wild  whirl  of  waters.  A 
prayer  passed  through  my  mind, 
for  I  believed  my  time  had  come. 
But  the  mast  which  had  held  me 
fastened  to  the  deck  now  proved  to 
be  my  salvation.  Immediately  the 
deck  was  below  the  water,  the  mast 
floated  off,  leaving  me  free,  and  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  I 
struck  out  lustily.  I  am  a  good 
swimmer,  and  shortly  after  I  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  my 
hands  came  upon  a  small  piece  of 
rock  jutting  up  from  the  sea.  Not 
knowing  its  size  or  extent,  I  ob- 
tained a  risky  foothold  upon  it,  and 
dashing  the  waters  from  my  eyes,  I 
looked  eagerly  forward.  Surely  it 
was  by  a  special  act  of  Providence 
that,  amidst  the  struggling  heads 
and  limbs  of  the  hapless  drowning 
persons  around  me,  I  saw  but  one 
face,  which  rose  like  an  apparition 
from  the  water.  It  was  Mabel's 
face  turned  towards  the  rock  to 
which  I  clung,  and  in  that  one  awful 
moment  we  recognised  each  other  ! 
A  look  of  convulsed  joy,  amaze- 
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ment,  and  terror — terror,  as  though 
she  were  gazing  upon  a  being  from 
another  world — flashed  into  her 
eyes.  Her  arms  were  raised  aloft, 
and  in  them  was  a  child — my  child, 
Bob  !  What  was  to  be  done  in  that 
dread  moment  of  my  life?  If  I 
plunged  into  the  sea  it  would  be 
fatal  to  all  of  us,  for  the  drowning 
persons  would  inevitably  clutch  at 
me  and  carry  me  down  with  them. 
I  decided  instantly  upon  my  plan. 
With  one  arm  round  the  sharp 
rock,  which  cut  into  my  flesh — 
but  I  did  not  feel  it — I  partially 
lowered  myself  into  the  water,  and 
held  out  my  other  arm,  which  I 


judged  would  just  reach  Mabel,  in 
the  expectation  that  she  would 
seize  my  hand,  and  that  I  should 
be  able  to  draw  her  to  my  rock  of 
refuge.  But  as  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  my  boy,  Mabel  fell  from  me, 
or  was  torn  from  me  by  a  fierce 
wave,  and  sank  before  my  eyes. 
With  my  boy  pressed  close  to  my 
bosom,  I  dashed  forward  in  des- 
peration to  rescue  her ;  but  I  was 
swept  away  by  a  rush  of  whirling 
spars  from  the  wrecked  ship,  and, 
without  knowing  how  it  happened, 
I  found  myself  being  drawn  into  a 
boat  which  was  lying  off  near  the 
cave's  mouth. 


IX. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  POOR  LITTLE  BOB. 


I  WAS  told  afterwards  that  I 
struggled  like  a  madman  with  those 
who  were  saving  me ;  and  I  know 
that  it  must  have  been  because  of 
the  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind 
that  I  had  no  right  to  consider  my 
own  life  while  a  chance  remained  to 
save  that  of  my  dear  Mabel.  But  the 
men  held  me  fast,  and  the  moment  I 
was  in  the  boat,  began  to  pull  away 
from  the  cave  into  the  brighter 
light. 

'  It's  no  use  struggling,  mate,' 
one  said.  <  If  you've  a  spark  of 
reason  in  you,  you'll  see  that  there's 
no  hope  of  saving  another  life.' 

They  continued  to  pull  doggedly 
away,  and  kept  their  hands  upon 
me  to  prevent  me  from  throwing 
myself  into  the  water.  Blinding  tears 
came  to  my  eyes  and  flowed  over. 
I  knew  that  it  was  vain  to  resist, 
and  I  knew  besides  that  the  few 


minutes  that  had  intervened  were 
fatal  minutes,  and  carried  death 
with  them  to  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful girl  who  had  become  my  wife, 
alas,  how  many  Christmases  ago ! 
The  mystery  that  had  parted  us 
would  never  now  be  made  clear  to 
me;  but  if  anything  could  have 
comforted  me  at  that  awful  period 
of  my  life,  it  was  the  belief  I  still 
cherished  in  her  faith  and  purity. 
Yet  I  looked  sullenly  on  the  cruel 
waters,  repining,  I  do  believe,  be- 
cause a  miracle  did  not  occur. 
Some  comfort  did  come  to  me  after 
a  while.  I  had  my  boy,  my  dar- 
ling son,  in  my  arms.  Was  it  not 
almost  by  a  miracle  that  he  had 
been  given  to  me,  after  searching 
for  him  the  wide  world  over  for 
seven  long  years  ?  '  You  have  still 
something  to  live  for,'  a  voice  whis- 
pered to  me;  'be  grateful,  then.' 
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But  I  could  not  put  by  my  sorrow 
so  easily,  and  it  was  with  mingled 
joy  and  grief  that  I  hugged  my  boy 
closer  to  me,  to  keep  him  warm. 
For  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a  mist 
had  begun  to  fall,  and  was  thicken- 
ing every  moment.  No  sign  of  life 
was  on  the  sea.  In  the  distance  we 
saw  the  terrible  coast-line,  con- 


sisting of  straight  rocks  of  a  tre- 
mendous height,  affording  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  effecting  a 
landing.  I  scarcely  remember  how 
that  day  passed ;  I  was  in  a  stupor, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
whispering  incoherent  endearments 
into  my  little  boy's  ears.  That  he 
did  not  answer  me  did  not  surprise 
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or  hurt  me;  nay,  it  pleased  me  that 
he  should  sleep  so  calmly  during 
these  cold  and  cheerless  hours.  To 
awaken  him  would  have  only 
aroused  him  to  misery.  Towards 
evening  I  became  conscious  that 
the  men  in  the  boat  were  directing 
strange  glances  towards  me  and 
my  precious  burden. 

1  Come,  mate,'  said  one,  *  put 
aside  that.  We've  enough  weight 
in  the  boat  without  carrying  the 
dead.' 

'Who  did  you  say  is  dead?'  I 
asked  vacantly,  not  understanding 
him. 

Their  significant  looks  answered 
me,  and  one  man  placed  his  hand 
on  my  little  boy's  heart.  I  pushed 
him  aside  fretfully. 

'This  is  my  son/  I  said,  'for 
whom  I've  been  searching  these 
seven  years  past.  I  have  only  just 
found  him.  No,  I  am  not  mad. 
I  am  in  my  right  senses.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  to  tell  you  my  story. 
My  wife  lies  there'— I  pointed  to 
the  cave.  '  I  might  have  saved 
her  but  for  you.  Let  be,  then. 
I  suppose  some  of  you  can  under- 
stand what  a  father's  love,  what  a 
husband's  grief,  is,  in  such  a  trial  as 
this.' 

'But  don't  you  see?'  the  same 
man  asked,  and  many  of  them 
looked  at  me  with  sad  eyes.  '  Come, 
be  reasonable.  We  are  dead  beat. 
You  are  as  strong  as  we  are.  Lend 
a  hand  to  an  oar.  Nay,  then,  if 
you'll  not  believe,  look  for  your- 
self.' 

I  allowed  him  to  uncover  the 
face  of  my  boy,  and  the  truth 
dawned  upon  me. 

'  Bob  !'  I  whispered.  '  Speak  to 
me,  my  son.' 


I  shook  him  gently ;  he  made  no 
movement.  White  and  still,  he  lay 
in  my  arms.  I  put  my  ear  to  his 
mouth — to  his  heart.  Not  a  pulse 
replied  to  me.  And  then  I  saw 
that  his  limbs  must  have  been  cold 
and  stiff  for  hours,  and  that  I  had 
been  nursing  a  corpse. 

'  My  boy  is  dead,  mates  !'  I  said, 
with  a  strange  calmness  upon  me. 
•  Forgive  me.  I  didn't  know  it 
before,  you  see.  My  poor  little 
Bob!' 

They  turned  their  faces  from  me 
as  I  stooped  and  kissed  Bob's 
white  lips.  I  cried  quietly  over 
him  a  bit,  and  laid  him  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  covering  him  with 
my  shirt,  which  I  took  off  for  the 
purpose.' 

'  Let  me  keep  him,'  I  pleaded  ; 
'  if  we  land,  we  can  bury  him 
ashore.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  mate,'  they  said  softly. 

I  answered  them  with  grateful 
looks,  and  taking  an  oar,  pulled  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  drinking  the 
salt  tears  which  ran  down  my  face. 
I  worked  mechanically,  and  had  no 
thought  for  anything  but  my  poor 
little  Bob. 

Through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  we  pulled,  and  when  the  sun 
rose  we  found  ourselves  in  the  same 
dismal  plight.  The  wind  was  dead 
in  our  teeth,  and  the  rocks  loomed 
black  and  shadowy  in  the  distance. 
Having  aboard  only  sufficient  pro- 
visions for  two  days,  it  behoved  us 
to  find  a  refuge  soon  ;  and  many  a 
breath  of  thankfulness  was  drawn 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  we  discovered  a  neck  of  land 
where  we  reckoned  we  could  put 
safely  ashore.  Some  part  of  the 
beach  was  sand,  but  very  treacher- 
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ous,  as  we  presently  learnt,  and 
some  was  rock.  We  rowed  to- 
wards the  sandy  beach,  and  one 
man  jumped  out — too  soon  for  his 
life,  for  he  sank  before  our  eyes. 
The  quicksands  had  swallowed  him. 
With  feelings  of  awe  we  pulled  to- 
wards the  rocks,  and  after  some 
difficulty  effected  a  landing,  saving, 
too,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  what 
little  provisions  we  had  left.  But  in 
the  tending,  our  boat  was  dashed 
to  splinters.  And  there,  rescued 
from  the  sea,  we  stood  upon  the 
land  in  safety,  I  with  my  little 
Bob  in  my  aims,  wrapt  in  my  serge 
shirt. 

'  Now  for  a  fire,'  said  one  of  the 
party,  '  I  am  perishing  with  cold. 
Let  us  collect  some  dry  wood.' 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  the 
words  than  every  man  among  us 
began  feeling  in  his  pockets.  For 
what  ?  you  ask.  For  what  you  can 
buy  at  a  farthing  a  hundred,  and 
yet  a  farthing's  worth  of  which  was 
more  precious  to  us  than  all  the  gold 
in  all  the  Australias — for  a  box  of 
lucifer  matches .  What  we  searched 
for  we  did  not  find.  Not  a  man 
among  us  had  a  match.  Truly  here 
was  another  bitter  drop  added  to  our 
cup,  proving  that  there  were  depths 
of  misery  we  had  not  yet  reached. 
We  were  frightened  to  look  one 
another  in  the  face,  and  I  speak  the 
honest  truth  when  1  say  that  at 
that  moment  I  would  have  given 
five  of  my  fingers  for  five  wooden 
matches,  and  would  have  chopped 
them  off  myself  without  a  mur- 
mur. And  so,  I  do  not  doubt, 
would  every  man  have  done  who 
stood  shivering  on  those  black 
rocks  that  despairing  night.  If 
ever  the  Devil  missed  a  chance  of 


making  a  good  bargain,  he  missed 
it  then  ! 

i  The  best  thing  we  can  do  now, 
mates,'  said  one,  Tom  Wren  by 
name,  a  reckless  man,  whose  curse 
was  drink,  '  is  to  lay  down  and 
die.' 

We  did  not  answer  him,  but  stood 
around  each  other  with  despairing 
souls ;  and  one  or  two  looked  up 
to  the  sky,  as  though  hoping  that 
sparks  of  fire  would  drop  from  the 
clouds  into  our  hands.  And  one  of 
the  men  began  to  wander  in  his 
mind,  and  commenced  to  sing  in  a 
hoarse  voice  about  the  sweet  little 
cherub  that  sits  up  aloft  to  watch 
over  the  life  of  poor  Jack.  Well, 
well,  that  sweet  little  cherub  did  not 
desert  poor  Jack  after  all,  for  sud- 
denly a  sailor  gave  a  scream  of  joy, 
and  cried  out  that  he  had  found  a 
match  in  his  pocket.  Only  one — 
but  our  lives  hung  on  that  little  bit 
of  wood.  He  was  about  to  take  it 
from  his  pocket,  when  violent  hands 
were  laid  upon  him. 

'  Keep  it  from  the  damp,  for 
God's  sake  !'  we  cried.  '  If  it  gets 
wet,  we're  lost  men.' 

An  island  filled  with  jewels  could 
not  have  bought  that  wooden  match 
of  us. 

We  set  about  collecting  dry 
wood,  and  tearing  it  into  thin 
shreds,  and  after  selecting  a  shel- 
tered spot,  our  best  skill  was  used 
in  building  up  the  pile  which  we 
hoped  soon  to  see  blazing.  There 
was  an  anxious  discussion  as  to 
who  should  strike  the  match,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  I  should  do  it ; 
but  my  nerves  were  so  much  shaken 
that  I  did  not  dare.  One  volun- 
teered, and  to  him  it  was  intrusted. 
We  stood  around  him  in  a  close 
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circle,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  get- 
ting to  him,  and  many  a  silent  prayer 
went  up  for  the  success  of  the  task 
he  had  undertaken.  It  was  a  solemn 
moment  that,  let  me  tell  you,  and 
would  have  tried  the  nerves  of  the 
bravest  man.  He  was  successful, 
and  we  watched  with  thankful 
hearts  the  jets  of  flame  playing 
among  the  thin  strips  of  bark.  We 
stooped  over  it  and  drew  warmth 
to  our  bodies  ;  and  one  man  who, 
while  the  match  was  being  lighted, 
had  stood  as  if  he  were  petrified, 
danced  about  the  fire  like  an  imp  of 
the  devil. 

1  Mr.  Fairley  is  going  mad,  I  do 
believe,'  said  a  sailor. 

The  name  coming  to  my  ears 
brought  with  it  a  dim  remembrance. 
Fairley  !  Where  had  I  heard  that 
name,  and  in  what  way  was  it  asso- 
ciated with  me  ?  In  my  then  state 
of  agitation  I  could  not  bring  the 
threads  together;  and  although,  half 
carelessly,  half  curiously,  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  man  who  was 
dancing  about  the  fire,  I  could  not, 
because  of  the  fitful  light  and  shade, 
recognise  his  features.  All  that  I 
could  distinguish  was  that  he  was 
a  small-made  man,  with  a  great  deal 
of  hair  about  his  face. 

We  were  almost  starving,  and  our 
next  need  was  food.  We  ate  spar- 
ingly, with  some  thought  of  the 
morrow ;  and  after  supper  we  talked 
in  low  sad  tones  of  those  who  had 
set  sail  with  us  full  of  life  and 
strength  and  hope,  and  who  were 
now  lying  five-and-twenty  fathom 
deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruel  sea. 
Each  told  of  what  he  had  seen, 
of  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  who 
were  lost,  and  we  were  none  of  us 
ashamed  of  our  tears.  It  was  a 


melancholy  record.  My  own  ex- 
periences on  that  awful  night,  as  I 
lay  helpless  beneath  the  mast,  were 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  and 
sympathy ;  and  one  said  that  he  had 
seen  a  spar  such  as  I  described  float- 
ing towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
but  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  it  al- 
most immediately. 

*  That's  the  spar  the  poor  fellow 
spoke  of  who  was  lying  by  my  side,' 
I  said, '  and  the  little  girl  on  it  was 
named  Pearl.  She  and  my  boy 
were  companions.  God  rest  her 
soul !' 

In  relating  my  experiences  to 
them,  I  said  nothing  of  my  previous 
history.  It  contained  griefs  too 
sacred  for  strangers'  ears. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  do  be- 
fore we  slept.  Of  the  hundred  and 
sixteen  souls  who  set  sail  in  The  Ris- 
ing Sun,  only  twelve  were  saved. 
There  being  no  ship's  officer  among 
those  who  were  rescued,  I  was  so- 
licited to  take  the  command.  It  had 
become  known  that  I  had  com- 
manded a  vessel,  and  the  position 
was  offered  to  me  as  being  mine  by 
right.  I  accepted  it  for  all  our  sakes, 
believing  I  should  be  able  to  fulfil 
its  duties  in  a  proper  manner.  But 
I  told  them  that  I  could  do  nothing 
that  night,  with  the  exception  of 
setting  down  their  names. 

'  My  heart  is  too  full,  my  lads,'  I 
said,  with  a  great  effort  to  keep  my 
voice  steady,  '  to  think  of  anything 
else  to-night.  The  saddest  task  of 
all  is  before  me.  My  little  boy  is 
to  be  buried.' 

I  then,  taking  from  my  pocket  a 
small  memorandum-book  which  I 
had  by  me,  desired  them  to  step 
forward,  one  by  one,  and  give  their 
names,  and  what  they  were. 
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'  I  will  place  my  name  first,'  I 
said.  And  I  did  so,  they  calling  out 
their  names  in  the  order  here  set 
down  : 

Amos  Beecroft. 
James  Bowden. 
Benjamin  Starley. 
Fred  Cliveley. 
Tom  Wren. 
Robert  Smith. 
Alfred  Mixture. 
James  Lovegood. 
Ralph  Fortyman. 
Richard  Tippler. 
Patrick  Bloom. 

It  did  not  speak  well  for  the  crew 
of  The  Rising  Sun  that  these  men 
were  all  sailors ;  but  they  attempted 
to  justify  themselves  afterwards  by 
saying  that  life  was  sweet. 

'  One  man  has  not  answered,'  I 
said.  'There  are  twelve  of  us.  Here 
are  but  eleven  names.' 

A  sailor  replied  that  Mr.  Fair- 
ley,  the  saloon  passenger,  had  gone 
away  immediately  I  commenced  to 
write  the  names.  We  had  no  time 
then  to  look  after  him,  and  I  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  his 
leaving  us. 

I  selected  a  spot  where  my  poor 
little  Bob  was  to  be  buried,  and  two 
of  the  sailors  dug  a  grave — or,  ra- 
ther, scratched  it  with  their  pocket 
knives — while  I  prepared  the  body. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  my 
grief  while  thus  employed  j  you  will 
understand  it  without  any  words  of 
mine.  The  men  coming  back  to  say 
the  grave  was  ready,  I  took  my  dead 
boy  in  my  arms,  and  we  walked  slow- 
ly over  the  uneven  ground.  The  night 
being  dark,  my  comrades  had  cut 
branches  from  a  resinous  tree,  and 
carried  them  lighted  in  their  hands 


to  show  the  way.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  in  that  solemn  march  until 
we  reached  the  grave.  The  shadows 
brought  out  by  the  lighted  branches 
seemed  as  though  they  had  life  in 
them,  and  more  than  once  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  moving  creatures  darting 
from  rock  and  tree,  and  as  suddenly 
disappearing.  We  had  no  Prayer- 
book  among  us,  but  I  said  as  much 
as  I  knew  of  the  Burial  Service,  first 
over  my  little  Bob,  and  then  for 
Pearl,  of  whom,  as  my  boy's  friend 
and  companion,  I  thought  with 
tender  interest.  After  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  men,  I  repeated  the 
Service  for  all  who  had  been  lost 
in  the  wild  waters.  These  sad 
duties  performed,  my  comrades, 
with  a  tender  consideration,  softly 
withdrew,  and  left  me  to  myself.  I 
knelt  by  my  boy's  grave,  and  spent 
a  few  minutes  in  mental  prayer.  It 
was  not  such  praying  as  could  pro- 
perly be  set  down  in  words,  nor,  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so  in  a  co- 
herent manner,  was  it  such  as  would 
speak  well  for  a  man's  humility,  or 
gratefulness  of  spirit  for  escape  from 
a  dread  peril :  it  was,  in  truth,  a  be- 
wailing for  the  great  misfortunes  of 
my  life,  out  of  which,  indeed,  the 
light  now  appeared  to  have  for  ever 
departed.  I  had  no  hope  that  I 
should  ever  again  seethe  face  of  any 
whom  I  loved .  Who,  indeed,  were 
left  to  me,  supposing  that  by  some 
wild  chance  we  were  rescued  from 
our  perilous  position  ?  No  one  but 
my  old  mother,  who,  for  aught  I 
knew,  might  be  dead  and  in  her 
grave,  as  I  should  soon  be  in  mine. 
Sadly  I  walked  back  to  the  fire, 
which  was  blazing  merrily  away ; 
and  before  the  men  lay  down  to 
sleep,  I  organised  a  Fire  Watch, 
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so  that  throughout  as  many  days 
and  nights  as  we  might  live,  there 
should  always  be  two  men  to  guard 
and  feed  the  fire.  We  drew  lots, 
and  I  was  in  the  second  watch. 


That  matter  being  arranged,  the 
men  stretched  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  every  one  but  myself 
and  the  two  who  formed  the  first 
fire  watch  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


X. 


BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 


I  WAS  tired  enough  to  sleep,  but 
sleep  would  not  come  to  me ;  and 
rather  than  toss  about,  I  rose,  and 
walked  away  from  the  fire  and  the 
sleepers  to  the  shore.  The  tide 
was  coming  in,  and  the  weather 
had  cleared,  but  there  was  no 
light  on  the  waters.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  hour  or  so  the 
moon  would  rise,  and  I  thought 
that  I  would  wait  for  it — for  what 
particular  reason  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  came  into  my  head,  and 
the  good  Lord  put  it  there,  per- 
haps. 

Being  by  myself  alone,  the  fancy 
came  upon  me  that  I  was  the  only 
man  left  in  the  world.  I  could 
hear  no  sound  but  the  soft  lapping 
of  the  waves  as  they  rolled  in 
shore,  as  they  had  rolled  on  this 
self-same  spot  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  and  as  they 
would  roll  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands more,  till  they  rolled  into 
eternity.  We  get  thoughts  now 
and  again  that  we  cannot  plumb, 
and  cannot  take  the  measure  of. 
If  I  were  to  set  down  the  notions 
that  came  into  my  head  as  I  walk- 
ed up  and. down  that  solemn  shore, 
you  would  hardly  believe  I  was  not 
drawing  on  my  imagination.  I 
thought  that  the  world  was  dead,  that 
light  was  gone  out  of  it  for  ever  and 


ever,  that  it  would  be  always  night, 
world  without  end,  and  that  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  would  never  shine 
again.  I  stopped  and  listened  to 
the  waves  till  to  my  fevered  fancy 
they  spoke  a  language  that  I  could 
understand  ;  and  as  I  stood  still  to 
listen  to  the  unspoken  words,  which 
made  me  shudder,  so  awful  were  the 
suggestions  they  conveyed,  the  fear 
came  upon  me  that  if  I  did  not  move, 
and  move  quickly,  I  should  be 
turned  into  stone,  with  ears  to  hear, 
and  eyes  to  see,  but  with  all  power 
of  motion  gone  for  ever.  Then, 
as  I  forced  myself  to  pace  the 
shore,  the  waves  again  whispered 
to  me,  asking  me  to  join  them,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  everything ;  but 
I  flung  away  the  temptation,  and 
cried,  *  Never,  never,  never  !'  and 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice,  as  if  it  were  some  strange 
monster  that  was  speaking,  and 
not  myself.  And  then  came  other 
fancies.  Shadows  formed  them- 
selves into  the  semblance  of  places 
I  was  familiar  with,  into  the  shapes 
of  men  and  women  I  had  known. 
I  saw  them  so  plainly  that  at  first 
I  believed  them  to  be  real.  There 
rose  the  little  cottage  at  Brixton, 
with  'Beecroft  Mariner'  over  the 
window,  and  my  mother  standing 
at  the  door  looking  down  the  street 
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for  me;  that  picture  faded  and 
melted  into  another;  I  and  the 
child  Mabel  were  together,  I  hold- 
ing a  shell  to  her  ear,  and  she 
gazing  in  pleasant  wonder  into  my 
shadowy  face  ;  then  came  that  vil- 
lain Druce,  and  with  him  a  dark 
mist  of  blood  before  my  eyes,  which 
blotted  out  the  pictures  and  put 
an  end  to  them.  I  shook  myself 
roughly,  and  turned  aside,  to  meet 
other  fancies.  About  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  left  was  a  high  sand- 
rock,  and  as  I  turned  towards  it,  I 
saw  three  old  women,  for  all  the 
world  like  witches,  with  pointed 
chins,  and  with  crooked  saplings 
in  their  hands.  They  were  point- 
ing with  their-  long  bony  fingers  at 
something  that  lay  at  their  feet.  I 
had  once  seen  three  witches  in  a 
play,  dancing  round  a  caldron, 
and  these  were  like  them.  I  wait- 
ed for  the  fire  to  spurt  up  from  the 
ground,  and  for  themselves  to  com- 
mence/ to  dance  ;  but  they  stood 
quite  still  and  motionless,  bending 
towards  each  other,  so  that  their 
chins  almost  touched.  I  made  a 
few  steps  forwards — slowly  and 
cautiously,  for  I  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  creatures  might  be 
living  on  these  wild  shores,  and  I 
own  to  being  scared — and  I  dis- 
covered that  the  three  old  witches 
were  three  bits  of  scrubby  twig 
sticking  up  out  of  the  sand  rock. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock 
I  saw  what  startled  me  in  real 
earnest,  and  well-nigh  took  my 
senses  away.  A  faint  light  in  the 
sky  far  away  over  the  waters  de- 
noted that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  moon  would  rise. 
Among  the  low  rocks  which  I  was 
overlooking,  and  against  which  the 


waves  broke  in  white  foam,  now 
covering  them  entirely,  now  leav- 
ing them  half  bare,  millions  of  great 
serpents  were  fighting  and  curling 
their  ugly  bodies  together,  engaged 
in  the  deadly  purpose  of  strangling 
the  life  out  of  each  other.  Every 
wave  that  rolled  in  shore  brought 
their  long  brown  bodies — so  long, 
that  there  was  no  saying  where  they 
began  and  where  they  ended — near 
to  the  shore,  where  they  madly  bit, 
and  fought,  and  struggled ;  and 
every  wave  that  went  out  sucked 
them  from  my  sight ;  but  the 
seething,  hissing  water  plainly  pro- 
claimed that  the  desperate  fight 
was  continued  beneath  the  wayes. 
If  I  had  been  in  my  right  senses  I 
should  have  known  instantly — 
having  seen  such  things  in  other 
places — that  what  I  was  looking 
on  was  sea-weed  that  had  grown 
in  great  strong  masses  among  the 
rocks,  and  was  eternally  tossed  and 
whirled  hither  and  thither  fantasti- 
cally by  the  action  of  the  waves ; 
but  I  was  in  so  nervous  a 
condition  that  my  imagination  co- 
loured everything  before  my  eyes, 
and  made  it  different  from  what  it 
was. 

Knowing  that,  if  I  wished  to 
keep  my  reason,  I  must  school  my- 
self into  a  calmer  state,  I  sat  down 
on  a  rock,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  myself  a  chance  of  sleeping. 
My  tired  body,  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity, may  have  slept,  but  my 
mind  was  so  excited  by  recent 
events  that  no  effort  on  my  part 
could  soothe  or  quiet  it.  Every 
moment  a  new  picture  presented 
itself.  I  had  given  no  thought  to 
the  tide  coming  in,  and  it  was  the 
rising  of  the  waters  that,  after  the 
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lapse  of  I  know  not  how  many 
minutes,  aroused  my  body  to  con- 
sciousness. At  that  moment  I  was 
enacting  in  my  dreams  the  scene 
of  the  burial  of  my  poor  little  Bob. 
The  men  were  standing  around  the 
grave  with  the  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  arid  I  was  speaking 


from  what  I  remembered   of  the 
service  for  the  dead  : 

'  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,'  saith  the  Lord  :  *  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  Me, 
shall  never  die.' 
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WITH  these  words  very  clear  in 
my  mind  I  woke — to  find  that  the 
moon  had  risen  and  that  the  tide 
was  coming  in  fast.  Straight  be- 
fore me,  stretching  almost  from  my 
feet,  was  a  long  rippling  line  of 
light  on  the  sea,  with  the  stars 
shining  and  playing  in  it — a  beau- 
tiful and  familiar  sight.  But  it  was 
not  the  glittering  line  of  light  on 
the  sea,  nor  the  shining  of  the 
stars,  nor  the  creeping  of  the  waves 
against  my  legs,  that  made  me 
leap  to  my  feet  with  something  in 
my  throat  that  might  have  been  a 
scream,  if  it  had  not  frozenjbefore  it 
reached  my  lips.  Floating  on  the 
water,  straight  before  me,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  flashing  diamond 
lights,  was  a  spar,  with  a  body 
lashed  to  it.  I  could  not  distin- 
guish whether  it  was  man,  woman, 
or  child ;  but  I  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  spar,  as  it  floated  slowly 
ashore,  was  being  sucked  in  the 
direction  of  the  sunken  rocks, 
against  which,  when  it  reached 
them,  it  must  surely  be  dashed  to 
splinters.  I  did  not  wait  to  see 
more.  I  ran  like  mad  to  the  fire, 
where  the  two  men  were  on 
watch. 


'  Where's  the  rope  ?'  I  cried. 
1  Where's  the  rope  ?' 

They  stared  at  me,  and,  thinking 
I  had  gone  crazed,  laid  hands  on 
me. 

'  For  the  Lord's  sake,  don't  stop 
me  !'  I  said.  *  Where's  the  rope  ? 
There's  a  spar  in  the  water,  with  a 
body  lashed  to  it,  and  it  will  be 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks, 
if  we  don't  save  it !  There  isn't  a 
moment  to  lose  !' 

My  earnestness  drove  the  truth 
into  their  souls,  and  they  became 
as  excited  as  myself.  Without 
more  ado,  they  roused  the  men 
who  were  sleeping,  and  we  all 
raced  wildly  to  the  beach,  dragging 
after  us  the  rope  which  by  good 
luck  had  been  put  into  the  boat 
from  The  Rising  Sun  •  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I  was 
standing  with  one  end  of  the  rope 
round  my  body,  and  the  other  end 
held  by  my  mates.  The  next  mo- 
ment I  was  in  the  sea,  swimming 
towards  the  spar.  As  I  neared  it, 
I  saw,  by  the  trailing  of  fair  hair  in 
the  water,  that  the  body  was  that  of 
a  girl,  and  I  called  out — insanely 
enough,  I  must  confess,  for  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  must  have  con- 
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vinced  me  that  she  could  not  be 
conscious — 

'  Keep  up  your  heart,  my  dear, 
keep  up  your  heart !' 

Of  course  she  did  not  answer  me. 
There  she  lay,  motionless,  with  her 
white  face  to  the  moon.  The  chill 
of  the  water  was  nothing  to  the 
chill  that  stole  upon  my  heart 
when,  reaching  the  spar,  I  recog- 
nised the  face  of  the  child. 

'My  God!'  I  groaned.  '  'Tis 
my  Bob's  friend,  little  Pearl !' 


I  slung  the  rope  round  the  spar, 
and  throwing  my  arm  over  it,  was 
drawn  ashore  by  my  mates,  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  treacherous 
rocks.  Then,  kneeling  on  the  beach, 
I  unlashed  the  body,  and  heard  my 
mates  asking  in  whispers  whether 
she  was  dead. 

Ay,  she  was  dead,  poor  little 
darling,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  sight  of  the  dear  inno- 
cent child  lying  on  the  sand,  white 
and  cold  and  still,  made  babies  of 
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us  all,  and  the  tears  ran  down  our 
beards. 

'  Come/  said  one,  more  practical 
than  the  others,  *  what  are  we  stand- 
ing like  this  for  ?  There  may  still 
be  life  in  the  little  thing.  At  all 
events  we  are  going  to  try  if  there 
isn't.' 

It  was  like  an  angel's  voice  speak- 
ing to  us.  With  Pearl  in  my  arms, 
I  walked  swiftly  to  the  fire. 

1  Mates/  I  said  as  I  laid  her  with 
her  feet  to  the  fire, '  if  you've  never 
prayed  before,  pray  now.  If  we  can 
save  the  life  of  this  dear  angel,  it  will 
surely  be  a  sign  that  the  Lord  will 
be  merciful  to  us  in  other  ways. 
You,  Starley,  and  you,  James  Bow- 
den,  kneel  down  and  help  me.  You 
are  fathers  of  children,  and  you  will 
deal  by  this  little  one  as  if  it  were 
one  of  your  own.  Nay,  my  lads, 
stand  aside ;  three  of  us  will  be 
enough.  And  if  there  is  a  drop  of 
rum  or  brandy  among  you,  which 
you  intended  to  keep  to  yourself, 
hand  it  over,  for  charity's  sake.' 

With  a  face  that  rivalled  the 
bright  glow  of  the  fire  in  redness, 
the  most  careless  and  drunken 
fellow  in  our  crew,  Tom  Wren, 
pulled  a  flask  of  spirits  from  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  placed  it 
on  the  ground. 

'Bravo,  Tom  Wren/  said  I, 
'  and  thank  you,  my  lad.  There 
is  not  much  I'll  not  forgive  you 
for  this.' 

Tenderly,  and  with  reverence, 
we  commenced  our  task  of  en- 
deavouring to  bring  life  into  the 
unconscious  body,-  and  those 
whose  assistance  was  not  needed 
stood  apart  watching  us,  with 
their  hearts  and  souls  in  their 
eyes,  and  some  of  them  prayed,  I 


am  sure.  Around  the  little  girl's 
neck  was  an  oilskin  bag,  so  securely 
fastened  that  the  water  had  not 
been  able  to  get  to  the  contents. 
This  was  the  first  thing  I  removed 
from  her,  and  Tom  Wren,  opening 
the  bag,  called  out  that  there  were 
books  inside.  Patiently,  and  with 
all  the  gentle  skill  we  could  com- 
mand, we  pursued  our  task,  with 
Heaven  on  our  side;  for  we  had 
not  been  at  work  half  an  hour,  when 
Starley,  with  his  ear  to  the  child's 
heart,  screamed,  like  a  man  in  a 
frenzy  : 

*  Her  heart  beats  !  She  lives, 
she  lives  !' 

'  No  noise,  no  noise  !'  I  cried, 
as  the  men  began  to  huzzah ;  '  you 
might  frighten  the  life  out  of  her. 
Fall  on  your  knees  rather,  and 
thank  the  Lord  in  silence  for  His 
mercy.  Ah,  my  girl !  If  I  had 
been  so  blessed  with  Bob,  and  if 
the  two  of  you  had  lived  ! ' 

The  eyelids  quivered,  and  slowly 
unclosed;  and,  with  a  faint  sigh, 
closed  again. 

I  mixed  some  water  with  brandy, 
and  placed  it  to  her  lips. 

<  Drink,  my  child/  I  said. 

She  drank  gratefully,  and  ate  a 
little  biscuit  I  soaked  for  her.  We 
continued  our  task  until  the  blood 
began  to  circulate  freely,  and  then 
she  opened  her  eyes  again,  and 
gazed  before  her  with  a  vacant 
wonder  in  her  face. 

'Pearl/  I  said,  in  a  whisper, 
with  my  face  to  her  lips,  '  do  you 
know  me  ?' 

She  raised  her  weak  arms,  and 
I  placed  them  round  my  neck. 
She  lay  in  my  lap,  restored  to  life, 
with  the  warm  blood  flowing  through 
her  veins. 
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'  Do  you  remember  little  Bob  ?'  I 
whispered  again. 

*  Bob  !'  she  replied,  after  a  pause, 
and  speaking  very  slowly  and  softly. 
'Where  is  dear  Bob?     Oh!   I  have 
been  so  cold,  and  it  is  so  warm  here. 
Yes,  mother,  I  won't  forget     God 
protect  those  who  are  sailing  on  the 
sea  !     Oh,  the  cruel,  cruel  sea  !     I 
want  to  go  to  sleep.     May  I  go  to 
sleep  ?' 

'Yes,  my  child.' 

All  the  men  bent  over  us  with 
tender  wistful  looks,  and  some  ven- 
tured to  touch  her  face  softly  with 
their  lips.  I  did  not  restrain  them. 
She  seemed  to  sleep,  but  conscious- 
ness had  not  yet  quite  deserted  her; 
and  presently  her  lips  moved,  and 
.she  murmured  dreamily,  in  her 
sweet  child  voice,  the  dear  familiar 
prayer  :  *  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven ' 

At  these  holy  words,  falling  soft- 
ly and  sweetly  from  one  who  had 
been  so  providentially  snatched 
from  death,  and  who  was  now  float- 
ing into  a  heavenly  sleep,  the 
thoughts  of  every  man  present  flew 
back  to  the  days  of  his  childhood. 

*  Our  Father  which  art  in  Hea- 
ven,' said  Tom  Wren,  in  an  awe- 
struck tone;  and  we  all  repeated 
the  words  solemnly. 

1  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,'  con- 
tinued the  child,  more  softly  and 
dreamily  still. 

'  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,'  Tom 
Wren  repeated,  and  we  followed 
him. 

Silence  ensued.  Exhausted  na- 
ture was  struggling  for  supremacy, 
and  between  every  word  the  child 
thereafter  murmured  there  was  a 
pause  of  a  moment  or  two. 


'  Thy — kingdom — come.' 

'  Thy  kingdom  come,'  said  we, 
with  clasped  hands,  and  our  heads 
bent  in  reverence. 

'  Thy  will — be  done— on  earth.' 

'  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth.' 

1  As  it  is — as  it  is — in  Heaven.' 

'  As  it  is  in  Heaven.' 

And  with  these  last  words,  so 
softly  uttered  that  they  died  away 
like  an  angel's  whisper  the  moment 
they  reached  her  lips,  Pearl  turned 
slightly  in  my  arms,  so  that  her  face 
was  hidden  on  my  breast,  and,  with 
her  arms  still  clasped  about  my 
neck,  fell  into  a  calm  and  peaceful 
sleep. 

Tom  Wren,  stooping  over  us, 
his  shadow  stretching  behind  him 
like  a  weird  fantastic  monster, 
waited  for  a  moment  or  so,  and 
then  saying,  '  World  without  end. 
Amen !'  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping. 

*  Hush,  my  lad !'  I  whispered, 
with  my  finger  to  my  lips ;  '  you'll 
wake  her.' 

He  checked  himself  suddenly, 
and  sobbed,  '  God  bless  her,  and 
you,  and  all  of  us !  Good-night, 
mate.' 

'  Good-night,  my  lad.  Go  you, 
and  rest.  There's  work  before  us 
to-morrow.' 

He  crept  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire,  his  monstrous  shadow 
shrinking  and  melting  in  the 
deeper  gloom  as  he  stole  softly 
away ;  and,  lying  down,  he  with  the 
others  soon  were  sleeping.  After 
a  time  I,  too,  slept ;  and  the  stars 
shone  on  a  band  of  shipwrecked 
weary  men,  on  whom  a  blessing 
had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  little 
child. 
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THE  land  on  which  we  had  found 
refuge  was  an  island,  and  the  waters 
round  about,  fortunately  for  us, 
were  a  favourite  mustering-ground 
for  seals.  On  the  day  following 
our  landing,  my  first  duty,  as  chief 
of  the  party,  was  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  a  place  we  were  shipwrecked 
on,  and  what  chances  of  escape 
were  open  to  us.  A  brief  recon- 
noitre convinced  me  that  this  would 
be  a  work  of  days.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  re- 
sources of  the  island,  and  I  selected 
two  of  the  steadiest  of  the  crew  to 
accompany  me  in  my  explorations, 
and  told  the  main  body  of  men  that 
we  should  be  absent  for  probably  a 
week.  Before  doing  this  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  that  those  I  left  behind 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing food.  The  rocks  and  shore 
abounded  in  shell-fish,  and  Tom 
Wren  had  already  succeeded  in 
snaring  a  dozen  or  so  birds,  spurred 
on  thereto,  as  I  rightly  enough 
divined,  by  a  desire  to  obtain 
something  palatable  and  tasty  for 
little  Pearl.  He,  having  prepared 
the  birds,  was  roasting  them  before 
the  fire,  while  I  was  engaged  giving 
the  men  instructions  as  to  their  con- 
duct and  proceedings.  Having 
been  appointed  commander,  I  was 
resolved,  for  all  our  sakes,  to  en- 
force some  kind  of  discipline.  I 
hesitated  as  to  whom  I  should 
delegate  the  command  while  I  was 
away,  and  my  choice  fell  on  the 
oldest  man  in  the  company,  James 
Bowden.  I  placed  in  his  hands 


the  list  of  names  I  had  written 
down  on  the  previous  night.  He 
stared  at  it,  with  puzzled  looks, 
and  shaded  his  eyes,  and  turned 
the  paper  round,  and  upside  down. 

'  Can't  read,  perhaps?'  said  I. 

'  Right  you  arc,  skipper,'  he  re- 
plied. 

I  took  the  paper  from  him,  and 
looked  from  one  to  another;  and 
in  a  comically  sheepish  way  every 
man  in  the  company  strove  to 
evade  my  eye. 

James  Bowden  gave  a  consola- 
tory chuckle. 

*  They're  all  in  the  same  boat, 
skipper,'  said  he.  '  You're  the  only 
scholar  among  us.' 

Pearl,  naturally  weak  and  low 
after  her  long  peril  in  the  sea, 
was  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
dry  moss.  A  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  : 

'  You  can  read,  Pearl?'  I  asked. 

She  nodded,  '  Yes.' 

'  Then  I  appoint  you  commander 
in  my  absence,  and  you,  Bowden, 
her  lieutenant.  Men,  I  place  our 
little  girl  in  your  charge,  and  you  in 
hers.' 

A  flush  of  pleasure  came  into 
Pearl's  cheek,  and  I  saw  by  the 
men's  faces  that  I  had  done  the 
right  thing.  The  precise  kind  of 
moral  restraint  required  by  the 
men  was  now  supplied  through 
their  affections,  and  I  was  satis- 
fied that  all  would  go  well  during 
my  absence. 

Before  the  week  was  out,  I  had 
convinced  m.ysel  that,  so  far  as 
depended  upon  ourselves,  there 
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was  no  hope.  Our  boat  was  gone, 
and  our  tools  consisted  of  but  two 
or  three  small  knives,  such  as  sailors 
use  for  the  cutting-up  of  tobacco, 
practically  useless  in  any  endeavour 
to  build  a  boat.  Our  only  chance 
lay  in  the  prospect  of  our  sighting 
a  vessel,  and  contriving  to  make 
known  our  desperate  condition.  I 
directed  a  fire  to  be  lighted  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  point  of  land 
near  to  the  sea ;  there  was  plenty 
of  wood  about,  and  an  immense 
pile  of  young  saplings  and  branches 
was  gradually  made,  with  which  the 
fire  was  continually  fed.  All  pre- 
cautions in  our  power  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  heavy  rains  from 
flooding  and  extinguishing  the  fire, 
and  we  were  so  far  successful  that 
for  years  it  was  kept  blazing ;  faint 
as  the  hope  of  rescue  grew  as 
season  after  season,  passed  over 
our  heads,  it  was  never  entirely 
deadened.  By  my  use  of  the 
words,  *  for  years,'  you  will  under- 
stand that  a  good  slice  of  our  lives 
was  passed  in  this  prison. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a 
detailed  record  of  our  experiences 
during  this  sad  time.  Space  will 
not  permit  of  it;  and  if  it  did,  and 
I  were  pressed  to  set  them  down, 
I  should  be  fearful  of  commencing 
the  task,  knowing  I  have  not  the 
ability  to  write  another  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Only  what  I  conceive  to 
belong  to  the  proper  course  of  my 
own  selfish  story  will  be  here  nar- 
rated. 

The  island  was  rich  in  forest- 
land,  and  for  eight  months  of  the 
year  the  climate  was  good ;  during 
the  other  four  months  it  rained  as 
it  only  can  rain  in  those  latitudes ; 
and  this  was  our  most  miserable 


time.  In  the  summer  the  foliage 
was  beautiful  and  luxuriant,  and 
many  exquisite  flowers  grew  of 
whose  names  we  were  ignorant. 
The  woods  abounded  in  birds,  not 
difficult  to  snare,  and  the  sea  pro- 
vided us  with  fish.  Seals  we  caught 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  we  desired, 
and  many  a  desperate  fight  we  had 
with  them.  At  certain  periods  they 
wandered  in  the  forests,  and  we 
heard  them  roaring  there  in  the 
nights.  They  never  attacked  us ; 
but  were  oftentimes  too  zealous  in 
their  defence  to  be  pleasant.  We 
found  fresh  water  in  the  creeks. 

We  had,  therefore,  good  reason 
to  be  grateful;  and  but  that  we 
were  shut  in  a  prison,  with  a  strong 
and  natural  yearning  upon  us  to 
mix  with  our  fellow-men,  we  might 
have  led  a  fairly  pleasant  life. 
Some  had  wives  and  children  in 
dear  old  England,  and  the  thought 
that  they  would  never  see  them 
again  was  maddening.  As  for  my- 
self, I  was  utterly  alone  in  the 
world.  Wife  and  child  dead ;  my 
old  mother  also,  doubtless,  dead, 
and  reproaching  me  in  her  last  days 
for  my  cruelty  and  injustice — it  was 
a  bitter  thought  that — life  was  value- 
less to  me,  except  in  so  far  as  that 
life  is  sweet  to  all  men.  If  it  were 
sweet  to  me,  it  was  a  sweet  misery. 
We  were  the  only  human  creatures 
on  the  island.  Our  numbers  grew 
gradually  less  as  time  progressed, 
and  the  sense  of  loneliness  which 
oppressed  us  was  terrible  to  bear. 

I  come  back  now  to  the  regu- 
lar course  of  my  story.  When 
I  returned  from  my  explora- 
tion of  the  island,  little  Pearl 
had  entirely  regained  her  health, 
and  had  firmly  established  her 
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position  as  queen  of  the  small 
colony.  Every  man  in  the  crew 
worshipped  her,  and  would  have 
laid  down  his  lite  for  her.  As  for 
Tom  Wren,  he  was  not  happy  out 
of  her  sight,  and  he  followed  her 
about  as  a  faithful  dog  does  its 
master. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  Pearl 
said  to  me,  on  the  day  of  my  return; 
and  she  placed  the  list  of  names  in 
my  hand.  'Read  them  over.' 

I  read  through  the  names. 

'Well,'  she  continued,  'when  I 
call  them  over,  as  I  do  every  day, 
and  the  men  all  say,  "  Ay,  ay, 
Queen  Pearl!"  or  "Ay,  ay, 
Fairy  Pearl !" — I  like  Fairy  best, 
I  think — when  I  call  the  names 
over,  there  is  one  that  never  an- 
swers. He  is  missing,  and  I  want 
to  find  him.' 

Something  in  her  voice  struck 
upon  my  soul  like  the  vibration  of 
a  dear  and  familiar  tone  in  the 
time  gone  by.  I  gazed  upon  the 
little  maid  almost  in  fear ;  her  clear 
blue  eyes  gazed  frankly  into  mine, 
and  she  nestled  closer  to  me. 

'  But  we'll  talk  presently  of  him} 
she  said,  taking  hold  of  my  rough 
fingers,  and  playing  with  them. 
'  There's  something  else  first.  You 
saved  my  life,  Daddy  Beecroft.' 

'  I  was  the  first  who  saw  you  in 
the  water,  my  little  maid,'  I  re- 
sponded, 'and  I  did  what  any  of 
the  others  would  have  done.' 

'But  you  saved  my  life — you? 
she  persisted.  '  Only  you,  and  I 
am  glad.  I  have  heard  all  about 
it.  You  tied  a  rope  round  your 
waist,  and  swam  out  to  me.  You 
might  have  been  drowned  yourself. 
And  Tom  Wren  says  you  were  cry- 
ing when  you  thought  I  was  dead.' 


'  They  all  did'the  same,  the  good 
fellows.  We  didn't  want  to  lose 
you,  little  one.  My  mates  have 
been  trying  to  make  me  out  better 
than  I  am.' 

'  They  are  fond  of  you,'  said  the 
child,  '  and  so  am  I.  Will  you  let 
me  kiss  you  ?' 

'  Surely,  my  child.' 

She  kissed  me,  and  the  con- 
versation was  continued  with  her 
arm  round  my  neck. 

'  You  must  kiss  me,'  she  said. 

I  had  done  so  already,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  I  kissed  her  again. 

'  I  was  afraid,'  she  said,  casting 
down  her  eyes,  '  that  you  mightn't 
like  to.' 

'How  did  such  a  thought  get 
into  your  head,  little  one  ?'  I  asked 
tenderly. 

'  On  that  dark  night,  on  the  ship, 
when  you  spoke  to  poor  little  Bob 
and  me ' 

A  sob  broke  from  me. 

f  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,'  she 
said,  in  the  sweetest  tone  of  child- 
like compassion ;  '  I  want  you  to 
love  me,  and  I'll  do  all  I  can — all 
I  can  !  You  remember  that  dread- 
ful dark  night  when  you  spoke  to 
dear  little  Bob  and  me  ?' 

'Too  well,'  I  groaned;  'too 
well !' 

'  You  cared  only  to  kiss  dear  Bob 
then,  and  I  thought  you  mightn't 
like  to  kiss  me  now.' 

'Bob  was  my  little  boy,  Pearl — 
my  child,  that  I  had  been  hunting 
for  all  over  the  world.  You  are 
not  old  enough  to  understand  the 
story,  my  dear;  and  if  you  were, 
I  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  you.' 

'  I  understand  a  good  deal,'  she 
said  gravely.  '  There,  now,  you 
are  crying  !  So  have  I  cried,  for 
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poor  mother.  Oh,  she  was  so  good 
— so  good  !  I  knew  that  poor  little 
Bob  was  your  little  boy— the  men 
told  me.  Come  with  me.' 

She  unloosed  her  arm  from  my 
neck,  and  rose  and  took  my  hand. 
I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  visit  my 
child's  grave,  and  Pearl  led  me  now 
towards  it.  Had  I  visited  it  alone, 
I  should  have  thought  that  an  angel 
had  come  down  from  Heaven  in  the 
night,  and  had  worked  wonders  to 
rejoice  and  console  me.  An  angel, 
indeed,  had  smiled  upon  it.  It  was 
a  bed  of  flowers ;  a  rude  fence  was 
round  it,  and  at  the  head  was  a 
cross  formed  of  sweet -smelling 
wood,  with  flowers  entwined  about 
it.  I  knelt  by  the  grave,  and  shed 
tears  of  grateful  joy. 

'Can  you  guess  who  did  it?' 
asked  Pearl  wistfully. 

'  Yes,  my  child ;  it  was  you. 
God  bless  you  !' 

'  No,  not  me  alone.    Tom  Wren 

*  found  the  wood— doesn't  it  smell 

sweet? — and  built  the  fence,  and 

I  put  the  flowers  there.     He  cut 

the  cross,  too.' 

I  saw  Tom  Wren  in  the  distance, 
and  I  went  towards  him,  and  wrung 
his  hand. 

1  Thank  you,  Tom,'  I  said, '  from 
my  heart.' 

He  nodded,  and  replied,  *  I  did 
it  for  her.  She's  not  human,  like 
us.  She's  an  angel.'  Tom  Wren's 
eyes  were  wonderfully  bright,  and 
he  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper.  I 
thought  his  manner  was  some- 
what strange,  but  Pearl  was  wait- 
ing for  me  to  rejoin  her,  and  I  left 
him. 

*  We  will  keep  it  always  like  this,' 
said  Pearl.  'Bob  likes  it,  I  am 
sure,  and  is  glad,  though  we  can't 


see  him.  When  we  die,  we  don't 
die  quite— mother  told  me  so,  often. 
We  come  together  by  and  by, 
don't  we  ?' 

*  So  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
dear  child.' 

*  And  you  do  believe  it  ?     I  do.' 
'  I  do  believe  it,  dear  child.' 

'  And  so  does  Tom  Wren  now. 
He  never  did  so  before,  he  says. 
Then  I  shall  see  ray  own  dear 
mother  again,  and  shall  tell  her 
how  good  you  have  been  to  me — 
though  she  knows  ! — and  dear  little 
Bob  too ;  and  we  shall  all  talk  of 
that  dreadful  dark  night  when  I 
was  thrown  into  the  sea — but  it 
won't  be  dark  up  there,  among  the 
stars.  When  mother  was  alive,  I 
used  to  dream  I  heard  the  angels 
singing,  and  if  I  woke  up,  I  was 
sure  to  see  mother  leaning  over  the 
bed,  and  singing  softly.  That  is 
what  used  to  bring  the  angels  into 
my  head.  Don't  cry.  I  want  to 
beg  something  very,  very  particular 
of  you.' 

'  Say  on,  my  dear.     There's  no- 
thing I  can  refuse  you.' 

*  That  is  good  of  you,'  she  said, 
with  little   pauses   between   each 
sentence.     '  You  won't  be  angry,  I 
hope.     Bob  is  dead.' 
'  Ay,  my  child.' 

'And  it  may  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  you  see  him  again. 
Though  he  sees  you,  you  know  ! 
And  Bob's  mother  is  dead.' 
1  Alas,  yes,  my  child  !' 
1  My  mother,  too.  Then,  don't 
you  see,'  she  whispered,  with  her 
lips  close  to  my  neck,  'that  we 
belong  to  each  other  ?  I  have  no 
mother  now,  and  Bob  is  gone. 
Will  you  let  me  be  your  child  ?  I 
do  so  want  to— for  Bob's  sake  !' 
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What  could  I  say  but  that  I 
would  look  upon  the  little  maid  as 
my  child?  and  the  contract  was 
sealed  with  kisses. 

<  I  shall  call  you  Daddy  Beecroft,' 
said  Pearl,  '  and  you  must  some- 
times call  me  your  little  daughter. 
Bob  hears  us,  and  mother  too,  so 
you  mustn't  break  your  promise.  I 
have  a  father  now  !  I  never  had 
one  before.  Now,  put  your  mouth 

to    mine No,    no,   your   lips! 

That's  right.  I  like  being  kissed.  I 
am  your  little  daughter,  and  you  are 
my  father.  Mother  must  be  glad. 
Shall  we  be  here  all  our  lives  ?  Mr. 
Bowden  says  that  no  ships  ever 
pass  this  way,  and  that  we  shall 
live  and  die  here.  Then  I  shall 
grow  up  to  be  a  woman,  and  you 
will  all  be  old  men — how  strange 
it  will  be  !  Never  mind,  I  will 
take  care  of  you.  But  I  mustn't 
forget  about  something  else.  You 
put  all  the  men  in  my  charge,'— 
she  spoke  now  with  a  very  busi- 
ness-like air — '  and  there's  the  one 
I've  not  seen,  and  who  never  an- 
swers. He  is  missing,  the  others 
say.' 

*  Who    is    that    one,    my   little 
daughter?' 

*  Ah,  how  nice  it  is  to  hear  you 
speak  like  that !    And  I  like  your 
voice,  too.     But  you  can  read,  and 
the  others  can't.    Have  you  read 
Cinderella  ?' 

*  Yes,  little  one.' 

'Would    you    like    to   read    it 
again  ?' 

'  I  should — old  as  I  am.' 
I  noticed  then  that  she  had 
round  her  neck  the  little  oilskin 
bag  which  I  had  removed  from  her 
when  I  unlashed  her  from  the 
spar,  and  I  remembered  that  Tom 


Wren  had  called  out  that  it  con- 
tained books. 

'I've  got  it  here,'  she  said, 
touching  the  bag  lightly.  'And 
another  book,  too.  Mother  tied 
them  round  my  neck  that  dark  night 
— my  spelling-book,  you  know. 
Isn't  Cinderella  beautiful?  It's  all 
true,  every  bit  of  it.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  a  prince  here  one  day. 
Oh,  dear  !  If  we  could  get  a  pump- 
kin, and  turn  it  into  a  ship  !  I 
shall  look  about  the  forest  for  a 
good  fairy.  There  are  some,  I 
know ;  and  I  must  go  all  by  my- 
self—all by  myself — or  she'll  not 
come.  Then  everything  will  be 
right.  No,  not  everything' — her 
eyes  overflowed — '  the  fairy  couldn't 
bring  mother  and  Bob  to  life.  Only 
God  could  do  that.' 

I  let  her  prattle  on  without  in- 
terruption. There  was  a  strange 
fascination  in  her  voice,  and  but 
that  the  circumstances  were  differ- 
ent, I  might  have  fancied  it 
was  Mabel,  my  wife,  speaking  to 
me,  as  she  used  to  do  as  a  child  in 
the  old  cottage  at  Brixton.  After 
a  little  while,  however,  I  recalled 
Pearl's  wandering  thoughts  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

'  About  this  man  who  is  missing, 
my  child.  Who  is  he  ?' 

'  Mr.  Fairley,'  she  answered. 
I  remembered  that  that  was 
the  man  who  had  danced  so 
wildly  round  the  fire  when  it  was 
first  lighted,  and  who  had  so 
strangely  disappeared  when  I  was 
calling  over  the  names.  Now,  in 
my  calmer  mood,  I  remembered, 
also,  that  that  was  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  my 
gold  on  the  gold-fields,  and  who 
had  run  away  with  it.  His  appear- 
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ance  answered  exactly  to  the  de- 
scription I  had  received  of  him.  It 
was  because  he  had  stolen  my  gold 
that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  me  face 
to  face.  But  I  could  afford  to 
forgive  him  for  the  theft.  Of  what 
value  now  was  gold  to  men  in  our 
situation?  If  he  had  the  stolen 
money  about  him,  he  was  welcome 
to  it.  All  animosity  towards  him 
with  reference  to  his  knavery  had 
died  away. 

But  I  resolved  to  search  for  him, 
and  I  did,  believing  myself  to  be 
in  some  way  accountable  for  him, 
as  commander  of  the  crew.  I  found 
him  after  a  time,  living  by  himself 


in  the  forest;  but  he  so  per- 
sistently avoided  me,  flying  at 
my  approach,  and  hiding  his  face 
from  me,  that  I  ceased  to  fol- 
low him.  I  directed  my  mates 
to  keep  a  watch  upon  him,  and  to 
see  that  he  did  not  want  food ;  and 
I  kept  his  secret,  and  did  not  let 
them  know  he  was  a  thief. 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  sum- 
mer came  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty. 
The  fire  on  the  hill  was  kept  blaz- 
ing, but  we  never  saw  a  ship,  al- 
though a  strict  look-out  was  kept 
day  and  night.  I  was  careful  to 
keep  the  men  well  employed,  know- 
ing that  work  was  the  best  kind  of 
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medicine  for  them ;  but  they  often 
grew  weary  and  disheartened,  more 
or  less  according  to  their  tempera- 
ments and  the  nature  of  their 
thoughts.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  became  as  fond  of  Pearl  as  if  she 
had  been  my  own  child,  and  we 
had  good  reason  to  bless  her  pre- 
sence amongst  us  ;  she  exercised  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  men, 
and  all  sorts  of  pet  names  were 
given  to  her :  Fairy  Pearl,  Queen 
Pearl,  Doctor  Pearl,  and  the  like. 
But  she  was  powerless  to  keep 
Death  from  us  ;  and  the  first  to  go 
was  Ralph  Fortyman.  He  sick- 
ened and  died  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

'We  shall  all  go  one  by  one,' 
whispered  Tom  Wren  to  me.  '  What 
will  Fairy  Pearl  do  when  she  is 
alone  ?' 

'We  must  stand  by  her,  Tom, 
till  the  last.' 

'Ay,'  he  answered, '  till  the  last; 
and  when  I'm  dead,  I'll  watch  over 
her.' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Tom 
had  spoken  strangely,  and,  in- 
deed, his  manner  had  formed  a 
subject  of  much  conversation  be- 
tween me  and  my  mates.  To 
tell  the  truth,  we  believed  he  had 
lost  his  wits ;  but  if  he  was  mad, 
it  was  a  harmless  madness ;  and  so 
long  as  our  Pearl  had  influence 
over  him,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of  from  him.  It  was  not 
alone  Pearl  to  whom  he  had  at- 
tached himself,  and  who  was  fond 
of  his  society.  It  was  known 
amongst  us  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  hours  with  that 
man  of  our  party  who  had  refused 
to  associate  with  us — I  refer  to 
Mr.  Fairley — and  it  was  from  Tom 


that  we  continued  to  learn  of  the 
man's  safety.  But  this  came  to 
an  end  before  the  summer  de- 
parted. I  am  not  likely  ever  to 
forget  the  day  on  which  Tom, 
whispering  stealthily  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  me,  led  the 
way  into  the  forest. 

'  Ralph  Fortyman  was  the  first,' 
he  said,  when  we  were  half  a 
mile  inland.  *  I  will  show  you  the 
second.' 

I  followed  him  for  another 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we  paused 
before  a  rude  shelter,  built  up  with 
branches  of  trees. 

'  Go  in  and  look  at  him, '  said  Tom. 

I  went  into  the  shelter,  and  saw 
a  man  lying  with  his  face  to  the 
earth.  As  I  stooped  over  him, 
Tom  whispered  : 

'  Dead,  mate  !  Stone  dead,  I 
should  say  !  Number  two.' 

It  was  the  man  known  as  Mr. 
Fairley,  whose  face  I  now  turned  to 
the  light.  And  as  I  looked  upon 
that  face,  my  eyes  became  filled 
with  blood,  and  I  shuddered  with 
rage.  No  shadow  of  pity  for  the 
dead  entered  my  breast ;  for,  despite 
his  hair  and  the  change  that  years 
had  made,  I  recognised  in  the  dead 
man  before  me,  Mr.  Druce,  the 
villain  who  had  blasted  my  happi- 
ness. 

'  Dead,  eh  ?'  questioned  Tom. 

'  Ay,  the  black-hearted  scoun- 
drel !'  I  replied.  '  I  know  the  rea- 
son now  why  he  feared  to  meet  me 
face  to  face.' 

I  had  no  sooner  uttered  the 
words  than  I  staggered  as  though 
a  bullet  had  struck  my  heart. 
Tom,  catching  me,  pulled  me  out 
of  the  shelter,  and  gazed  anxiously 
into  my  face. 
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'  What  makes  your  lips  so  white  ?' 
he  inquired,  in  a  frightened  whis- 
per. '  Did  he  die  of  a  fever  ?  You 
mustn't  be  the  next  to  go.  You 
mustn't  be  number  three.  Fairy 
Pearl  loves  you  better  than  she 
loves  me,  and  you  and  I  must  be 
the  last  of  all.' 

'  I  am  well  enough,'  I  managed 
to  utter,  though  how  I  managed 
to  speak  the  words  so  as  to  make 
myself  understood  was  a  marvel, 


for  I  was  almost  choking.  <  It  was 
only  a  spasm.  Pearl  will  miss 
you,  Tom.  You  have  been  too 
long  away  from  her.  Go  to  her; 
I  will  follow  you  soon.  Don't  tell 
the  others  just  yet  what  has  oc- 
curred.' 

Evidently  proud  that  a  confi- 
dence was  established  between  us, 
Tom  nodded  and  walked  away, 
leaving  me  alone  with  the  body  of 
my  dead  enemy. 


XIII. 

LOVE'S  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION. 


Do  you  who  have  thus  far  read 
the  story  of  my  life  divine  the 
reason  of  my  sudden  agony  ?— an 
agony  so  exquisitely  keen  that  I 
doubt  if  it  could  be  excelled  in  the 
unhappy  experience  of  any  man, 
however  terrible  his  lot.  .  Mr. 
Druce  was  here  before  me  •  he  had 
been  a  passenger  in  The  Rising 
Sun ;  my  wife  and  child  were  also 
in  that  ship.  Was  not  the  infer- 
ence as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  ? 

A  black  cloud  fell  upon  my  soul. 
All  goodness,  all  purity,  was  blotted 
out  of  the  world  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

Through  all  my  trouble  and 
misery  I  had  clung,  with  strong 
yearning  hands,  to  the  rock  of 
my  wife's  faithfulness.  Whatever 
of  sweetness  came  into  my  life — 
Heaven  knows  there  was  little 
enough ! — after  my  last  interview 
with  my  mother,  came  to  me 
through  the  light  of  this  belief  in 
Mabel's  innocence  and  purity. 
But  for  that,  my  soul  would  have 
been  wrecked  years  ago.  Better 
if  it  had  been ;  better  if  I  had 
fallen ;  better  if  I  had  died  !  For 


now  the  rock  to  which  I  had  clung, 
and  on  which  grew  flowers  which  had 
brought  a  sad  sweet  consolation  to 
me,  crumbled  away  to  rottenness 
at  the  sight  of  a  dead  man's  face  : 
henceforth  truth  and  virtue  were 
lying  symbols.  The  waters  round 
about  that  rock  had  hitherto  been 
clear  and  bright,  and  in  their  depths 
I  had  seen  mirrored  the  stainless 
soul  of  a  pure  woman,  bringing  to 
me  a  vision  of  heaven  in  the  future. 
Now  the  waters  were  black  and 
turbid,  and  nothing  but  defilement 
and  treachery  were  there. 

I  pressed  my  hands  upon  my 
eyes  and  forehead  to  prevent  my- 
self from  going  mad.  Before  that 
occurred,  I  must  look  once  more 
upon  the  face  of  my  enemy. 

It  lay  before  me,  gray  and  sinful 
even  in  death.  I  had  seen  the 
face  not  more  than  six  times  in  my 
life,  and  each  time  it  had  brought 
a  blight  upon  me ;  but  it  had  never 
been  more  powerful  for  evil  than 
now,  when  the  treacherous  eyes 
lacked  light,  and  the  lying  tongue 
was  dumb.  As  I  gazed  at  it,  faith, 
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hope,  religion,  died  utterly  away, 
and  left  me  a  reckless,  despairing 
man.  What  could  my  wife  have 
seen  in  this  villain  to  cause  her  to 
be  false  to  me  ?  The  basest  and 
meanest  qualities  in  human  nature 
never  had  a  more  fitting  shell  than 
the  carcase  of  this  man,  and  as  I 
spurned  it  with  my  foot  I  reflected 
with  bitterness  that  I  had  not  even 
the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  For  I 
doubted  not  that  if  I  had  met  him 
alive  I  should  have  killed  him,  and 
I  experienced  no  feeling  of  grate- 
fulness that  I  had  been  spared  the 
crime. 

As  I  disturbed  the  body,  a  piece 
of  glittering  metal  on  the  ground 
attracted  me.  I  picked  it  up  ;  it 
was  a  sovereign  ;  and  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  earth  upon  which  the  body 
lay  had  been  newly  turned  over.  I 
pushed  the  inanimate  clay  aside, 
and  scratching  the  earth  with  my 
nails,  I  came  upon  a  treasure  in 
gold.  I  dug  it  up,  and  calculated 
that  the  weight  altogether,  in  rough 
nuggets  and  sovereigns,  could  not 
be  less  than  thirty  pounds.  It 
was  for  this  my  wife  had  betrayed 
me  ;  this  was  the  virtue  she  saw  in 
him.  My  dear  old  mother  was 
right.  Mabel's  heart  was  as  good 
as  gold — no  better;  and  such  a 
poor  thing  as  love  faded  in  its 
glitter.  As  I  ran  my  fingers  through 
the  pile,  I  derived  a  savage  plea- 
sure from  the  reflection  that  the 
worthless  heap  was  mine,  and  in- 
deed a  great  part  of  it  really  did 
belong  to  me.  Had  not  the  villain 
stolen  it  from  me  on  the  gold-fields? 
I  removed  it,  and  buried  it  in  a 
secret  spot;  and  then,  moodily  and 
with  a  changed  heart,  I  walked  to 


our  camp,  where  my  comrades  were. 
Pearl,  seeing  me  approach,  ran  to- 
wards me,  with  a  glad  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  raised  her  face  for  the  ex- 
pected kiss.  From  the  impulse  of 
habit,  more  than  from  any  feeling  of 
affection,  I  stooped,  and  was  about  to 
embrace  her,  when  the  likeness  in 
her  to  my  false  wife  so  jarred  upon 
me  that  I  pushed  her  aside  rough- 
ly, with  something  like  a  curse  upon 
my  lips.  Fair  face,  like  Mabel's  ; 
fair  hair,  like  Mabel's ;  blue  eyes, 
as  hers  were.  Had  the  girl  been 
black  and  ugly  I  might  have  "toler- 
ated her,  although  I  felt  I  was  no 
longer  capable  of  love ;  but  her 
beauty  made  me  loathe  her.  Heaven 
forgive  me  for  my  thoughts  at  that 
time  !  My  heart  was  filled  with 
hatred  towards  all  mankind. 

I  strode  towards  my  compan- 
ions. 

'  A  man  lies  dead  yonder,'  I  said, 
in  a  tone  so  hard  and  morose  that 
they  stared  at  me  in  wonder  and 
dismay.  'Tom  Wren  will  show 
you  his  body.  I  suppose  you  will 
choose  tojburyhim,  though  by  rights 
he  should  be  left  to  rot  where  he 
lies.  But  there's  no  such  thing  as 
justice  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  next 
— if  there  is  one  !  And  look  you, 
I  resign  my  command.  You  may 
look  upon  me  as  dead,  for  I  shall 
never  come  among  you  again  !' 

They  threw  their  arms  about  me, 
saying  I  had  been  a  faithful  friend 
to  them,  and  the  one  upon  whom 
they  most  depended;  but  I  beat 
them  off,  as  much  with  savage  words 
as  with  savage  blows ;  and  as  I  fled 
from  them  into  the  forest,  Pearl's 
sobs  were  the  last  sounds  I  heard. 

All  that  day  and  night  I  wan- 
dered alone,  brooding  over  my 
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despair,  and  lashing  myself  into 
delirium.  A  terrible  wakefulness 
was  upon  me,  and  I  was  imbued 
with  a  dangerous  strength.  I  spoke 
aloud,  and  threatened  all  nature, 
raising  my  pigmy  hands  savagely 
against  the  bright  clouds  in  the 
day,  against  the  peaceful  stars  in 
the  night.  I  plucked  the  flowers, 
and  crushed  them  vindictively ;  I 
broke  great  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  tore  them  into  shreds, 
believing  they  could  feel,  and  ex- 
ulting in  the  belief. 

The  sun  rose  again,  and  my  mad- 
ness was  not  spent.  I  neither  ate 
nor  slept.  The  stars  came  out 
again,  and  shed  their  pitying  light 

upon     me But    why    prolong 

the  description  of  those  dread 
hours?  It  agonizes  me  now  to 
think  of  them,  and  I  humbly  hope 
I  have  atoned  for  them  by  prayer. 

Nature  conquered  me  in  time, 
and  I  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground. 
I  had  no  wish  to  live ;  and  it  was 
merely  the  unconquerable  instinct 
of  hunger  that  caused  me,  as  I 
lay  in  a  stupor,  to  pluck  some 
leaves  and  place  them  between 
my  teeth.  That  they  were  bitter 
to  the  taste  made  no  impression 
upon  me.  Chewing  them,  I  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  my  life 
that  I  lost  count  of  time,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said.  How  long  an  in- 
terval passed  before  I  was  suffi- 
ciently conscious  to  take  note  of 
actual  events,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  my  friends.  And 
consciousness  came  so  gradually, 
and  the  struggle  to  assert  itself 
was  so  prolonged,  as  to  add  to  my 
confusion  in  this  matter.  Minutes 


that  were  like  weeks,  weeks  that 
were  like  minutes,  passed  by  dur- 
ing this  crisis  in  a  strangely  sweet 
manner.  I  was  so  weak  and  help- 
less that  I  could  scarcely  move,  and 
so  composed  and  restful  that  I  did 
not  wish,  and  even  feared  to  do  so, 
lest  a  change  should  take  place  in 
my  condition.  The  first  thing  I 
remember  is  that,  opening  my  eyes 
languidly,  I  saw  the  sun  shining 
through  a  roof  of  loosely  twined 
branches  ;  the  next,  that,  after  an 
interval  of  a  moment,  or  a  day,  or 
of  many  days,  I  saw  the  stars 
shining  through  them.  No  sound 
disturbed  the  delicious  stillness. 
Then  came  another  impression, 
often  repeated,  of  my  lips  being 
touched  by  food  and  liquid,  which 
I  took  unresistingly.  Did  I  then 
begin  to  hear  whispers,  or  was  it 
the  murmuring  of  the  breeze 
through  the  shelter  of  my  leaves 
and  branches  ?  But  an  actual  voice 
did  come  to  my  ears. 

1 1  am  so  glad,  Tom  !  I  am  so 
glad  !' 

And  on  another  occasion  : 

'  Hush,  Tom  !  We  mustn't  wake 
him.' 

And,  further  on,  words  to  the 
same  effect,  tenderly  and  lovingly 
spoken. 

I  believe  that  weeks  must  have 
passed  before  I  associated  the 
speaker  with  the  words;  but  the 
time  came  when  I  was  fully  aware 
that  I  was  not  dead,  as  I  had  some- 
times imagined  myself  to  be.  Then 
I  knew  that  I  was  still  in  the  island 
which  had  afforded  us  a  refuge,  and 
that  Pearl  and  Tom  Wren  were  my 
attendants.  Yet  this  knowledge 
.did  not  come  without  confusion.  I 
awoke  one  day,  and  saw  the  child 
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and  the  man.  Tom,  sitting  on  the 
ground  nursing  one  of  his  knees, 
was  staring  with  all  his  might  and 
main  at  Pearl,  who  was  reading  in 
a  low  sweet  voice  from  a  little  torn 
book : 

'  A  ball  was  given  by  the  king's 
son,  and  Cinderella's  sisters  were 
invited.  But  Cinderella  was  forced 
to  stay  at  home  in  her  chimney- 
corner,  while  they  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  ball.  "  Oh  !" 
said  the  poor  girl,  "  How  I  wish, 
I  w-i-sh —  "  "  What  do  you  wish, 
my  dear  ?"  said  her  godmother,  who 
at  that  moment  came  in.  "You 
wish  to  go  to  the  prince's  ball,  now, 
don't  you?"  Cinderella  at  once 
confessed  the  truth.  "  Well,  well," 
said  her  godmother,  "  and  so  you 
shall,  my  darting,  if  you  continue 
to  be  a  good  little  girl."  So  Cin- 
derella's godmother,  who  was  a 
fairy,  at  once,  by  a  stroke  of  her 
wand,  transformed  a  pumpkin,  six 
mice,  a  rat,  and  six  lizards,  into  the 
most  splendid  carriage,  with  horses 
and  servants,  that  ever  was  seen. 
Cinderella  was  fairly  lost  in  wonder, 
when  her  godmother  again  waved 
her  wand,  and  she  became  dressed 
in  the  most  beautiful  clothes,  orna- 
mented with  most  rare  and  costly 
jewels.  Oh!  how  lovely  Cinderella 
thought  she  looked,  when  she  saw 
in  the  mirror  the  wonderful  change 
the  fairy  had  made  in  her  !  Her 
godmother  also  gave  her  two  little 
glass  slippers,  and  told  her  not  to 
stay  at  the  ball  later  than  twelve 
o'clock,  for,  should  she  do  so,  her 
carriage,  horses,  and  servants  would 
again  become  a  pumpkin,  six  mice, 
a  rat,  and  six  lizards,  and  she,  too, 
would  be  changed  into  her  former 
self.  Cinderella  promised  to  be 


punctual,  and  started  oft  in  her 
carriage  to  the  ball.' 

Pearl  paused  here  to  take  breath. 

'  And  it's  all  true,'  said  Tom. 

'Every  word  of  it,'  said  Pearl. 
1  Hush,  Tom  !' 

A  movement  on  my  part  caused 
her  to  turn  towards  me,  and  we 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silence  for  a 
few  moments.  Pearl  turned  white 
and  red,  and  Tom  sat  nursing  his 
knee,  watching  us  both  very  in- 
tently. Presently,  Pearl  came  to 
my  side. 

'  Are  you  angry  with  me  still  ?' 
she  asked. 

*  Angry,  my  child  !'  I  said,  very 
slowly.  '  What  have  I  to  be  angry 
about  ?' 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes.  '  You 
will  kiss  me,  then,  Daddy  Bee- 
croft  !' 

She  laid  her  face  close  to  mine, 
and  put  her  arms  about  my 
neck. 

'  You  will  soon  get  well  now,'  she 
whispered. 

'  I  have  been  ill  a  long  time,  have 
I  not,  my  Pearl?' 

'  A  long,  long  time.  And  you 
will  come  among  us  again?  Say 
you  will.' 

'  Mayhap,  my  child,  but  not  yet. 
When  I  am  strong  enough.' 

1  We'll  soon  make  you  strong, 
Tom  and  I.  You  must  thank  Tom. 
He  built  this  place,  and  he  has 
been  with  me  every  day.  We  have 
all  been  so  sorry  for  you.  You 
haven't  any  more  wicked  thoughts, 
have  you  ?' 

'Let  me  think,  dear  child. 
Things  are  not  clear  to  me  yet.' 

I  strove  to  recall  what  had  taken 
place,  and  gradually  during  my 
convalescence  my  memory  re- 
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turned,  and  with  it  the  dark  morbid 
thoughts  that  had  been  almost  fatal 
to  me.  I  battled  hard  against  them. 
I  knew  my  danger,  and  knew  also 
that  I  was  not  strong  enough,  un- 
aided, to  gain  the  victory.  I  looked 
about  me  for  help,  and  I  found  it  at 
my  side  in  the  pure  spirit  of  a  child. 
Pearl  saved  me  from  myself.  She 
nursed  me  with  such  gentleness  and 
tender  love,  that  my  heart  would 
have  been  stone  indeed  had  it  re- 
sisted her  sweet  influence.  She 
must  have  had  an  instinct  of  my 
peril,  for  she  left  me  only  for  an 
hour  each  day,  and  she  slept  be- 
neath the  same  roof.  And  one 
night  she  wooed  me  to  prayer,  and 
we  said  '  Our  Father'  together. 
Then  it  was  that  my  heart  became 
truly  contrite,  and,  as  I  bedewed 
my  pillow  of  leaves  with  grateful 
tears,  I  felt  that  I  had  learnt  the 
lesson  of  humbleness  and  submis- 
sion to  Him  whose  mercy  en- 

dureth  for  ever. 

*          *  *  x  * 

Understand  me.  I  believed  my 
wife  to  have  been  false  to  me ;  but 
she  was  dead,  and  with  better  feel- 
ings stirring  within  me  I  dared  not 
lay  her  sin  against  all  my  kind. 
This  was  the  result  of  no  goodness 
in  myself :  I  was  ready  enough  to 
condemn,  but  a  child's  pure  heart 
and  simple  spirit  had  softened  and 
chastened  me.  I  had  not  yet  seen 
any  of  my  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  Pearl  and  Tom  Wren. 
Words  which  I  had  repeatedly 
dropped  in  my  delirium  had  been 
construed  by  my  nurse  .into  a 
fixed  determination ,  not  to  meet 
them,  and  even  now,  notwithstand- 
ing my  promise  to  Pearl,  the  re- 


luctance to  rejoin  them  was  very 
strong.  Pearl  urged  me  gently. 

'I  want  you  to  help  me  so 
much !' 

'  In  what  way,  dear  child  ?' 

'  I  keep  a  school,'  she  answered, 
with  a  merry  little  laugh.  '  Think 
of  that !  You  remember  when  you 
gave  the  paper  to  Mr.  Bowden,  he 
could  not  read,  and  none  of  the 
others  could  but  you  and  me. 
Now,  some  of  them  know  their 
letters  quite  nicely.' 

I  gazed  in  delight  and  amaze- 
ment at  her  flushed  bright  face. 

'  How  do  you  teach  them,  dear 
child?' 

*  I  have  only  two  books.     On 
that   dreadful   night,  mother    put 
them  in  an  oilskin  bag  round  my 
neck.    Here  they  are.' 

She  placed  the  books  in  my 
hands.  One  was  a  torn  primer, 
the  other  a  child's  copy  of  Cin- 
derella. 

*  You  were  reading  Cinderella  to 
Tom,'  I  said. 

*  Yes,  Daddy  Beecroft,'  she  re- 
plied, with  another  merry  laugh; 
'  and,  do  you  know,  he   goes  all 
about  the  forests,  looking  for  pump- 
kins !     He  says  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  some,  and  that  one  shall  be 
turned  into  a  ship,  and  another  into 
money,  and  others  into  other  things 
— all  for  me,  Daddy.     Tom  is  very 
good ;  next  to  you,  I  love  him  best. 
You  will  come,  won't  you  ?' 

(  Let  me  have  my  own  time,  my 
dear,'  I  said  ;  '  I  will  come  one  day, 
but  I  have  still  some  rebellious 
thoughts  to  conquer.  Is  the  signal- 
fire  still  burning,  Pearl  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  we  have  never  seen 
a  ship.' 
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XIV. 

CINDERELLA  ON  THE  ISLAND. 


ON  a  beautifu  spring  morning  I 
took  advantage  of  Pearl's  absence, 
and  went  into  the  woods  for  the 
first  time  since  my  sickness.  I  was 
almost  well,  but  not  quite  strong 
yet,  and  I  walked  slowly  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  last  seen  my 
enemy,  as  he  lay  before  me  dead 
and  cold.  A  grave  was  there,  and 
by  that  I  knew  my  mates  must  have 
buried  him.  '  Let  him  rest,'  I 
thought,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger ;  '  he  can  work  no  more  mis- 
chief now.'  Then  I  turned  to  the 
place  where  I  had  buried  the  gold. 
It  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  I 
covered  it  again  carefully,  resolving 
that  if  by  God's  mercy  we  were 
rescued,  I  would  take  as  much  of 
it  for  my  own  purposes  as  was  pro- 
perly my  own.  For  the  rest,  my 
mates  should  decide  what  should 
be  done  with  it. 

My  next  visit  was  to  my  little 
Bob's  grave,  and  I  noted  with 
grateful  feelings  how  carefully  it 
had  been  tended  during  my  sick- 
ness. The  flowers  blooming  there 
were  a  better  sermon  than  any  that 
man  could  preach,  and  I  blessed 
Pearl  in  my  heart  for  her  love  and 
thoughtfulness. 

These  signs  of  love,  no  less  than 
the  sweet  pure  air,  refreshed  and 
strengthened  me,  and  I  strolled 
through  the  woods  again,  thinking 
of  Pearl  and  her  school  with  affec- 
tionate curiosity.  Soon  I  heard 
voices^  and  I  went  towards  them. 
Surely  enough  there  was  the  school, 
in  a. small  clearing,  surrounded  by 
trees.  My  mates  were  there,  and 


Pearl  in  the  midst  of  them,  holding 
a  book.  Concealing  myself  behind 
a  tree,  where  I  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  scene,  I  listened  to  what  was 
going  on. 

Six  of  my  mates  were  present,  all 
of  them  deeply  interested  in  the 
proceedings,  and  with  such  expres- 
sions on  their  faces  as  denoted  that 
a  knotty  point  was  being  discussed. 
Tom  Wren,  to  my  surprise  looking 
somewhat  rebellious,  was  seated  on 
some  stones  which  had  been  built 
up  to  form  a  seat,  and  Pearl  was 
leaning  over  his  shoulder. 

'  Now,  Tom,'  said  Pearl,  <  I  have 
told  you  a  hundred,  hundred  times, 
and  you're  a  bad  boy.  Here  it  is 
—A.  A.  is  the  first  letter.  Mr. 
Bowden,  please  to  say  your  alpha- 
bet.' 

To  my  infinite  amusement,  Mr. 
Bowden,  who  could  not  have  been 
less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  in- 
stantly stood  up,  and  in  as  awkward 
a  manner  as  the  shyest  schoolboy 
could  exhibit,  went  stumblingly 
through  the  alphabet.  He  made 
a  few  mistakes  on  the  journey,  and 
was  gravely  corrected  by  his  mates, 
who  themselves  were  more  often 
wrong  than  right. 

'  You  see,  Tom,'  said  Pearl,  hold- 
ing up  a  reproving  finger,  *  they  all 
know  better  than  you.  A  is  the 
first  letter,  and  O  is  in  the  middle.' 

But  obstinate  Tom  shook  his 
head. 

*  Stand  up,  sir,'  cried  Pearl. 

Tom  stood  up  so  readily  and 
meekly,  and  the  other  men  looked 
on  so  apprehensively,  that  it  would 
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not  have  surprised  me  had  the  fas- 
cinating little  schoolmistress  per- 
emptorily desired  him  to  hold  out 
his  hand  to  receive  six  for  his  con- 
tumacy. And  Pearl  really  did  have 
something  in  her  hand  that  looked 
like  a  cane ;  but  she  made  no  use 
of  it  on  this  occasion. 

1  Once  more,  Tom,'  said  Pearl, 
as  the  bad  boy  of  the  school  stood 
submissively,  and  yet  with  an  air 
of  dogged  independence  on  him, 
before  her,  '  what  is  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet  ?' 

'  O,'  said  Tom  very  decidedly. 


'  A,  sir,  A,'  cried  Pearl. 

'  O,  Queen  Pearl,  if  you  please.' 

'Then  I  suppose,'  said  Pearl, 
condescending  to  argue,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  weakening  her  au- 
thority and  strengthening  Tom's 
position,  *  you  will  say  that  B  is  not 
the  second  letter.' 

'  It  is  not.  Queen  Pearl,'  replied 
Tom  boldly. 

Pearl  gazed  at  him  in  wonder. 
I  saw  the  imminence  of  the  crisis, 
and  waited  in  curiosity  for  the  result. 

'What  is  the  second  letter, 
then?' 
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'And  the  third?' 

*  Ah,  you've  got  that  right,  then. 
C  is  the  third  letter,  and  D  is  the 
fourth.' 

'  No,  Queen  Pearl,  it  is  E.' 

Queen  Pearl  stamped  her  little 
foot,  and  Tom  looked  as  grieved 
as  though  he  were  about  to  be  con- 
demned to  instant  execution  ;  but 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  he  held  his  ground  man- 
fully. 

'Upon  my  word,'  exclaimed 
Pearl,  with  a  comical  air  of  help- 
lessness, '  I  really  don't  know  what 
is  to  be  done  with  such  a  bad  boy 
as  this  !' 

'  Queen  Pearl,'  said  Tom,  him- 
self coming  to  her  rescue,  like  the 
sly  dog  he  was,  '  what  do  you  say 
to  the  other  schoolboys  settling 
it?' 

'There's  nothing  to  be  settled, 
Tom.  If  they  tell  you  you  are 
wrong,  you  will  still  be  obstinate. 
You  heard  Mr.  Bowden  say  his 
ABC.  He  didn't  say  O  N  C.' 

'  It  isn't  you  that's  wrong,  Queen 
Pearl,'  persisted  Tom;  and  knowing 
how  he  loved  Pearl,  I  marvelled  at 
his  firmness,  '  it's  the  book.  Look 
here,  mates.  I'd  lay  down  my  life 
for  our  Queen,  W9uldn't  I  now  ?' 

Simultaneously  with  their,  '  Ay, 
ay,  Tom,  that  you  would  ;  and  so 
would  we ;'  Pearl  took  Tom's  hand, 
and  said,  '  You  foolish,  obstinate 
boy  !  I'm  not  angry  with  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  learn.  How  can  the 
books  be  wrong  ?' 

'  I  didn't  say  the  books,'  and 
Tom  retained  Pearl's  hand  lovingly 
in  his  ;  'I  said  the  book.  We've 
only  two.  Give  them  to  me,  please, 
Queen  Pearl.  Well,  then,  mates, 


this  is  how  it  is.  Here's  the  two 
books,  and  they  don't  agree.  Which 
do  we  like  best?  This  ? '  He  held 
out  the  Primer.  'Or  this?'  He 
held  out  Cinderella.  *  Which  is  the 
best  book  of  the  two,  and  which  is 
the  book  to  go  by  ?  Who  holds 
up  his  hand  for  Cinderella  ?' 

Every  hand  was  held  up. 

'And  who,'  continued  Tom, 
proving  himself  a  rare  logician, 
'  holds  up  his  hand  for  the  Primer, 
as  Queen  Pearl  calls  it  ?' 

Not  a  hand  was  raised.  Tom. 
chuckled .  It  was  evidently  a  mat- 
ter which  he  had  pondered  over 
deeply. 

'Well,  then,'  he  said,  *  look  at 
the  first  letter  in  Cinderella.  What 
is  it?  O.  And  the  next?  N. 
And  the  next  ?  C.  And  the  next  ? 
E.  There  you  are,  then.  O-n-c-e, 
once.  "  Once  upon  a  time."  That's 
how  it  is.  The  man  that  wrote 
this  Primer  made  a  mistake.  And 
the  man  that  wrote  Cinderella  is  the 
man  to  go  by,  and  here's  three 
cheers  for  him.' 

Tom  raised  his  voice  lustily,  and 
they  all  joined  in.  Even  I.  So 
that  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the 
success  of  the  mutiny.  But  they 
raised  a  louder  cheer  when  they 
heard  my  voice,  and  so  discovered 
me ;  and  Pearl  herself,  rejoiced  to 
see  me  among  my  men  again,  gave 
in  to  Tom,  and  declared  that  he 
was  right,  and  that  O  was  the  first 
letter  in  the  alphabet. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  when 
I  had  shaker*,  hands  all  round, 
Pearl,  seated  between  me  and  Tom 
Wren,  read  the  pretty  legend  of 
Cinderella  all  through.  And  that, 
also,  was  a  sermon  as  good  as  any 
ever  preached  in  a  church. 
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And  now  I  am  warned  that  my 
story  is  in  danger  of  being  spun  out 
to  too  great  a  length.  So  let  the 
history  of  the  next  few  years  be 
told  in  almost  as  few  lines.  Indeed, 
one  day  was  so  like  another,  that 
a  record  of  them  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  things. 

Death  came  among  us.  One 
went ;  another  followed ;  and  an- 
other; and  still  another.  Before 
long,  we  counted  the  magic  num- 
ber, seven  \  and  at  this  we  merci- 
fully remained.  Our  hair  turned 
gray  and  white,  and  we  all  thought 
that  our  bones  would  be  buried  in 
this  island  of  the  South  Seas.  We 
got  resigned  to  this,  and  cared  not 
for  ourselves.  Our  only  concern 
was  for  Pearl,  our  fairy,  our  queen. 
Year  by  year  she  grew  fairer,  and 
more  beautiful,  and  more  beloved. 
She  kept  us  in  the  right  path.  Her 
presence  and  sweet  influence  con- 
tinually humanised  us.  James 
Bowden  had  kept  a  record  of 
the  days  from  the  first,  so  that 
we  knew  when  the  Sabbaths  were, 
and  these,  as  well  as  Christmas, 
were  religiously  and  lovingly  ob- 
served. 

So  Pearl  grew  into  womanhood, 
and  Tom  Wren  still  searched  for 
his  pumpkin:  not  finding ituntil one 
blessed  day,  when  our  Island  Queen 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He 
came  running  towards  us  with  the 
air  of  a  wild  man,  and  swore  he 
had  seen  a  ship.  We  raced  to  the 
hill  where  our  signal-fire  was  still 
burning,  and  found  that  he  was 
right:  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful 
day,  and  there  lay  the  ship  that  was 
to  restore  us  to  the  world.  It  was 
long  before  we  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing our  signals  seen  ;  but  when  we 
did,  and  saw  the  boats  putting  off 


for  us,  we  fell  upon  our  knees,  and 
sobbed  like  children. 

Pearl  nestled  close  to  me,  ten- 
derly and  anxiously. 

'  You  don't  forget  your  promise,' 
she  said  tearfully.  '  I  have  no  one, 
daddy.  I  am  alone  in  the  world.' 

'  You  are  my  child,'  I  said,  as  I 
folded  her  in  my  arms,  'and  you 
and  I  will  never  part.  I  could  not 
love  a  daughter  of  my  own  more 
dearly  than  I  love  you.' 

Long  before  this  I  had  told  my 
mates  of  the  gold  Mr.  Druce  had 
left  behind  him,  and  they  had  de- 
cided that  half  of  it  was  mine,  and 
that  the  other  half  should  be  divided 
among  those  that  remained. 

Of  this  part  of  my  story  I  have 
little  more  to  say.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound  to  you,  it  was  not  with- 
out regret  we  left  the  island  where 
we  had  found  our  Pearl ;  and  the 
last  night  we  passed  there,  in  com- 
pany with  our  preservers,  was  a 
night  to  be  for  ever  remembered. 

Pearl  and  I  brought  away  with 
us  some  of  the  flowers  and  earth 
from  the  grave  of  my  little  Bob. 

4  He  would  have  been  a  man 
now,  my  darling,'  I  said  to  Pearl, 
'if  he  had  lived.' 

We  knelt  together  by  the  grave, 
and  prayed  in  silence. 

The  ship  that  took  us  from  our 
island  home  was  bound  for  dear 
old  England,  and  the  next  day  we 
were  sailing  thitherward,  with  a  fair 
wind,  uncertain  at  first  whether  we 
should  not  suddenly  awake  to  find 
it  was  all  a  dream.  But  it  was  no 
dream,  thank  God  !  It  was  precious 
reality,  and  we  made  a  fair  passage 
to  the  dearer  home  to  which  our 
hearts  had  invariably  turned  in  our 
exile  with  fond  and  wistful  yearn- 
ing. 
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ONCE  more,  then,  I  set  foot  on 
my  native  land.  It  was  about  the 
second  week  in  November,  and 
Pearl  and  I  were  alone.  I  stood 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments  out- 
side the  Docks,  to  draw  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  breath  of 
freedom.  All  our  companions  had 
gone  their  several  ways  to  see 
relatives  and  friends  who  had  be- 
lieved them  to  be  dead.  Even 
Tom  Wren  had  left  us.  He  had 
two  sisters  in  Devon,  to  whom 
it  was  right  he  should  go  without 
delay;  but  it  was  only  by  strong 
persuasion  that  he  was  induced  to 
leave  his  fairy  Pearl,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  come  to 
us  at  Christmas,  wherever  we  might 
happen  to  be. 

'And  this  is  London,'  said 
Pearl,  gazing  about  her  in  wonder. 
'  Mother  used  often  to  speak  of 
it.  Daddy,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
left  here  alone.  It's  very  large, 
isn't  it  ?  And  to  think  that,  of  all 
the  people  in  it,  you  are  the  only 
friend  I  have !' 

The  fair  young  creature  clung 
to  my  arm  wistfully  and  fondly. 

'  You  are  not  the  only  one,  dear 
child,'  said  I.  'When  I  was  here 
last,  my  old  mother  was  alive.  I 
doubt,  alas !  if  she  be  alive  now. 
If  she  is  gone,  I  also  shall 
be  without  a  friend  but  my 
little  Pearl.  Well,  dear  child,  we 
will  rub  along  together,  you  and 
I.  You  have  no  father  or  mother 
of  your  own,  and  I  have  no  wife 
and  child.' 

'Am  I  not  your  child?'  asked 
Pearl  softly.  'Never  say  that 


again,  Daddy  Beecroft !  I  will  be 
a  good  child  to  you;  and  what 
father  have  I  but  you,  my  dear? 
You  are  not  tired  of  me,  are  you  ? 
We  are  going  to  live  here  all  our 
lives,  you  told  me.  Say,  "  Welcome 
to  our  home,  dear  daughter." ' 

I  said  the  words,  and  kissed  her 
in  the  streets — I  didn't  mind  the 
people  looking.  They  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  in  my  place,  I 
do  not  doubt. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
There  were  certain  things  to  be 
seen  to  without  delay.  The  first 
was  to  inquire  after  my  mother. 
Away,  then,  we  rattled  to  Brixton. 
I  directed  the  driver  to  stop 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  place, 
wishing  to  walk  thither,  as  I  used 
to  do  in  the  old  days.  What 
varied  emotions  agitated  me  as 
Pearl  and  I  walked  towards  the 
familiar  spot  where  the  sign  of 'Bee- 
croft  Mariner'  used  to  stand  !  My 
little  girl  saw  that  I  was  agitated, 
and  did  not  disturb  the  current  of 
my  thoughts,  except  by  a  fond  and 
sympathising  pressure  of  the  arm. 
Great  changes  had  taken  place. 
New  streets  had  been  formed ;  new 
houses  had  been  built;  old  land- 
marks had  disappeared.  But  when 
I  turned  the  lane  in  which  our 
cottage  used  to  stand,  I  saw  with 
delight  that  it  was  still  there;  and 
as  surely  as  I  lived,  the  fondly- 
remembered  device  of  'Beecroft 
Mariner'  was  over  the  parlour  win- 
dow. I  paused  a  while. 

'  I  have  two  strong  wishes,  my 
dear,'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  daddy,'  said  she. 
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'  The  first  is,  to  find  my  dear  old 
mother  alive.  The  second  is,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  live  in  that 
cottage.' 

4  Why,  daddy,'  she  said,  *  your 
name  is  over  it !  Is  it  yours, 
then?? 

'  No,  dear  child ;  but  my  father 
lived  in  it  before  me,  and  1  passed 
there  the  happiest  years  of  my 
life.  You  mustn't  question  me 
yet,  my  little  daughter.  Out  of 
charity  and  mercy  to  one  I  loved 
most  dearly,  I  have  never  spoken 
of  it  to  you.  My  wounds  open 
afresh  as  I  gaze  upon  the  place 
where  I  drew  my  first  breath. 
Come.' 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  an  elderly  woman  ap- 
peared. I  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  my  mother  would  have 
answered  me ;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment, for  which  I  ought  to  have 
been  fully  prepared,  gave  me  a 
great  shock,  and  I  could  scarcely 
find  my  voice. 

'  Forgive  me,'  I  said  presently ; 
1  my  name  is  Beecroft.' 

*  Indeed !'  said  the  woman,  glanc- 
ing in  surprise  at  the  device  of 
shells  above  the  window.  '  Not 
that  Beecroft  ?' 

'Beecroft  Mariner  was  my  father,' 
I  replied.  '  I  was  born  here,  and 
I  have  just  returned  to  my  native 
land  after  an  absence  of  many 
years.' 

'  Perhaps  you  and  the  young  lady 
would  like  to  walk  in,'  said  the 
civil  woman. 

I  did  not  require  a  second  in- 
vitation. Much  of  the  old  furniture 
was  there ;  many  of  the  old  shells 
also.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
I  gazed  on  the  dear  mementoes. 
I  entered  into  particulars  with  the 


woman,  who  informed  me  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  lived  in  the 
cottage  for  ten  years ;  that  the  last 
tenant,  an  old  woman  whose  name, 
she  said,  was  the  same  as  my  own, 
had  fallen  into  poverty,  and  had 
been  sold  off,  the  landlord  of  the 
house  buying  the  furniture  himself, 
and  letting  the  place  ready  fur- 
nished. I  asked  after  my  mother, 
but  the  woman  could  give  me  no 
information  of  her.  She  had  left 
the  neighbourhood  when  she  was 
turned  out  of  the  house,  and  had 
not  been  seen  in  it  since.  Upon 
further  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  cottage, 
provided  I  was  willing  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  her  hus- 
band. To  be  brief,  I  concluded 
the  arrangement  the  same  day,  and 
the  next  morning  I  took  possession- 
by  consent  of  the  landlord,  of  whom- 
I  purchased  the  furniture  at  a  price 
satisfactory,  I  am  sure,  to  him,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  to  me.  Had 
he  asked  me  double  the  sum  he 
named,  I  would  have  given  it  wil- 
lingly. So  there  I  was,  once  more 
in  the  old  house  at  home.  To  have 
obtained  one  of  my  wishes  thus 
easily  was  an  omen  of  good  luck. 

1  You  are  mistress  here,  my  dear 
child,'  I  said  to  Pearl ;  and  I  ex- 
plained to  her  how  everything  used 
to  be  arranged  in  the  old  times, 
and  what  pride  we  took  in  the 
shells  which  my  father  and  I  had 
brought  home.  She  listened  at- 
tentively, as  though  she  were  learn- 
ing a  lesson,  and  after  giving  me  a 
dozen  kisses,  became  excitedly  and 
delightedly  busy.  I  told  her  to 
engage  a  girl  to  assist  her  in  the 
cottage,  and  upon  her  saying  that 
she  did  not  want  one,  I  replied 
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that  it  was  necessary,  as  I  should 
be  a  great  deal  away  from  home 
for  a  few  days. 

'  I  must  find  my  mother,  Pearl,' 
I  said.  f  I  must  not  lose  an  hour.' 
But  my  inquiries  appeared  likely 
to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result, 
until  an  old  man  told  me  that  I 
might  learn  something  if  I  could 
find  the  address  of  a  woman  who 
had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
a  few  weeks  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  he  thought,  and  who  got 
her  living  by  her  needle. 

'Or  tried  to  get  her  living,  I 
should  say/  he  added,  in  correction, 
'  and  didn't  succeed.  Leastways, 
no  one  about  here  would  employ 
her,  and  she  was  out  of  favour  with 
everybody.' 

'  For  what  reason  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  You  had  better  ask  the  women,' 
said  the  man;  'I'm  not  good  at 
tittle-tattling.' 

I  did  not  follow  his  advice,  hav- 
ing had  enough  in  my  time  of  gos- 
siping women's  tongues.  I  did  a 
more  sensible  thing.  I  went  at 
once  to  a  private  detective,  and 
placed  the  matter  in  his  hands, 
promising  to  reward  him  liberally 
if  he  succeeded.  Of  my  mother  I 
gave  full  particulars  ;  of  the  woman 
who  would  be  likely  to  give  infor- 
mation of  her  I  could  supply  him 
only  with  the  slight  clue  which  I 
had  gained  from  the  old  man. 

1  Leave  it  to  me,'  said  he  ;  <  I'll 
find  one  or  both  in  three  days,  if 
they're  to  be  found  at  all/ 

I  had  no  doubt  but  that  this 
was  a  boast ;  yet,  for  once,  a  boast- 
er's word  was  good.  He  came  to 
me  on  the  night  of  the  third  day. 

***** 

Pearl  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
little  parlour  at  Brixton.  It  was 


ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  heavy 
November  fog  enveloped  the  streets 
in  darkness.  Inside  it  was  bright 
enough.  A  cheerful  fire  was  blaz- 
ing, and  the  room  was  warm  and 
cozy.  Everything  in  the  house  was 
arranged  by  my  little  maid's  clever 
hands,  exactly  as  it  used  to  be  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Not  a  word  referring 
to  the  past  dropped  from  my  lips 
but  was  treasured  up  by  Pearl,  and, 
if  practicable,  acted  upon.  She  had 
commenced  the  practice  of  reading 
aloud  to  me  of  a  night,  and  she  was 
thus  occupied  on  this  night,  when  I 
suddenly  desired  her  to  read  no 
more.  The  story  jarred  upon  me  ; 
it  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
written  but  with  one  purpose  in 
view — to  show  the  character  of 
woman  in  its  vainest  and  most 
frivolous  light. 

'  You  don't  like  it,'  said  Pearl ; 
'neither  do  I.  Could  anything 
make  you  believe  that  women  are 
as  bad  as  the  author  makes  out  ?' 

I  sighed  as  I  replied  :  '  My  ex- 
periences of  women  would  have 
turned  me  utterly  against  them  but 
for  you,  my  dear,  and  for  the  me- 
mory of  my  unselfish  old  mother, 
who  loved  me  too  well,  and  whom 
I  repaid  with  harshness  and  in- 
gratitude.' 

As  I  spoke,  it  struck  me  as 
strange  that  it  was  in  this  very  par- 
lour I  had  come  into  close  and 
loving  connection  with  the  women 
who  played  an  active  part  in  my 
life.  Here  had  I  enjoyed  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  fond  mother's  love  ;  here 
had  I  seen  Mabel  for  the  first  time 
as  a  child,  and  often  afterwards, 
when  she  had  grown  into  a  fair  and 
beautiful  woman ;  here  had  I  learnt 
how  she  had  betrayed  me;  and 
here  I  now  sat  with  Pearl,  who  had 
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in  a  measure  restored  my  faith,  and 
brought  comfort  to  my  bruised 
heart.  It  was  on  Mabel  as  a  child 
that  my  thoughts  chiefly  dwelt,  and 
on  the  happy  time  when  I  used  to 
speak  to  her  of  the  voices  of  the 
shells.  Could  I  hear  them  now, 
what  would  they  say  to  me?  I 
placed  one  to  my  ear,  and  with 
closed  eyes  listened  to  the  sweet, 
confused  murmur.  There  was  har- 
mony in  it,  but  no  design ;  present- 
ly, however,  came  something  that 
was  clear  to  me.  In  the  midst  of 
the  soft  murmur  a  few  words  of 
Mabel's  favourite  song  shaped 
themselves,  and  I  heard  her  sweet 
and  false  voice  singing  to  me,  '  In 
faith  abiding,  I'll  still  be  true.'  Ah, 
me  !  In  those  words  she  had  sworn 
to  be  faithful  to  me.  How  had 
that  vow  been  kept  ? 

I  aroused  myself  from  my  reverie, 
and  my  heart  throbbed  violently  as 
my  gaze  fell  upon  Pearl,  who  was 
kneeling  before  the  fire,  looking 
with  tender  love  into  my  face. 
Surely  it  must  be  a  continuation 
of  my  dream  that  caused  me  for  a 
moment  to  believe  it  was  Mabel 
herself  whose  eyes  met  mine  !  So 
did  she  look  as  I  opened  my  arms 
to  her,  as  I  opened  them  now  to 
Pearl,  who  raised  herself  and  sat 
upon  my  knee,  embracing  me. 
We  were  disturbed  by  a  knock  at 
the  door.  I  went  to  the  door,  and 
the  detective  I  had  employed 
stood  before  me. 

'  We  have  found  her,'  he  said 
curtly. 

'  My  mother  !'  I  cried. 

'No,'  he  replied;  'the  other 
one.' 

With  glad  eagerness,  Pearl  hand- 
ed me  my  cap. 

'  Good-night,  dear  child/  I  said, 


kissing  her.  '  Go  to  bed  at  once, 
and  do  not  open  the  door  till  you 
hear  my  voice.  I  may  be  out 
late.' 

I  waited  outside  the  street  door, 
till  I  heard  the  key  turned.  *  Good- 
night,' I  cried  again. 

*  Good-night,  daddy,'  she  called 
out ;  '  I  shall  keep  awake  till  you 
come  home.' 

*  A  pretty  lass  that  daughter  of 
yours,'   said  the  detective   as  we 
walked  away. 

I  did  not  undeceive  him  as  to 
the  relationship,  but  his  remark 
made  a  strange  impression  upon 
me. 

'  Have  we  far  to  go  ?'  I  asked. 

'  We  had  better  ride,  I  think,' 
said  he.  '  We  are  going  to  White- 
chapel.' 

By  the  time  we  reached  our 
destination  it  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock.  But  few  words  were  ex- 
changed. My  thoughts  sufficient- 
ly occupied  me,  and  my  companion 
was  not  disposed  to  be  loquacious. 
Yet  I  observed  him  occasionally, 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  street  lamp, 
regarding  me  with  a  curious  and 
thoughtful  observance.  We  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street. 

'  Best  not  drive  down  here,'  said 
the  detective.  '  I'm  fond  of  peace 
and  quietness.' 

I  desired  the  cabman  to  wait  for 
us,  and  we  turned  into  the  street. 

'  A  miserable  place  for  a  woman 
to  live^n,'  I  observed,  noticing  the 
signs  of  squalor  and  poverty 
around  us. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  he 
was  more  used  to  the  signs  than  I. 

We  paused  before  one  of  the 
meanest  of  all  the  mean-looking 
houses. 

1  This  is  the  place,'  said  the  de- 
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tective.  '  The  woman  you  want 
lives  on  the  third  floor — in  the 
garret,  in  fact.  I'll  stop  below. 
You  may  have  something  private 
to  say  to  her.' 

He  gave  me  some  loose  matches, 
for  the  passages  and  staircase  were 
in  total  darkness.  I  made  my  way 
slowly  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
never  dreaming  of  what  in  the  next 
few  minutes  would  be  revealed  to 
me.  There  was  no  choice  of 
doors  to  knock  at  when  I  reached 
the  top  landing,  for  there  was  but 
one.  At  this  I  knocked,  and  a 
faint  voice  desired  me  to  enter. 

It  was  a  large  room,  with  a 
sloping  ceiling.  At  the  further 
end  sat  a  woman,  working  with 
her  needle.  The  only  light  in  the 
room  was  supplied  by  one  thin 
candle,  and  my  heart  was  stirred 
by  pity  at  the  misery  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  at  the  struggle  for  bare 
subsistence  which  that  and  the 
aspect  of  the  woman  presented. 

'I  hope  you  will  excuse  the 
intrusion,'  I  said,  *  at  this  late  hour ; 
but  I  have  been  directed  here,  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
give  me  some  information  of  my 
mother,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
years,  and  of  whom  I  am  in  search.' 
The  woman  rose  when  I  com- 
menced to  speak,  and  stood  with 
her  hands  pressed  tightly  to  her 
bosom.  I  could  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish her  features  in  the  gloom, 
but  it  was  evident  she  was  strongly 
agitated. 

'Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,'  I  con- 
tinued. *  I  have  not  pome  to  harm 
you  in  any  way.  I  am  a  sailor, 
and  have  been  home  but  a  few 
days.  It  is  my  mother  I  am  in 
search  of.  Her  name  is  Beecroft.' 
The  woman  staggered  towards 


me,  and  fell  at  my  feet.  Great 
God  !  it  was  either  Mabel's  white 
and  fear-struck  face,  or  the  face  of 
a  spirit,  that  my  eyes  rested  on  as 
I  looked  down. 

We  gazed  at  each  other  in  ter- 
ror for  full  a  minute  ;  and  it  was  I 
who  broke  the  silence. 

'  In  the  name  of  God,'  I  asked, 
'  who  are  you  ?' 

*  I  am  Mabel,'  she  gasped ; 
'  your  wife  !  I  believed  you  to  be 
dead  !  Was  it  not  you  I  saw  on 
that  terrible  night  in  The  Rising 

Sun  ? ' 

The  passion  and  scorn  of  her 
expressed  in  my  features  caused 
her  to  pause. 

'  It  was  I  whom  you  saw,'  I 
said.  '  I  was  saved  by  a  miracle 
almost ' 

'  I  too  was  saved,'  she  sobbed. 
1  But  I  scarcely  know  how.  After 
you  disappeared  from  me,  I  found 
myself  with  two  men  on  a  rock, 
where  we  lingered  miserably,  till 
by  God's  mercy  we  were  rescued. 
But  I  will  tell  you  all  by  and  by. 
Amos,  I  have  suffered  much— oh, 
so  much  !  Have  you  no  word  of 
love  for  me,  after  all  these  years  of 
misery  ?' 

She  clung  to  me,  and  would 
have  embraced  me,  but  I  flung  her 
from  me  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

'  What  would  you  have  said  to 
Mr.  Druce,'  I  cried  savagely,  *  if 
he  stood  before  you  instead  of  me? 
You  believed  me  to  be  dead  !  So 
did  I  believe  you  to  be— and  hoped 
it — ay,  hoped  it  !  A  new  misery 
has  come  into  my  life,  when  I 
vainly  hoped  that  my  troubles 
were  at  an  end.  Love  for  you ! 
You  killed  love,  and  poisoned  my 
heart  to  you  years  and  years  ago, 
when  you  betrayed  and  deserted 
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me.  Till  then,  I  cherished  you  in 
my  heart  of  hearts,  and  was  true 
and  faithful  to  you,  as  I  vowed  to 
be.  But  you  ! ' 

My  passion  and  my  grief  almost 
choked  me;  but  if  I  had  not 
paused  from  that  cause,  Mabel's 
attitude  would  have  arrested  fur- 
ther speech.  She  had  risen  from 
her  feet,  and  was  now  standing 
by  the  table.  Her  trembling  limbs 
denoted  that  she  needed  some 
support. 

*  And  you  believe  the  stories 
that  were  circulated  about  me  !' 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  pride  and  despair.  '  You 
believe ' 

'I  believe  what  I  know  to  be 
true,'  I  said,  interrupting  her.  '  I 
have  heard  and  discovered  enough, 
and  wish  to  hear  no  more.  Had  I 
been  told  it  was  your  face  I  should 
have  seen  to-night  when  I  entered 
this  house,  I  would  have  flown  from 
it  as  from  a  pestilence.  No  words  ! 


I  tell  you  again  I4will  hear  nothing 
further.  But  I  came  here  for  a 
purpose;  and  for  my  mother's  sake, 
I  will  ask  you  if  she  lives,  and  if  yon 
know  where  she  is  to  be  found  ?' 

'  She  lives,'  replied  Mabel  faint- 
ly ;  '  and  I  know  where  she  is  to  be 
found.' 

'Thank  God  for  that!'  I  ex- 
claimed. '  You  will  refuse,  I  sup- 
pose, to  tell  me  where  to  seek  for 
her?' 

She  was  not  strong  enough  to 
speak.  With  heaving  bosom  and 
clenched  hands  she  directed  me  to 
the  table  by  a  look.  Following 
her  gaze,  I  saw  an  envelope  on  the 
table,  and  written  on  it  my  mother's 
name  and  the  address  of  a  public- 
house. 

*  Can  I  take  this  ?'  I  asked. 

She  nodded,  but  made  no  further 
sign. 

There  was  something  heavy  in 
the  envelope.  I  tore  it  open,  and 
took  from  it  a  small  piece  of  silver 
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and  a  few  copper  coins,  and  flung 
them  on  the  table.  In  the  blind- 
ness of  my  passion,  I  did  not  stop 
to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  addressed  envelope  and  the 
money  enclosed. 

'Before  I  go,'  I  said,  with  my 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  '  I 
will  tell  you,  as  is  my  duty,  what 
you  may  have  a  right  to  know.  I  see 
that  you  are  poor ;  I  have  money. 
What  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
do,  as  your  unhappy  husband,  I 
will  do — but  not  for  love.  I  live 
in  the  old  cottage.  But  do  not 
come  yourself,  for  I  will  not  look 
upon  your  face.  Write  or  send, 
saying  what  you  require  and  de- 
mand, and  I  will  forward  it  to  you. 
I  recognise  your  claim  upon  me  as 
my  wife  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  You 
may  not  know  that  your  lover,  Mr. 
Druce,  who  sailed  with  you  in  The 
Rising  Sun' — (a  look  of  amazement 
flashed  into  her  eyes,  but  I  was  in 
no  mood  to  interpret  signs) — '  is 
dead.  He  was  saved,  with  myself 
and  others,  in  a  boat,  which  enabled 
us  to  reach  the  shelter  of  an  island, 
where  we  lived  until  we  were  res- 
cued a  few  months  ago.  He  died 
there,  a  natural  death,  saving  my 
soul  from  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  For  had  I  seen  him,  and 
recognised  him  in  life,  I  should  have 
killed  him.' 

*  God  forgive  you,  Amos  Bee- 
croft,'  she  murmured,  with  parched 
lips,  'for  the  base  and  sinful 
thoughts  that  would  have  led  you 
to  the  crime !' 

'  I  need  forgiveness,  but  not 
for  that.  Another  thing.  Your 
child ' 

'  My  child  !  O  God  !  Yes,  yes  !' 
It  was  the  mother  speaking  now, 
not  the  woman. 


'  Lies  buried  in  that  lonely  is- 
land. The  poor  boy  died  in  my 
arms ' 

'  Am  I  dreaming,  or  am  I  mad  ?' 
she  muttered,  with  a  dazed  look. 
'  The  poor  boy  died  in  your  arms  I' 

'  And  now  I  have  but  this  to 
say.  After  we  had  found  refuge  in 
the  island,  we  happily  saved  from 
death  a  little  girl,  who,  in  our  exile, 
grew  into  fair  womanhood.  She  is 
young,  and  pure,  and  good ;  and  I 
have  adopted  her  as  my  daughter. 
It  is  for  her  I  live,  for  I  love  her  as 
my  own  ;  and  it  is  for  her  sake  that 
I  forbid  you  to  come  to  me.  She 
does  not  know  the  particulars  of 
my  unhappy  history — she  does  not 
know  that  my  wife  betrayed  me, 
and  played  me  false.  The  story  is 
too  shameful  for  my  Pearl  to  hear, 
and  I  would  save  her  from  the 
contamination  of  your  presence.' 

She  gave  a  wild  scream. 

'  Your— Pearl !  Pearl !  Saved 
— from — death  !'  she  cried,  totter- 
ing towards  me  with  an  appealing 
motion  of  her  trembling  hands. 

But  I  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
I  reeled  down  the  stairs  like  a 
drunken  man,  with  all  my  pulses 
beating  furiously.  The  detective 
caught  my  arm  and  steadied  me, 
and  the  action  recalled  me  to  my- 
self. I  placed  the  envelope  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  place. 

'  Well,'  he  answered ;  '  it  is  in  the 
sailors' quarter — one  of  the  common 
dancing-houses.' 

'  Let  us  hasten  there.' 

'  You  know  the  name  the  woman 
up-stairs  goes  by,  I  suppose?'  he 
said. 

'  You  mean  to  ask  me  if  I  know 
she  is  my  wife.  That  is  enough,  is 
it  not  ?' 
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'It's  no  business  of  mine,'  he 
replied,  taking  his  cue  from  my 
sullen  manner.  '  I  never  interfere 
in  family  matters.  Peace  and  quiet- 
ness is  my  motto.' 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  we  ar- 
rived in  the  cab  at  the  sailors' 
house.  It  was  situated  in  the  most 
squalid  part  of  the  East-end  of 
London,  and  I  heard  the  sounds  of 
music  as  I  entered. 

'  We  shall  find  her  in  the  dancing- 
room,'  said  the  detective,  after  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  the  land- 
lord. 'An  old  woman  answering 
to  your  description  comes  here 
every  night,  and  sells  nuts.' 

I  followed  him  into  the  room, 
where  a  number  of  sailors  were 
dancing,  and  there,  standing  by  the 
bar  at  which  men  were  drinking,  I 
saw  my  mother,  an  old,  old  woman 
now,  with  a  basket  of  nuts  on  her 
arm. 

Not  considering  what  might  be 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  surprise 
upon  her,  I  placed  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  looked  in  her  face. 

'  Some  nuts,  my  lad  ?'  she  said,  in 
a  thin  piping  voice. 

And  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, she  filled  a  measure  and  held 
it  out  to  me.  I  received  the  nuts 
in  my  cap,  and  gave  her  a  shilling. 
She  passed  her  fingers  over  it,  and 
put  it  to  her  teeth. 

'  She  is  blind,'  whispered  the  de- 
tective. 

The  shock  of  the  news  almost 
struck  me  dumb ;  for  her  eyes  were 
wide  open,  and  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing at  me.  But,  alas !  she  was 
never  more  to  see  the  face  of  the 
son  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly 
and  devotedly. 

1  Give  me  a  measure,  mother,' 
said  a  sailor. 


She  laughed  in  a  childish  way  as 
she  filled  her  measure  again. 

'  The  lads,  bless  them !'  she  piped? 
'  know  that  I  was  a  sailor's  wife  and 
a  sailor's  mother.  Here,  my  lad. 
Where's  the  gentleman  who  gave 
me  the  shilling  ?  Bless  you,  my  lad  ! 
you  don't  think  I  am  rich  enough 
to  change  that  ?' 

'  Keep  it,  mother,'  I  said  in  a 
rough  tearful  voice. 

'No,  no,  my  lad,'  she  replied. 
'You  mustn't  be  over  free  with 
your  money.  'Tis  too  much  the 
way  of  sailors,  that.  'Tis  true  I've 
had  the  good  luck,  more  than  once, 
to  sell  out  my  basket  to  one 
man ' 

'  You  shall  do  so  now,  mother. 
Measure  them  all  out  to  me.' 

The  landlord,  at  a  sign  from  me, 
gave  me  a  dish  which  stood  on  the 
bar,  into  which  my  mother  poured 
all  her  nuts,  measure  by  measure. 

'  Thirteenpence,  my  lad,'  she 
said. 

I  handed  the  nuts  to  the  land- 
lord, and  gave  my  mother  another 
penny. 

The  men  would  have  crowded 
round  us,  but  that  the  detective, 
whispering  to  them,  kept  them  off. 
1  Good  luck  to  him  !'  they  said,  and 
gave  me  and  my  mother  many  a 
sympathising  look.  But  one,  less 
cautious  than  the  others,  cried  out, 
'  What !  Amos  Beecroft  alive  !  I 
knew  him,  and  served  with  him  in 
the  Indiana.  Give  us  a  grip  of 
your  hand,  mate  !' 

I  waved  him  back  with  a  warn- 
ing gesture.  My  mother  dropped 
her  basket,  and  felt  about  the  air 
with  trembling  hands,  and  in  a 
feeble  querulous  tone  cried  : 

'  Who  spoke  of  Amos  Beecroft, 
my  son,  being  alive  !  He  is  dead ! 
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The  best  of  sons  and  the  best  'of 
sailors  !  He  died  doing  his  duty,  as 
Beecroft  Mariner,  his  father  and  my 
husband,  lads,  did.  O  Amos  !  my 
son,  my  son !' 

'  Mother,'  I  whispered,  still  dis- 
guising my  voice,  '  will  you  listen 
to  me  for  a  moment,  and  try  to  be 
strong  ?' 

'I  listen  with  my  heart,  my  lad/ 
she  answered  ;  '  with  my  heart ! 
Was  it  you  sailed  in  the  Indiana 
with  my  son  ?  Nay,  my  lad,  don't 
cry  !  'Tis  a  woman's  business  to 
suffer.  They  little  know — Oh,  they 
little  know  !' 

4  A  sailor,  mother,'  I  whispered, 
through  my  tears,  'is  never  dead 
till  he's  buried,  as  you  have  learnt 
before  to-night.  Did  not  Amos, 
your  son,  come  home  after  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead  ?  And  suppose 
he  was  speaking  to  you  now ' 

It  was  useless  saying  anything 
more,  for  she  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  me.  With  a  deep  sigh  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
but  that  I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

I  carried  her  to  the  cab  which 
was  waiting  at  the  door  for  me,  and 
amid  cries  of  *  Good  luck  to  you, 
mate,  and  the  old  woman  too  !' 
we  drove  off  to  Beecroft  Manner's 

cottage  of  shells,  in  Brixton. 

***** 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  .my  mother  was  in  bed, 
and  Pearl  was  watching  over  her. 
On  my  way  home  I  had  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  doctor,  who  ac- 
companied us  in  a  cab,  and  who 
left  me  only  half  an  l^our  since. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  tell,'  were  his 
last  words  to  me,  'in  what  con- 
dition she  will  awake,  or,  indeed, 
whether  she  will  awake  at  all.  Re- 
member how  old  she  is,  and  what 


she  has  passed  through.  It  is  won- 
derful, from  what  you  have  told  me, 
how  she  has  borne  it  all.' 

Sitting  alone  in  the  little  parlour, 
my  thoughts  naturally  turned  on 
the  strange  discoveries  of  the  night, 
and  on  those  events  of  my  life 
which  led  up  to  them.  But  I  could 
not  reduce  them  to  order,  my  mind 
was  in  such  a  whirl ;  and  one 
thought  was  never  absent.  Had  I 
wronged  my  wife  in  believing  her 
to  be  unfaithful  to  me  ?  Her  pale 
suffering  face  and  her  poverty  were 
stronger  witnesses  in  her  favour 
than  all  the  circumstantial  evidence 
which  proclaimed  her  false.  Pearl's 
light  step  aroused  me  from  my 
painful  musings. 

*  She  is  awake,'  said  Pearl,  *  and 
is  asking  for  you.' 

I  went  up-stairs  at  once,  and  sat 
by  my  mother's  bedside. 

'  I  know  my  Amos's  step,'  she 
murmured.  '  I  have  not  been 
dreaming,  then — and  yet  it  seemed 
so  real.  Kiss  me,  my  son.' 

'  Do  you  feel  better,  mother  ?'  I 
asked,  as  I  embraced  her. 

'Amos,'  she  said,  not  heeding 
my  question,  '  I  didn't  hear  your 
"  Yo,  heave,  ho  !"  when  you  came 
home  to-night.  You  didn't  forget 
it,  my  son  ?' 

*  No,  mother,  I  did  not  forget  it.' 
'  It  was  your  father's  call.    His 

love-call,  he  sometimes  said.  I 
shall  hear  it  soon  again.  You 
mustn't  grieve,  my  son,  when  I  am 
gone.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
my  life.  Trouble  has  come  to  me 
in  my  dreams,  but  all  my  happiness 
has  been  real  waking  happiness, 
and  you,  Amos,  have  bestowed  it  on 
me.  Is  Mabel  here  ?' 

It  startled  me  to  hear  her  speak  of 
my  wife  in  a  tone  of  love,  and  I  no- 
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ticed  that  Pearl  was  listening  now 
with  a  sudden  wonder  in  her  face. 

'  No,  mother ;  she  is  not  here.' 

'  You  must  bring  her  to  me ; 
promise  me,  Amos.' 

'  When  she  comes,  I  will  bring 
her  to  you.' 

( I  have  something  to  say  to  her 
— and  to  you.  I  once  wronged 
her  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  want  to 
ask  her  forgiveness.  She  has  be- 
haved to  me  like  a  true  loving 
daughter  while  you  have  been  away, 
and  has  given  me  money  regularly 
—though  I  doubt  she  is  troubled 
in  her  mind  about  you.  Heed 
what  I  say,  my  son.  All  the  tales 
whispered  about  her  were  false. 
She  is  better  than  gold — she  is  as 
true  as  steel,  and  I  misjudged  her.' 

My  breath  came  and  went  quick- 
ly, and  Pearl  urged  me  to  lie  down 
and  rest. 

'  I  will  watch  over  your  mother,' 
she  said,  with  a  strange  flush  on 
her  face. 

*  Who  spoke  ?'  cried  my  mother, 
striving  to  rise  in  bed.     '  You  told 
me  Mabel  was  not  here.' 

'  Neither  is  she,  mother.' 

*  She  is  !    You  can't  deceive  me, 
blind  as  I  am  !     It  was  Mabel's 
voice  I  heard.' 

The  wonder  expressed  in  Pearl's 
face  grew  and  grew. 

'  Nay/  said  I,  '  there  is  no  one  in 
the  room  but  you,  I,  and  a  little 
maid  I'm  fond  of.  Speak  to  my 
mother,  Pearl.' 

*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?' 
asked  Pearl  timidly. 

*  Give  me  your  hand,  my  child,' 
said  my  mother.     Pearl   obeyed. 
A  pleasant  smile  came  to  my  mo- 
ther's lips.     '  Ah,  my  son,  this  is 
one  of  your  old  tricks,  to  taaze  and 
please  me  !     As  if  I  could  be  mis- 


taken in  Mabel's  voice!  Mabel, 
my  child,' — her  voice  grew  more 
solemn  here, — '  I  have  wronged 
you.  Say  that  you  forgive  me.' 

I  saw  that  my  dear  old  mother 
was  wandering  in  her  mind,  and  I 
whispered  to  Pearl  to  humour  her. 

t  If  you  think.  I  have  anything  to 
forgive,'  said  Pearl,  in  a  low  trem- 
bling voice,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
straining her  tears,  '  I  forgive  you.' 

'The  Lord  bless  you  and  my 
son  !'  murmured  my  mother ;  and 
then  appeared  to  sink  to  sleep. 

I  crept  softly  to  the  room  be- 
low, with  hope  and  remorse  newly 
born  in  my  heart.  Pearl  followed 
me  a  moment  afterwards.  She 
gazed  at  me  timidly,  wistfully. 

'  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?'  she 
said. 

'  Yes,  my  child.' 

*  Who  is  Mabel,  and  why  is  my 
voice  like  hers  ?' 

'  Mabel  is  my  wife,  dear  child.' 

'  It  was  my  poor  mother's  name,' 
said  Pearl,  her  tears  flowing.  '  She 
was  a  sailor's  wife,  and  my  father 
was  drowned.  That  is  why  I  hate 
the  sea.  Hush  !  I  hear  a  cry  out- 
side !  It  is  a  woman's  voice  !' 

She  was  hastening  to  the  door 
when  I  gently  prevented  her,  and 
bade  her  go  to  my  mother. 

'  And  if  you  love  me,  dear  child,' 
I  said,  as  I  tenderly  embraced  her, 
t  do  not  come  down  until  I  sum- 
mon you.  Nay,  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions now.  I  will  explain  all  to 
you  before  long.' 

After  but  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  went  slowly  up-stairs.  Then  I 
myself  threw  open  the  street-door. 

I  also  had  heard  the  cry;  and 
the  instinct  of  affection,  or  remorse, 
led  me  to  suspect  from  whose  over- 
charged bosom  it  had  proceeded. 
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My  instinct  guided  me  aright. 
Outside  by  the  window  a  woman 
crouched,  hiding  her  face  from  me. 

*  Mabel/  I  said. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  the 
woman  crouched  lower  and  lower, 
with  sobs  that  might  have  come 
from  a  broken  heart. 

'  Mabel,'  I  said  again, '  you  need 
not  fear  me  now.  My  passion  is 
spent/ 

An  unexpected  note  of  tender- 
ness in  my  voice  gave  her  courage 
to  raise  her  head — to  rise  from  the 
ground,  and  face  me. 

f  Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  me  !'  she 
said,  holding  out  her  arms  implor- 
ingly ;  '  but  I  should  have  died  had 
I  stopped  away.  You  spoke  of  a 
child — Pearl  !  — whom  you  saved 
from  the  wreck,  and  who  is  here 
w  ith  you  !  If  you  were  not  mocking 
me,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  mercy 
in  your  breast,  let  me  see  her ! 

0  my  heart,  my  heart !' 

'  Hush  !    you  will    alarm    her  ! 

1  have   heard  strange  things   to- 
night, and  we  must  speak  plainly  to 
each  other,  without  reservation  and 
without  suspicion.     Come  inside.' 

I  drew  her  into  the  room,  and 
once~more — oh,  thank  God  !  once 
more  ! — a  single  roof  covered  all  I 
had  loved  in  the  world. 

I  bade  her  sit  down  by  the  fire, 
and  to  speak  in  a  low  tone. 

'My  mother  is  abed,  and  per- 
haps at  the  point  of  death.  The 
child  I  spoke  of  is  with  her.  Mabel, 
this  is  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
our  lives.  If  I  have  wronged  you 
— and  I  pray  to  God  that  I  have  ! 
— I  will  do  my  best  to  make  atone- 
ment. Tell  me  your  story,  and,  as 
you  believe  there  is  a  God  in  hea- 
ven, speak  the  truth !' 


You  whose  hearts  are  more  ten- 
der, whose  wisdom  is  greater,  than 
mine,  will  have  divined  much  which, 
until  this  night,  was  hidden  from 
me.  Briefly  let  me  set  down  the 
substance  of  my  wife's  sad  words. 

When  I  left  home,  after  our 
marriage,  she  had  gone  into  the 
country  to  her  mother,  who  kept 
her  there  for  months.  She  did  not 
write,  knowing  that  my  mother 
could  not  read.  When  they  re- 
turned to  Brixton,  Mr.  Druce  was 
the  first  to  meet  them,  and  he 
filled  her  ears  with  the  slanders 
that  were  in  circulation  about  me. 
She  did  not  believe  them;  her 
mother  did.  '  If  you  are  not  civil 
to  Mr.  Druce,'  said  her  mother,  '  I 
shall  have  to  go  into  the  work- 
house.' She  knew  that  her  mother 
owed  money  to  Mr.  Druce,  and, 
fearing  him,  she  did  not  quarrel 
with  him  on  the  first  night.  But 
she  determined  to  go  to  my  mother 
in  the  early  morning,  and  consult 
her  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
vindicate  my  good  name.  She 
went;  my  mother  had  disappeared. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week 
passed,  and  still  no  news  of  my 
mother  until  it  was  reported  and 
believed  that  she  was  dead.  About 
that  time  Mabel  became  a  mother, 
and  the  child  that  was  born  was  a 
girl.  She  named  it  Pearl.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  The 
Blue  Jacket,  and  the  loss  of  every 
soul  on  board.  She  received  no  let- 
ters from  me.  If  any  were  sent  they 
were  intercepted.  Mr.  Druce  pres s- 
ed  his  suit  upon  her,  but  she  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Still 
loathing  him,  her  mother  compelled 
her  to  be  civil  to  him,  and  one  day 
proposed  that  they  should  emigrate. 
She  joyfully  consented,  to  escape 
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Mr.Druce.  They  had  not  been  at  sea 
two  days  before  he  appeared.  He 
had  taken  his  passage  on  the  same 
vessel,  and  Mabel  suspected  that 
it  was  a  planned  thing  between  him 
and  her  mother.  She  then  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  and  she  disregarded  all  his  at- 
tentions and  solicitations.  When 
they  landed  in  Australia,  her  mother 
insisted  on  taking  another  name, 
saying  that  she  had  had  ill-luck 
enough  with  the  one  they  bore,  and 
that  a  change  might  bring  them 
better  fortune.  Thus  it  was  that 
Pearl  did  not  know  the  name  of 
Beecroft.  For  years  Mr.  Druce 
did  not  relinquish  his  pursuit  of 
her ;  but  after  one  last  and  unsuc- 
cessful appeal  he  left  her,  and  she 
never  saw  his  face  again.  Then 
her  mother  died,  and  she  was  left 
alone  with  her  child.  She  led  a 
hard  life,  and  when  Pearl  was  ten 
years  of  age,  she  determined  to 
come  home  to  the  old  place.  She 
had  saved  money  enough  to  pay  for 
her  passage,  and  she  took  it  in  The 
Rising  Sun.  She  had  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Druce  was  a  passenger  in  the 
ship.  When  they  left  England,  he 
was  with  her  by  design ;  but  now 
it  was  chance— or  fate,  as  I  men- 
tally said  at  this  portion  of  her 
story.  She  was  too  ill  to  come  on 
deck  until  the  night  of  the  wreck, 
and  then  a  humane  passenger  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  saving  the  two 
children,  Pearl  and  Bob,  by  lash- 
ing them  to  one  spar.  While 
he  made  Pearl  secure,  Mabel 
held  Bob,  his  own  mother  hav- 
ing been  washed  overboard 
during  the  night;  and  when  the 
vessel  suddenly  sank,  Mabel  had 
Bob  in  her  arms.  Rising  from  the 
water,  she  recognised  me  ;  then  the 


child  was  snatched  from  her,  and 
she  remembered  no  more,  until  she 
found  herself  on  a  rock  with  two 
men.  Two  quarter-boats  had  been 
launched  from  the  ship ;  each  sup- 
posed the  other  to  be  lost— but  both 
were  saved.  Mabel  and  her  com- 
panions were  taken  from  the  rock 
into  the  boat,  and  after  pulling  for 
two  days  in  a  contrary  direction 
from  the  course  we  had  taken,  a 
homeward-bound  vessel  sighted 
them,  and  the  passengers  were 
taken  aboard.  Arriving  home  in 
safety,  Mabel  found  to  her  astonish- 
ment that  my  mother  was  alive, 
but  blind  and  in  poverty.  Mabel 
told  her  story,  and  received  an  ac- 
count of  my  last  interview  with 
my  mother.  From  her  woman's  in- 
stinct my  mother  knew  that  Mabel 
spoke  the  truth,  and  the  two  became 
friends  again. 

What  remains  to  be  said  ? 
That  Mabel  gained  a  hard  and 
miserable  subsistence  by  her 
needle,  and  out  of  her  scanty  earn- 
ings had  never  allowed  a  week  to 
pass  without  assisting  the  mother 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  loved 
devotedly  and  faithfully,  through 

good  and  evil  report. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  enough.  Long  before  the 
end  of  the  story  was  reached,  doubt 
had  flown  from  my  soul ;  and  when 
the  last  words  were  spoken,  I  knelt 
before  the  good  and  pure  woman, 
and  humbly  begged  forgiveness  for 
my  crime — for  it  was  no  less.  Need 
I  say  how  my  appeal  was  met  ?  It 
is  women  such  as  the  one  I  had  the 
happiness  to  call  Wife  who  purify 
the  world. 

*  Come,  my  wife,  and  see  your 
child.' 

Softly  we  stole  into  the  bedroom. 
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My  mother  and  eur  child  were 
asleep.  In  an  agony  of  joy  Mabel 
pressed  her  lips  to  Pearl's  face,  to 
her  neck,  to  her  hands,  to  her  dress ; 
but  with  such  divine  tenderness  and 
gentleness  as  not  to  awaken  our 
darling.  My  heart  went  up  to  God 
the  Beneficent. 

Suddenly  my  mother  stirred  in 
her  bed.  'Amos  !'  she  cried.  Then 
'  Mabel !' 

We  went  to  her  side. 

'  You  are  together,  my  children  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear  mother.' 

'  Thank  God  !  Amos,  put  your 
arms  round  me.  Listen  !  I  hear 
your  father  calling,  "  Yo,  heave, 
ho  !"  Dear  ones,  good-bye  for  a 

little  while  !' 

-%  *  &  v'f  •;? 

To-morrow  is  Christmas-day,  and 
I  am  alone,  writing  the  concluding 
words.  Tom  Wren  is  coming  to 
spend  Christmas  with  us. 

Last  night  my  wife  and  child  and 
I  were  sitting  together  in  our  little 
parlour.  Holly  and  mistletoe  were 
already  on  the  walls,  garlanding  two 
pictures  which  I  have  had  drawn, 
one  of  my  old  mother,  the  other  of 
Beecroft  Mariner.  The  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  and  peace  was  in 
our  hearts.  The  only  heaven  the 
earth  contains  was  shining  upon  us 
and  within  us,  though  we  saw  no 
glimpse  of  the  sky.  We  were  at 
Home,  and  it  was  a  Home  of  Love  ! 

1  Mother,'  said  Pearl, '  what  is  the 
first  letter  in  the  alphabet  ?' 


'  O,  my  darling,  certainly,'  re- 
plied Mabel,  who  of  course  had 
heard  all  about  the  island  school. 

'  And  the  next  ?' 


1  And  the  two  next  ?' 
'  C  and  E.' 


'  Once  upon  a  time,'  said  Pearl? 
clapping  her  hands.  *  Now,  mother, 
I  am  going  to  read  you  and  father 
a  very,  very  pretty  story.' 

'Do,  dear  child.    What  is  it?' 

Pearl  produced  the  torn  text- 
book of  her  island  school. 

'  It  is  called,'  she  said,  with  the 
most  delicious  little  laugh  in  the 
world,  'Cinderella,  or  the  Glass 
Slipper.' 

She  read  the  story  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  we  listened  in  delight. 

'  Mother/  then  said  our  child, 
'if  three  pumpkins  were  to  suddenly 
pop  on  to  this  table  --  ' 

'Mind,  my  darling!  They  might! 
Strange  things  happen.' 

'  Well,  if  they  did,  and  you  had  a 
fairy  wand,  and  wanted  to  make  a 
present  to  everybody  —  Everybody, 
mother  !  —  this  Christmas,  what 
would  you  change  them  into  ?' 

My  wife  nestled  closer  to  me. 

'  What  should  the  first  pumpkin 
be,  mother?' 

'  Faith,  my  darling.' 

*  And  the  second  ?' 

'  Love.' 

'  And  the  third  ?' 

'  Charity.' 

A  blessed  Trinity,  indeed  ! 


THE  END. 
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ADVENTURES    IN    MOUNTAIN    BY-WAYS 


The  Consultation. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Mountains  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land." 

"I  WANT  you  all  to  remember,"  says 
Eric,  decidedly,  "  that  I  do  not  advise  you 
to  go." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  that, 


Eric,"  replies  Aunt  Markham,  "  when  you 
have  talked  incessantly  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mountains.,  and  said  that  everybody  ought 
to  go  to  see  them." 

"He  meant  appreciative  people,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  We  are  not  appreciative ;  there- 
fore his  remarks  do  not  apply  to  us." 

"  He  wants  to  go  alone  with  a  gun  and 
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a  microscope,"  says  Charley ;  "  and  has  no 
fancy  for  playing  cavalier-of-all-work  to  a 
trio  of  ladies." 

"  He  need  not  fear  any  thing  of  that 
kind,"  I  remark,  "  for  you  are  going,  and 
Rupert  also:  We  shall,  therefore,  be  well 
provided  with  cavaliers." 

Scene:  a  family  party  on  a  veranda  at 
sunset.  Aunt  Markham  lying  back  in  a  large 
chair,  fanning  as  if  her  existence  depends 
on  keeping  cool  —  as  perhaps  it  does,  poor 
woman!  since  she  weighs  at  least  fourteen 
stone;  Sylvia  reclining  in  a  smaller  chair, 
with  her  filmy  dress  falling  around  her  to 
the  floor,  her  pretty  face  flushed  with  heat, 
her  gray  eyes  slightly  languid  ;  Eric  on  the 
steps  with  his  back  against  a  jasmine-twined 
pillar,  and  a  cigar,  which  he  does  not  light,  be- 
tween his  fingers  ;  Charley  Kenyon  stretched 
on  the  grass  just  below  the  steps  ;  Rupert 
hovering  to  and  fro ;  I  established  in  the 
hall-door,  for  the  sake  of  a  through-draught 
— the  month  being  July,  and  the  thermome- 
ter standing  at  eighty-five. 

We  have  been  discussing  where  we  shall 
spend  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  we  have  finally  decided  to  turn  our  faces 
westward,  and,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  ex- 
plore as  far  as  possible  the  comparatively  un- 
known country  which  lies  beyond — a  country 
so  elevated  that  its  valleys  lie  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  The  person 
by  whose  recommendation  we  decide  on  this 
programme  is  my  cousin  Eric  Markham — a 
great  hunter,  a  great  lover  of  Nature,  though 
outwardly  the  most  unenthusiastic  of  human 
beings,  a  person  whom  his  mother  has  never 
been  able  to  drag  to  fashionable  watering- 
places  in  her  train,  but  who  has  spent  sum- 
mer after  summer  among  the  fair,  wild,  Caro- 
lina mountains,  until  his  attachment  to  them 
is  a  family  proverb. 

"  The  reason  why  I  don't  advise  you  to 
go,"  he  says,  when  our  comments  have 
ceased,  "  is  because  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
be  bored  and  disgusted.  You  will  find  no 
fashionable  hotels,  no  bands  of  music ;  and 
then  you  will  blame  me !  So  I  accept  no  re- 
sponsibility, but  simply  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  if  you  want  fresh  air  and 
glorious  scenery — the  grandest  this  side  of 
the  Yosemite — you  must  go  to  Western  North 
Carolina  to  find  them." 

"  We  want  just  those  things,"  says  Sylvia 
— Sylvia  is  my  sister,  and  we  are  Aunt  Mark- 


ham's  orphan  nieces — "  I  am  tired  of  dancing 
and  flirting  and  toilets  !  What  a  comfort  it 
will  be  to  put  on  a  linen  traveling-dress  and 
a  pair  of  thick-soled  shoes,  such  as  Nora 
wore  in  '  Quits,'  and  set  forth  with  an  alpen- 
stock to  climb  mountains." 

"A  great  comfort  indeed,"  says  Charley, 
lazily. — Charley  is  Eric's  cousin,  but  not  ours ; 
and  he  and  Sylvia  have  been  quarreling  and 
making  love  and  tormenting  each  other  ever 
since  their  childhood. — "  You  will  wish  for 
your  silk  dresses  before  you  have  been  gone 
three  days.  Eric  talks  as  if  you  were  going 
into  the  wilderness,  but  that  country  has  been 
a  resort  for  fifty  years,  perhaps  longer,  and 
Asheville  is  decidedly  a  civilized  place.  I 
was  there  last  summer,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  fashion." 

"Then  we  must  take  our  trunks,"  says 
Sylvia,  alive  to  the  importance  of  appearing 
as  fashionable  as  her  neighbors.  "  I  thought 
we  were  only  going  to  explore  the  mountains, 
but  if  we  are  likely  to  meet  people — " 

"Of  course  you  must  take  your  trunks, 
my  dear,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  decidedly. 
"  One  meets  exceedingly  nice  people.  Be- 
sides, it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies." 

"  I  shall  take  my  gun,"  says  Rupert,  fol- 
lowing Charley's  example  and  flinging  his 
long  and  rather  awkward  length  of  limb  on 
the  grass.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  not 
to  be  awkward  who  is  aix  feet  high  and  only 
seventeen  years  old. 

"  And  is  it  definitely  settled,  then,  that 
we  will  go  to  Western  Carolina  ?  "  asks  Syl- 
via. "  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  please  say 
'  Ay.'  Very  well,"  as  a  rather  languid  but 
unanimous  "Ay"  responds.  —  "Now,  Eric, 
tell  us  how  to  reach  it." 

"  There  are  two  great  gates  of  entrance," 
says  Eric,  "  Swannanoa  and  Hickory  -  Nut 
Gaps.  In  the  old  time,  when  people  traveled 
in  their  carriages,  it  was  the  general  custom 
to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  by  one  gap  in  going 
to  the  transmontane  country,  and  by  the  oth- 
er in  coming  away.  —  You  remember  that, 
mother?" 

"Certainly,"  answers  Aunt  Markham.  "I 
went  to  Tennessee  with  your  father  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  crossed  the  Hickory-Nut  Gap 
in  going,  and  Swannanoa  in  coming  back." 

"  Let  us  go  in  that  way,"  says  Sylvia. 

"  Impossible,"  says  Charley.  "  The  rail- 
road takes  you  to  Swannanoa." 
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"  A  fig  for  the  railroad  !  We  can  go  in 
our  carriage,  like  the  grandees  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Which  is  the  finest  gap,  Swannanoa  or 
Hickory-Nut  ?  " 

"There  is  no  comparison,"  says  Eric. 
"  Hickory-Nut  is  infinitely*nner." 

"  Then  we  must  see  it,"  says  Sylvia,  de- 
cidedly. She  is  of  a  nature  easily  roused  to 
enthusiasm,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  enthu- 
siasm is  beginning  to  wake  in  the  interest  of 
the  long -neglected  beauty  lying  within  our 
own  borders.  "Listen!"  she  says,  sitting 
upright  in  her  chair,  "  why  can  we  not  go  by 
the  railroad  to  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  take  the 
stage-coach  from  there  to  Asheville,  leaving 
the  carriage  to  follow  us  to  the  same  place, 
so  that  we  can  travel  where  we  like  in  the 
mountains,  and  finally  return  by  Hickory- 
Nut  Gap  ?  Is  not  that  a  good  plan,  Eric  ?  " 

"  Only  open  to  the  objection  that  the  car- 
riage will  be  likely  to  be  broken  to  pieces," 
says  Eric. 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  the 
roads  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  are  excellent." 

"  The  turnpikes  are  generally  excellent, 
but  I  humbly  submit  that  all  roads  are  not 
turnpikes;  and,  furthermore,  that  to  reach 
the  country  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  mountains — to  do  which 
is  no  joke." 

"  I  don't  know  a  more  serious  matter," 
says  Charley.  "  You  are  jolted,  and  bumped, 
and  thumped,  until  you  do  not  care  for  any 
prospect  that  can  be  shown  to  you." 

"Pray  speak  for  yourself,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  else  would  think 
of  putting  a  few  jolts  and  thumps  in  compar- 
ison with  the  grandest  scenery — " 

"  In  the  Atlantic  States  ! "  says  Charley. 
"  I  have  heard  that  from  Eric  several  times. 
I  contemplated  this  scenery  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  from  many  different  places,  with  no 
great  degree  of  satisfaction ;  but  the  trout- 
fishing —  that  is  something  which  warrants 
enthusiasm !  " 

"  And  the  hunting ! "  says  Rupert,  with  an 
ecstatic  smile  on  his  sunburned  face.  "  How 
many  deer  did  you  kill  last  season,  Brother 
Eric?" 

"About  the  carriage,"  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  "I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Sylvia  that 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  send  it  to  Ashe- 
ville. The  idea  of  traveling  about  the  moun- 
tains in  stage-coaches  and  hacks  is  insuffer- 
able ! " 


"  But  we  are  more  than  enough  to  fill  the 
carriage,"  says  Eric. 

"Take  two  saddle-horses,  also,"  cries  Syl- 
via, with  a  bright  light  springing  into  her 
eyes.  "  One  for  you,  and  one,  for  me — how 
delightful ! " 

"  And  how  economical ! " 

She  makes  a  gesture  signifying  that  this 
consideration  is  not  worth  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. 

"  People  expect  to  spend  money  when  they 
are  traveling,"  she  says,  "  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole  expedition  will  be  less  than  a  month 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place." 

"And  I'll  take  the  horses  along  with  the 
carriage,"  cries  Rupert,  eagerly.  "  The  rest 
of  you  may  go  on  the  railroad  if  you  like, 
but  give  me  a  horse  forever ! " 

"  John  will  drive  the  carriage,  and  you 
can  ride  Cecil  and  lead  Bonnibelle,"  says 
Sylvia,  with  the  air  of  a  general  issuing  or- 
ders for  a  campaign. 

"Eric,  what  do  you  say?"  asks  Aunt 
Markham,  turning  to  her  eldest  son,  who  is 
autocrat  of  the  household. 

"  What  is  left  for  me  to  say  ?"  responds 
Eric,  lighting  his  cigar.  "  The  matter  is  ap- 
parently settled.  I  only  desire  that  it  may 
be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  account- 
able for  consequences.  If  the  carriage  is  up- 
set, and  Bonnibelle  breaks  her  own  legs  and 
Sylvia's  neck,  nobody  is  to  blame  me." 

"  Nobody  will  think  of  blaming  you,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  You  accompany  us  under  protest 
— and  such  trifles  as  broken  legs  and  necks 
are  to  be  exclusively  our  own  affair." 

The  next  two  weeks  are  devoted  to  pre- 
paring wardrobes  and  studying  maps.  Then, 
on  a  particularly  warm  Monday  in  August,  we 
set  forth  on  our  journey.  Rupert  and  John, 
with  the  carriage  and  horses,  started  the  day 
before  for  Asheville,  via  Hickory-Nut  Gap. 
We  take  the  railroad,  and  turn  our  faces  tow- 
ard Swannanoa. 

Our  railroad -journey  is  uneventful,  as 
railroad  -journeys — unless  varied  by  an  acci- 
dent— generally  are.  The  cars  are  filled  with 
the  usual  number  of  thirsty  men  and  dusty 
women,  of  invalids,  sight-seers,  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  During  the  long  pauses  at  the  sta- 
tions, we  learn  where  most  of  these  travelers 
are  bound,  and  receive  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting information  about  their  social  and  do- 
mestic affairs.  Few  things  strike  one  more 
forcibly  in  traveling  than  the  general  garni- 
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lity  and  egotism  of  human  nature.  This  is 
entertaining  for  a  time,  but  finally — taken  in 
connection  with  a  choking  amount  of  dust, 
and  a  simmering  degree  of  heat — it  becomes 
almost  intolerable.  At  last  over  the  blazing 
noonday  a  grateful  shadow  steals,  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  early  morning,  we  lift  our 
window-blinds  and  look  out.  We  are  between 
the  villages  of  Morganton  and  Marion,  and 
fairly  among  the  mountains.  Already  there 
is  a  greenness  over  the  land,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  parched  brownness  of  the  low- 
country  which  we  left  behind;  great  hills  roll 
up  on  all  sides,  and  on  our  right  the  magnifi- 
cent dark -blue  masses  of  Table -Rock  and 
Short  -  Off  Mountain  stand  clearly  defined 
against  a  lurid  thunder-cloud.  The  readjust 
here  follows  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Cataw- 
ba,  and  we  see  the  river  in  the  foreground, 
with  its  level  meadow-lands,  over  which  sud- 
denly a  white  rain  comes  driving  in  a  quick, 
sharp  shower. 

"  I  am  sorry  this  gust  has  come  up  just 
now,"  says  Eric.  "  I  wanted  to  take  you  on 
the  rear-platform  of  the  car,  and  show  you  a 
very  pretty  view  of  the  river-valley,  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

But  we  are  not  sorry,  for  the  rain  is  de- 
lightful. It  dashes  in  spray  against  our  win- 
dows, peals  of  thunder  sound  above  the  clat- 
ter of  the  train,  and  flashes  of  lightning  dart 
hither  and  thither  to  frighten  nervous  trav- 
elers. It  does  not  continue  very  long,  how- 
ever. As  suddenly  as  it  began,  the  vehemence 
of  the  storm  abates,  the  thunder  rolls  away, 
the  cloud  is  evidently  passing.  A  minute 
later  a  ray  of  sunshine  falls  on  the  scene,  and 
lo !  the  earth  is  enchanted.  The  shower, 
which  is  still  falling,  is  lighted  up  with  pris- 
matic radiance ;  away  in  the  south  dark  clouds 
are  piled,  but  around  us  all  is  freshness  and 
beauty.  Mists  rise,  like  the  white  smoke  of 
incense,  and  when  we  lift  our  windows  a  rush 
of  odor  enters — a  hundred  sweet  scents  of 
growing  things  mingled  and  exhaled  by  the 
dampness. 

After  this  the  run  to  Old  Fort  is  very 
pleasant.  The  dust  is  laid,- the  heat  is  tem- 
pered, the  sunshine  is  still  partly  obscured 
by  clouds  that  dapple  the  changing  landscape 
with  soft  shadows,  and  now  and  then  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  blue  heights  far  away.  We  pass 
beautiful  valleys  glittering  with  the  late  rain ; 
we  glide  by  grassy  meadows,  and  streams 
where  old-fashioned  mills  stand  embowered 


in  trees.  There  is  a  shimmer  over  every 
thing — a  mingling  of  mist  and  brilliance  pe- 
culiar to  a  mountain-scene. 

Presently  our  leisurely  rate  of  speed  abates, 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  rail- 
road journey — Old  Fort.  This  place — which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  fort  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  in  the  days  of  Indian 
warfare — has  only  risen  to  comparative  im- 
portance since  the  railroad  abruptly  and  un- 
expectedly ended  here.  At  least  the  railroad 
track  ends  here,  but  for  many  miles  beyond 
the  road-bed  is  graded,  and  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  work  in  the  way  of  bridging  and  tun- 
neling is  done,  the  sight  of  which  moves  one 
to  fierce  and  futile  indignation  against  the 
plunderers  who  have  worked  the  people  such 
grievous  wrong. 

"  Is  Old  Fort  a  town?  "  asks  Sylvia,  look- 
ing round  as  we  descend  from  the  train. 

"  It  is  before  you,"  says  Charley.  "  Judge 
for  yourself." 

What  is  before  us  is  an  hotel  perched  on  a 
hill.  A  few  other  houses  are  scattered  wide- 
ly and  wildly  around.  Great  wooded  moun- 
tains rise  in  the  background.  The  hotel- 
piazza  seems  crowded  as  we  approach — Aunt 
Markham  and  Eric  in  front,  Charley  escorting 
Sylvia  and  myself.  We  are  the  last  of  the 
straggling  procession  of  passengers,  and  re- 
ceive the  concentrated  stares  of  all  the  lan- 
guid ladies  with  yellow-backed  novels  in  their 
hands  and  sundowns  on  their  heads,  all  the 
open-eyed  children,  and  lounging  men. 

"  Why  on  earth  do  these  people  stay 
here  ? "  asks  Sylvia,  struggling  with  a  veil 
which  she  is  trying  to  draw  down.  "  It 
looks  like  a  very  uninteresting  place." 

"  It  is  healthy,  and  the  rates  of  board  are, 
no  doubt,  cheap,"  says  Charley.  "  Many  of 
the  people  may  also  lack  courage  to  cross  the 
Gap — those  being  esteemed  lucky  who  reach 
the  other  side  whole  of  life  and  limb." 

This  appalling  statement  is  treated  with 
the  incredulous  contempt  which  it  deserves 
as  we  mount  the  hotel-steps. 

Hamlet  says  that  "there's  nothing  either 
good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  ;  "  and 
this  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
Old  Fort.  Some  people  think  it  a  very  good 
place  in  which  to  spend  weeks  and  months. 
Others  are  averse  to  spending  more  time 
there  than  the  necessary  hour  which  elapses 
between  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  depart- 
ure of  the  coach. 
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We  belong  to  the  latter  class.  After  din- 
ner we  assemble  on  the  piazza  and  take  a 
vote  for  going  or  staying;  and  it  is  nearly 
unanimous  to  go. 

"  Catawba  Falls  are  in  the  neighborhood," 
says  Eric,  anxious  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  cice- 
rone. "  If  you  stay  until  to-morrow  you  may 
see  them,  and  they  are  well  worth  a  visit." 

"  Stay  a  night — stay  two  nights — here !  " 
says  Aunt  Markham.  "  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  !  " 

"  Are  the  Falls  easily  reached  ?  "  asks 
Charley,  with  his  usual  air  of  protest  against 
any  exertion. 

"They  are  by  no  means  easily  reached," 
answers  Eric ;  **  but  they  can  be  reached, 
which  is  the  point,  I  take  it." 

"  By  no  means,"  says  Sylvia.  "  The  point 
is  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Who  cares  for  falls  and  cascades  on 
this  side  ?  They  may  be  pretty  enough,  but 
we  are  bound  to  the  land  of  the  sky— and 
yonder  comes  the  coach  to  take  us  there. 
How  splendid ! " 

It  is  not  the  coach  which  draws  forth  this 
commendation,  but  the  six  beautiful  gray 
horses  which  are  harnessed  to  it.  We  watch 
them  admiringly,  and  Eric  calls  our  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  controlled 
by  their  driver,  who  is  no  less  a  person  than 
the  renowned  John  Pence. 

Of  this  famous  character  I  have  heard  so 
much  that  I  regard  him  with  great  interest. 
My  knowledge  of  stage-drivers  in  real  life 
being  limited,  I  had  drawn  a  fancy  picture  of 
a  portly  figure  in  top-boots  and  a  "  sprigged 
veskit;"  instead,  I  see  a  spare,  sinewy  man, 
dark  as  an  Indian,  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk, 
who  wears  a  pair  of  the  brownest  and  dirtiest 
of  corduroy  trousers,  a  striped  shirt,  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  rolled  up  above  the  el- 
bows showing  thin,  muscular  arms,  and  a 
hat  slouched  rakishly  over  his  brow.  This  is 
John  Pence,  who  for  twenty  years  has  driven 
back  and  forth  over  Swannanoa  Gap,  and 
whom  his  admirers  declare  to  be  the  best 
driver  on  the  continent.  If  success  is  the 
test  of  merit,  merit  certainly  must  be  his ; 
for  during  these  twenty  years  no  accident 
has  ever  happened  to  a  coach  driven  by  him  ; 
and  those  expert  in  such  matters  say  that  one 
hardly  realizes  the  art  of  driving  until  one 
has  seen  him  handle  the  ribbons. 

That  we  have  such  a  charioteer  is  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  since  the  appearance 


of  the  coach  is  not  calculated  to  fill  us  with 
confident  hopes  of  a  safe  journey.  It  is  evi- 
dently old  and  much  dilapidated.  It  is  also 
heavily  loaded.  The  boot  is  full  of  trunks, 


John  Pence. 

and  as  many  are  piled  on  top  as  can  possibly 
be  put  there.  Besides  which,  Aunt  Markham 
has  the  anguish  of  beholding  her  largest  and 
most  valuable  one  standing  on  the  ground, 
while  the  proprietor  of  the  house  informs  her 
that  Mr.  Pence  says  he  is  overloaded,  and 
that  trunk  cannot  possibly  "go  over  the  Gap 
this  trip." 

"  Mr.  Pence ! "  repeats  the  lady,  indig- 
nantly. "  Who  is  Mr.  Pence,  pray  ?  My 
trunk  shall  go  ! — Eric,  do  you  hear  this  ?  " 

"I  hear,  mother,"  replies  Eric,  "but  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  redress.  The  coach 
is  overloaded,  and  I  should  not  consent  for 
you  to  enter  it  as  it  stands  if  anybody  but 
John  Pence  was  going  to  drive.  When  you 
see  the  precipices  past  which  that  top-heavy 
vehicle  must  pass — " 

"Oh  !"  she  says,  turning  pale,  "  if  that  is 
the  case,  tell  him  to  take  off  my  other  trunk, 
and  Sylvia's  and  Alice's  also." 

But  Sylvia  and  Alice  protest  against  this, 
and  a  Babel  of  confusion  follows.  It  is  Eric 
who  summarily  ends  it. 
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"  Let  me  put  you  in  the  coach,"  be  says. 
"  Leave  the  trunks  to  me.  I  will  arrange  for 
them  to  be  sent  over  safely  to-morrow." 

Then  the  labor  of  stowing  us  away  begins. 
There  are  already  an  old  lady,  a  middle-aged 
lady,  two  children,  and  an  elderly  gentleman, 
within  the  coach.  By  the  united  efforts  of 
Eric,  Charley,  and  the  host,  Aunt  Markham 
is  lifted  and  deposited  inside.  She  sinks  into 
her  seat  with  an  apoplectic  "  How  fearful !  " 

I  am  lifted  in  next ;  but,  when  it  comes 
to  Sylvia's  turn,  that  young  lady  declines  to 
enter. 

"  I  am  going  up  aloft — like  the  cherub 
that  watches  over  poor  Jack,"  she  says. — "  I 
know  you  don't  want  me,  Charley — you  want 
to  smoke.  But  Eric  will  take  me  with  him 
— won't  you,  Eric  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  you  think  Eric  doesn't  want 
to  smoke  ?  "  says  Charley. 

"  He  can  if  he  chooses,  and  you,  too,  for 
that  matter — so  don't  look  so  disconsolate, 
but  help  me  over  this  wheel." 

She  is  assisted  over  the  wheel,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  deck-seat.  Charley  sits  down 
by  her  side,  Eric  springs  to  a  place  by  the 
driver,  that  illustrious  person  cracks  his  long 
whip,  the  six  horses  start  with  one  accord, 
the  heavy  coach  sways.  We  are  off. 

"  Over  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
Down  the  valley  of  shadow, 

Hide,  boldly  ride, 

The  shade  replied, 
If  you  seek  for  El  Dorado." 

This  is  what  Charley  sings  to  an  impro- 
vised air,  as  we  rattle  down  a  steep  hill  and 
cross  a  clear,  flashing,  rocky  -  bottomed 
stream.  The  mountains  which  we  are  going 
to  scale  rise  in  towering  masses  before  us — 
splendid  heights  that  seem  to  defy  the  lo- 
comotive at  their  base.  The  gentleman  who 
is  our  fellow-passenger  points  out  some  of 
the  unfinished  railroad-work.  Aunt  Mark- 
ham  looks  at  it  regretfully. 

"  If  only  the  road  were  finished  to  Ashe- 
ville! "  she  says. 

"  No  railroad  in  the  country  has  been  so 
mercilessly  plundered,  madam,"  says  the 
gentleman,  sternly.  "  Ever  since  the  war,  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  rogues  and  swin- 
dlers, who  have  stolen  every  thing  but  the 
road-bed — which  could  not  conveniently  be 
made  away  with." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were 
one  of  the  defrauded  contractors,"  I  think  ; 


but  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  con- 
versation on  the  great  grievance  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  We  have  begun  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  and  to  say  that  the  road  is 
stony  would  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  its 
actual  state.  It  is  my  settled  conviction  that 
no  one  knows  what  stones  really  are  until  he 
or  she  has  traveled  from  Old  Fort  to  the  top 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  road  is  covered  with 
them,  of  every  size,  shape,  and  variety,  and 
the  constant  rolling,  jolting,  and  pitching  of 
the  coach  baffle  description.  A  ship  at  sea 
in  a  stiff  gale  is  steady  compared  to  it.  We 
settle  ourselves  grimly  to  our  fate ;  endeavor 
to  keep  ourselves  steady  by  straps  or  any 
thing  else  that  is  convenient ;  gasp  a  brief 
"Excuse  me!"  when  we  are  hurled  against 
each  other ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  being 
tossed  about  the  coach,  lean  out  of  the  win- 
dows to  admire  the  wild  beauty  which  sur- 
rounds us.  At  least  I  do.  Nobody  else  pays 
much  attention  to  it.  Aunt  Markham  re- 
signs herself  to  martyr-like  endurance,  and 
preserves  a  martyr-like  silence,  until  a  tre- 
mendous lurch,  which  knocks  her  bonnet  out 
of  shape,  also  exhausts  her  patience. 

"Alice,"  she  says,  severely,  "  if  I  had 
entertained  an  idea  of  any  thing  like  this, 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  come." 

"  There's  worse  than  this  afore  us,"  re- 
marks the  old  lady,  placidly.  "  I've  been 
over  the  Gap  times  and  times — for  my  daugh- 
ter's married  and  living  in  Buncombe — and 
my  bones  always  ache  for  about  three  weeks 
afterward." 

"  If  nothing  happens  worse  than  a  few 
jolts,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  we  can  stand 
them  well  enough,  but  I  don't  like  the  look 
of  this  stage.  I  told  Burgin  before  we  left 
Old  Fort  that  it  was  a  shame  to  send  travelers 
over  the  Gap  in  such  a  conveyance.  He  said  it 
had  been  sent  from  Asheville.  I  don't  believe 
it  will  go  back  there  without  an  accident." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  says  Aunt  Markham, 
turning  pale,  as  she  remembers  all  that  she 
has  heard  of  the  precipices  that  border  the 
road.  "  If  I  had  suspected  that  the  coach 
was  not  safe,  I  would  never  have  entered  it. 
— Alice,  speak  to  Eric  at  once. — Pear  me! 
what  is  that  ?  " 

Chorus  of  children.  "0  ma,  did  you  hear 
something  crack  ?  " 

Something  undoubtedly  cracked  —  and 
that  loudly — under  the  body  of  the  vehicle. 
A  convulsive  swaying  and  jerking  is  followed 
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by  an  abrupt  halt  and  the  descent  of  Mr. 
Pence  himself.  Clamor  immediately  ensues. 
All  the  passengers  thrust  their  heads  out  of 
the  windows  and  request  to  be  told  what  is  the 
matter.  Mr.  Pence  deigns  no  reply  to  their 
inquiries,  but  he  says  a  few  words  to  Eric — 
who  has  also  descended  from  the  top.  The 
latter  at  once  opens  the  door  and  tells  us 
that  we  must  alight. 

"A  brace  has  broken,"  he  says.  "Mr. 
Pence  is  going  to  send  to  Old  Fort  for  as- 
sistance to  mend  it  —  when  the  assistance 
comes,  the  coach  has  to  be  lifted  forward,  so 
you  must  all  get  out." 

Remonstrance  being  useless,  we  are  lifted 
down  and  set  on  our  feet.  Sylvia,  assisted 
by  Charley,  descends  like  a  bird  from  her 


"  Not  with  John  Pence  at  the  helm,  moth- 
er," says  Eric ;  "  the  thing  is  impossible.— 
Now,  while  we  have  to  wait,  suppose  you 
come  and  look  at  the  tunnel  a  little  farther 
on.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  piece  of 
work." 

But  Aunt  Markham  does  not  care  for  tun- 
nels, and  she  declines  to  go.  So  we  leave 
her  seated  on  a  bundle  of  shawls  and  water- 
proofs, while  we  follow  Sylvia  and  Charley, 
who  have  already  walked  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  interesting  piece  of  work.  When  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  tunnel  they  are  just  en- 
tering it,  and  by  the  time  we  reach  it  we  see 
their  figures  at  the  farther  end,  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  light. 

"  I  have  a  peculiar  horror  of  these  places," 


The  Break-down. 


lofty  perch — she  has  a  faculty  of  doing  things 
gracefully  which  other  women  do  awkwardly. 
Our  prophet  of  evil  scrambles  out,  and  pokes 
his  stick,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  under  the 
body  of  the  coach. 

"  I  said  this  stage  was  unsafe  as  soon  as 
I  saw  it,"  he  remarks.  "  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  brace  broke  just  here.  If  the  accident 
had  occurred  by  one  of  the  precipices  a  lit- 
tle farther  on  we  should  all,  madam  "  (this 
to  Aunt  Markham),  "  have  lost  our  lives." 

"  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  infa- 
mous !  "  says  Aunt  Markham,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  strong  terms.  "  This  What's- 
his-name  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  drive 
a  coach  again.  The  idea  of  risking  our 
lives  ! — Eric,  do  you  hear  this  ?  We  might 
have  been  dashed  over  a  precipice  and — " 


I  say,  as  we  enter,  and  Eric  points  out  the 
admirable  masonry.  "  I  never  feel  nervous 
in  traveling  except  when  passing  through  a 
tunnel ;  but  then  I  always  think,  '  Suppose  a 
collision  should  occur,  and  we  should  be 
crushed  in  the  debris  of  a  wrecked  train  down 
here  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ! '  " 

"  What  a  cheerful  reflection  ! "  says  Eric. 
"  You  will  be  particularly  partial  to  traveling 
on  this  road  when  it  is  completed,  for  there 
are  three  tunnels  just  here — two  short  ones, 
and  one  very  long  one  through  the  Blue 
Ridge." 

"  I  certainly  prefer  going  over  it  with 
John  Pence  and  his  six  gray  horses  to  bur- 
rowing under  it  like  a  mole.  By-the-by,  if 
the  railroad  ever  should  be  finished,  what 
will  become  of  John  Pence  ?  " 
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"  He  will  break  his  heart  and  die,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Midway  in  the  tunnel  we  meet  Sylvia  and 
Charley.  We  turn  and  go  back  with  them. 
From  Point  Tunnel,  looking  east,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful,  though  not  very  extended, 
view ;  and  we  sit  down  near  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  to  admire  it,  while  we  wait 
for  the  coach.  Giant  hills,  clothed  to  their 
crest  with  verdure,  rise  around  us.  The 
road  winds  like  a  thread  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  a  green  valley  lies  be- 
low, golden  sunshine  glints  down  through 
leaves  to  which  diamond-drops  of  rain  still 
cling,  stillness  encompasses  us — when  our 
voices  cease  we  hear  nothing  save  the  sweet 
singing  of  waters  in  the  forest-recesses  and 
the  notes  of  birds.  Sylvia  makes  a  pretty  j 
adjunct  to  the  picture  as  she  sits  in  her  gray 
dress  and  blue  veil  on  a  pile  of  stones,  ar- 
ranging some  ferns  which  she  has  gathered. 
Charley,  as  usual,  is  lying  at  her  feet,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  grass  is  very  damp. 
I  open  my  sketch-book,  and  make  a  hurried 
outline  of  the  scene,  writing  underneath,  "  En 
route  to  Arcadia  !  " 

By  the  time  this  is  finished  the  coach  ap- 
pears, and,  as  it  halts,  Aunt  Markham's  fan 
is  seen  at  the  window  beckoning  impera- 
tively. 

"  This  gentleman  says  the  road  is  fright- 
fully dangerous,"  she  remarks,  when  we  come 
up,  "  and  the  coach  is  certainly  very  unsafe. 
There  is  no  telling  when  we  shall  reach  Ashe- 
ville,  or  whether  we  shall  reach  there  at  all. 
We  can  only  trust  in  Providence." 

Some  people  grow  pious  whenever  they 
are  frightened.  Aunt  Markham  is  one  of 
them.  She  never  alludes  to  Providence  tun- 
less  she  desires  substantial  aid  from  that 
quarter. 

Eric  laughs. 

"  Trust  in  John  Pence,  too,  mother,"  he 
says.  "  You  may  be  sure  he  will  take  you 
safely  to  Asheville." 

After  this  the  ascent  begins  in  earnest. 
The  road  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  so  nar- 
row that  there  is  barely  room  for  the  coach. 
On  one  side  the  mountain  rises  in  a  sheer 
cliff,  on  the  other  are  precipices,  down  which 
the  gaze  is  lost  in  twilight,  At  least  once  in 
every  half-mile  we  ford  a  stream  of  .consider- 
able size,  while  innumerable  rivulets  cross 
our  way.  There  is  no  point  in  our  upward 
journey  where  we  miss  the  music  of  flowing 


water.  Clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice, 
these  streams  come  leaping  in  cascades  down 
the  rocky  glens,  flash  along  our  path,  bor- 
dered by  ferns,  shadowed  by  laurel  and  ivy, 
and  at  last  plunge  into  the  tangled  green- 
ness of  the  depths  far  below.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  write,  in  terms  which  will  not  seem 
extravagant,  of  the  forest  which  covers  the 
great  mountains  towering  across  the  gorge. 
The  evergreens  especially  attract  our  notice 
and  admiration.  We  see  familiar  shrubs 
grown  to  stately  trees,  and  trees  to  giants. 
The  spruce-pine,  here  in  its  native  air,  towers 
to  an  almost  incredible  height,  the  hemlock, 
the  white-pine,  the  "bonny  ivy-tree,"  the  hol- 
ly, and  mountain-laurel — what  words  can  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  these,  mingled  with  the 
lighter  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the 
maple,  the  ash,  and  countless  others  ?  Beau- 
tiful berries  gleam,  strange  wild-flowers  shine 
like  stars,  ferns  run  riot  in  luxuriance,  vel- 
vet-like mosses  cover  every  rock  and  fallen 
tree. 

Up,  still  up  we  go,  as  if  we  meant  to  pierce 
the  very  clouds.  The  horses  strain,  the  coach 
sways,  the  air  grows  fresher ;  in  the  great 
shadow  of  the  hills  we  forget  the  sultry  heat 
of  August  lying  over  the  parched  country 
below.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  our  way  to 
the  land  of  the  sky.  I  say  as  much  to  Aunt 
Markham,  who  resignedly  expresses  a  hope 
that  we  may  reach  it.  After  a  while  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  devouring  large  slices 
of  cake,  cry  out  for  water,  and  Mr.  Pence 
obligingly  stops  by  a  spring  that  gushes  out 
at  the  foot  of  a  gray  rock.  Eric  descends 
also,  and  asks  for  a  cup. 

"You  must  all  drink,"  he  says,  "for  this 
is  the  head  of  the  Catawba  River.  A  few 
miles  from  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ridge,  is  a  spring  which  is  called  the  head  of 
the  Swannanoa,  so  that  in  the  course  of  one 
afternoon  you  can  drink  from  the  fountains 
of  two  rivers — one  of  which  is  bound  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  says  the  old  lady,  "  to  think 
of  their  traveling  so  far!  But  I  always 
thought  the  Swannanoa  emptied  into  the 
French  Broad." 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  Eric,"  I  say, 
hastily,  looking  at  the  narrow  defile  in  which 
the  coach  stands,  the  escarpment  of  the  bold 
cliff  leaning  over  us,  the  green  abyss  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  which  mountains  hem  the 
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gap.      "I  wonder  if  Mr.  Pence   would   not 
stop  long  enough  for  me  to  sketch  it? " 

"  Impossible,"  answers  Eric.  "  We  have 
been  so  much  delayed  that  I  doubt  if  we  shall 
reach  Asheville  before  midnight." 

Aunt  Markham  groans  at  this.  "I  shall 
be  dead  !  "  she  says.  "  I  cannot  endure  this 
terrible  jolting  much  longer." 

Despite  this  dismal  prophecy,  we  go  on — 
higher  and  yet  higher.  Now  and  then,  glan- 
cing backward,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
world  below — an  azure  sea  broken  into  a  hun- 
dred giant  billows — and  feel  that  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  exalted  so  far  above  it.  These 
glimpses,  however,  are  very  brief.  We 
struggle  upward  for  another  weary  hour. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  halt,  and  Eric  cries : 

"  Look  ! " 

We  look.  For  one  minute  we  grasp  such 
a  perfect  pleasure  as  does  not  often  come 
in  this  imperfect  world.  The  arduous  part 
of  our  journey  is  over ;  we  are  on  the  top 
of  the  Blue  Ridge;  looking  back  down  the 
mountain  up  which  we  have  for  three  hours 
so  laboriously  climbed,  we  see  the  country 
we  are  leaving  spread  out  in  the  beauty 
of  blue,  misty  distance.  The  afternoon  is 
clear  and  golden,  the  air  of  this  great  alti- 
tude inexpressibly  pure  and  fresh.  The  show- 
er at  noon  has  left  the  day  like  crystal ;  and 
turning  eastward  the  glance  sweeps  over  an 
infinite  expanse  of  broken  country,  range 
after  range  of  mountains  melting  into  each 
other,  high,  cultivated  valleys  lying  between, 
soft  cloud-shadows  falling  in  patches  here 
and  there,  bold  outlines  against  the  far- 
thest distanclk.  the  graceful  line  of  heavenly- 
looking  hills  melting  into  the  horizon,  and 
over  all  the  refulgent  glory  of  the  sapphire 
sky. 

We  are  now  on  the  summit  of  Swanna- 
noa  Gap,  and  from  this  point  begins  that 
gradual  descent  which  will  bring  us  to  the 
elevated  basin  in  which  Asheville  lies.  At 
"  Curley's  "  we  change  horses  and  drivers,  and 
not  far  from  here  meet  the  coach  from  Ashe- 
ville. It  is  obtrusively  bright  and  new  in  ap- 
pearance. The  inside  is  lined  with  crimson 
plush — in  contrast  to  our  faded  leather — and 
on  the  seats  three  fresh  and  cheerful-looking 
ladies  sit.  Two  gentlemen  are  on  the  top, 
They  all  stare  at  us — we  return  the  compli- 
ment. The  driver  jeeringly  tells  our  driver 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  reach  Asheville  be- 
fore morning — to  which  the  latter  replies  that 


he  will  be  there  by  ten  o'clock.     With  this 
interchange  of  civilities  we  part. 

"  How  odiously  complacent  those  people 
looked  !  "  says  Sylvia.  "  I  am  glad  they  have 
to  go  down  that  steep  mountain." 

As  we  advance,  the  path  widens,  the 
mountains  recede;  dells,  and  coves,  and 
sweeps  of  cultivated  land  appear;  now  and 
then  we  see  a  farm-house  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  looking  very  diminutive  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hills.  Already  the  aspect  of  every 
thing  is  changed.  A  greenness  like  that  of 
early  spring  is  spread  over  the  land ;  there  is 
a  sense  of  freedom,  of  freshness  and  repose, 
in  the  pure  air.  It  is  Arcadia  which  we  have 
entered,  and  which  lies  around  us,  serene  and 
peaceful  in  the  long  light  and  deep,  slanting 
shadows  of  the  afternoon. 

Presently  Sylvia's  voice  is  heard  asking 
if  we  do  not  want  some  information.  "  Eric 
is  a  walking  guide-book,"  she  says,  "  and  he 
has  been  telling  me  all  about  the  country. 
We  have  crossqd  the  Blue  Ridge  and  left  it 
behind,  you  know.  These  mountains  on  each 
side  of  us  now  are  spurs  of  that  chain — those 
on  the  left  are  called  the  hills  of  the  Swanna- 
noa,  these  on  the  right  belong  to  the  Black 
Mountain  range.  Eric  says  that  in  a  little 
while  we  shall  see  the  Black  itself." 

"  Vive  le  roi  f  "  I  answer.  "  The  Black 
is  'the  monarch  of  mountains'— at  least. the 
monarch  of  Atlantic  mountains.  One  cares 
nothing  about  those  enormous  and  no  doubt 
ugly  peaks  in  the  West." 

"  There  is  very  good  philosophy  in  valu- 
ing what  we  have,  and  despising  what  we 
have  not,"  says  Eric.  "  Yonder  is  the  Black 
now  !  Look,  what  a  fine  peak  !  " 

"  Very  fine,  indeed  !  "  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  gazing  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  the 
coach  and  nodding  approvingly  at  one  of  the 
hills  of  the  Swannanoa. 

But  I  see  what  Eric  means.  Indeed  if  he 
had  not  spoken  I  think  I  should  have  known 
that  the  magnificent  crest  upthrust  against 
the  evening  sky  could  only  be  the  chief  of 
Appalachian  mountains.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  first  sight  of  its  majestic  beauty  ?  Its 
splendid  peaks  were  outlined  with  massive 
distinctness,  and  its  dark-blue  sides  were 
purpling  in  the  light  of  a  luminous  sunset. 
Round  the  pinnacle  a  few  light  clouds  were 
floating,  which  caught  the  golden  radiance  of 
the  west. 

"  Those  form  the  monarch's  crown,"  says 
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Eric.  "It  is  rare  to  see  the  peaks  of  the 
Black  free  from  clouds," 

Besides  the  Black,  there  are  other  moun- 
tains—  part  of  the  same  range  — in  sight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the  great 
lines  of  Craggy  as  they  trend  westward.  Its 
peaks,  to  the  unscientific  eye,  look  as  high  as 
the  cloud-girt  pinnacle  of  its  mighty  neigh- 
bor, and  their  effect  is  nearly  as  grand.  That 
we  see  this  beautiful  range  at  sunset  seems 
to  us  a  very  gracious  boon  of  Fate.  Magical 
shades  of  color  melt  and  blend  into  each  oth- 
er as  the  nearer  and  farthest  heights  change 
their  hues  with  the  changing  light.  Finally  a 
soft  mist,  neither  blue  nor  purple,  but  some- 
thing between  the  two,  begins  to  steal  over 
them,  and  deepen  in  all  the  clefts  and  gorges, 
as  if  they  were  drawing  their  robes  about 
them  for  the  night. 

It  is  not  long  that  we  have  this  view. 
The  road  turns,  other  mountains  intervene, 
and  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  great  pomp  of 
sunset.  In  the  midst  of  it  rises,  like  a  dream 
of  the  celestial  country,  a  glorified  azure  peak 
of  exquisite  symmetry,  and  Eric  says,  "Pis- 
gah!" 

Presently  the  sunset  fades,  and  twilight 
softly  melts  into  moonlight.  All  along  their 
dark  crests  the  mountains  are  touched  with 


on,  but  the  night  grows  more  and  more 
beautiful.  We  cross  again  and  again  a 
swift,  bright  stream,  which  we  are  told  is 
the  Swannanoa,  and  at  last  we  find  our- 
selves journeying  along  its  banks.  Is  this 
an  enchanted  land  of  pastoral  delight  to 
which  we  have  come  ?  It  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  so.  Fertile  fields  and  softly  swell- 
ing hills  surround  us;  houses  gleam  in  the 
moonlight;  the  level  road  over  which  even 
the  coach  rolls  smoothly  is  immediately  on 
the  river-bank.  We  see  the  current  rip- 
pling and  swirling  over  its  rocky  bed  with  a 
music  which  fills  all  the  lustrous  night  with 
sweetness.  Lovely  depths  of  foliage — droop- 
ing trees  and  tangled  vines — fringe  its  banks. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  fairy-like 
than  this  charming  rive%r.  Though  I  am 
growing  very  sleepy,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  admiration,  and  the  gen- 
tleman by  my  side  begins  to  explain  that 
"  Swannanoa  "  does  not  mean  "  beautiful," 
but  "great  road,  or  pass,  over  the  moun- 
tains." I  listen  with  disgusted  incredulity, 
and  before  he  concludes  have  fallen  asleep, 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  hard 
wood  of  the  coach  against  which  my  head 
rests. 

When  I  wake  we  are  entering  Asheville. 


Asheville. 


silver,  while  the  pearly  radiance  bathes  valley, 
and  rock,  and  stream,  with  a  flood  of  enchant- 
ment. The  coach  and  the  hours  drag  slowly 


The  coach  is  rattling  up  a  long,  stony  street, 
lights  are  gleaming,  and  there  seems  a  great 
deal  of  movement  about.  Our  journey  is  at 
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an  end,  and  with  a  sense  of  grateful  repose  we 
soon  lie  down  to  sleep,  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing to  show  us  what  manner  of  place  this  is 
which  we  have  entered  in  the  still,  bright 
beauty  of  an  August  midnight. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Wandering  as  in  a  magic  dream, 
By  shadowy  wood  and  crystal  stream, 
By  mountain-peak  and  forest-dell,     • 
Where  fauns  and  fairies  love  to  dwell, 
We  enter  the  enchanted  clime, 
Forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
The  golden  land  of  fair  idlesse, 
Of  sylvan  sports  and  joyousness." 


A  DAY  of  sum- 
mer  warmth,  yet 
with  a  stimulating 
quality  in  the  air 

unlike  the  languid  heat  we  left  below,  a 
cloudless  sky,  a  flood  of  sunshine,  a  spar- 
kling mist  draping  the  distant  azure  moun- 
tains—  this  is  the  aspect  with  which  Bun- 
combe greets  the  strangers  within  her  bor- 
ders when  they  open  their  windows  the  next 
morning. 

These  windows  look  down  on  the  Main 


Street,  but  there  is  room  and  to  spare  in 
Asheville,  so  we  are  not  hedged  in  by  build- 
ings. Immediately  in  front  is  an  open  space 
through  which  we  look  at  the  green  hills  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  rising  with  gentle, 
undulating  swell  in  every  direction,  while 
afar  lie  the  blue  mountains,  height  overtop- 
ping height,  peak  rising  behind  peak,  grace- 
ful lines  blending,  through  the  gaps  more  re- 
mote ranges  to  be  seen  lying  so  pale  and 
faint  on  the  horizon  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  mountains  end  and  sky  be- 
gins. It  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty 
which  is  in  store  for  us,  yet  we  are  delighted. 
There  is  a  brilliancy  about  the  scene  which  is 
almost  startling.  We  were  not  prepared  for 
such  clear,  exquisite  col- 
ors—  colors  that  would 
thrill  an  artist's  inmost 
soul — such  emerald  green- 
ness, such  heavenly  blue- 
ness,  such  diamond-like 
brightness  of  atmosphere. 
"  It  is  a  country  of 
which  to  dream ! "  cries 
Sylvia,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  Why  have  we  never  come 
here  before?  Why  have 
we  gone  everywhere  else, 
and  neglected  this  Arca- 
dia lying  at  our  very 
door?" 

"  In  order  that  we 
might .  be  fitted  to  ap- 
preciate it  when  we  did 
come,"  I  reply.  "  We  are 
now  able  to  compare  it — 
unbiased  by  any  spell  of 
earthly  association — with 
much  more  famous  re- 
gions, and  to  declare  that 
it  surpasses  them  all." 

"  Surpasses  them  ! — I 

should  think  so,  indeed!  Have  you  ever 
seen  anywhere  else  such  tints  as  those  on 
the  mountains  yonder  ?  Come !  I  see  a 
piazza — let  us  go  out  on  it.  One  cannot 
have  too  much  of  this  air.  It  is  like  an 
elixir  of  life." 

We  go  out  on  the  piazza.  The  air  is  in- 
deed like  an  elixir  in  its  buoyancy  and  light- 
ness. Birds  are  singing  in  the  leafy  depths 
of  the  trees  that  droop  before  the  hotel,  peo- 
ple are  passing  up  and  down  the  street — 
among  them  we  presently  recognize  Eric, 
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walking  with  a  more  elastic  step  than  is  cus- 
tomary with  him  in  the  low-country.  Mac- 
gregor's  foot  is  plainly  on  his  native  heath. 
He  stops  to  shake  hands  with  every  other 
person  whom  he  meets,  and  there  is  much 
cordiality  in  these  greetings.  Sylvia  watches 
him  with  amused  eyes.  When  he  passes  un- 
der the  piazza  she  leans  over  and  speaks  : 

"  What  is  the  Arcadian  form  of  saluta- 
tion, Eric  ?  Shall  one  say  '  God  save  you  ! ' 
or  '  The  top  of  the  morning  ?  '  Isn't  it  de- 
licious— the  country,  I  mean  ?  Alice  and  I 
are  here.  Come  up." 

"  You  had  better  come  down,"  he  says. 
"  The  breakfast-bell  is  ringing.  I  will  meet 
you  in  the  parlor  in  five  minutes." 

In  five  minutes  we  meet  in  that  apartment. 
Aunt  Markham  has  declined  to  rise  for  break- 
fast, and  reports  that  she  is  aching  in  every 
limb  from  the  trying  passage  of  Swannanoa 
Gap.  "  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  recov- 
er," she  says,  solemnly.  Charley  is  always 
incorrigibly  lazy,  therefore  it  follows  that 
we  go  in  to  breakfast  attended  by  Eric 
alone. 

It  is  the  height  of  the  season  for  tourists, 
and  we  hear — in  fact,  we  heard  before  we 
crossed  the  mountains — that  every  house  of 
entertainment  in  Asheville  is  crowded.  The 
"  Eagle  "  demurred  about  receiving  us,  but 
Eric's  influence  carried  our  point.  This 
morning  we  see  that  the  hotel  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. As  we  eat  our  breakfast  leisurely, 
we  criticise  the  parties  that  come  and  go, 
and  are  edified  by  a  great  deal  of  fashion. 
After  a  while  Charley  appears,  and  drops 
into  a  seat  by  Sylvia. 

"  I  see  no  signs  of  the  linen  blouse,  the 
alpenstock,  or  the  thick  boots,"  he  says,  re- 
garding her  pretty  toilet  with  evident  appre- 
ciation. "  Are  we  going  to  resign  the  role  of 
explorers,  and  subside  into  ordinary  summer 
idlers  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  you 
mean  to  do,"  she  replies,  "  but,  judging  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  begin  the  campaign, 
I  should  think  you  were  likely  to  be  more  of 
a  summer  idler  than  any  thing  else.  As  for 
the  rest  of  us,  we  have  arranged  our  plan  of 
action  for  the  day.  After  breakfast  we  are 
going  to  devote  ourselves  to  seeing  Ashe- 
ville and  the  French  Broad.  This  afternoon 
we  shall  walk  to — to — what  is  the  name  of 
the  place,  Eric  ?  "  , 

"  Beaucatcher,"  answers  Eric. 


"And  to-night  let  us  go  to  Elk  Moun- 
tain," says  Charley,  meekly.  "  It  is  only 
about  seven  miles  distant — a  pleasant  point 
for  a  moonlight  stroll." 

"  No,  to-night  we  are  going  to — what  is 
the  name  of  that  place,  Eric  ?  " 

"  Battery  Porter,"  says  Eric. 

"  Yes,  and  then  to-morrow  we  are  going 
to  MacSomebody's  Hill  —  Eric  says  it  com- 
mands the  finest  view  east  of  the  Mississippi 
— and  the  day  after  to  Elk  Mountain,  and  the 
day  rfter  that — " 

But  the  expression  of  Charley's  face  is  so 
full  of  genuine  consternation  that  I  inter- 
pose. 

"  Pray  spare  us,  Sylvia.  We  are  not 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  after  the  manner 
of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson — the  great- 
est amount  of  sight-seeing  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  smallest  deal  ot  time.  We  are  sum-' 
mer  idlers,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  exhaust 
ourselves  by  making  a  business  of  pleasure. 
Don't  let  us  be  tied  down  to  a  programme. 
Let  us  see  all  these  beautiful  places  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  time  that  seems  to  us 
best." 

"  Hear  !  hear ! "  says  Charley,  gratefully 
— but  Sylvia  regards  me  with  disapproba- 
tion. 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  see  very  much  if 
the  manner  and  the  time  are  left  to  some  of 
the  party,"  she  remarks. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  riding  or 
driving,  instead  of  walking  ?  "  says  Charley. 
"  Asheville  is  a  town  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances— every  place  is  a  mile  at  least  from 
every  other  place — and  the  French  Broad, 
which  you  speak  of  seeing,  is  a  mile  from 
them  all." 

"  What  are  miles  in  this  climate  ?  "  asks 
Sylvia,  loftily. 

After  breakfast  we  set  forth  to  discover 
what  miles  are  in  this  climate,  and  we  find 
them  quite  as  long  as  those  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  Charley  is  right.  Ashe- 
ville is  a  place  of  magnificent  distances,  and 
if  it  is  ever  built  up  within  its  corporate  lim- 
its, it  will  be  the  metropolis  which  its  inhab- 
itants fondly  hope  to  see  it.  Yet  as  we  stroll 
around  and  about  (or,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, up  and  down  the  streets),  we  decide  that 
one  could  hardly  under  any  circumstances 
wish  it  other  than  it  is — less  a  town  than  a 
collection  of  country-seats  scattered  irregu- 
larly and  picturesquely  over  the  innumerable 
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hills.  There  is  no  point  from  which  the  eye 
does  not  command  a  great  expanse  of  coun- 
try and  mountain-ranges  overtopped  by  moun- 
tain-ranges, besides  the  most  charming  bits  of 
foreground  landscape.  As  a  rule,  I  dislike  com- 
parisons in  scenery — especially  comparisons 
which  introduce  Switzerland — but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refrain  from  saying  that  in  general  ef- 
fect Asheville  reminds  one  of  a  Swiss  town. 
The  green  heights  over  which  the  gabled  houses 
are  scattered,  the  roads  winding  away  to  the 
breezy  uplands,  the  air  of  brightness  and 
cleanliness,  the  winsome  glades  and  valleys, 
and  the  frame  of  distant  mountains — so  soft, 
so  graceful,  so  heavenly  fair,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  wish  their  violet  outlines  transformed 
to  the  dazzling  majesty  of  the  pure,  awful  Al- 
pine peaks. 

"  Now,"  says  Eric,  as  with  much  expen- 
diture of  breath  we  gain  the  top  of  the  beau- 
tiful hill  on  which  the  Catholic  church 
stands — decidedly  the  loveliest  site  in  the 
town — "  you  can  see  how  Asheville  is  situ- 
ated. You  perceive  that  the  hills  on  which 
it  is  built  rise  up  from  the  valleys  of  the 
French  Broad  and  Swannanoa — " 

"How  can  we  perceive  it?"  demands 
Sylvia.  "  Neither  the  French  Broad  nor  the 
Swannanoa  is  visible.  It  is  a  matter  of 
faith,  not  sight,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
I  see  the  hills — and  they  are  astonishingly 
green." 

"  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  famous  blue 
grass  grows — which  makes  Western  North 
Carolina  one  of  the  finest  grazing  regions  in 
the  world,"  says  Charley,  who  is  seated  in 
the  church-door,  fanning  himself  with  his 
straw  hat.  He  utters  this  item  of  informa- 
tion with  an  air  which  seems  to  say  that  Eric 
shall  not  monopolize  all  the  honors  of  cice- 
roneship. 

"  And  what  are  those  ? — and  those  ? — and 
those  ? "  asks  Sylvia,  indicating  various 
peaks  in  the  beautiful  mountain  panorama 
spread  toward  the  south  and  west. 

"  Those  at  which  you  are  looking," 
says  Eric,  "  belong  to  the  range  of  the  Cold 
Mountain — and  that  most  prominent  peak 
is  Pisgah.  Its  shape  and  height  make  it  a 
landmark  through  all  the  country  south  of 
the  Black." 

We    can    well    credit    this,    looking    at 

Pisgah   with    admiring    eyes.      It    lifts    its 

head  boldly,  this  commanding  pyramid,  from 

among  a  number  of  lesser  peaks,  the  lines 
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of  which  recede  away  on  each  side  until 
they  lie  like  azure  clouds  on  the  far  hori- 
zon. 

"From  Beaucatcher,  yonder,"  says  Eric, 
pointing  to  a  bold  hill — the  last  of  a  spur 
running  down  from  the  Black— which  bounds 
the  prospect  on  the  east,  "there  is  a  most 
extensive  view.  One  hundred  and.  eighty 
peaks  are  said  to  be  in  sight.  I  never  count- 
ed them — but  I  can  believe  it." 

"  Let  us  go  there  at  once,"  says  Sylvia. 

A  faint  groan  proceeds  from  Charley  in 
the  rear. 

"  Not  this  morning,"  I  say.  "  Let  us  go 
there  for  the  sunset.  Now  we  are  bound  to 
the  French  Broad." 

Charley  groans  again — evidently  this  is 
not  much  of  an  improvement  in  Beaucatcher 
— but  he  rises  and  we  descend  the  hill.  A 
steep  street  runs  along  its  base.  We  climb 
this  for  some  distance,  and  presently  find 
ourselves  in  a  shady  lane,  with  a  stretch  of 
meadow-land  before  us,  and  several  country- 
seats  in  sight. 

"  What  a  charming  place  !  "  says  Sylvia, 
sitting  down  on  the  roots  of  a  great  oak  by 
the  road-side  to  rest.  "  We  are  in  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  not  in  the  country.  Alice,  had 
you  any  idea  that  Asheville  would  be  like 
this  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least,"  I  answer,  looking  be- 
yond green  meadows  and  wooded  hills  to  the 
shadows  moving  across  the  distant  moun- 
tains. 

"How  confidently  one  draws  a  mental 
picture  of  a  place  and  accepts  it  for  reality  ! " 
Sylvia  goes  on,  tracing  figures  in  the  sand 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  "  I  fancied 
we  should  find  an  ordinary  village — rather 
pretty,  perhaps — but  chiefly  remarkable  for  be- 
ing twenty-two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea — '* 

"  Twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty,"  says 
Charley.  "The  people  insist  on  having  the 
credit  of  every  fraction." 

"Good  as  a  health-resort,  no  doubt," 
Sylvia  proceeds,  "  but  full  of  the  depressing 
village  air  and  village  stagnation  one  knows 
so  well.  Instead,  I  look  round,  and  what  do 
I  see?" 

"  Mountains,"  says  Eric,  literally. 

"  A  bright  little  spa,"  the  young  lady  an- 
nounces, emphatically,  "which  only  needs 
fashion  to  make  it  an  American  Baden." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
fashion  finds  it,"  says  Eric,  dryly. 
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"  Then  you  must  hope  that  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  there  is  a  railroad,"  I  say. 
"  One  cannot  expect  to  keep  Fashion  out  when 
once  steam  has  opened  the  way  for  her  capri- 
cious majesty." 

"  The  place,  even  now,"  says  Charley, 
"  might  be  a  great  summer-resort — count- 
ing itstvisitors  by  thousands,  instead  of  by 
hundreds  —  if  it  would  arouse  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  interest,  and  provide  a  proper 
place  to  lodge  them.*  A  modern  hotel, 
with  fine  grounds — " 

"And  a  band  of  music,"  says  Sylvia. 

"  Of  course  a  band  of  music,  a  good  table, 
and  good  servants,  would  realize  your  Ameri- 
can Baden  in  short  order." 

"You  are  fine  Arcadians,"  I  remark,  se- 
verely, "  to  plan  deliberately  the  destruction 
of  all  you  profess  to  admire.  If  I  had  Mr. 
Ruskin's  gift  of  invective,  I  would  wither 
you  with  my  indignation.  Not  having  it,  I 
exult  in  the  fact  that  you  can  neither  build 
your  hotel,  nor  bring  your  bands  of  music 
and  army  of  tourists." 

"  The  railway  will  bring  them,  however," 
says  Sylvia,  beginning  to  hum  a  Strauss  waltz. 

At.  this  moment  a  carriage  appears  driving 
along  the  lane.  It  is  a  small  basket-phaeton, 
drawn  by  a  large  horse,  instead  of  a  pony, 
and  contains  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  The 
wheels  roll  smoothly  and  easily  over  the 
shadow -dappled  road;  the  lady  holds  her 
fringed  parasol  with  coquettish  grace;  the 
sound  of  their  gay  voices  floats  to  us.  We 
begin  to  walk  on,  but  Sylvia  looks  round. 
"After  all,  driving  is  pleasanter  than  walk- 
ing," she  says. 

"  Are  you  tired  ?  "  says  Charley.  "  Take 
my  arm." 

Before  she  can  accept  or  decline  this 
civility,  an  exclamation  is  heard  from  the 
phaeton.  "  Ciel/"  cries  a  voice  with  a 
French  accent,  "is  not  that  Sylvia  Norwood  ? 
I  am  sure  it  must  be ! — Victor,  stop — stop  a 
moment ! " 

"  But  you  are  not  sure,  Adele,"  a  man's 
voice  remonstrates. 

"  I  must  make  sure,"  replies  the  other, 
eagerly. 

Then  the  tall  horse  is  induced  to  stop,  and 
we  look  at  Sylvia.  She  turns  toward  the 
phaeton,  and,  as  the  lady  springs  lightly  to 

*  Since  this  party  were  in  Asheville,  a  4' proper 
place1'  has  been  provided. 


the  ground,  advances,  and  holds  out  her 
hand.  "  You  are  Adele  Dupout,"  she  says. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you." 

"  It  is — it  is  herself!  "  cries  Miss  Dupont, 
rushing  forward,  and  embracing  her  with 
effusion. 

In  the  effort  to  refrain  from  smiling — 
knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  phaeton  are  upon  us — we  all  look  so 
grave  that  one  might  suppose  something  very 
sad  to  be  occurring.  In  reality  I  am  much 
amused.  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Dupont — a 
Creole,  from  New  Orleans,  with  whom  Sylvia 
was  at  school — and  I  know  that  the  encoun- 
ter is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  lat- 
ter. She  puts  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"  a  good  face  "  on  the  matter,  however,  and, 
when  the  embraces  and  kisses  subside,  says  : 

"  How  singular  that  we  should  meet  here, 
Adele !  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  the  Warm  Springs,"  answers 
Adele.  "  We  reached  there  a  month  ago, 
and  I  should  have  been  content  to  stay  until 
it  was  time  to  go  back  to  New  Orleans,  but 
some  of  our  party  wanted  to  travel.  We  ar- 
rived here  day  before  yesterday.  We  are 
going — oh,  everywhere  !  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  reached  here  with  a  party,  last  night. 
The  length  of  our  stay  is  indefinite — our 
plans  are  indefinite,  also.  Here  is  my  sister, 
let  me  introduce  you." 

Miss  Dupont  is  introduced  to  me,  Eric  is 
presented,  also  Charley.  She  says  something 
graceful  and  flattering  to  each  of  us — being, 
evidently,  one  of  the  persons  whose  ease  and 
readiness,  especially  in  the  line  of  compli- 
ments, make  less-favored  people  feel  stiff 
and  awkward.  Then  she  turns  to  Sylvia  : 

"  Now  that  you  have  made  me  acquainted 
with  your  sister  and  cousins,"  she  says,  "  I 
must  introduce  my  brother  to  you. — Victor, 
can  you  leave  the  horse  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

Victor  does  so  readily  enough.  He  is  a 
slender,  dark-eyed  man,  with  a  great  deal  of 
French  grace  in  his  manner.  He  is  thirty, 
perhaps,  and  looks  interesting  and  artistic. 
I  see  Charley  (who  is  neither  dark-eyed,  in- 
teresting, nor  artistic)  regard  him  with  evi- 
dent disfavor.  Eric  is  more  cordial,  and, 
while  he  and  Sylvia  talk  to  the  stranger,  Miss 
Dupont  informs  me,  in  a  dramatic  aside,  that 
he  is  a  charming  musician,  that  he  has  been 
a  gallant  soldier,  and  that  "  we" — the  Dupont 
family  understood — are  most  proud  of  and 
devoted  to  him. 
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" But  where  are  you  all  going?  "  she  asks, 
suddenly  turning  her  attention  from  me  to 
Charley,  in  a  manner  for  which  I  am  not  en- 
tirely unprepared.  "  Victor  and  I  have  been 
driving  aimlessly.  Is  there  any  special  place 
to  go  to  ?  Is  there  any  particular  thing  to 
be  seen?" 

Now,  Ad&le  Dupont  is  by  no  means  a  very 
pretty  woman,  but  she  is  a  woman  who  makes 
the  best  of  her  personal  appearance,  and  who 
has  a  grace  and  style  that  would  redeem  ugli- 
ness itself.  She  is  attractive -and  beguiling. 
She  knows  it,  and  Charley  knows  it,  too. 

"  There  are  several  places,"  he  replies. 
"  Have  you  been  to  Beaucatcher  ?  Have  you 
driven  out  to  the  Swannanoa — or  the  French 
Broad  ?  " 

"  We*  came  up  the  French  Broad,  you 
know.  As  for  Beaucatcher — no,  I  have  not 
seen  it,  nor  the  Swannanoa." 

"  We  were  just  on  our  way  to  Beau- 
catcher,"  says  Mr.  Dupont  to  Sylvia. 

"You  had  better  wait  until  this  after- 
noon, and  join  our  party,"  says  Eric,  good- 
naturedly.  "  We  are  going  there  to  see  the 
sunset." 

"  Yes,  of  course  we  will  wait,"  says  Miss 
Dupont,  graciously.  "If  Victor  and  I  went 
alone,  we  should  not  know  one  mountain 
from  another ;  but  no  doubt  you  " — the  be- 
guiling eyes  again  appeal  to  Charley — "  know 
the  names  of  them  all." 

"  Not  quite,"  replies  Charley,  modestly — 
he  really  does  not  know  a  single  mountain 
besides  Pisgah,  which,  from  its  shape,  is  un- 
mistakable— "but  I  will  do  my  best  to  en- 
lighten you." 

With  this  arrangement  we  separate.  The 
Duponts  return  to  their  phaeton.  We  con- 
tinue our  walk,  discussing  them  the  while — 
not  altogether  in  a  spirit  of  charity. 

"Adele  Dupont  is  delightful  until  you 
find  that  she  is  insincere,"  says  Sylvia,  when 
Charley  remarks  that  she  is  very  agree- 
able. 

"  A  little  insincerity  in  a  woman  does  not 
matter,"  says  that  lax  young  moralist,  "  if 
the  result  is  good." 

"  Indeed  ! "  says  Sylvia,  in  a  tone  of  sar- 
casm. "  How  edifying  it  is  to  the  feeble 
feminine  intellect  to  hear  masculine  opinions ! 
If  insincerity  is  not  objectionable  in  a  wom- 
an, what  do  you  consider  it  in  a  man  ?  " 

"  Almost  as  contemptible  as  affectation," 
Mr.  Kenyon  replies ;  "  and,  unless  I  am 


greatly  mistaken,  Monsieur  Victor  Dupont  is 
a  very  good  example  of  the  last." 

Sylvia  smiles  scornfully. 

"  I  have  never  seen  an  Anglo-Saxon  man," 
she  says,  "  who. did  not  consider  a  foreigner, 
or  anybody  with  foreign  manners,  affected. 
Such  judgments  are — are — " 

"Pray  don't  hesitate  to  say  what  they 
are,"  remarks  Charley,  quietly,  as  she  hesi- 
tates. 

"  Are  generally  the  result  of  prejudice, 
jealousy,  or  provincial  ignorance,"  she  goes 
on,  impetuously,  with  the  color  mounting  to 
her  cheeks. 

"  Prejudice,  jealousy,  provincial  igno- 
rance !  "  repeats  Charley,  meditatively.  "  Un- 
der which  head  does  my  judgment  come,  I 
wonder  ?  Prejudice  ? — why  should  I  be  pre- 
judiced ?  Jealousy  ? — of  whom  should  I  be 
jealous  ?  Provincial  ignorance  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  must  plead  guilty  on  that  score.  I  have 
never  been  in  New  Orleans." 

"  You  have  been  in  Paris,  however,"  I 
observe,  "  and  therefore  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  French  manners." 

"  And  Miss  Dupont's  are  very  good,"  he 
says,  with  the  air  of  one  making  a  deduc- 
tion. 

I  give  the  matter  up,  and  walk  on  with 
Eric,  leaving  Sylvia  and  Charley  to  fight  their 
battle  alone.  We  hear  them  disputing  be- 
hind us. 

"  A  person  may  be  enthusiastic  and  effu- 
sive without  being  affected,"  Sylvia  declares. 

"  With  an  impressionable  temperament, 
feelings  are  so  easily  effaced  that  persons  of 
that  kind  are  often  unjustly  accused  of  in- 
sincerity," Charley  says. 

Eric  and  I  look  at  each  other  and  smile. 
We  are  accustomed  to  the  sparring  and 
wrangling  of  these  two. 

We  do  not  go  to  the  French  Broad.  An 
avenue  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  town 
has  been  opened  toward  it,  and  along  this  we 
walk  for  some  distance,  admiring  at  every 
step  the  green  landscape  around  us  and  the 
splendid  heights  far  away  ;  but  our  pedestrian 
powers  are  exhausted  before  we  reach  the 
river.  Wiser  with  regard  to  Asheville  dis- 
tances, and  saddened  by  the  necessity  of 
toiling  over  the  cobble-stones  which  pave  the 
streets,  we  return  to  the  hotel. 

As  we  approach  the  door,  we  are  aston- 
ished to  see  a  stout  lady  in  the  act  of  being 
assisted  from  the  small  phaeton  with  which 
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we  have  already  made  acquaintance,  by  a 
slender,  graceful  gentleman. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Dupont !  "  says  Sylvia,  look- 
ing at  the  latter. 

"  There  is  Aunt  Markham ! "  I  exclaim, 
looking  at  the  former. 

"  Aunt  Markham  ! "  repeats  Charley.  "  By 
Jove,  so  it  is  !  What  do  you  suppose  she 
has  been  doing?  " 

"  Driving  with  Mr.  Dupont,  apparently," 
says  Eric,  whom  nothing  surprises. 

We  find  that  this  conjecture  is  correct. 
When  we  come  up,  Aunt  Markham  receives 
us  benignly. 

"  Mr.  Dupont,  whom  I  believe  you  have 
met,"  she  says — we  bow,  and  Mr.  Dupont 
bows — "  has  been  kindly  driving  me  around 
Asheville  a  little.  It  is  really  a  very  pretty 
place — only  exceedingly  scattered.  I  should 
dislike  to  be  obliged  to  walk  very  much  here. 
You  must  all  be  dreadfully  tired." 

"  I  am  more  vexed  than  tired,"  says  Syl- 
via, "  for  we  did  not  reach  the  French  Broad 
after  all — it  is  too  far  away." 

"  If  you  would  like  to  see  that  river,  will 


Mr.  Dupont  proposes — a  Drive. 

you  not  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  driving  you 
to  it  ?"  says  Mr.  Dupont,  eagerly.  "  I  shall 
be  greatly  honored." 


Sylvia  hesitates. 

u  But  your  horse  must  be  tired,"  she  says, 
"  and  you — are  not  you  tired,  also,  of  play- 
ing  cavalier  of  dames  ?  " 

"  The  horse  has  done  nothing  to  speak  of 
— nothing  to  tire  him,"  says  the  young  Creole, 
gallantly ;  "  and,  as  for  me,  life  offers  me  no 
greater  happiness  than  to  be  a  cavalier  of 
dames.  If  mademoiselle  will  only  be  gra- 
cious enough  to  trust  herself  with  me — " 

Mademoiselle  is  gracious.  She  smiles  ; 
nobody  knows  better  than  Sylvia  herself  that 
she  has  a  very  charming  smile. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  says,  "  and  the 
phaeton  looks  very  inviting.  Yes,  I  will  go. 
The  French  Broad  is  only  a  mile  distant,  I 
believe." 

As  he  assists  her  into  the  little  carriage, 
Mr.  Dupont  says  something  in  French — like 
all  Creoles,  he  fulls  into  this  language  when- 
ever he  wants  to  be  very  complimentary  or 
impressive — the  substance  of  which  is  that 
he  should  be  glad  if  it  were  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. Then  they  drive  away,  leaving  us  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk. 

"  Mr.  Dupont  is  a  most  agreeable  person," 
says  Aunt  Markham,  taking  Eric's  arm  as  she 
slowly  mounts  the  steps  of  the  hotel-piazza. 
"  It  is  a  very  good  test  of  a  young  man's 
breeding  and  disposition  when  he  is  attentive 
to  an  elderly  woman.  He  pressed  me  to 
drive  with  him  as  if  I  had  been  seven- 
teen." 

Charley  puts  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  coat,  and  I  see  that  it  would  relieve  his 
mind  to  whistle.  He  refrains,  however,  and 
is  repaid  for  this  act  of  self-denial.  As  we 
enter  the  hotel,  a  light,  silvery  voice  is  heard 
in  the  parlor,  singing  a  gay  French  song. 
"  That  is  Miss  Dupont,  I  suppose,"  I  say  to 
Charley.  He  nods,  and,  turning,  enters  the 
room.  The  song  breaks  off  abruptly.  There 
is  a  trill  of  laughter;  then  I  hear,  "  So  my 
brother  has  carried  Sylvia  off!  Are  you  in- 
consolable, Mr.  Kenyon  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  will  let  me  hear  the  rest  of 
that  song,"  says  Charley  the  hypocrite. 

An  hour,  two  hours  pass,  without  any 
sign  of  the  return  of  Sylvia  and  Mr.  Dupont. 
Aunt  Markham  grows  uneasy,  and  asks  if  I 
do  not  think  that  the  horse  may  have  run 
away  and  killed  them,  or  else  that  they  may 
have  fallen  into  the  river  and  been  drowned. 
I  quiet  her  fears  by  assuring  her  that  there 
is  no  great  probability  that  either  of  these 
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events  has  occurred^  I  entertain  a  strong 
suspicion  of  what  has  occurred,  but  I  say 
nothing  about  it,  having  long  since  realized 
that  while  men  (and  women)  are  what  they 
are,  flirtation  will  be  very  likely  to  exist. 

The  dinner-bell  rings  presently,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  uneasiness,  Aunt  Markham 
decides  not  to  wait  for  the  absent  culprit. 
41  This  air  gives  one  a  really  remarkable  ap- 
petite," she  says.  We  go  down-stairs,  there- 
fore, but,  as  we  cross  the  passage,  the  tall 
horse  and  small  phaeton  draw  up  before  the 
door,  and  Sylvia's  pretty,  flushed  face  looks 
at  us. 

"  Don't  scold,  auntie ! "  she  cries,  as  she 


The  Prize  from  the  Springs. 

enters  the  hall,  bearing  a  large  stone  jug  in 
both  her  hands.  "  I  have  been  on  such  an 
expedition  in  your  behalf!  Can  you  imagine 
what  I  have  here?  You  must  taste  it  at 
once. — Mr.  Dupout,  please  make  somebody 
bring  a  glass  ! " 

Mr.  Dupont  darts  away,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  returns  with  a  glass.  He  holds  it 
while  Sylvia  uncorks  the  jug. 

"  Is  it  mountain-dew  ?  "  I  ask,  skeptically. 

She  laughs ;  the  liquid  flows  clear  as 
crystal  into  the  glass  ;  Mr.  Dupont  presents 
it,  with  a  bow,  to  Aunt  Markham,  who  re- 
ceives and  tastes  it. 


"  Sulphur-water  ! "  she  says,  as  one  might 
say  "  Champagne ! " 

"  Yes,  sulphur-water,"  says  Sylvia,  ex- 
ultantly, "  quite  as  good — I  mean  as  bad — 
as  that  in  Greenbrier,  Virginia,  of  which  you 
are  so  fond  ! " 

"Not  quite  so  good,  my  dear,"  says  Aunt 
Markham,  tasting  again,  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur. "  It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  Green- 
brier  sulphur." 

"  It  is  strong  enough,"  says  Sylvia.  "  I 
tasted  it  and  thought  it  so  abominable  that 
I  determined  to  bring  you  some  at  once.  So 
Mr.  Dupont  went  to  a  house  on  a  hill — " 

"  All  houses  are  on  hills  in  this  country," 
I  say,  parenthetically. 

"  Except  those  that  are  in  coves,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  He  borrowed  the  jug  there,  and 
we  are  to  take  it  back  to-morrow." 

"But  I  thought  you  made  the  journey  on 
Aunt  Markham's  behalf,  and  from  this  it  ap- 
pears that  you  did  not  think  of  her  until  you 
were  at  the  spring?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  at  dinner," 
says  the  young  lady,  flying  up-stairs. 

At  dinner  we  hear  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  says  Syl- 
via, "  the  French  Broad  is  a  most  beautiful 
river.  We  crossed  it  on  a  long  bridge,  and  I 
made  Mr.  Dupont  stop  in  the  middle  while  I 
took  in  the  view.  On  one  side  the  stream— 
which  is  so  clear  that  its  water  is  a  trans- 
lucent emerald — winds  through  a  fertile  val- 
ley, with  Smith's  Creek — why  don't  they  give 
things  better  names  ?— flowing  into  it,  draped 
over  with  lovely  trees  and  vines.  On  the 
other  side  there  are  bold,  green  hills,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  round  the 
base  of  which  the  river  makes  a  sweeping 
curve  as  it  disappears  from  sight.  It  was  so 
charming  that  I  could  not  bear  to  come  back, 
and  Mr.  Dupont,  seeing  that  I  was  anxious 
to  go  farther — "• 

"  H'm  ! "  says  Charley. 

"  Said  that  he  remembered  having  been 
here  when  a  child,  and  staying  at  a  place 
called  Deaver's  Springs,  a  few  miles  from 
Asheville.  '  It  was  a  very  pretty  place,'  he 
said,  *  if  I  could  remember  where  it  was.'  I 
suggested  that  we  should  ask  the  direction 
from  some  inhabitant  of  the  country — which 
we  accordingly  did,  and  heard  that  we  must 
<  drive  straight  on.'  So  we  drove  straight  on, 
along  an  excellent  ridge  road,  with  mountains 
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to  right  of  us,  mountains  to  left  of  us,  moun- 
tains .before  us  and  behind  us.  I  have  never 
conceived  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  the  lights 
and  shades  on  those  superb  heights,  or  their 
exquisite  colors.  Once  we  saw  raiu  falling 
far  away  among  the  purple  gorges,  with  the 
sun  shining  on  it,  and  the  effect  was  fairly 
divine ! " 

"  A  very  common  effect  among  moun- 
tains," says  Eric. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  people  who  can  only  ad- 


ignoring  this  remark,  "that  we  drove  on, 
forgetting  all  about  time  and  distance,  until 
after  a  while  we  reached  some  bars,  where  we 
had  been  directed  to  '  turn  of — or,  rather,  to 
turn  in.  Mr.  Dupont  let  them  down,  and 
from  a  house  across  the  road  several  children 
came  rushing  to  mind  the  gap  while  we  went 
to  the  spring.  The  road  into  which  we  turned 
led  us  past  a  log-cabin,  in  front  of  which  two 
or  three  stout  men  were  lazily  smoking  and 
gossiping.  We  asked  for  a  tumbler — were 


Scene  on  the  Road-side. 


mire  uncommon  things,"  says  Sylvia,  "  when 
the  things  that  are  best  worth  admiring  in 
the  world  are  all  of  them  common.  Mr.  Du- 
pont fully  agrees  with  me  that  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  America." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  seen  them  all  ?  "  says 
Charley. 

"  We  were  so  engrossed,"  Sylvia  proceeds, 


given  one  of  thick,  green  glass,  and  drove  on. 
Mr.  Dupont  pointed  out  a  hill  on  the  left  as 
the  site  of  the  hotel  which  was  once  quite  a 
place  of  resort." 

"  I  have  heard  of  Deaver's  Springs,"  says 
Aunt  Markham.  "The  hotel  was  burned,  I 
believe." 

"  Yes,  burned  and  never  rebuilt ;  but  the 
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springs  are  still  there,  with  a  pavilion  over 
them.  We  drove  down  the  hill  at  the  risk 
of  smashing  the  phaeton  or  breaking  our 
necks — for,  having  come  so  far,  of  course  we 
felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to  drink  some  of  the 
water. — As  soon  as  I  tasted  it,  I  thought  of 
you,  auntie,  and  I  sent  Mr.  Dupont  back  to 
the  house  to  get  a  vessel  in  which  we  could 
bring  some  to  you.  He  returned  with  the 
jug  you  have  seen,  and  I  filled  it  myself" 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham. 

"  The  moral  of  the  story,"  says  Eric,  "  is 
that  this  young  lady  was  going  to  see  the 
French  Broad,  and  the  only  glimpse  of  the 
river  to  be  obtained  between  Asheville  and 
Deaver's  Springs  is  what  you  see  while  cross- 
ing it." 

"  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  the  best 
philosophy  in  life  is  to  enjoy  all  that  you  can, 
when  you  can,"  says  Sylvia,  gayly. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  always,  be  the  landscape  what  it  may- 
Blue  misty  hill,  or  sweep  of  glimmering  plain—- 
It is  the  eye's  endeavor  still  to  gain 
The  fine,  faint  limit  of  the  hounding  day. 
God  haply,  in  this  mystic  mode,  would  fain 
Hint  of  a  happier  home,  far,  far  away." 

lk  AND  this  is  Beaucatcher  in  front  of  us !  " 
says  Sylvia.  "  Such  a  fine  height  deserves  a 
better  name." 

"The  name  is  vulgarly  foolish,"  says  Eric, 
"but,  as  far  as  absolute  ugliness  goes,  there 
are  worse  within  the  borders  of  Buncombe. 
What  do  you  think  of  creeks  named  Hominy, 
Cane,  Turkey,  Sandy  Mush—?  " 

"  0  Eric  ! " 

"  Literally  true,  I  assure  you.  Then  there 
are  Beaver  Dam,  Bull,  and  Flat — all  clear, 
rushing  mountain-streams." 

"It  is  infamous!"  says  Sylvia,  with  the 
most  feeling  indignation.  "Something  ought 
to  be  done — the  Legislature  ought  to  inter- 
fere! If  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  had  no 
sense  of  poetry  in  their  own  rude  organiza- 
tions, they  might  at  least  have  spared  the 
Indian  nomenclature,  which  is  beautiful  and 
appropriate  wherever  it  is  found." 

"  Yes,  it  is  beautiful,"  says  Eric,  who  has 
a  passion  for  all  Indian  names,  and  repeats 
them  with  the  lingering  intonation  which 
makes  them  thrice  musical.  "  Compare  with 


such  a  nomenclature  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, Swannanoa,  Nantahala,  Tuckaseegee, 
Hiawassee,  Cheowah,  Feloneke,  and  Tabkee- 
ostee — all  Cherokee  names,  and  all  possess- 
ing excellent  significations." 

"What  are  the  significations  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Swannanoa  means  '  Beautiful ; '  Nanta- 
hala,'  Woman's  Bosom,'  from  the  rise  and  fall 
of  its  breast  of  waters ;  Tuckaseegee,  '  Ter- 
rapin Water  ; '  Cheowah,  '  River  of  Otters ; ' 
Feloneke,  *  Yellow  River  ; »  and  Tahkeeostee 
— the  Cherokee  name  of  the  French  Broad — 
is  the  most  expressive  of  all,  for  it  means 
*  Racing  River.' " 

"And  no  doubt  there  were  any  number, 
just  as  admirable,  which  have  been  lost," 
says  Sylvia.  "  It  is  unbearable !  We  do  not 
find  that  the  French  or  Spanish  settlers  left 
such  barbarities  behind  them." 

"  No,"  says  Victor  Dupont,  who  is  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  "  I  have  been  thinking, 
while  Mr.  Markham  spoke,  of  the  names  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  None  of  them  are 
ugly  unless — forgive  me ! — they  are  English. 
Many  melodious  Indian  names  are  left,  and 
those  which  the  first  settlers  gave  are  full 
of  a  religious  poetry  —  such'  as  Laguna  del 
Madre,  Isla  del  Padre,  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
Bayou  St.-Denis,  lie  au  Breton." 

"  Those  are  certainly  very  different  from 
Smithville  and  Jonesville,  and  Big  Pigeon 
River,"  says  Sylvia,  "  but  I  wish  the  Indian 
names  could  have  been  preserved  every- 
where." 

This  conversation  takes  place  as  we  walk 
out  of  Asheville  along  the  winding  road  which 
leads  to  Beaucatcher.  The  sun  is  sinking  low 
toward  the  western  mountains,  spreading  a 
mantle  of  gold  over  the  uplands,  and  leaving 
the  glades  and  dells  full  of  softly-toned  shad- 
ows. Eric  and  I  form  the  advance-guard  of 
the  party.  We  have  been  tried  friends  and 
comrades  for  many  a  day,  and,  when  we  were 
younger,  he  often  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  wishing  I  were  a  boy.  Sylvia  and  Victor 
come  next,  Charley  and  Adele  loiter  in  the 
rear.  Scattered  around  in  every  direction 
are  villa-like  houses  "  bosomed  high  in  tuft- 
ed trees;"  before  us  are  the  green  hills — 
that  in  a  different  country  would  be  esteemed 
mountains — behind,  the  marvelous  peaks  at 
which  we  are  forbidden  to  glance. 

"  Nobody  must  look  round,"  cries  Adele, 
playfully,  waving  a  flowering  branch.  "  You 
shall  all  be  turned  to  stones,  like  the  princes 
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in  the  story  of  the  singing  water,  if  you 
do  !  " 

"  The  view  is  not  to  be  devoured  piece- 
meal," says  Charley,  "  but  to  be  taken  whole 
— like  an  oyster — from  the  top  of  the  knob 
to  which  we  are  bound." 

So  we  go  on,  with  our  backs  to  the  glory 
which  is  behind.  The  ascent  of  Beaucatcher 
is  not  difficult.  A  very  excellent  road  leads 
over  it  to  a  highly-cultivated  cove  in  the 
mountains  behind,  where  day  begins  an  hour 
or  two  later,  and  ends  an  hour  or  two  earlier, 
than  in  Asheville.  We  leave  this  road  at  the 
gap  where  it  crosses  the  mountain,  and  fol- 
low a  steep  path  to  the  top  of  the  knob  which 
rises  on  the  right. 

•"  One  could  not  easily  drive  up  here,"  says 


The  Ascent 

Sylvia,  as  we  clamber  over  the  rocks,  "  but  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  ride  without  diffi- 
culty." 

"Shall  we  try  it  to-morrow,  if  saddle- 
horses  are  to  be  found  in  Asheville  ?  "  asks 
her  attendant. 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  return  to  the  Sul- 
phur Spring  to-morrow,"  she  says,  laughing. 

Eric  and  I  reach  the  summit  first.  It  is 
smooth,  level,  and  green.  There  is  a  grass- 
grown  fortification  where  a  Confederate  bat- 
tery was  once  planted,  and  close  beside  it  a 
dead  tree  that  from  Asheville,  and  miles  be- 


yond, presents  the  perfect  appearance  of  a 
large  cross. 

We  mount  the  fortification  just  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  the  distant  mountains.  At  our 
feet  Asheville  is  spread,  but  we  scarcely  glance 
at  the  picture  which  the  town  presents,  crown- 
ing the  verdant  beauty  of  its  summer  hills, 
with  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  French  Broad 
and  Swannanoa  on  each  side.  Our  gaze  turns 
beyond — to  the  azure  world  that  stretches,  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  to  the  golden  gate-way 
of  the  sun — an  infinity  of  loveliness,  with  the 
sunset  radiance  trembling  on  the  crests  of 
more  than  a  hundred  peaks.  The  atmosphere 
is  so  transparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  fur  the  range  of  one's  vision  extends. 
Mountains  rise  behind  mountains,  until  they 
recede  away  into  dimmest  distance,  their 
trending  lines  lying  faint  and  far  against  the 
horizon.  Blue  as  heaven,  and  soft  as  clouds, 
the  nearer  ranges  stand — serried  rank  behind 
rank,  and  peak  upon  peak. 

The  view  is  so  boundless  and  so  beauti- 
ful, that  the  imagination  is  for  a  time  over- 
whelmed. Are  those  sapphire  heights  the 
Delectable  Mountains  ? — and  do  those  daz- 
zling clouds  veil  the  jasper  walls  of  the  city 
of  God  ?  It  almost  seems  so.  The  sunset 
sky  is  a  miracle  of  loveliness — of  tints  which 
it  would  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe—  and  the  majestic  sides  of  Pisgah 
grow  softly  purple  as  the  incarnadine  glow 
falls  over  its  towering  pinnacle. 

"  Oh,  what  a  scene ! "  says  Sylvia,  with  a 
long  sigh.  She  stands  like  one  entranced, 
gazing  at  the  farthest  peaks  where  their  blue 
outlines  melt  into  the  sunset  gold. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  there  were  so  many 
mountains  in  the  world,"  says  Adele  Du- 
pont. 

"  Tt  is  one  great  charm  of  the  Asheville 
views,"  s;iys  Eric,  without  looking  round — 
he  is  standing  in  front,  with  his  arms  folded 
— "  that  they  possess  such  magnificent  ex- 
panse, and  all  the  effect  of  farthest  distance. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  advantages 
of  the  incomparable  situation  of  the  town — 
especially  in  the  fact  that,  although  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  it  is  not  overshadowed, 
but  regards  them  from  a  sufficient  distance, 
and  a  sufficient  elevation,  to  behold  them  like 
this." 

"  I  see  several  depressions,  like  gaps,  in 
the  chain,"  I  observe.  "  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  are  gaps,"  Eric  answers.     "  That 
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farthest  west  is  the  gorge  of  the  French 
Broad.  Yonder  is  the  Homminy  Gap— there 
the  Hickory-Nut.  Swannanoa  is  iu  the  east." 

"  Don't  let  us  go  home,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  Let  us  live  in  this  land  of  the  sky  forever. 
It  is  enchanted." 

"  I  think  it  is,"  says  Victor  Dupont. 

"  As  a  Frenchman  remarked  of  Niagara, 
it  is  '  grande  —  magnifique  —  very  good  ! '  " 
says  Charley.  "  Do  you  mean  to  live  just 
here?  Shall  we  build  you  a  cottage,  and 
call  the  hill — to  the  absurd  name  of  which 
you  very  justly  object — Mount  Sylvia  ?  " 

"  The  name  would  suit  it  very  well,"  I 
say.  "  It  is  sylvan  enough." 

"  No,"  says  Eric,  "  don't  build  a  cottage 
here.  "  Wait  until  I  show  you1  the  view  from 
McDowell's  Hill.  It  is  finer  than  this." 

Chorus :  "  Finer  than  this  !   Impossible ! " 

"  Wait  and  see,"  says  our  leader. 

But  we  refuse  to  entertain  such  an  idea. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  ignorance,  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  thing — not  even  the  view 
from  the  Black  Mountain  itself — can  surpass 
the  scene  spread  before  us  in  softest  beauty, 
to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  dying  day.  We 
sit  on  the  fortification  and  watch  the  fires  of 
sunset  slowly  fade,  and  the  lovely  dusk  of 
summer  steal  over  the  land.  Winds  laden 
with  the  freshness  of  the  great  hills  come  to 
us  from  remote  distances.  Venus  gleams 
into  sight  like  a  tremulous  diamond  in  the 
delicate  sky.  The  immense  expanse,  the 
great  elevation,  seem  to  embody  at  once  in- 
finity and  repose. 

"  This  is  delightful ! "  says  Charley.  "  We 
may  fancy  ourselves  lotus-eaters,  '  propped  on 
beds  of  amaranth '  far  above  the  world." 

Sylvia  smiles  ;  and,  without  turning  her 
eyes  from  the  distant  scene,  she  repeats  in 
the  sweetest  tone  of  her  sweet  voice  : 

"  '  Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal 
mind, 

In  the  hollow  lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 

On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind. 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts 
are  hurled 

Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds 
are  lightly  curled 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the 
gleaming  world/  " 

"  That  was  all  very  well  for  the  gods," 
says  Eric,  "  but  we  have  no  nectar,  and  your 
golden  house  is  not  yet  built,  Sylvia;  there- 
fore we  must  go  down  to  supper." 


Chorus:  "Not  yet.  Let  us  stay  a  little 
longer." 

"  The  enchanted  hours  of  life  are  short," 
says  Victor  Dupont.  "  Let  us  enjoy  them  to 
the  last  minute." 

"Let  me  know  when  the  last  minute 
comes,"  says  Eric,  walking  away. 

It  does  not  come  for  some  time.  We 
cannot  resolve  to  break  the  spell  which  rests 
over  us.  We  talk  very  little,  and  that  little 
in  low  tones.  It  is  enough  to  see  the  splen- 
dor of  the  west  grow  faint  and  more  faint, 
while  the  far,  heavenly  mountains  change 
from  blue  to  tender  gray.  Suddenly  Charley 
lifts  himself  on  his  elbow  and  points  toward 
the  east.  We  turn  and  see  the  silver  face  of 
the  full  moon  rising  Slowly  over  the  tree-tops 
into  the  hyacinth  sky. 

The  appearance  of  her  pale,  pure  majesty 
above  the  chain  of  hills  that  stretch  east- 
ward to  the  Black,  fills  our  cup  of  pleasure 
to  the  brim.  It  is  a  scene  to  hold  in  remem- 
brance while  life  shall  last.  We  linger  until 
we  see  lights  like  stars,  gleaming  here  and 
there  in  Asheville.  Then  we  know  that  our 
enchanted  hour  has  ended. 

"  At  least  one  enchanted  hour,"  says  Syl- 
via, as  Mr.  Dupont  folds  her  shawl  around 
her,  "but  I  hope  that  there  are  many  more 
in  reserve  for  us.  Like  Moses,  I  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  now  I 
shall  not  be  content  till  I  have  seen  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen." 

Silver  lights  and  dark  shadows  are  lying 
on  the  streets  of  Asheville  when,  foot-sore 
and  weary,  we  cross  the  large  open  square  in 
the  business  part  of  the  town,  and  turn  into 
the  street  which  leads  to  our  hotel.  To  tired 
and  hungry  humanity,  the  lights  blazing  out 
from  the  last  are  more  cheerful  than  the  beauty 
of  the  great  constellations  shining  overhead ; 
and,  although  Eric  has  made  one  or  two  as- 
tronomical remarks,  we  have  not  paid  them 
ihe  attention  which  no  doubt  they  deserve. 

"  To-morrow  night  we  will  go  to  Battery 
Porter  and  study  astronomy  at  our  leisure," 
says  Sylvia.  "  To-night  I  shall  first  do  full 
justice  to  the  cuisine  of  the  '  Eagle,'  then  I 
shall  beg  Mr.  Dupont  to  play  for  me  the  '  Cra- 
dle Song,'  and  perhaps  a  strain  or  two  of 
Mendelssohn.  After  that  I  shall  say  good- 
night to  everybody,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  and  I 
shall  sleep— like  a  top !  " 

"I  thought  you  would  have  said  like  an 
angel,"  says  Victor. 
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"  But  angels  never  sleep,"  says  Charley. 

This  programme  is  carried  out.  After 
supper  the  young  Creole  goes  to  the  piano, 
shrugs  his  shoulders  in  expressive  disgust 
over  its  untuned  condition,  and  makes  Sylvia 


At  the  Piano. 

understand  that  it  is  only  because  she  desires 
it  that  he  condescends  to  touch  so  poor  an 
instrument.  But  when  he  begins  to  play,  he 
draws  forth,  even  from  it,  such  melody  that 
the  chattering  groups  which  fill  the  room  are 
hushed  into  silence.  His  sister  is  right — he 
is  an  admirable  musician,  an  amateur  evi- 
dently, but  cultivated  in  taste  and  technique 
as  few  amateurs  are.  His  music  is  in  the 
lullaby  key  which  Sylvia  suggested  —  the 
"  Cradle  Song "  for  which  she  asked,  and 
those  exquisite,  dreamy  nocturnes  in  which 
German  composers  excel — until  at  last  he 
turns  and  asks  with  a  smile  if  she  is  asleep. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  answers,  "but,  if  this  goes 
on,  I  soon  shall  be.  It  is  like  mesmerism." 

"  Before  you  go,"  he  says,  "listen  to  what 
I  thought  of  when  we  came  down  that  hill- 
side this  evening  with  the  moonlight  and 
delicate  shadows  all  about  us." 

His  lissome  fingers  sweep  the  keys,  and 
the  next  instant  we  hear  the  fairies  lightly 
tripping  over  the  greensward  in  the  wonder- 
ful scherzo  of  Berlioz's  "  Queen  Mab."  The 
fairy-like  measure  seems  to  us— who  have  so 
lately  looked  on  the  scene  which  suggested 
it  to  the  musician's  recollection — filled  with 
a  double  grace  and  sentiment.  Queen  Mab's 
court,  if  we  had  surprised  them  at  their  rev- 
els, could  scarcely  have  charmed  us  more. 


When  the  strain  ceases,  Sylvia  looks  at 
the  musician  with  her  eyes  shining. 

"  Whenever  I  think  of  this  evening,"  she 
says,  "  I  shall  always  think  of  that." 

"  And  whenever  I  hear  or  play  it,  I  shall 
think  of  you"  says  the  young  man. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  going  to  be  a  very 
serious  flirtation,"  I  say  to  myself,  as  I  walk 
across  the  room  to  where  Aunt  Markham  is 
sitting,  trying  to  look  interested  in  a  conver- 
sation on  mineralogy,  which  Eric  is  holding 
with  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  devo- 
tion to  that  science.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
like  mineralogy — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
taking  an  interest  in  probable  diamonds  and 
emeralds — so,  I  join  the  group,  and  receive  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Western  North  Carolina,  which  un- 
happily I  forget  as  soon  as  it  is  acquired. 

Adele  Dupont  is,  meanwhile,  the  centre 
of  a  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. She  is  charmingly  dressed,  and  her 
gay,  vivacious  manners  have  a  fascination 
which  the  men  surrounding  her  plainly  feel. 
Charley  is  not  among  them.  Music  may 
have  charms  to  soothe  the  savage,  but  not 
the  jealous,  breast.  Some  time  since  he 
muttered  something  about  smoking,  and  took 
his  departure.  In  a  lull  of  the  conversation 
around  me,  I  hear  Adele's  light  tones  ad- 
dressing her  court. 

"  What  birds  of  passage  you  all  seem  to 
be!  No  two  of  you  come  from  the  same 
point,  no  two  of  you  are  going  to  the  same 
point.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  nursery 
game — '  One  flew  east,  and  one  flew  west,  and 
one  flew  over  the  eagle's  nest.'  " 

"I  wish  you  would  fly  with  us  to-mor- 
row," says  one  of  the  gentlemen,  gallantly. 

"  But  with  the  best  disposition  in  the 
world  to  be  obliging,  I  could  not  fly  with  all 
of  you,"  she  answers,  laughing. 

When  I  retire  presently  and  fall  asleep, 
my  dreams  are  a  strange  melange  of  blue 
mountains  and  tripping  fairies,  of  Aladdin's 
garden — the  mineralogy  is  accountable  for 
this — and  men  in  strange  guise  flying  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south  over  endless 
peaks.  Notwithstanding  these  freaks  of 
fancy,  my  slumbers  are  sound  and  sweet,  for 
Buncombe  nights  are  delicious  in  their  cool- 
ness— nights  of  which  to  dream  in  the  heat- 
parched,  musquito-haunted  low  country. 

I  sleep  late  the  next  morning,  and,  when 
I  wake,  Sylvia  is  gone.  I  rub  my  eyes  and 
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look  again.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact — 
her  bed  is  empty,  her  boots  have  vanished. 
She  is  certainly  gone.  I  gaze  around  in  mute 
amazement.  In  all  the  twenty  years  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance, 
such  a  thing  has  never  happened  before  as 
that,  of  her  own  accord — without  the  most 
stringent  outside  pressure  —  Sylvia  should 
rise  with  the  lark. 

While  I  make  my  toilet  I  wonder  what 
this  strange  caprice  can  possibly  mean,  and 
it  is  not  until  I  am  nearly  dressed  that  the 
mystery  is  solved.  Then  the  door  opens,  and 
the  pleasant,  dusky  face  of  our  chambermaid 
appears.  She  has  come  to  tell  me  that  "  the 
gentleman  "  wants  to  know  if  I  am  ready  for 
breakfast. 

The  gentleman  in  question  is  Eric,  so  I 
reply  that  I  shall  be  ready  presently.  "  You 
can  hand  me  a  necktie,"  I  add  ;  "  and  pray, 
Malvina,  do  you  know  what  has  become  of  my 
sister?" 

Malvina  is  evidently  surprised.  She  pauses 
on  her  way  to  the  trunk,  and  stares  at  me. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  heard  the 
young  lady,  ma'am,"  she  replies,  "  though  it's 
true  she  was  very  keerful  not  to  make  a  noise 
to  disturb  you.  I  waked  her  at  five  o'clock, 
and  she  went  to  ride." 

"  To  ride  !  "  I  ejaculate.   "  With  whom  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  called  the  gentleman  Mr. — 
Mr.  Dewpan,"  answers  Malvina. 

Then  I  remember  that  there  were  signs 
of  a  secret  understanding  between  Sylvia  and 
Victor  Dupont  the  night  before,  and,  when 
they  parted,  I  caught  the  words  "  sunrise" 
and  "  Beaucatcher  " — but  I  was  too  sleepy  to 
give  them  due  weight,  or  to  be  equal  to  that 
m;ithematical  calculation  known  as  putting 
two  and  two  together.  Now,  every  thing  is 
plain.  "Sunrise  —  ah!"  I  say  to  myself. 
"  Not  difficult  to  understand  what  that 
means ! " 

Leaving  my  room,  I  meet  Aunt  Markham 
issuing  from  hers,  and  as  we  go  down-stairs 
together  I  tell  her  of  Sylvia's  escapade.  She 
is  surprised  and  concerned. 

"  To  mount  a  strange  horse — how  rash  ! 
She  may  be  thrown — there  may  be  a  terrible 
accident  —  who  knows  whether  Mr.  Dupont 
understands  horses  ?  " 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  understand  them," 
I  say — and  just  then  a  cheery  voice  speaks 
above  us : 

"Good-morning,  madame  !  —  good -morn- 


ing, mademoiselle.  Ah,  what  a  charming 
day! — is  it  not? — how  cool,  how  fresh,  how 
delicious  ! " 

We  glance  up.  Descending  the  stairs  is 
Madame  Latour — Adele  Dupont's  aunt  —  a 
vivacious  lady,  with  dark  eyes,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  foot  like  a  fairy. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  while  we 
have  been  sleeping,  those  dear  young  people 
have  been  enjoying  the  first  freshness  of  this 
delightful  morning ! "  she  goes  on,  after  we 
have  returned  her  greeting.  "  Chere  petite 
Ade"le  was  so  eager  about  her  ride  that  she 
must  have  waked  at  five  o'clock.  I  saw  them 
off  from  my  window.  Ah,  it  was  heavenly, 
the  air  sweet,  the  birds  singing  ! — aud  then  I 
returned  to  bed  like  a  sluggard." 

"  So  Miss  Dupont  went  to  ride,  also,"  says 
Aunt  Markham.  "  I  wonder  if  there  is  no 
danger  about  the  horses  ?  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Dupont  was  quite  sure  that  they  were  safe  ? 
When  one  gentleman  has  charge  of  two  la- 
dies—" 

"  Pardon  !  "  says  Madame  Latour,  looking 
a  little  surprised,  "  but  Mr.  Kenyon  went  also. 
He  accompanied  Adele.  Victor  escorted  your 
charming  niece.  Be  sure  she  is  quite  safe 
under  his  protection.  He  is  a  dauntless 
rider,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  do  not  hear  the  end  of  the  panegyric  on 
Mr.  Dupont,  because  I  am  so  much  surprised 
by  this  news  of  Charley.  If  it  is  strange  that 
Sylvia  should  have  been  smitten  with  a  mania 
for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  sufficient  to  rouse 
her  from  her  slumbers  at  daylight,  what  can 
be  thought  of  an  indolent  gentleman,  who 
has  consistently  and  persistently  declined  to 
appreciate  those  beauties,  when  he  also  leaves 
his  pillow  for  the  saddle  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ? 

We  go  to  breakfast,  and  are  devoting  our- 
selves to  beefsteak,  hot  cakes,  and  coffee, 
when  the  matutinal  equestrians  make  their 
appearance.  They  come  in  directly  from 
horseback  —  the  girls  still  in  their  habits, 
loose  locks  of  hair  floating,  fresh  color  man- 
tling, youth  and  good  spirits  in  looks,  man- 
ner, and  bearing.  They  cause  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  large  dining-room  as  they  make 
their  way  to  our  table.  Sylvia  sits  down  and 
heaves  a  deep  sigh — a  common  mode  with 
her  of  expressing  inexpressible  feelings. 

"  Oh,  it  was  heavenly  !  "  she  says. 

"I  am  hungry  as  a  wolf,"  remarks  Char- 
ley. "  What  will  I  have  ?  "  (to  the  waiter  :) 
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"  Any  thing  and  every  thing  !  When  a  man 
has  been  riding  on  an  empty  stomach  for 
three  hours,  he  is  ready  to  exhaust  your  bill- 
of-fare." 

"  Mrs.  Markham,"  cries  Adele,  eagerly, 
"  it  was  lovely  beyond  every  thing  you  can 
imagine! — Victor,  tell  them  all  about  it !  I 
am  famished." 

"  1  wonder  if  she  thinks  Victor  is  not 
famished,  too  ?  "  says  Eric,  under  his  mus- 
tache. 

However  that  may  be,  Victor  obeys.  Like 
most  Frenchmen  and  people  of  French  blood, 
he  describes  dramatically  —  his  dark  eyes 
quicken,  he  uses  many  gestures. 

"When  we  rode  out  of  Asheville,"  he 
says,  "  it  was  very  early — some  time  before 
sunrise — and  the  mist,  like  a  white  curtain, 
wrapped  every  thing.  We  knew  that  this 
would  add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  we  could 
reach  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  we  were 
yesterday  evening,  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  so  we  rode  at  a  brisk  pace  and  soon 
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found  ourselves  there  —  mademoiselle  and 
myself  in  advance  of  Adele  and  Mr.  Ken- 
yon." 

"  My  horse  was  slow,"  says  Adele,  "  and 
I  grew  tired  of  urging  him  on' — I  knew  we 
should  reach  there  soon  enough." 

"  We  rode  up  to  the  fortification,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Dupont.  "  The  east  was  all  aglow 
with  radiance — the  most  beautiful  colors  mo- 
mentarily changing  on  the  sky — and  the  re- 


flection fell  over  and  gilded  the  great  sea  of 
vapor  at  our  feet,  which  the  wind  was  gently 
agitating  into  billows." 

"  The  resemblance  to  the  sea  was  perfect," 
says  Sylvia,  eagerly.  "  You  cannot  imagine 
any  thing  more  delusive  !  The  waves  caught 
the  light  on  their  crests,  just  as  ocean-waves 
do.  All  below  us — all  over  Asheville  and 
the  distant  mountains— there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  this  boundless,  rippling  expanse, 
aglow  with  tints  so  roseate  and  so  radiant 
that  we  could  only  stand  and  gaze  in  breath- 
less wonder.  The  effect  lasted  I  cannot  tell 
how  long,  but  for  some  time." 

"At  least  half  an  hour,"  says  Mr.  Du- 
pont. "  Then  the  sun  rose  over  the  hills  be- 
hind us,  and  his  rays  fell  horizontally  over 
the  shifting  sea  of  vapor.  For  a  minute  it 
was  like  a  vasty  deep  of  molten  gold  heaving 
and  tossing  at  our  feet.  Then  it  began  to 
dissolve,  and  peaks  tinged  with  the  same 
beautiful  tints  appeared  here  and  there  like 
islands." 

"  Pisgah  first !  "  says  Sylvia.  "  You  should 
have  seen  how  superbly  the  great  crest  came 
up  out  of  the  mist  which  still  clung  around 
the  lower  heights.  Then  gradually  the  other 
mountain-tops  appeared,  and  we  saw  islands 
and  continents,  diversified  by  seas  and  lakes 
— all  bathed  in  the  most  delicious  colors!" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  was  like,"  says 
Charley,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  It  was 
as  if  the  world  was  being  newly  created,  and 
we  saw  the  water  divided  from  the  land." 

"And  every  thing  was  so  fresh!"  cries 
Sylvia.  "  The  earth  seemed,  as  Charley  says, 
new  made.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  known 
an  hour  of  purer  delight  than  that  which  we 
spent  on  Beaucatcher — odious  name ! " 

"  Mount  Sylvia,"  says  Victor  Dupont,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Well,  Mount  Sylvia,  then.  Even  after 
our  sea  was  dried  up,  the  mist  of  early  morn- 
ing still  wrapped  in  soft  haze  the  far  heavenly 
heights  of  the  glorious  prospect.  Asheville 
remained  submerged  to  the  last,  but,  when 
finally  we  saw  its  green  hills  and  scattered 
houses  emerge,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads, 
and,  piloted  by  Charley,  descended  Beau — 
Mount  Sylvia  at  the  back.  The  road  led  us 
down,  through  a  shaded  gorge  of  the  hills, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Swannanoa.  Oh,  if  I 
could — if  I  only  could  tell  you  of  all  the 
beautiful  things  we  saw  !  We  rave  over  even- 
ing scenes — over  the  long  shadows  and  west- 
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ering  light — yet  how  pathetic  it  is  compared 
with  the  joyousness  of  early  morning!  The 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  somewhat  sim- 
ilar, but  the  spirit  is  so  different.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  rocks  this  morning 
blushing  in  the  sun,  the  mosses  and  lichens, 
gemmed  with  dew  and  hung  with  fairy-like 
cobwebs,  the  ineffable  freshness  of  the  whole 
landscape — as  if  Nature  had  washed  her  face 
— and  then,  the  river,  when  we  reached  it — 
ah!" 

"  Total  bankruptcy  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
jectives!"  says  Eric,  aside.  "I  have  been 
anticipating  it  for  some  time.  What  a  for- 
tunate thing  that  Miss  Dupont's  appetite  is  so 
excellent,  else  she  would  probably  take  up 
the  strain  and  chant  for  us  the  beauties  of 
the  Swannanoa ! " 

After  breakfast  I  chance  to  be  coming 
down-stairs  just  as  Charley  is  standing  alone 
in  the  hall,  lighting  a  cigar.  I  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  walk  up  to  him,  to 
button-hole  him,  and  conduct  him  into  a  pri- 
vate corner.  Here  I  look  straight  into  his 
eyes. 

"Charley,"  I  say,  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  your  conduct  this  morning?  What  unhal- 
lowed influence  is  at  work  with  you  ?  Such  a 
thing  has  never  been  known  before  that  you 
— you  should  rise  at  daylight  for  the  pleasure 
of  riding  several  miles  with  a  young  lady! 
Tell  me,  honestly  and  seriously,  are  you  flirt- 
ing, or  are  you  falling  in  love,  with  this  girl  ?  " 

"  Women's  heads  always  run  on  flirting 
and  falling  in  love,"  replies  Charley,  with  an 
air  of  carelessness.  "  Suppose  I  return  your 
question  and  ask  you  whether  Sylvia  is  flirt- - 
ing  or  falling  in  love  with  Monsieur  le  Musi- 
den  ?  " 

"  What  insufferable  nonsense !  How  dare 
you  imagine  that  she  is  doing  either?  Can 
she  not  be  civil  and  agreeable  to  the  young 
man  without  incurring  such  suspicions  ?" 

"  And  can  I  not  be  civil  and  agreeable  to 
Miss  Dupont  without  incurring  ditto  ?  " 

"Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  take  that 
tone  about  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,"  I 
remark,  with  dignity,  "  but,  if  you  think  I  do 
not  understand  the  matter,  you  are  vastly 
mistaken  ! " 

"I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  thing  to 
understand,"  says  Charley,  coolly,  "except 
that  Sylvia  is  amusing  herself  with  Mr.  Du- 
pont, and  I  am  allowing  Miss  Dupont  to 
amuse  herself  with  me.  Voild  tout !  " 


"  I  hope  you  are  not  both  playing  with 
fire,"  I  say,  vexedly. 

"If  we  are,  we  shall  probably  be 
scorched,"  returns  Monsieur  Imperturbable, 
walking  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  land  of  streams  1  some,  like  a  downward 
smoke, 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 

And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows 
broke, 

Rolling  a  slumberous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land.  Far  off  three  mountain- 
tops 

Stood  sunset-flushed." 

"ALICE,"  says  Sylvia,  as  she  stands  be- 
fore the  mirror  arranging  her  hat,  "  I  shall 
ride  with  Mr.  Dupont  this  afternoon." 


Preparing  for  the  Ride. 

"  Very  well,"  I  answer,  indifferently,  be- 
ing engaged  just  then  in  fitting  on  my  gloves 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window.  "  There  seem 
to  be  a  great  many  people  here,"  I  remark, 
"  and  such  a  number  of  ox-carts  ! " 

"  And  I  want  you  to  go  with  Charley," 
she  proceeds. 

"  Indeed !  "  I  say,  roused  to  interest  by 
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this.  "  How  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me ! 
But  there  is  one  slight  objection  to  my  going 
with  Charley — he  has  not  asked  me  to  do  so." 
"  But  you  can  ask  him  to  go  with  youj" 
she  says,  persuasively.  "  You  can  take  him 
in  the  phaeton,  and  make  Eric  go  on  horse- 
back with  Adele." 

"If  he  and  Eric  were  puppets,  and  if  I 
had  any  desire  for  Charley's  society,  I  might 
— perhaps.  As  it  'is,  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible. Why  do  you  suggest  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  want  Adele  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  flirting  with  him,"  is  the  candid 
reply.  "  She  is  a  dreadful  flirt,  and  has  a 
particular  knack  of  making  fools  of  men. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  making  a 
fool  of  Charley  in  any  serious  manner,  but  still 
I  should  like  her  to  be  disappointed — and  you 
know  she  could  do  nothing  with  Eric." 

"  I  know  that  I  have  occasionally  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  Satan  reproving  sin.     If 
you  want  Charley  looked 
after,  why  don't  you  do 
it  yourself?" 

"  How  can  I,  with  Mr. 

Dnpont  on  my  hands?  " 

"  Turn    Mr.    Dupont 

over  to  me.     I  will  take 

charge  of  Aim." 

I  make  this  sugges- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  mal- 
ice which  Sylvia  under 
stands.  She  takes  up  her 
gloves  as  she  quietly  re- 
plies : 

"  Mr.  Dupont  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  ride 
with  him.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  for  me 
to  turn  him  over  to  any 
one  else." 

"  I  am  afraid  Charley 
will  become  a  hopeless 
victim  to  Miss  Dupont's 
fascinations,  then,"  I  say, 
coolly. 

Events  verify  this  pre- 
diction. When  we  go 
down-stairs,  we  find  the 
horses  standing  before 
the  door,  and  Charley  in 
the  act  of  assisting  Miss 
Dupont  to  her  saddle. 
This  feat  is  accomplished 
very  well  on  both  sides. 


The  lady  puts  one  dainty  foot — all  Creole 
women  have  pretty  feet — into  the  gentle- 
man's -hand,  he  lifts  her,  she  springs,  and 
presto!  the  thing  is  done.  Mr.  Kenyon 
swings  himself  into  his  own  saddle  as  quick- 
ly, then  turns  and  waves  his  hand  to  us — 

" '  She  is  won !  we  are  off,  over  bush,  bank,  and 

scaur— 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'  " 

he  says,  as  they  ride  away. 

"  Their  steeds  were  not  particularly  fleet 
the  last  time  they  rode,  were  they,  Mr.  Du- 
pont ? "  says  Sylvia,  looking  after  them. 
"  Adele,  you  know,  said  her  horse  wouldn't 
go;  but  he  seems  to  go  now  very  well.  I  hope 
they  will  miss  the  road  for  their  hypocrisy !" 

"  Charley  has  probably  taken  care  to 
make  inquiries,"  says  Eric,  handing  me  into 
the  small  phaeton. 

Few  rivers  have  been  more  praised  and 
rhymed  than  the  Swannanoa,  toward  which 


The  Swannanoa. 
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we  take  our  way.  To  those  who  have  not 
penetrated  far  into  the  mountains,  and  seen 
wilder  and  lovelier  streams,  it  is  certainly  a 
thing  of  beauty.  The  stream  itself  is  clear 
as  crystal,  and  flows  with  glancing  swiftness 
between  its  vine-draped  banks,  while  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  charming 
picture  of  fertility  than  the  valley  presents. 
We  follow  the  river  for  several  miles — every 
turn  opening  fresh  scenes  of  loveliness — and 
finally  pause  at  a  ford  where  Sylvia  and  Mr. 
Dupont  ride  into  the  stream.  Lances  of  sun- 
light dart  through  the  lace-work  of  shade, 
touch  the  sparkling  current,  and  dapple  the 
glossy  coats  of  the  horses.  The  rippling 
river  makes  a  background  in  long  perspec- 
tive for  the  two  riders,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  road  leads  up  between  high,  pictu- 
resque banks. 

"  Is  not  this  delightful  ?  "  cries  Sylvia. 
"  One  might  expect  to  see  Diana  and  all  her 
nymphs.  Instead,  I  see  an  ox-cart  coming 
in  one  direction,  and  two  horsemen  in  an- 
other." 

The  ox-cart  is  lumbering  directly  down 


upon  the  phaeton  in  which  I  am  seated,  so  I 
cry  out  to  Eric  for  rescue.  He  comes  and 
drives  into  the  river  just  as  the  two  horse- 


men ride  down  between  the  sloping,  shade- 
arched  banks. 

At  this  double  invasion  of  the  ford,  Syl- 
via and  her  escort  turn  their  horses  to  ride 
out,  and  in  doing  so  face  the  last-comers. 
One  of  them  stops  and  lifts  his  hat. 

"  Miss  Norwood  !  "  he  cries.  "  What  an 
unexpected  pleasure ! " 

Sylvia  checks  her  horse,  and  holds  out 
her  hand  with  a  laugh. 

"  Is  it  possible  this  is  you,  Mr.  Lanier  ?  " 
she  says. 

Eric  and  I  glance  at  each  other.  We 
both  think  of  Charley.  Of  all  Sylvia's  suit- 
ors— and  she  has  not  a  few — Ralph  Lanier 
is  the  most  devoted,  the  most  persevering, 
and  the  most  wealthy.  Consequently,  he  is 
the  one  whom  all  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances have  long  since  decided  to  be  destined 
by  Providence  for  her. 

Mr.  Lanier  is  plainly  delighted  at  the  en- 
counter. "  To  think  that  I  should  meet  you 
here ! "  he  says,  rapturously.  "  My  uncle 
has  a  country-seat  near  Flat  Rock,  and  I 
have  been  spending  a  week  or  two  with  him. 
We  only  came  to  Asheville  this  morning,  and 
I  was  thinking  of  leaving  the  mountains  to- 
morrow." 

"  Leaving ! — so  early  in  the  season  ?  " 
says  Sylvia.  "  What  a  strange  idea  !  " 

"  I  find  this  country  very  dull,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  I  am  no 
great  admirer  of  Nature.  I  prefer  civiliza- 
tion and  society.  I  was  thinking  of  going  to 
the  White  Sulphur  and  Saratoga,  and  hoped 
very  much  to  meet  yow." 

"You  would  have  been  disappointed," 
she  says,  coolly.  "I  have  become  an  Arca- 
dian, and  abjured  all  resorts  of  that  kind. 
We  are  just  beginning  an  extensive  tour 
through  this  country  which  bores  you  so 
much. — By-the-by,  here  are  Alice  and  Eric — 
and  let  me  present  Mr.  Dupont." 

Hands  are  shaken  and  proper  speeches 
made— the  Swannanoa,  the  while,  rippling 
gently  round  us,  the  sunbeams  slanting,  the 
vines  drooping,  the  setting  of  the  whole 
scene  idyllic  enough  for  a  pastoral  poem. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  Lanier  is  accompanying 
his  uncle  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  lives 
near  by. 

"Nonsense!"  says  Eric.  "A  man  does 
not  come  to  Arcadia  to  pay  or  receive  visits. 
We  are  going  to  McDowell's  Hill  for  the 
sunset.  You  had  better  come  with  us." 
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"  Probably  Mr.  Lanier  is  no  admirer  of 
sunsets,"  says  Sylvia,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
scorn  in  her  tone. 

Mr.  Lanier  is  quick  enough  to  hear 
this.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  them  ex- 
ceedingly," he  says.  "  Tf  my  uncle  will 
excuse  me,  I  will  accompany  you  with  pleas- 
ure." 

The  uncle  readily  excuses  him,  so  he 
turns  his  horse  and  rides  by  Sylvia's  side  up 
the  road  down  which  he  came.  As  Eric  and 
I  follow,  we  exchange  a  few  remarks  about 
the  pleasure  in  store  for  Charley. 

"Poor  fellow!"  I  say.  "An  evil  fate 
seems  to  war  against  him.  I  could  not  help 
hoping  that  on  this  expedition  he  might  have 
a  fair  field  for  once;  yet  see  ! — first  Mr.  Du- 
pont  appeared,  and  now  Ralph  Lanier,  his 
most  formidable  rival." 

"  Charley  is  his  own  worst  rival,"  says 
Eric,  touching  the  horse  sharply.  "  If  Syl- 
via ends  by  marrying  somebody  else,  it  will 
be  his  fault,  and  I  shall  not  pity  him.  A 
man  should  be  ready  to  fight  for  every 
thing  —  fortune,  fame,  and  the  woman  he 
loves." 

When  we  reach  McDowell's  Hill  we  find 
all  the  equestrians  assembled,  Sylvia  attend- 
ed by  her  two  cavaliers,  Charley  standing 
with  an  air  of  great  nonchalance  by  Adele's 
horse.  Only  the  very  best  actors  do  not 
overact  a  part,  however,  and  there  is  a  trifle 
too  much  nonchalance  in  this  young  gentle- 
man's bearing  for  perfect  unconcern.  The 
manner  in  which  his  hat  is  pushed  back  as 
he  looks  up  into  Adele's  eyes  is  significant 
of  irritated  defiance.  As  soon  as  we  draw 
up,  he  turns  abruptly  and  comes  to  the  side 
of  the  phaeton. 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  that  fellow  ?  " 
he  asks. 

"  He  is  a  fish  caught  in  the  Swannanoa," 
says  Eric.  "  I  think  you  may  find  him  a  kin- 
dred spirit :  he  is  nearly  as  fond  of  Nature, 
and  of  the  exertion  which  a  liking  of  that 
kind  entails,  as  you  are." 

"  I  should  not  judge  so  from  his  appear- 
ance," says  Charley,  with  a  sneer. 

Now,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Mr.  Lanier' s  appearance  to  draw  forth 
a  sneer.  He  is  dressed  as  men  in  cities 
dress,  but  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  hei- 
nous crime,  and  he  would  be  called  by  most 
people  a  very  handsome  man.  Charley  is 
not  handsome,  though  his  frank,  pleasant 


face  is  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  Ralph 
Lanier's  well-cut  features.  His  blue  eyes 
look  into  mine  with  an  odd  kind  of  appeal, 
and  I  say  hurriedly,  "  Don't  be  disconsolate, 
Charley  —  he  talks  of  going  to-morrow ! " 
Then  Eric  claims  my  attention  for  the  view. 

It  is  certainly  fine,  though  not  so  exten- 
sive as  that  from  Beaucatcher.  At  our  feet 
the  hill  shelves  down  abruptly,  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  lies  a  green  expanse — the 
valleys  of  the  French  Broad  and  Swannanoa 
at  their  junction.  Here  the  Swannanoa, 
making  a  graceful  curve  on  the  verdant 
plain,  empties  its  waters  into  the  channel  of 
the  beautiful  stream  which  has  come  from 
the  far  heights  of  the  Balsam  to  seek  it.  It 
is  only  possible  to  mark  the  winding  course 
of  its  current  by  the  trees  that  fringe  its 
banks,  but  the  French  Broad  spreads  out  in 
full  view — its  splendid  "breast  of  waters  " 
shining  in  the  glow  of  sunset.  Bounding 
the  cultivated  valley,  green  hills  roll  softly 
up,  while  beyond  stretches  the  blue-waving 
mountain-line,  wiih  the  majestic  outlines  of 
Pisgah  and  the  Cold  Mountain  overtopping 
their  lower  brethren.  Far  and  faint  in  the 
west  the  trending  heights  that  overlook 
Tennessee  stand,  their  violet  crests  outlined 
against  a  bed  of  glory  into  which  the  sun 
is  sinking  with  great  pomp. 

This  portion  of  the  view  is  like  that 
which  Beaucatcher  commands,  but  turning 
northward  we  have  a  prospect  which  no  oth- 
er point  near  Asheville  possesses.  There, 
dark  and  massive,  rise  the  great  peaks  of 
Craggy,  and  the  stately  pinnacle  of  the  Black. 
As  usual,  these  mountains  are  cloud-topped, 
and  even  at  this  distance — eighteen  or  twenty 
miles — wear  the  deep  shade  of  color  which 
has  given  a  name  to  the  range.  Spurs  run- 
ning down  from  them  form  a  chain  of  hills 
around  the  entire  northeastern  horizon,  and 
at  their  base  lies  Asheville,  scattered  over  its 
picturesque  slopes. 

"  I  am  converted,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  break- 
ing the  silence.  "  The  country  which  con- 
tains such  views  as  this  is  worth  seeing. — 
Miss  Norwood,  will  you  accept  a  recruit  for 
your  party  ?  " 

"  I  must  refer  you  to  Eric,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  I  am  not  the  leader  of  the  party,  nor  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  your  fitness  for  the  service. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that,  if  you  like  society 
and  civilization,  you  will  be  disgusted  with 
the  wilds  to  which  we  are  going." 
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"  But  we  shall  take  the  best  of  society 
and  civilization  with  us,"  he  remarks,  gal- 
lantly. 

"  We'll  show  you  at  least  what  a  mountain- 
view  is  before  we  get  back,"  says  Charley. 
"  Only  hopeless  ignorance  could  excuse  any- 
body for  thinking  this  worth  any  special  ad- 
miration." 

There  is  a  chorus  of  indignant  dissent,  in 
which  only  Sylvia  fails  to  join.  She  says, 
quietly :  "  We  are  both  hopelessly  ignorant 
then,  Mr.  Lanier,  for  I  think  this  the  most 
beautiful  view  I  have  seen  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  You  have  not  yet  seen  any  thing  at  all," 
says  Charley.  "  Beaucatcher  in  itself  is  very 
little,  but  it  is  finer  than  this,  which  proves 
that  your  taste  needs  cultivation.  Mr.  Lanier, 
no  doubt,  will  be  able  to  assist  you  in  culti- 
vating it." 

What  reply  the  young  lady  makes  is  not 
audible  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  there  is 
a  flash  in  her  eye  and  a  flush  on  her  cheek 
that  do  not  bode  well  for  Master  Charley. 

After  this  hostilities  are  suspended  while 
we  watch  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  last 
chain  of  western  heights.  For  several  min- 
utes after  his  disk  has  disappeared,  the  moun- 
tains behind  which  he  sank  are  transformed 
into  dazzling,  translucent  gold.  The  effect  is 
indescribable. 

"  They  cannot  be  mountains  ;  they  must 
be  clouds,"  some  one  says  ;  but  they  are 
mountains,  though  they  lie  like  clouds  on  the 
distant  horizon. 

Meanwhile  a  haze  of  luminous  color 
spreads  over  the  blue  chain  encircling  the 
southern  sky,  and  the  wide  breast  of  the 
French  Broad  is  painted  by  the  magical 
splendor. 

It  is  so  beautiful  that  we  linger  until  the 
fires  of  sunset  have  nearly  burned  out,  and 
"Venus  is  shining  in  serene  state.  Then  we 
return  to  Asheville  by  a  road  which  leads 
through  woods  full  of  dusk  shadows  and 
sweet  odors.  Arching  shade  droops  over  us; 
the  air  is  inexpressibly  fresh  and  pure ;  we 
cross  a  bridge  with  the  ripple  of  flowing  wa- 
ter underneath  ;  every  sound  seems  "  but  an 
echo  of  tranquillity  "  in  the  soft  hush  of  the 
summer  twilight. 

When  we  reach  the  hotel  we  find  Aunt 
Markham  on  the  piazza.     The  carriages  and 
horses  have  arrived,  she  tells  us,  and  have 
made  the  trip  very  well. 
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"  John  "  (the  coachman)  "  assures  me 
that  the  road  over  Hickory-Nut  Gap  is  ex- 
cellent,"  she  says.  "  We  will  certainly  re- 
turn that  way." 

Rupert  makes  the  same  report. 

"  I  saw  no  bad  road  at  all,"  he  says.  "  We 
crossed  the  Gap  and  came  on  to  Asheville  to- 
day easily." 

Eric  and  Charley  go  to  look  after  John 
and  the  horses,  while  Mr.  Lanier  expresses 
again  an  intention  of  joining  our  party. 

"  The  only  way  to  travel  through  such  a 
country  as  this  is  in  the  manner  you  pro- 
pose," he  says.  "  I  can  easily  obtain  a  horse 
from  my  uncle  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  join 
you." 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  do  so," 
says  Aunt  Markham,  graciously. 

She  glances  at  Sylvia,  and  I  know  as  well 
what  she  is  thinking  as  if  her  thoughts  were 
expressed  in  words.  As  I  turn  and  go  up- 
stairs, I  think  again,  "  Poor  Charley ! " 

Two  hours  later  the  moon  is  rising,  when 
we  leave  the  hotel  and  take  our  way  to  an  ele- 
vated point  in  the  western  part  of  the  town 
known  as  "  Battery  Porter."  We  are  ad- 
vised against  visiting  this  at  night,  and 
warned  of  fences  to  be  climbed  and  terrible 
dogs  to  be  braved,  but  such  trifles  do  not 
weigh  with  tourists  in  search  of  a  view. 

Aunt  Markham  declines  to  accompany  us, 
but  Rupert  volunteers  to  do  so.  To  raise 
our  spirits  he  draws  from  his  pocket,  and 
opens,  an  enormous  knife. 

"I  could  cut  a  dog's  throat  with  that," 
he  says. 

I  am  amused  at  the  order  into  which  the 
procession  falls.  Miss  Dupont  slips  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship  into  Charley's 
arm. 

"  You'll  take  care  of  me,  I'm  sure,"  she 
says,  in  a  tone  of  confident  trust. 

"I'll  defy  all  the  dogs  in  Asheville,  if 
need  be,"  he  answers — but  I  see  him  glance 
at  Sylvia. 

This  young  lady  has  in  some  intangible 
manner  made  it  understood  that  she  prefers 
Mr.  Lanier's  attendance,  therefore  I  find  Mr. 
Dupont  at  my  side.  He  is  courteous  and  at- 
tentive, but  a  little  melancholy.  No  doubt 
it  is  trying  to  be  coolly  laid  on  the  shelf  when 
a  new  admirer  appears  on  the  scene.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  man  under  such  circumstances 
sulks,  or  else  (like  Charley)  diverts  his  mind 
by  flirting  with  some  one  else.  This  young 
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Creole  is  merely  pensive,  and  we  stroll  along, 
talking  of  music — of  Schumann,  and  Wag- 
ner, and  Thomas's  orchestra — while  Sylvia's 
gay  laugh  floats  back  to  us,  and  Eric  and  Ru- 
pert discuss  the  horses  and  the  roads  behind. 

Before  attempting  the  dangers  of  the 
narrow  road  which  leads  to  Battery  Porter 
we  decide  to  wait  until  the  moon  rises  suffi- 
ciently to  show  us  the  enemy's  movements. 
We  pause,  therefore,  in  a  street  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  low  stone-wall,  beyond  which 
is  a  sloping  field,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row 
of  houses  set  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  in  the  rear  to  the  elevation  we  desire  to 
ascend.  Here,  on  the  stone-wall,  we  sit  down 
in  a  row  and  watch  the  moon  rise. 

It  is  very  beautiful.  There  is  an  alabas- 
ter glow  all  over  the  eastern  sky,  against 
which  the  trees  on  the  distant  hill-tops  stand 
distinctly  defined,  and  the  great  cross  on 
Beaucatcher  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
broad,  yellow  shield  of  the  moon  herself. 
The  circle  of  mountains  all  around  the  hori- 
zon are  bathed  in  radiance,  while  Asheville — 
which  we  partly  overlook — still  lies  in  shad- 
ow. Lights  gleam  here  and  there  from  the 
houses,  foliage  is  darkly  massed  in  every  di- 
rection, overhead  the  stars  shine  in  the  dark- 
blue  sky  with  a  brilliance  which  almost  seems 
to  equal  the  advancing  moonlight.  From  the 
field  below  us  rises  a  dewy  odor  of  sweet, 
fresh  grass. 

"  Come  out  and  hear  the  waters  shoot,  the  owlet 

hoot,  the  owlet  hoot ; 
Yon  crescent  moon — a  golden  boat— hangs  dim 

behind  the  tree,  0 1 
The  dropping  thorn  makes  white  the  grass,  O 

sweetest  lass  and  sweetest  lass, 
Come  out  and  smell  the  ricks  of  hay  adown  the 

croft  with  me,  O  1 " 

It  is  Ralph  Lanier  who  repeats  this  as  he 
stands  by  Sylvia,  and  we  think  the  application, 
despite  a  few  trifling  inaccuracies,  very  good. 
The  "  sweetest  lass  "  looks  up  with  her  bright- 
est smile.  "How  charming!"  she  says. 
"  What  a  picture  those  four  lines  paint !  " 

"Not  any  prettier  picture  than  this,"  says 
Rupert.  He  is  standing  erect  on  the  wall, 
despite  a  suggestion  from  Charley  that  people 
may  fancy  the  Cardiff  giant  has  arrived  in 
their  midst. 

"  Or  perhaps  they  will  think  that  some 
imprudent  person  has  found  and  opened  one 
of  King  Solomon's  bottles,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  Rupert  always  reminds  me  of  those  remark- 
able genii  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  He  is  so 


very  long  in  proportion  to  his  width — just  as 
if  he  had  shot  up  out  of  a  bottle  suddenly — 
and  he  can  double  himself  into  such  a  small 
compass,  that  I  think  he  could  go  back  again, 
if  necessary." 

"I'm  slim — that's  the  reason  I  look  so 
tall,"  says  Rupert.  "  But  I  shouldn't  think 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  height  could  astonish 
people  here,  after  some  of  the  men  I've  seen. 
There !  now  she's  over  the  trees  !  "  (This  re- 
mark applies  to  the  moon.)  "Let  us  go  on 
to  Battery  Porter. — Brother  Eric,  hadn't  we 
better  open  our  knives  ?  " 

These  weapons  prove  unnecessary.  The 
dogs  rush  out  and  bark  at  us,  making  night 
hideous  with  their  uproar,  but,  deterred  prob- 
ably by  the  imposing  appearance  of  our  pha- 
lanx, they  make  no  attack.  We  pass  the  point 
of  danger,  and  reach  the  open  summit  of  the 
hill  in  safety. 

Then  what  a  picture  is  spread  around  us  ! 
North,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  an  apparently  limitless  prospect,  bounded 
only  by  far,  faint  mountain-lines,  and  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  enchantment.  It  is  not  night, 
but  sublimated  day — white,  lustrous,  magical, 
and  so  still  that  we  hear  the  refrain  which  the 
French  Broad  is  chanting  as  it  takes  its  way 
between  the  hills  that  overshadow  it. 

"How  distinctly  one  hears  that  river!" 
says  Lanier.  "  It  can't  be  far  away."  • 

"  Not  more  than  half  a  mile,  I  suppose," 
answers  Victor  Dupont. 

"  How  beautiful  it  must  be  in  this  light ! " 
cries  Sylvia,  addressing  the  company.  "  Let 
us  go  down  there.  It  will  be  better  than 
staying  here." 

"And  returning  to  the  hotel  better  than 
either,"  says  Charley. 

"  Then  do  you  return,"  she  says.  "  But 
I  don't  think  one  can  possibly  have  too  much 
of  this  divine  beauty.  All  who  are  in  favor 
of  adjourning  to  the  French  Broad  please 
hold  up  their  hands." 

Three  pairs  of  hands  are  immediately 
lifted — to  wit,  Mr.  Dupont's,  Mr.  Lanier's,  and 
Rupert's.  "  I  shall  be  well  protected,  at  any 
rate,"  says  Sylvia,  coolly.  "Will  nobody 
else  come  ?" 

"  I've  no  doubt  everybody  else  will  come," 
says  Mr.  Lanier.  "  How  can  they  resist  such 
an  invitation  ? — Miss  Dupont,  you  don't  really 
mean  to  stay  behind  ?  " 

No,  Adele  does  not  mean  to  stay  behind. 
The  French  Broad  by  moonlight  is  too  tempt- 
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ing  for  her  powers  of  resistance,  even  though 
the  reluctance  of  her  attendant  is  patent  to 
the  dullest  observation. 

Carried  away  by  the  contagion  of  exam- 
ple, and  feeling,  in  a  measure,  bound  to  look 
after  the  others,  Eric  and  I  bring  up  the  rear, 
and  so  we  stroll,  in  straggling  procession, 
down  the  winding,  moonlit  road,  toward  the 
French  Broad. 

The  least  romantic  of  us  feel  repaid  for 
our  walk  when  we  stand,  at  length,  on  the 
bridge,  and  see  the  river  flowing  underneath, 
all  silver  light  and  dark  shadows.  This  bridge 
seems  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  change 
which  awaits  the  stream.  Up  to  this  point  it 
is  swift  but  placid,  impetuous  yet  not  tumult- 
uous, and  flows  through  the  loveliest  of  fertile 
valleys — first  in  Transylvania,  then  in  Bun- 
combe. Looking  up  the  stream  we  see,  lying 
white  in  the  moonlight,  the  broad  fields  of  the 
last ;  but,  turning  our  gaze  down  the  current, 
a  very  different  picture  greets  us.  Sheer  and 
bold  rise  the  hills  among  which  the  river  en- 
ters here,  and  which  it  will  not  leave  again 
until  it  has  cut  its  stormy  way  through  to 
Tennessee. 

"  It  seems  to  invite  us  to  follow  it,"  says 
Sylvia,  watching  the  sweeping  current.  "  Lis- 
ten !  does  it  not  say  'Come  and  follow  me?' 
•  Why  should  we  not  do  so  ?  " 

"  Why  not ?  "  says  Charley.  "  Yonder  ia  a 
canoe.  Let  us  embark  and  attempt  the  through 
navigation  of  the  French  Broad." 

"  We  can  at  least  get  into  the  canoe  and 
take  a  row,"  says  Adele.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  water  if  one  cannot  go  on  it  ?  " 

"  A  row  ! — a  pole,  you  mean,"  says  Char- 
ley. "  That  is  a  mere  dug-out,  with  half  a 
foot  of  water  in  the  bottom." 

"I  know  all  about  poling,"  says  Ru- 
pert, cheerfully.  "J'K  take  you,  Miss  Du- 
pont." 

But  Miss  Dupont  thinks  of  her  pretty 
boots,  her  dainty  skirts,  and  declines.  "Dug- 
outs are  muddy  things,"  she  says.  "Now, 
at  the  Warm  Springs  there  are  excellent 
boats." 

"The  Warm  Springs!"  says  Sylvia. 
"That  is  what  I  mean— that  is  where  the 
river  is  inviting  us.  Why  should  we  not  go 
there  at  once  ?  " 

"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not — 
if  you  like,"  says  Eric. 

"  0  mademoiselle,"  says  Victor,  reproach- 
fully, "  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  You  prom- 


ised that  you  would  join  our  party.  And 
now  to  talk  of  turning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— " 

"  I  don't  think  I  promised,  Mr.  Dupont," 
says  the  young  lady,  calmly.  "  I  had  no  right 
to  promise  for  the  rest,  you  know.  Of  course, 
we  can't  decide  any  thing  without  Aunt  Mark- 
ham's  consent ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  might  be  the  best  time  to  go  down 
to  the  Warm  Springs.  A  little  gayety,  now 
and  then,  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men — and 
women.  Asheville  is  not  very  gay." 

"But  Nature!"  says  the  young  man, 
rather  aghast.  "  I  thought  you  were  so  en- 
thusiastic. I  thought  gayety  would  only  an- 
noy you  ! " 

"  Not  at  all,"  says  Sylvia.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, I  like  it — taken  with  Nature.  And  then 
this  magnificent  river !  I  must  see  it  before  I 
go  anywhere  else.  I  shall  propose  the  Warm 
Springs  to  Aunt  Markham,  to-morrow.  Mean- 
while, I  am  going  to  get  into  the  canoe,  de- 
spite the  half  a  foot  of  water,  and  whoever 
likes  may  come  and  pole  me." 


CHAPTER  V. 

44  Cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
Hard  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Where  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
The  trees  to  every  crevice  clung 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung, 
And  there,  all  splintered  and  uneven, 
The  shivered  rocks  ascend  to  heaven." 

SYLVIA  carries  her  point  without  much 
difficulty.  None  of  us  are  averse  to  turn- 
ing our  faces  down  the  French  Broad,  and 
Aunt  Markham  is  specially  pleased  by  the 
idea. 

"  It  is  a  good  plan,"  she  says,  "  because 
we  shall  escape  joining  the  Dupont  party. 
That  Madame— what  is  her  name  ?— fatigues 
me  to  death  with  her  raptures  and  compli- 
ments." 

"  I  think  the  Dupont  party  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  at  the  bottom  of  the  suggestion,"  says 
Eric.  "  It  changes  our  plan  of  travel  alto- 
gether, but  I  am  not  inconsolable.  I  can 
endure  any  thing  better  than  traveling  in  a 
gang,  like  convicts." 

"You  are  very  felicitous  in  your  com- 
parisons," says  Charley.  "  I  doubt  whether 
we  shall  get  rid  of  Dupont,  however.  He  ia 
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so  desperate  that  I  think  he  will  leave  his 
own  party  to  join  ours." 

"Perhaps  you  will  exchange  with  him," 
says  Sylvia.  "  I  can't  imagine  how  you  will 
support  life  without  Adele." 

"  It  will  be  difficult,  no  doubt,"  says  Char- 
ley, serenely,  "  but  in  traveling,  as  in  poli- 
tics, it  is  best  to  stand  by  one's  party.  If 
Dupont  joins  us,  I  shall  not  greatly  object. 
He  is  a  degree  or  two  better  than  that  fellow 
Lanier." 

The  gentleman  designated  in  this  com- 
plimentary manner,  meanwhile  makes  his 
arrangements  to  join  us.  But,  when  we  are 
in  readiness  to  start,  one  of  those  unavoid- 
able misfortunes  that  sometimes  befall  sum- 
mer travelers  occurs  —  the  rainy  season  in 
August  begins.  For  three  days  it  rains  stead- 
ily— Asheville  appearing  the  while  depress- 
ingly  dirty  and  dull — and  it  is  only  on  the 
fourth  day  that  the  clouds  disperse  a  little, 
the  carriages  are  ordered,  and  we  prepare  to 
set  forth. 

The  order  of  our  going  is  soon  arranged. 
Sylvia,  Charley,  and  Mr.  Lanier,  are  on  horse- 
back; Aunt  Markham,  Rupert,  and  I,  togeth- 
er with  John,  fill  the  phaeton ;  Eric — who 
cannot  endure  that  any  one  else  should  hold 
the  reins  while  he  sits  by — drives  the  "jer- 
sey," which  serves  as  a  baggage-wagon,  with 
Harrison  (its  nominal  driver)  by  his  side. 

"  So  you  have  lent  Charley  your  horse?  " 
I  say  to  him  just  before  we  start.  "It  is 
more  than  he  deserves  after  having  refused 
to  bring  his  own." 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  sen- 
tence the  poor  fellow  to  the  carriage,  with 
Lanier  by  Sylvia's  side,"  he  answers,  "but, 
of  course,  we  will  vary  our  modes  of  travel. 
If  it  does  not  rain,  I  shall  invite  you  to  share 
my  seat  in  the  baggage-wagon,  by  way  of  re- 
lief from  the  carriage." 

The  clouds,  however,  are  determined  that 
this  pleasure  shall  be  indefinitely  deferred. 
As  we  drive  down  the  long,  muddy  hill  that 
leads  out  of  Asheville,  we  observe  that  they 
hang  low  on  the  mountains — always  a  threat- 
ening sign  —  and,  before  we  have  traveled 
three  miles,  a  white  rain  is  upon  us.  Much 
to  her  disgust,  Sylvia  is  forced'  to  enter  the 
carriage,  while  Rupert  mounts  her  horse ; 
there  is  a  general  enveloping  in  water-proof 
cloaks  and  coats,  a  consultation  as  to  whether 
we  shall  turn  back,  a  unanimous  vote  to  go 
on,  and  a  resolute  setting  forward  in  the 


teeth  of  the  storm.  It  does  not  last  very  long ; 
then  there  is  a  slight  interlude :  the  clouds 
cease  to  rain,  though  they  still  curtain  the 
sky  in  watery  grayness.  We  are  by  this  time 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  fol- 
lowing that  famous  "  Buncombe  turnpike  " 
which  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  the  great 
highway  of  travel  between  North  Carolina 
and  the  Southwestern  States.  Originally  an 
Indian  trail,  it  has  been  and  still  remains  the 
most  picturesque  road  in  the  mountains.  The 
fall  of  the  river  from  Asheville  to  the  Warm 
Springs  —  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  —  is 
seven  hundred  feet,  from  which  the  rapidity 
of  its  current  may  be  conceived,  and  the 
height  of  the  hills  that  overshadow  it.  As 
the  gorge  deepens  they  tower  higher  and  yet 
higher,  these  beautiful  mountains,  sometimes 
round  and  swelling,  at  other  times  broken 
into  cliff-like  escarpments,  with  great  masses 
of  rock  overhanging  the  narrow  pass,  and 
tropical  verdure  feathering  every  ledge  and 
point.  What  studies  of  form  and  color  are 
here  for  a  future  generation  of  artists,  no 
words  can  fitly  say.  The  road,  as  it  stretches 
before  us,  is  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
On  one  side  the  whirling,  tumultuous  river 
leaps  and  races  over  the  rocks  that  strew  its 
channel;  on  the  other  steep  hill-sides  hang, 
dark  with  shade,  green  with  ferns,  damp  with 
trickling  streams.  The  road  turns,  and  lo  ! 
there  is  a  fairy  glen,  down  which  a  white  cas- 
cade comes  leaping  over  its  rocks  "to  join 
the  brimming  river,"  or  a  narrow  stretch  of 
valley,  planted  generally  in  tall,  rustling  corn. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  charm- 
ing beauty  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves 
very  long.  The  clouds  gather  again,  the  rain 
begins  once  more — this  time  with  a  steady, 
settled  persistence,  that  gives  no  hope  of 
abatement ;  and  presently  Rupert  rides  up  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  Brother  Eric  says  we  shall  have  to  stop 
at  Alexander's.  He  declares  it  is  impossible 
to  go  on  to  the  Springs  in  such  weather  as 
this.  It  is  disagreeable  to  us,  and  hard  on 
the  horses." 

"  What  a  bore  ! "  says  Sylvia.  "  Alexan- 
der's is  no  doubt  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 
when  one  starts  with  an  object  in  view,  one 
likes  to  attain  it.  What  must  be,  must  be, 
however.  We  should  certainly  see  little  of 
the  gorge  in  this  deluge." 

Consequently  we  make  our  first  halt  at 
Alexander's,  ten  miles  below  Asheville.  No 
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house  of  its  kind  is  more  widely  known,  or 
more  deservedly  popular,  than  this  delight- 
ful hostelry.  One  secret  of  its  charm  is  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  aping  of  the  modern 
hotel  about  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  quaint, 
more  old-fashioned,  more  comfortable,  and 
thoroughly  unpretentious,  than  all  its  ar- 
rangements. A  pleasant  farm-house  on  a 
large  scale,  with  a  post-office  and  bowling- 
alley  in  front,  a  bridge  crossing  the  river, 
and  high,  green  hills  rising  abruptly  around 
— this  is  Alexander's.  Of  the  comfort  of  its 
lodging,  the  excellence  of  its  table,  thousands 
of  travelers  can  speak.  Withal  it  is  a  dreamy, 
restful  place,  where  even  the  racing  river 
grows  tranquil,  and,  shut  in  by  the  great 
hills,  one  feels  as  if  one  might  enjoy  that  re- 
pose of  mind  and  body  which  is  rare  in  this 
feverish  age. 

We  find  the  house,  as  usual,  full  of  guests 
— so  full  that  Mr.  Alexander  demurs  about 
receiving  us ;  but,  moved  to  compassion  by 
the  lowering  skies  and  our  drenched  condi- 
tion, finally  agrees  to  stretch  a  point  and  take 
us  in.  This  is  something  for  which  to  be 
grateful,  since  there  is  no  cessation  in  the 
steady  down-pour  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  river — usually  green  as  Niagara — sweeps 
by,  a  turbid  flood,  and  sight-seeing  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  We  play  whist  on  the 
vine-draped  piazza,  go  over  to  the  bowling- 
alley  under  umbrellas,  grow  friendly  with  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  study  maps,  and 
learn  all  about  the  great  floods  of  the  past 
spring. 

"  Almost  all  the  bridges  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  swept  away,"  says  Mr. 
Alexander.  "  The  bridge  over  Laurel  went 
— you  ford  the  river  now — and  the  bridge  at 
the  Warm  Springs  over  the  French  Broad." 

"Do  we  ford  there?"  asks  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  terrified  at  such  a  prospect. 

"  No,  there  is  a  ferry.'* 

"  One  of  the  most  inconvenient  modes 
that  ever  was  devised  for  crossing  a  stream,1' 
says  Eric. 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to  cross  any 
streams  in  any  manner  very  soon,"  says 
Charley.  "  The  clouds  look  as  if  they  had 
settled  steadily  to  business,  and  meant  to 
rain  for  a  week." 

This  is  depressingly  true,  yet,  as  we  sit 
on  the  piazza  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  a 
slight  indication  of  breaking  away.  The 
rain  "holds  up,"  as  country  people  say;  a 


glow  of  some  faint,  indescribable  kind  be- 
gins to  light  up  the  vapory  heavens  and  tur- 
bid river-stretch.  When  we  come  out  from 
tea  the  scene  has  become  beautiful.  Far 
down  the  river  a  primrose  tint  in  the  west 
shines  through  the  green  foliage,  and  the 
clouds  are  rolling  away  from  the  eastern 
heavens.  Every  thing  is  dripping  with  moist- 
ure; but,  equipping  ourselves  with  water- 
proofs and  overshoes,  we  go  out  on  the 
bridge.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
fresh  loveliness  of  the  scene  as  we  stand  with 
the  turbulent,  swollen  river  flowing  under- 
neath in  long,  swirling  ripples,  and  watch  the 
light  die  out  of  that  portion  of  the  west  which 
we  see  through  the  river-gap.  The  clouds 
change  their  shapes  and  aspects  momently — 
now  watery  gray,  as  they  have  been  all  day, 
now  white  as  snow-drifts  against  a  dark-blue 
sky.  Solemn  and  stately  the  great  hills  in- 
close us,  with  their  aspect  of  eternal,  melan- 
choly calm,  and  from  all  the  defiles  white 
mists  are  rising. 

Something  in  the  picture  touches  Sylvia. 
She  turns  from  Ralph  Lanier  to  where  Char- 
ley stands  leaning  over  the  wet  railing  and 
whistling  softly ;  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm : 

"  You  told  me  first  about  the  French 
Broad,"  she  says,  "  but  I  did  not  fancy  it 
was  half  so  beautiful  as  this." 

"As  this!"  repeats  Charley.  "Why, 
this  is  nothing.  The  grandeur  of  the  gorge 
does  not  begin  until  four  or  five  miles  below 
here." 

"  Well,"  she  says,  with  a  laugh,  "  it  ia 
pleasant  to  think  that  something  better  is 
coming — but  this  is  good  enough.  Charley, 
that  looks  like  a  very  pleasant  road  along 
the  river-bank  yonder.  Can  we  not  walk  a 
little?" 

"  Certainly,"  answers  Charley,  with  an 
alacrity  he  would  not  be  likely  to  display  if 
any  one  else  made  the  same  suggestion. 
"  You'll  find  it  rather  damp,  but  if  you  have 
on  overshoes — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  overshoes  and  a  water-proof. 
Come  !  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  house 
to  play  whist  and  be  bullied  by  everybody 
round  the  table  for  not  leading  trumps." 

She  takes  his  arm,  and  they  start,  but 
Mr.  Lanier  in  his  anxiety  cannot  forbear  en- 
tering a  protest. 

"You  are  surely  not  going  to  walk  on 
the  side  of  the  river,  Miss  Sylvia,"  he  says 
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"  You've  no  idea  how  wet  it  is — you  will  cer- 
tainly take  cold. — Kenyon,  this  is  very  im- 
prudent— " 

"  Very  good  of  you  to  consider  my 
health,"  says  Charley.  "  I  am  afraid  I  may 
take  a  sore-throat,  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
but  when  a  lady  gives  an  invitation,  you 
know  it  is  impossible  to  refuse." 

"Aunt  Markham  will  take  my  hand  at 
whist,  Mr.  Laiiier,"  says  Sylvia's  gay,  mis- 
chievous voice.  Then  they  walk  away,  and 
we  soon  see  their  figures  strolling  along  the 
winding  road  by  the  river-bank. 

Eric  laughs  at  the  vexed  expression  which, 
even  in  the  dim  light,  we  see  on  Mr.  Lanier's 
face  as  he  watches  them. 

"  Give  her  line,  Ralph,"  he  says,  good- 
naturedly.  "A  fish  like  that  is  riot  landed 
at  once — if,  indeed,  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
land  her  at  all." 

"  I  sometimes  think,  by  Jove,  that  I  never 
shall,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  with  emphasis.  "  One 
minute  she  is  as  kind  and  gracious  as  could 
possibly  be  desired ;  the  next  she  thrusts  a 
fellow  off  at  arm's  length.  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  such  women." 

"  They  don't  generally  intend  that  you 
should  understand  them,"  says  Eric,  quietly. 

After  this  we  return  to  the  house  and 
play  another  game  of  whist — Aunt  Markham 
taking  Sylvia's  hand,  and  calling  Mr.  Lanier 
sharply  to  account  for  all  the  blunders  which 
he  makes,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  a 
distracted  mind.  Whist-players  know  what 
concentration  of  thought  this  game  demands, 
and  poor  Mr.  Lanier's  thoughts  are  follow- 
ing Sylvia  up  and  down  the  wet  river-side. 

She  comes  in  late,  with  wet  boots  and 
draggled  skirts,  but  a  pretty  flush  on  her 
cheeks  and  light  in  her  eyes.  "We  have 
been  watching  the  moon  rise,"  she  hastens 
to  assure  Aunt  Markbam.  "  There  is  a  bluff 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river, 
which  is  perfectly  lovely. — Are  my  feet  wet  ? 
Well,  yes — slightly  so,  but  I  am  going  to  bed, 
so  it  does  not  matter.  Good-night." 

"One  moment,  Miss  Sylvia!"  cries  Mr. 
Lanier,  springing  after  her;  but  she  flits 
away  with  a  laugh  and  is  gone. 

The  first  sound  I  hear  next  morning  is 
that  of  rain  heavily  falling,  but  by  breakfast- 
time  a  few  faint  gleams  of  sunshine  have  ap- 
peared, and  after  breakfast  we  decide  to  or- 
der the  carriages  and  make  another  effort 
to  reach  the  Warm  Springs.  Half  a  dozen 


amateur  weather-prophets  assure  us  that  it 
will  be  a  clear  day.  "  The  mists  are  rising, 
the  clouds  are  breaking,"  they  say.  "By 
twelve  o'clock  you  will  have  as  much  sun  as 
you  want,  and  perhaps  a  little  more." 

Cheered  by  these  assurances  we  start. 
Eric  and  I  in  the  wagon  lead  the  way,  the 
carriage  and  horsemen  follow.  But  for  the 
heaviness  of  the  road  the  day  would  be  de- 
lightful— a  perfect  day  for  traveling.  Light 
veils  of  cloud  obscure  the  sun,  though  now 
and  then  a  burst  of  sunlight  breaks  forth  and 
lights  up  the  world  with  splendor.  Three 
or  four  miles  below  Alexander's  we  enter  on 
that  part  of  the  road  which  leads  below  the 
cliffs.  They  rise  over  our  heads  hundreds 
of  feet,  these  beautiful,  majestic  heights, 
broken  ledges  and  masses  of  rock,  in  every 
interstice  of  which  great  pines  grow,  and 
thickets  of  rhododendron  flourish.  In  the 
dark  shade,  ferns,  flowers,  and  mosses  abound, 
together  with  trees  of  every  variety,  while 
down  the  hill-sides  and  over  the  rocks  count- 
less streams  come  leaping  in  foam  and  spray. 

We  make  slow  progress  here.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  pause  and  linger  at  every 
step.  The  road,  flecked  with  shadows, 
stretches  before  us,  boundt-d  on  one  side  by 
the  tumultuous  river,  overshadowed  on  the 
other  by  these  inexpressibly  picturesque  es- 
carpments. Sylvia  descends  from  her  horse, 
and,  looping  up  her  habit,  climbs  the  rocks 
with  almost  childlike  delight  —  followed  by 
her  two  attendants,  who  do  not  probably  en- 
joy the  scrambling  so  much.  Yet  a  change 
has  evidently  come  over  Charley.  Despite 
his  indolence  he  has  a  genuine  love  of  Na- 
ture, and  it  begins  to  assert  itself.  Lanier, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  plainly  content 
to  sit  on  his  horse  and  say,  "  Really,  very 
beautiful ! " 

"  How  little  idea  most  people  have  of 
the  grandeur  of  this  country !  "  says  Eric. 
"The  pass  of  the  Trosachs  is  nothing  to 
this  gorge  of  the  French  Broad  —  yet  com- 
pare the  renown  of  the  one  with  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  other." 

"  Yet  the  scenery  of  the  French  Broad 
is  tame  compared  to  some  that  is  to  be  found 
in  these  mountains — and  which  is  absolutely 
unknown,"  says  Charley. 

"  Tame  !  "  repeats  Sylvia.  "  Are  we  al- 
ways to  remain  below  in  the  scale  of  com- 
parison ?  Shall  we  never  see  any  thing  which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  superlative  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  you  will  stand  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain and  you  will  see  Hickory-Nut  Gap,"  Eric 
answers.  "  Those  two  things  are  superlative." 

Since  the  day  is  wearing  on,  we  cannot 
linger  so  long  as  we  should  like.  Though 
our  road  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  walls  of 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  forces  its 
way,  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  scenery. 
Every  curve  of  the  winding  stream  gives  us 
a  picture  of  new  beauty — a  picture  essential- 
ly unlike  any  that  we  have  seen  before.  As 
we  advance,  the  mountains  on  each  side  rise 
higher,  the  stream  grows  wilder,  the  masses 
of  rock  which  strew  its  channel  are  larger, 
sometimes  piled  in  fantastic  shapes  with  the 
water  surging  around  and  boiling  under  them, 
or  forming  islands  covered  with  greenness. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  day  the  sun 
shines  out  hotly — making  our  noonday  rest, 
while  we  eat  our  luncheon,  very  pleasant.  It 


At  Luncheon. 

is  while  we  are  engaged  in  this  manner,  scat- 
tered over  the  rocks  by  the  river-bank,  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  that  to  our  surprise 
the  stage,  which  we  expected  to  meet  much 
later  in  the  day,  comes  driving  past.  Two 
or  three  voices  hail  the  driver  : 

"Halloa! — from  the  Warm   Springs   al- 
ready ?  " 


Driver  :  "  Haven't  been  to  the  Springs  to- 
day— couldn't  cross  Laurel  yesterday  even- 
ing." 

"  Is  it  too  high  for  fording  ?  " 

"  Much  too  high." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  down  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell— maybe." 

Then  the  lumbering  vehicle  rattles  on,  and 
we  look  at  each  other. 

"  By  George !  here's  a  promising  state 
of  affairs ! "  says  Mr.  Lanier,  twisting  the 
ends  of  his  black  mustache. 

"  I've  had  my  doubts  about  Laurel  from 
the  first,"  says  Charley,  taking  another  sand- 
wich. "It's  a  dangerous-looking  stream  even 
at  low  water." 

"  0  Eric,"  cries  Aunt  Markham,  with  per- 
turbation on  her  countenance,  "let  us  go 
back  to  Alexander's." 

"  I'm  opposed  to  turning  back,"  says  Ru- 
pert, who  is  balancing  himself  in  a  preca- 
rious manner  on  a  tree  which  hangs  over  the 
water.  "  If  we  can't  cross  Laurel,  we  can 
camp  out." 

"  Well  said,  Rupert ! "  cries  Sylvia.  "  I 
have  always  desired  two  things  ardently — to 
camp  out  all  night,  and  to  be  lost  in  the 
mountains.  If  we  can  compass  the  first,  I 
shall  have  hopes  of  the  last." 

"  Sylvia,  how  can  you  talk  so  foolishly  !  " 
says  Aunt  Markham. — "Eric,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  go  on,  mother,"  answers  Eric. 
"These  mountain-streams  run  down  as  fast 
as  they  rise.  We  can't  reach  Laurel  before 
late  afternoon,  and  it  will  be  low  enough  to 
cross  by  that  time." 

Two  things  which  are  very  essential  in  a 
leader  Eric  possesses— coolness  and  resolu- 
tion. Many  men  under  such  circumstances 
would  say  to  the  party,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 
and  endless  discussion  would  be  the  result. 
Eric  simply  announces  what  he  means  to  do, 
and  even  Aunt  Markham  submits.  "You'll 
promise  that  if  there  is  any  danger  you  won't 
take  us  in  ! "  she  says  ;  and,  when  he  says,  "  I 
promise  that  most  positively,"  she  is  content. 

Our  luncheon  over,  we  start  again.  A 
few  miles  brings  us  to  Marshall,  the  seat  of 
Madison  County.  A  more  singularly-located 
village  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  on  the  river,  in  a  valley  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with 
sheer,  steep  hills  rising  abruptly  behind,  and 
the  river  in  front. 
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"  The  streams  in  this  part  of  the  country 
cannot  rise  like  ours,"  I  say  to  Eric,  "  or  else 
Marshall  would  be  submerged  twice  a  year  at 
least.  Think  of  the  Yadkin,  that  rose  last 
spring  forty  feet !  " 

"  The  French  Broad  never  rises  like  that," 
he  answers ;  "  it  runs  off  too  rapidly.  A 
bridge  has  been  swept  away  here,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  river  came  up  to  the  town.  We'll 
ask." 

We  do  ask,  and  ure  told  that  it  came  up 
to  the  first  row  of  houses — about  ten  feet 
above  its  usual  level — but  rose  no  farther. 
The  bridge  went  like  a  thread,  and  a  pretty, 
cultivated  island  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  was  entirely  overflowed.  We  try  to 
obtain  some  information  about  Laurel  here, 
but  nobody  knows  any  thing.  As  we  drive 
out  of  the  town,  a  darkly-threatening  cloud  is 
hanging  over  the  mountains,  and  we  hear 
"  sounds  of  thunder  afar."  We  pause  at  the 
toll-gate,  where  a  woman  comes  out  to  re- 
ceive the  toll,  superintended  by  a  cadaverous- 
looking  man,  evidently  ill  with  fever,  who  is 
lying  on  a  mattress  in  an  upper  piazza.  Of 
him,  also,  we  solicit  information  of  Lau- 
rel. 

"  I  haven't  seen  nobody  from  there  to- 
day," he  responds,  "  but  the  stage  came  back 
last  night  without  crossing.  If  it  hasn't 
rained  any  more  on  the  head-waters,  the  river 
may  be  down  by  this  time.  There's  an  old 
man  living  there  that'll  show  you  the  ford. 
Travelin'  fur?" 

"  Down  to  the  Springs,"  answers  Eric, 
touching  the  horses  ;  and  on  we  go. 

Just  below  Marshall  the  river  makes  a 
magnificent  curve,  sweeping  with  a  bold  and 
beautiful  stretch  around  the  base  of  the 
wooded  cliffs  that  rise  abruptly  from  its  verge, 
and  from  this  point  the  grandeur  of  the  gorge 
is  unmatched,  and  absolutely  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  scenes  grow  wilder  with  every 
mile.  Our  ears  are  filled  with  the  roar  of 
the  tumultuous  river  that  lashes  itself  to  fury 
among  the  rocks  of  every  conceivable  form 
that  seem  trying  to  bar  its  way.  Much  of 
the  road  is  made  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and,  as  we  wind  around  the  cliffs  that  jut 
out  here  and  there,  it  is  always  with  the  de- 
vout hope  that  we  may  not  come  face  to  face 
with  some  other  vehicle.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
impossible  to  see  what  either  party  would  or 
could  do.  We  are  spared  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  however,  and  so  we  go  on,  feeling  as  if 


we  were  leaving  civilization  altogether  behind, 
and  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  primeval  Nature.  The  fact  that  we  meet 
no  travelers  strikes  us. 

"I  am  afraid  Laurel  is  up,"  Eric  says, 
doubtfully,  "  else  we  should  have  met  some- 
body from  beyond  there." 

One  feature  of  the  day's  travel  also  im- 
presses us — the  number  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  At  least  once  in  the 
course  of  every  half  mile  we  pass  a  group  of 
men  and  boys  employed  in  this  manner.  Our 


Fishermen. 

curiosity  is  roused  at  last.  Why  should  the 
whole  population  of  the  French  Broad  be  de- 
voting themselves  to  fishing  on  this  special 
day  ?  We  ask  two  or  three,  but  receive  little 
satisfaction.  Unless  approached  with  some 
tact,  your  mountaineer  is  apt  to  prove  sulky 
and  non-committal. 

The  road  is  so  rough  and  so  muddy  that 
it  is  impossible  to  travel  fast,  and  the  after- 
noon is  more  than  half  gone  before  we  hear 
that  we  are  nine  miles  from  Laurel,  of  the 
state  of  which  we  have  not  yet  received  any 
definite  information. 

"Eric,"  says  Charley,  riding  up  to  the 
side  of  the  phaeton  which  Eric  is  driving, 
"  I  have  grave  doubts  about  that  river  ahead 
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of  us.  If  we  can't  cross  it,  where  do  you 
propose  to  spend  the  night  ?  There  is  not  a 
tolerable  place  between  the  Springs  and  Alex- 
ander's." 

"  We  can  camp  out,"  says  Sylvia,  riding 
up  on  the  other  side. — "  Eric,  pray  let  us  do 
that. — Aunt  Markham,  wouldn't  you  rather 
sleep  in  the  carriage  than  in  such  houses  as 
we  have  passed  ?  " 

"I  think  I  should,"  says  Aunt  Markham, 
"but  I  would  rather  cross  Laurel  than  do 
either." 

Charley  shakes  his  head  as  he  falls  back. 
He  is  plainly  not  sanguine  about  Laurel.  The 
case  is  desperate  now,  however ;  it  is  too  far 
to  go  back — we  must  go  on.  Two  or  three 
showers  have  passed  over  us,  but  we  are  in- 
ured to  wettings  by  this  time,  and  do  not 
mind  them  ;  massed  clouds  are  before  and 
behind,  but  we  scarcely  glance  at  them.  On 
we  drive  for  three  miles  farther,  rugged  cliffs 
hanging  over  us,  a  rocky  road  below,  the 
rushing  river  by  our  side.  Every  thing 
around  is  so  wild  that  unconsciously  our  spir- 
its begin  to  fail  a  little.  What  if  Laurel 
should  be  up  !  where  and  how  shall  we  spend 
the  night  ? 

"  I  think  there  is  a  storm  coming  over, 
Eric,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  presently,  from 
the  back  of  the  phaeton.  "  Had  we  not  bet- 
ter put  up  the  top  ?  " 

Eric  turns,  partly  to  look  at  the  clouds, 
partly  to  assist  in  pulling  up  the  top.  In 
doing  so,  he  fails  to  avoid  one  of  the  rocks 
of  which  the  road  is  full.  Crash  against  it 
goes  the  phaeton-wheel,  there  is  a  loud  snap 
under  our  feet,  and,  as  Eric  pulls  up  the 
horses,  he  says  : 

"  By  George,  there  goes  a  spring !  " 

The  equestrians  are  lingering  in  the  rear, 
but,  seeing  our  abrupt  halt,  Charley  comes 
up  at  a  canter. 

"  Ride  on  and  stop  those  fellows  in  front," 
says  Eric,  as  he  comes  abreast  of  us,  "and 
tell  John  to  bring  a  rope  here. — I  am  sorry 
to  say  you  must  all  get  out  of  the  carriage. 
— Rupert,  come  and  unharness  the  horses." 

We  alight,  and  Aunt  Markham  seats  her- 
self on  a  rock  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  might  move  a  statue  to  amuse- 
ment. Disgust,  despair,  consternation,  un- 
utterable resignation  to  any  thing  that  may 
occur — all  this  is  so  plainly  visible  on  her 
face  that  I  go  to  the  river-bank — about  two 
feet  distant — to  enjoy  a  private  laugh. 


Meanwhile,  Sylvia  and  her  escort  appear 
on  the  scene. 

"  Spring  broken  ?  "  says  Mr.  Lanier,  look- 
ing  almost  as  much  concerned  as  Aunt  Mark- 
ham.  "What  luck!" 

"  I've  been  'feard  of  that  spring  all  along, 
Mass  Eric,"  says  John,  coming  up  with  a 
coil  of  rope  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Well,  the  worst  has  come,"  says  Eric, 
"  so  now  let  us  go  to  work  and  remedy  it. — 
Charley,  lend  a  hand  here." 

While  Rupert  holds  the  horses— which 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  carriage  —  and 
Eric,  Charley,  and  John,  bandage  the  broken 
spring,  Mr.  Lanier  sits  on  his  horse  and  con- 
templatively pulls  his  mustache.  He  is  evi- 
dently of  the  opinion  that  misfortune  has 
marked  us  for  its  own,  and  that  traveling  on 
the  French  Broad  has  its  disadvantages. 

Suddenly  Aunt  Markham  extends  her 
hand  like  a  tragedy-queen,  and  points  up  the 
river. 

"  The  rain  is  coming,"  she  says.  "  Will 
somebody  bring  me  a  water-proof?  " 

Mr.  Lanier  springs  from  his  horse,  and 
goes  in  search  of  this  garment — not  an  in- 
stant too  soon.  We  have  scarcely  time  to 
envelop  ourselves  before  the  rain  is  upon  us. 
There  comes  a  blaze  of  lightning,  a  volleying 
peal  of  thunder,  then  the  clouds  empty  them- 
selves in  a  white,  blinding  sheet  that  almost 
takes  away  our  breath,  and  promises  to  soak 
us  to  the  skin. 

"  0  Alice,  isn't  this  dreadful  ?  "  says  Syl- 
via, whose  taste  for  adventure  begins  to  be  a 
little  damped.  As  for  Aunt  Markham,  she 
thinks  that  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  and  she  cries  that  she  must  and  will 
get  into  the  carriage. 

"  I  cannot  sit  here  in  a  pool  of  water  1 " 
she  says.  "  Eric,  I  shall  take  my  death  of 
cold — I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  We'll  be  ready  for  you  in  a  minute, 
mother,"  says  Eric,  working  like  a  Tro- 
jan. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  horseman  un- 
expectedly appears,  riding  around  a  cliff  just 
ahead  of  us,  where  the  river  makes  a  bend. 
He  pauses — naturally  surprised  at  the  scene 
before  him.  It  is  by  no  means  common  to 
find  parties  of  our  description  on  the  French 
Broad  in  a  pouring  rain.  We  hail  him  with 
our  usual  question : 

"  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  we  are  from 
Laurel  ?  " 
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"  Four  miles,"  he  answers,  staring  hard- 
er. "  Broken  a  spring  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Is  Laurel  up  ?  " 

"Pretty  high.  You  are  not  thinking 
about  crossing  it?  " 

"We  are  thinking  exactly  that,"  says 
Eric,  turning  round,  "  if  the  stream  isn't  too 
high.  Have  you  crossed  it  ?  " 

"  No — it's  beyond  crossing,  except  in  a 


fast — oh,  don't  you  think  we  might  cross  it  if 
we  went  on  ?  " 

The  new-comer — who  in  face  and  manner 
is  more  decided  and  intelligent  than  any  oth- 
er native  of  the  region  we  have  met — glances 
at  her,  and  then  points  to  the  tossing,  turbu- 
lent current  of  the  French  Broad. 

"  You  could  just  as  soon  drive  to  that 
rock  yonder,"  he  says,  indicating  a  black, 


he  Shower. 


canoe.  "I'm  just  from  there,  though.  I 
live  on  Laurel,  five  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  river  has  been  past  fording  for  five  days. 
It  is  running  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  now,  and 
will  swim  a  horse." 

"By  Jove!"  says  Mr.  Lanier.  Nobody 
else  utters  a  word.  We  are  all  stunned,  and 
we  gaze  at  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings  with 
a  mixture  of  indignation  and  appeal. 

"  It  can't  be !  "  cries  Sylvia,  entreatingly. 
"  They  say  mountain-streams  run  down  very 


jagged  point  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across 
the  river.  "  Laurel  is  fully  that  wide,  and 
fully  that  swift." 

We  look  at  each  other  in  dismay.  What 
is  to  be  said,  what  is  to  be  done?  Torrents 
of  rain  are  pouring  on  us,  lightning  is  flash- 
ing around,  and  thunder  bellowing  above. 
We  are  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  wild  river- 
gorge,  with  Laurel  "deep  enough  to  swim  a 
horse"  in  front,  and  Alexander's  eighteen 
miles  behind ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound. 

Cries,  '  Boatman,  do  not  tarry  ! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound, 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry.'  "  '* 

"ERIC,"  cries  Aunt  Markham, with  strong 
symptoms  of  hysterics,  "come  here  this  in- 
stant and  tell  me  if  we  are  all  to  be  drowned ! " 

Eric  is  undutiful  enough  to  disregard  this 
appeal.  He  walks  instead  up  to  the  man  who 
has  warned  us,  and  who,  with  supreme  indif- 
ference to  the  rain,  is  sitting  on  his  horse 
watching  our  proceedings  with  great  interest. 

"  If  you  are  sure  there  is  no  possibility  of 
our  crossing  Laurel,"  he  says,  "  can  you  tell 
me  any  house  within  a  moderate  distance 
where  we  can  spend  the  night  ?  " 

"  Eric !  "  cries  Aunt  Markham  again. 

The  prospect  of  spending  the  night  in  any 
one  of  the  houses  which  are  found  commonly 
through  the  country  is  nearly  as  appalling  as 
the  idea  of  being  drowned. 

But  Eric  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and 
goes  on  inflexibly : 

"  I  must  find  some  shelter  for  these  ladies," 
he  says.  "  Where  is  the  nearest  house  ?  " 

"  About  a  mile  back,"  the  other  answers. 
"  You  can  get  accommodation  there,  I  expect. 
It's  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine.  There's 
no  other  that  I  know  of  nearer  than  five  or 
six  miles." 

"  John,  turn  the  carriage  as  soon  as  you 
put  in  the  horses,"  says  our  commanding  offi- 
cer. — "  Charley,  ride  forward  and  see  that 
Harrison  does  the  same  with  the  wagon." 

So  it  is  settled.  John  turns  the  carriage 
— a  dangerous  matter  this  on  the  narrow  road 
— then  we  crowd  in  and  shield  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can  from  the  driving  rain  that 
comes  in  our  faces  in  sheets  of  spray.  So 
we  start  back.  But  our  progress  is  slow. 
Streams  that  were  rivulets  an  hour  before  are 
leaping  torrents  now,  with  currents  so  strong 
and  swift  that  it  is  as  much  as  our  horses  can 
do  to  pull  us  through.  Once  the  danger 
seems  so  imminent  that  we  may  be  swept 
into  the  river  that  Aunt  Markham  utters  a 
scream. 

Sylvia  only  clasps  my  hand  tightly,  and, 
when  we  reach  the  bank  in  safety,  she  says, 
"  What  must  Laurel  be  ! " 

All  our  fancy  for  adventurous  camping- 
out  is  dissipated  by  the  blinding,  soaking 
rain.  We  feel  that  any  shelter  will  be  wel- 


come, no  matter  how  rough  it  may  be.  And 
the  shelter  to  which  we  presently  come  is 
very  rough.  Yet  the  house  has  plainly  seen 
better  days.  It  is  a  two-story  frame-building 
— once,  no  doubt,  a  well-kept  farm-house — 
situated  a  little  back  from  the  road.  Two 
or  three  men  are  seated  in  the  piazza.  One 
comes  forward,  and,  when  Eric  says,  "Can 
you  take  us  in  for  the  night  ?  "  answers,  with 
a  doubtful  glance  at  our  number,  "  Well,  I 
reckin  so." 

We  do  not  wait  for  the  slow  assent  to 
spring  out  and  take  refuge  in  the  piazza. 
Then  we  utter  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  After 
all,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  roof  over  one's 
head  !  Our  host  leads  us  into  a  large,  barn- 
like  room,  with  several  smaller  ones  opening 
from  it.  "  I'll  kindle  some  fire  in  a  minute 
for  you  to  dry  yourselves,"  he  says. 

We  certainly  stand  in  need  of  drying. 
Mermaids  could  scarcely  be  more  wet.  Wher- 
ever we  stand  or  sit,  a  pool  of  water  soon 
settles.  We  take  off  our  water-proofs  and 
shawls,  and  stretch  them  on  chairs,  laughing 
the  while  at  our  plight.  Aunt  Markham 
plainly  thinks  this  mirth  very  ill-timed.  She 
looks  round  with  a  shudder  as  she  sits,  ma- 
jestic and  dripping,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  —  but  she  says  nothing.  Words  are 
too  weak  to  express  her  feelings. 

Presently  a  fire  is  roaring  up  the  great 
chimney,  and,  by  the  time  the  gentlemen  come 
to  inquire  how  we  have  fared,  we  are  restored 
to  our  normal  condition  of  dryness  and 
warmth.  Nevertheless,  flasks  are  produced, 
and  potations  insisted  upon.  "  It  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  from  taking  cold,"  says 
Eric,  imperatively. 

"  Your  wishes  are  gratified,  Miss  Sylvia," 
says  Ralph  Lanier,  with  rather  an  air  of  re- 
proach. "  You  were  desiring  adventures—- 
here they  are." 

"  Do  you  consider  me  the  Jonah  who  has 
brought  all  this  ill-luck  ?  "  she  asks,  laughing. 
"  In  that  case  I  ought  to  be  thrown  over- 
board— ought  I  not  ?  The  river  is  convenient 
for  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

The  violence  of  the  rain  abates  before 
very  long,  and  we  go  out  on  the  piazza  to 
look  around.  The  prospect  is  cheerless  in 
the  extreme.  The  house  has  a  dispirited  air 
of  decay,  and  rose-trees  have  grown  to  a  tan- 
gled thicket  in  front.  At  the  end  of  the 
piazza  two  young  men  are  talking  to  our  host. 
Charley  says  that  they  are  from  South  Caro- 
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lina,  and  are  on  a  walking-tour  through  the 
mountains. 

"  They  came  from  the  Springs  to-day,"  he 
adds,  "  and  crossed  Laurel  in  a  canoe.  We 
met  them,  if  you  remember,  just  before  our 
break-down." 

As  the  rain  abates,  our  spirits  sink.  Let 
it  abate  ever  so  much,  we  have  still  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  aimless  afternoon  and  comfort- 
less night  before  us.  No  hope  of  crossing 
Laurel  before  the  next  day,  no  possible 
chance  of  returning  to  Alexander's.  Sud- 
denly, however,  a  cry  is  raised  that  somewhat 
cheers  us  :  "  The  stage  is  coming  !  " 

"  By  Jove !  "  says  Mr.  Lanier,  "  I  felt  sure 
that  fellow  was  deceiv- 
ing us  about  Laurel." 

"That  fellow"  has 
also  arrived  by  this  time, 
and,  in  a  very  damp  con- 
dition, is  seated  near.  It 
is  a  chance  whether  or 
not  he  hears  this  grate- 
ful speech.  Fortunately, 
the  attention  of  every  one 
is  fastened  on  the  stage, 
which  comes  into  sight — 
empty  !  We  salute  the 
driver  with  a  cry. 

"  Are  you  going  over 
Laurel  ?  " 

Driver.  "  Mean  to 
try."  Then  he  nods  to 
the  man  who  warned  us : 
"  How  are  you,  George  ?  " 

George  shakes  his 
head. 

"  You  can't  cross," 
he  says. 

"  I'll  take  the  mail  to 
the  banks  any  way,"  re- 
sponds the  other,  driv- 
ing on. 

"  If  you  find  that  you 
can  cross,  please  come 
back  for  us,"  cries  Syl- 
via, eagerly. 

"He's  not  likely  to 
cross,"  say  the  men  at  the 
other  end  of  the  piazza. 

Mr.  Lanier  shrugs  his  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. "  There's  no  relying  on  a  word  these 
people  say,"  he  remarks.  "  But  the  bridge 
should  have  been  rebuilt  long  ago.  It  is  in- 
famous for  travelers  to  be  delayed  in  this 


manner.  What  a  place  this  is  for  ladies  to 
spend  the  night ! " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  us,"  re- 
plies Sylvia,  nonchalantly.  "  We  do  not 
mind  a  little  hardship  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
have  made  a  grave  mistake.  Had  you  not 
better  turn  round  even  yet  and  go  to  the 
White  Sulphur  and  Saratoga  ?  " 

The  young  man  colors. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,"  he  says. 
"  Of  course  it  does  not  matter  to  me— at  least 
not  very  much." 

"  Has  anybody  brought  a  pack  of  cards 
along?"  asks  Charley,  sauntering  up.  "Let 
us  have  a  game  of  euchre." 


Up  we  spring,  and  rush  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza." 


In  the  midst  of  this,  and  just  as  Sylvia  is 
playing  an  exciting  "  lone  hand,"  there  is 
another  cry :  "  Here  comes  a  man  who  has 
crossed  Laurel ! " 

Up  we  spring,  and  rush  to  the  edge  of  the 
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piazza.  A  man  driving  two  horses  in  a  jersey 
wagon  is  stopped  by  a  storm  of  tumultuous 
questions. 

"  Yes,  I'm  from  the  other  side  of  Laurel," 
he  replies. 

"Forded  the  river?"  asks  the  incredu- 
lous chorus. 

"No— ferried  it  in  a  canoe.  I've  been 
water-bound  on  the  other  side  three  days, 
and  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  took 
my  wagon-body  off  the  wheels,  slipped  it  on 
the  canoe,  and  swam  the  horses  over." 

"  Eureka  !  "  cries  Eric,  striking  one  hand 
on  the  other ;  "  that  is  an  idea  for  us!  What 
has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  If  Laurel 
is  still  up  to-morrow,  I'll  take  the  carriages 
over  in  that  way." 

"  You'll  run  a  great  risk  if  you  do,"  says 
Mr.  Lanier,  who  evidently  does  not  know 
what  reckless  thing  may  be  proposed  or  exe- 
cuted next. 

"  A  fig  for  the  risk  ! "  says  Charley.  "  I'd 
quite  as  soon  cross  that  way  as  another." 

"And  I  would  rather  cross  that  way!" 
cries  Sylvia.  "  What  fun  it  will  be  ! " 

Mr.  Lanier  looks  grave.  Crossing  swollen 
streams  in  a  canoe  is  not  his  idea  of  fun. 

"  Let  us  hope  the  stream  may  be  down 
by  to-morrow,"  he  says. 

We  return  to  our  game  of  euchre,  but  I 
cannot  forget  the  width  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  wagon  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  on  a  canoe. 

"  Eric,"  I  say,  "  these  people  must  be 
talking  about  a  boat — a  constructed  boat. 
They  can't  possibly  mean  a  dug-out." 

"  Our  friend  here  will  tell  us,"  says  Eric. 

Then  he  turns  to  our  first  acquaintance — 
the  man  who  lives  five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Laurel. 

"  Is  that  craft  of  which  you  are  all  talk- 
ing a  dug-out  ?  "  be  asks. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  dug-out — hollowed  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,"  is  the  reply. 

"The  tree  must  surely  have  grown  in 
California,"  says  Sylvia. 

"No,  madam,"  is  the  answer.  "I  can 
find  plenty  of  chestnuts  ten  feet  in  diameter 
on  the  Walnut  Mountains  just  below  here, 
and  I'm  almost  sure  I  could  find  walnuts  of 
the  same  size." 

"  There  was  a  dug-out  on  the  river  here," 
says  our  host,  chiming  in,  "  that  I  saw  one 
day  hold  five  men  and  a  mule — and  could  a' 
held  more." 


"  There  is  no  doubt  of  one  thing,"  says 
Eric — "this  is  one  of  the  most  splendidly- 
timbered  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is  until  you  go 
out  on  the  mountains,"  says  Mr.  George. 
"  There's  hardly  a  known  tree  that  doesn't 
grow  here  —  and  grow  to  the  finest  size. 
You'd  not  believe  me. if  I  were  to  tell  you  of 
what  height  and  diameter  I  have  seen  the 
white  pine." 

"  Yes,  we  would,"  says  Charley.  "  We 
are  prepared  to  be  enlightened,  and  ready  to 
believe  any  thing." 

A  few  more  tree-stories  are  told,  and  then 
we  ask  the  cause  of  the  fishing  mania  which 
has  seized  all  the  population  of  the  French 
Broad. 

"  Those  were  not  more  than  the  pickets 
and  outposts  that  you  saw,"  says  our  in- 
formant.  "  The  main  body  of  the  fishing 
army  is  below  here.  I  passed  at  least  twenty 
in  four  miles  to-day.  Some  of  the  fellows 
sat  up  fishing  all  night,  and  I  know  three 
men  who  only  caught  two  fish  among  'em — 
and  those  were  cats." 

"  What's  the  idea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  too  wet  to  do  any  thing 
else,  and  they  think  the  fish  will  bite  better 
because  the  river's  muddy." 

By  the  aid  of  conversation  and  cards  the 
afternoon  and  evening  drag  through.  One 
shower  succeeds  another  in  the  most  rapid 
and  disheartening  succession,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  leave  the  house  even  for  a  short 
walk,  and  no  one  is  sanguine  enough  to  speak 
of  "  clearing  off." 

"  We  might  as  well  go  back  to  Asheville," 
says  Aunt  Markham,  who  regards  our  pros- 
pects in  the  darkest  manner. 

"  Not  without  an  effort  to  do  otherwise," 
says  Eric.  "  I  don't  choose  to  be  baffled  by 
Fate  and  the  Laurel." 

The  day  has  been  fatiguing,  and  we  all 
retire  early.  Of  the  lodging  and  fare  which 
we  find  at  this  wayside  house  it  is  best  to 
say  no  more  than  that  the  people  gave  us 
their  best,  and  seemed  honestly  anxious  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  please  us. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  stage  passes  back 
and  reports  Laurel  still  rising.  We  are, 
therefore,  cheered  when,  on  waking  the  next 
morning,  we  hear  the  rain  coming  down  "  in 
bucketfuls,"  as  Sylvia  despondently  remarks. 

"  We  shall  have  to  stay  here  all  day," 
she  says.  "  I  feel  sure  of  it.  We  cannot 
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even  go  back  to  Alexander's,  for  the  creeks 
are  up  between  here  and  there.  Oh,  dear! 
Were  ever  people  out  for  a  pleasure-trip 
more  badly  treated  by  the  weather?" 

When  we  leave  our  room,  Charley  is  the 
first  person  to  meet  us,  with  the  pleasant 
sunshine  of  his  face  undimmed  by  the  gloomy 
outlook.  Surely  an  equable  temperament  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  world — 
especially  in  a  traveling-companion. 

"  '  Not  for  gold  or  precious  stones  would  I  leave 
my  mountain  home,'  " 

he  sings,  gayly.  "  I  hope  you  are  in  better 
spirits  than  Lanier  is  this  morning,  Sylvia. 
If  matters  go  on  at  the  present  rate,  I  am 
afraid  he  will  commit  suicide  or  go  melan- 
choly mad.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  man  have  so 
little  philosophy.  Can't  you  cheer  him  a  lit- 
tle?" 

"  I  haven't  the  least  disposition  to  try," 
says  Sylvia.  "  Do  any  of  us  like  the  delay  ? 
— is  it  anybody's  fault  ?  I  am  disgusted 
with  Mr.  Lanier,  and  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  a 
watering-place  where  he  might  dance  the 
German  to  his  heart's  content,  instead  of 
joining  our  party." 

"  Who  is  accountable  for  his  joining  it  ?  " 
says  Charley.  But  I  do  not  think  he  is  ill- 
pleased  by  the  young  lady's  petulance. 

We  go  out  on  the  piazza.  The  sky  is  a 
leaden  curtain,  the  rain  is  pouring  in  tor- 
rents, the  road  is  black  mud  and  water,  the 
river  is  a  turbid  flood.  There  is  a  sheer  wall 
of  cliff  and  forest  opposite,  along  the  base  of 
which  the  impetuous  current  sweeps. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Eric?  "  we 
ask,  as  that  gentleman  comes  up. 

"  Nothing,  at  present,"  he  answers.  "  What 
can  a  man  do  in  the  face  of  such  a  down- 
pour as  this  ?  By  nine  o'clock  there  will, 
probably,  be  some  signs  of  clearing.  Then  I 
will  go  to  Laurel  and  see  what  the  chances 
are  for  our  getting  across." 

By  nine  o'clock  there  are  some  signs  of 
clearing.  A  few  faint  gleams  of  sunshine 
appear,  and  the  mists  begin  to  rise  from  the 
mountains.  Horses  are  brought  out,  and  the 
gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lanier, 
start  for  the  banks  of  Laurel,  which  is  said 
to  be  all  the  more  dangerous — to  have  all  the 
more  force  in  its  current — because  it  is  higher 
than  the  French  Broad,  into  which  it  empties. 

The  morning  passes  in  very  dull  fashion. 
Aunt  Markham  settles  herself  to  a  novel. 


Sylvia  and  I  go  out  and  stroll — wade,  per- 
haps, would  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
road — along  the  river-bank,  attended  by  Mr. 
Lanier.  I  soon  grow  tired  of  playing  the 
part  of  "  third  wheel  to  the  cart,"  as  the 
Germans  say,  and  return  to  the  house,  leav- 
ing the  others  established  in  a  cool,  damp 
nook  under  some  large  trees  that  sweep  the 
river  with  their  bending  boughs.  An  hour 
or  two  pass.  No  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
horsemen  ;  Aunt  Markham  grows  uneasy,  and 
suggests  that  they  may  have  been  drowned. 
Sylvia  does  not  stir  from  her  seat  by  the 
river;  Mr.  Lanier  is  talking  earnestly  —  so 
earnestly  that  I  feel  a  malicious  inclination 
to  go  and  break  up  the  tete-d-tete.  I  have 
taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  this  young 
gentleman,  despite  his  good  looks  and  his 
well-filled  purse.  "  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Char- 
ley," I  think — and  then  I  see  Prince  Charley 
coming  at  a  canter  along  the  road. 

"Good  news!"  he  says,  as  he  draws  up 
his  horse.  "  Laurel  is  falling,  and  will  be 
low  enough  by  the  afternoon  for  you  to  be 
ferried  over  in  a  canoe.  Eric  has  made  all 
the  arrangements.  I've  seen  the  boat,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  danger." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asks  Aunt 
Markham,  tremulously.  She  is  divided  be- 
tween her  dislike  to  staying  where  she  is  and 
her  terror  of  crossing  in  a  canoe.  u  I  never 
was  in  a  dug-out,"  she  says,  "  but  I've  seen 
them  often.  They  rock  horribly,  and  will 
upset  at  a  touch." 

"Not  this  one,"  says  Charley.  "Though 
a  dug-out,  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  wide." 

The  sun  by  this  time  is  shining  brilliant- 
ly, and  with  great  heat.  We  take  dinner ; 
then  the  carriages  are  brought  out,  and  the 
almost  endless  business  of  stowing  away  our 
luggage  begins.  Besides  the  trunks  there 
are  satchels  and  baskets,  boxes  of  grasses, 
books  of  ferns,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
wraps.  Aunt  Markham  declines  to  allow  the 
last  to  be  strapped  together.  "  It  is  useless," 
she  says.  "  We  shall  need  them  before  we 
have  gone  a  mile." 

Despite  this  foreboding  prophecy,  the  af- 
ternoon remains  clear,  and  we  see  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  gorge  for  the  first  time  to  ad- 
vantage. The  air  is  like  crystal,  and  a  glory 
of  sunlight  streams  on  the  river  with  its 
masses  of  rock,  and  the  mountains  that  over- 
shadow it.  In  the  five  miles  that  lie  between 
our  place  of  lodging  and  the  banks  of  Lau- 
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rel,  the  picturesque  loveliness  changes  and 
deepens  constantly.  The  river  grows  more 
and  more  tumultuous,  and  its  waves  wear 
caps  of  foam  like  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
as  they  plunge  in  stormy  rapids  over  its  hid- 
den rocks.  Rugged  cliffs  hang  over  us, 
fringed  with  ferns  and  mosses  ;  verdure-clad 
mountains  rise  from  the  other  bank;  leaping 
cascades  tumble  down  the  rocky  glens  and 
dash  across  our  way — there  are  pictures  on 
every  side  that  would  repay  the  lover  of  Na- 


Laurel     Run. 


ture  or  the  artist  for  any  hardship  or  fatigue 
that  could  possibly  be  encountered  in  reach- 
ing this  land  of  almost  unknown  beauty. 

Presently  we  see  a  broad,  green  stream 
flowing  in  front  of  us,  and  the  horses  are 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  Laurel.  Notwith- 
standing the  late  heavy  rains,  there  is  no 
tinge  of  mud  in  the  clear  water  of  this  moun- 
tain-river, and  we  appreciate  the  strength  of 
its  current  when  we  see  that  it  sweeps  di- 
rectly across  the  French  Broad  before  the 
latter  river  can  change  its  course.  Even 


then  it  takes  half  of  the  channel,  and  the 
clear  and  the  turbid  current  flow  onward 
side  by  side. 

The  bridge  which  was  swept  away  crossed 
the  stream  near  its  mouth ;  but  the  ford  is  a 
little  higher,  and  to  this  we  drive.  There  is 
a  cabin  on  the  other  side,  from  which,  in  an- 
swer to  several  halloas,  the  ferryman  issues. 
The  canoe  in  which  we  are  to  make  the  pas- 
sage is  moored  on  the  other  side,  and  at  this 
Aunt  Markham  gazes  doubtfully. 

"John,"  she  says  to 
her  coachman,  whom  she 
considers  less  likely  to 
run  dangerous  risks  than 
Eric,  in  whose  vocabulary 
fear  is  a  word  unknown — 
"John,  do  you  think  that 
boat  is  safe  ?  I  suppose 
we  can  cross  in  it,  but 
how  about  the  carriages 
and  the  horses  ?  Don't 
you  think  it  might  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  remain  on 
this  side  until  the  river 
goes  down  ?  " 

This  is  a  proposal 
.which  does  not  meet  with 
John's  approval.  No  one 
has  a  better  appreciation 
of  good  lodging  and  good 
fare  than  the  negro  of  the 
old  regime.  "  There  ain't 
no  danger  at  all  ef  we 
takes  the  carriages  off  the 
wheels,"  he  replies.  "  We 
can  hold  'em  steady  on 
the  boat,  and  the  horses 
can  swim  easy  enough." 

"Oh,    it  will    all    be 
easy,"    says    Eric,    com- 
ing to  the  carriage-door. 
"  There   is   no   reason  to 
be  nervous,  mother.     I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
necessary  you  should   alight. — Every   thing 
must  be  taken  out  of  here,  John — luggage, 
cushions,  every  thing." 

"  This  is— dreadful ! "  says  Aunt  Markham, 
with  a  gasp,  after  she  has  been  deposited  on 
the  road-side  in  the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun, 
with  satchels,  novels,  and  baskets,  strewed 
around  in  wild  confusion. 

"I  call  it  jolly,"  says  Rupert,  who  is 
prancing  about  on  Cecil,  and  getting  as  much 
as  possible  in  everybody's  way. 
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"  Don't  ride  that  horse  over  me,  Rupert,"  j 
cries  Aunt  Markham,  retreating  in  terror,  and 


"There  ain't  no  danger  at  all." 

making  convulsive  efforts  to  scramble  up  the 
steep  hill  behind  her. 

"I  must  say  that  I  consider  this  a  very 
great  risk,"  observed  Mr.  Lanier,  climbing  to 
where  I  have  perched  on  the  hill-side,  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  wal- 
nut-tree.    "  I  shall  not  be 
surprised     if     Markham 
loses  one  or  both  of  his 
carriages,  and  gets  some 
of   the   horses   drowned. 
In  my  opinion  the  river 
is  still  too  high  and  too 
swift  to  be  crossed  with 
safety  in  any  way." 

"  Suppose  you  stay  on 
this  side,  then  ?  "  I  cannot 
resist  saying.  "  Yonder 
comes  the  ferryman.  He 
seems  to  have  no  difficul- 
ty about  bringing  the  boat 
over." 

"  What  a  pleasant  way 
of   crossing ! "    says    Syl- 
via's voice  below.      She    is    standing   with 
Charley  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  while 


Eric,  who  lends  a  hand  to  every  thing,  is  as- 
sisting Harrison  to  take  off  the  trunks,  and 
John  and  Rupert  are  taking  out  the  horses. 
"What  shall  go  over  first? — a  cargo  of 
trunks,  or  a  cargo  of  people  ? "  says  she, 
turning  round  as  the  boat  touches  the  shore. 

"  You  and  I  will  go,"  says  Charley.  "  Let 
us  be  the  first  to  make  the  passage. 

"  The  whole  party  may  as  well  go,"  says 
Eric.  "  The  boat  is  large  enough." 

"  We  don't  want  the  whole  party,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  We  mean  to  cross  by  ourselves, 
with  a  trunk  or  two  for  ballast. — Harrison, 
bring  mine  here. — If  I  go  to  the  bottom,  let 
me  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  take  my  wardrobe  along  with  me." 

Two  or  three  trunks  are  placed  in  the 
boat,  Sylvia  and  Charley  embark,  Mr.  Lanier 
the  while-  looking  on  anxiously,  and  uttering 
one  or  two  unheeded  remonstrances ;  then 
the  ferryman,  who  has  been  leaning  on  his 
pole,  listening  to  every  thing,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  dusky  face,  pushes  off.  The  boat 
rocks  on  the  swift  current,  but  he  manages  it 
with  great  skill,  and,  when  they  are  half-way 
across,  Sylvia's  gay  tones — she  has  taken  off 
her  gloves,  and  is  dabbling  with  both  hands 
in  the  clear-tinted  water — float  back  to  us. 

"0  Charley,  shall  you  ever  forget  the 
Laurel  ?  Isn't  this  delicious  !  " 

"  What  strange  ideas  of  enjoyment  some 
people  have ! "  says  Mr.  Lanier,  who  is  seated 
on  the  roots  of  a  tree,  fanning  himself.  "  I 
don't  think  /  shall  ever  forget  the  Laurel ; 


Crossing  the  Laurel. 

but,  as  for  seeing  any  thing  delicious  in  such 

a  business — " 
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The  rest  of  the  trunks,  Aunt  Markham 
and  myself,  accompanied  by  this  gentleman, 
cross  next.  Eric  and  Rupert  remain  behind 
to  superintend  the  sending  over  of  the  car- 
riages. We  are  landed  in  safety,  despite  one 
or  two  alarms  on  Aunt  Markham's  part. 
"  0 — h !  "  she  says,  in  prolonged  gasp,  every 
time  that  the  boat  gives  a  lurch — and  dug- 
outs are  by  no  means  the  steadiest  crafts  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Lanier  says  nothing.  He 
only  sits  on  a  trunk  and  looks  grave.  He  is 
not  afraid — as  he  has  taken  some  trouble  to 
explain — but  he  disapproves  of  running  reck- 
less risks,  and  he  objects  to  getting  his  feet 
wet  in  a  muddy  canoe. 

Sylvia  and  Charley  welcome  us  gayly. 
There  is  a  prettily-shaded  spring,  not  more 
than  five  steps  from  the  river,  where  they 
have  seated  themselves,  and  opened  the 
lunch-basket — filled  at  Alexander's,  and  not 
emptied  yet.  There  is  a  bottle  of  claret 
which  Charley  is  opening  with  his  knife. 
"  We  drink  to  the  passage  of  the  -Laurel ! " 
he  says ;  u  may  our  future  adventures  be  as 
pleasant ! " 

One  or  two  of  the  party  object  to  this  sen- 
timent— but  they  drink  the  claret.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  ferryman,  come  in  detachments  to 
stare  at  us  and  the  proceedings  on  the  other 
bank.  A  hungry -looking,  soft-eyed  hound 
draws  near  and  is  fed  generously  by  Sylvia. 
We  talk  and  laugh  and  watch  the  carriages 
being  brought  over  in  pieces — first  the  bod- 
ies, then  the  wheels — and  applaud  the  gallant 
horses  that  come  out  dripping  and  shining 
from  their  bath.  Even  Mr.  Lanier  begins 
to  admit  that  there  is  some  pleasure  in  all 
this.  Walnut  Mountain  rises  superbly  be- 
hind us;  the  clear  waters  of  Laurel  sweep 
swiftly  in  front ;  the  wild,  deep  gorge  down 
which  the  latter  flows  is  in  shadow;  while 
the  afternoon  sunlight  falls  broadly  on  the 
rushing  French  Broad. 

"  If  life  were  all  like  this,"  says  Sylvia, 
leaning  back  against  a  rock,  her  hat  off,  her 
pretty  hair  in  a  curly  tangle,  "  what  a  charm- 
ing thing  it  would  be ! " 

"  You  seemed  to  think  it  particularly 
charming  last  night,"  says  Rupert,  with  an 
explosion  of  boyish  laughter.  He  has  come 
to  refresh  himself  after  his  arduous  exertions 
— his  hat  is  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  face 
aflame  with  color.  "  Did  you  see  what  trouble 
we  had  to  get  Brimmer  into  the  water  ?  "  he 
asks.  "  He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  be 
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would  have  to  swim,  and  he  didn't  fancy  the 
idea." 

The  passage  of  the  Laurel,  with  the  at- 
tendant trouble  of  putting  the  carriages  to- 
gether again,  and  reharnessing  the  horses, 
occupies  two  hours.  It  was  three  o'clock 
when  we  paused  on  its  farther  bank;  it  is 
five  when  Eric  at  last  says,  "All  ready," 
and  we  prepare  to  start  for  the  Springs. 

"  Good-by,  Wash,"  says  Charley,  address- 
ing the  ferryman,  who,  after  eleven  trips 
across  the  river,  seems  disposed  to  think 
that  rest  from  labor  is  sweet.  "  May  you  live 
a  thousand  years,  and  may  your  shadow  nev- 
er grow  less !  You  have  our  blessing,  and, 
if  you  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  a 
thing  of  this  kind  again,  you'll  understand 
the  proper  method." 

"  Yes,  sah— thanky,  sah,"  responds  Wash, 
with  a  grin. 

The  drive  to  the  Springs  in  the  lovely  af- 
ternoon is  a  marvel  of  delight.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  this  road  that  one  is  never  able 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  part  of  it  is  most  beautiful.  Yet,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  decide,  the  palm  might  be 
awarded  to  that  portion  which  lies  beyond 
the  waters  of  Laurel.  There  are,  if  possible, 
more  variety,  more  wildness,  more  blended 
majesty  and  loveliness  in  these  four  miles 
than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  part  of  the 
river.  The  Walnut  Mountains — a  range  of 
splendid  heights,  rising  to  a  ridge  that  stands 
for  miles,  level  as  a  prairie,  against  the  sky — 
inclose  the  gorge,  while  the  cliff-like  rocks 
that  line  the  road  assume  some  of  their  most 
imposing  and  picturesque  forms.  It  is  here, 
also,  that  the  famous  islands  of  the  French 
Broad — in  which  Cherokee  traditions  placed 
a  siren  who  lured  hunters  to  destruction  by 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice — appear  like  spots 
of  fairy  verdure  on  the  rushing  current. 
Rocks,  islets,  drooping  foliage,  glancing  wa- 
ter, golden  sunshine  streaming  on  all  the 
grand  vistas  and  curves  of  beauty — how  can 
one  write  of  these  things  in  terms  that  shall 
not  seem  exaggerated  to  those  who  have 
never  looked  on  them  ? 

Presently  we  reach  Deep  Water — where 
the  river,  narrowed  between  two  walls  of 
shelving  rock,  is  said  to  be  ninety  feet  deep, 
and  flows  without  a  sound,  almost  without 
apparent  motion.  Released  from  this  con- 
finement, it  whirls  more  madly  than  ever 
over  a  magnificent  ledge  of  broken  rock,  and 
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parts  around  Mountain  Island.  When  it 
unites  again,  it  is  more  quiet.  We  follow 
one  more  sweeping  bend,  and  the  lovely  val- 
ley of  the  Warm  Springs  is  before  us. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

*'  The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet ; 
Yon  tufted  knoll  with  daisies  strown, 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne  ; 
While  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly  ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  azure  penciled  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower." 

IT  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  stronger 
sense  of  contrast  than  that  of  which  we  are 
conscious  on  coming  to  this  gay  watering- 
place  out  of  the  wild  gorge  through  which 
we  have  passed,  and  after  the  rough  life  of 
which  we  have  had  a  glimpse.  We  feel  as  if 
we  had  entered  by  magic  into  another  world. 
Here  is  a  large  hotel,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  civilization;  well-dressed  people  in  every 
direction  on  the  piazzas  and  lawns;  stir, move- 
ment, and  all  that  air  of  do-nothing  gayety 
which  pervades  such  places. 

No  summer  resort  in  the  country  possess- 
es greater  advantages  than  the  Warm  Springs 
— if  the?e  advantages  were  only  made  the 
most  of.  Even  now,  despite  the  constant  an- 
noyance which  bad  management  causes,  the 
place  is  very  popular,  especially  among  the 
people  of  Tennessee  and  the  Gulf  States,  who 
go  there  in  numbers.  Nature  has  certainly 
done  every  tbjng  for  it.  The  great  hills  re- 
cede, forming  a  beautiful  basin.  There  is  a 
green,  well-shaded  lawn  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  French  Broad  sweeps, 
chanting  its  everlasting  refrain,  while  on  the 
other  side  bold  cliffs  and  mountains  rise.  In 
the  rear  of  the  hotel  flows  Spring  Creek,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  of  mountain- 
streams.  It  runs  down  a  picturesque  gorge 
in  crystal  rapids  and  falls,  with  the  laurel- 
clad  cliffs  towering  so  sheer  and  steep  on 
each  side  that  it  is  only  by  springing  from 
rock  to  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
one  is  able  to  explore  its  wild  beauty.  The 
warm  springs  are  large  pools  that  bubble  up 
near  the  river,  and  range  in  heat  from  98°  to 
102°  Fahr.  They  are  almost  of  miraculous 
virtue  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  and  one 


sees  helpless  cripples  who  have  the  entire 
use  of  all  their  limbs  in  the  bath,  when  out 
of  it  they  cannot  move  hand  or  foot.  The 
worst  cases  of  rheumatism  are  always  alle- 
viated by  these  waters,  and  many  persons  are 
wholly  cured. 

We  cross  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat — the 
bridge  not  having  been  yet  rebuilt — and  in 
doing  so  are  the  objects  of  many  stares  from 
a  party  of  equestrians  who  are  waiting  on 
the  other  side.  At  a  place  of  this  kind  new- 
comers are  always  certain  of  being  stared  at 
— generally  in  a  very  ill-bred  manner — but  on 
this  occasion  there  is  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
cuse for  the  starers.  Evidently  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  where  we  can  possibly  have 
come  from.  They  know  that  Laurel  is  "  up," 
for  the  stage  from  Asheville  has  not  crossed 
since  Monday,  and  this  is  Thursday.  As  we 
approach  the  bank,  we  hear  them  exchanging 
wonders  and  conjectures. 

"  The  waters  must  be  down,"  says  one. 

"  Of  course  the  stage  will  come  to-night," 
remarks  another. 

"We  could  assure  them  to  the  contrary, 
if  we  chose,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Our  boatman 
told  u«,  you  know,  that  the  stage  cannot  pos- 
sibly cross  until  to-morrow — if  then." 

We  drive  into  the  grounds  and  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hotel  with  the  air  of  people  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  sensation. 

Our  appearance  certainly  excites  a  great 
deal  of  wonder  and  interest  among  the  loung- 
ing groups  on  the  long  piazza. 

"From  Asheville?"  says  the  astonished 
clerk  who  opens  the  carriage-door.  "  How  is 
it  possible  you've  crossed  Laurel  ?  The  stage 
hasn't  been  here  in  a  week." 

"  People  can  generally  accomplish  what 
they  want  to  do,"  says  Eric.  "The  stage- 
drivers  are  probably  not  so  anxious  to  cross 
as  we  were.  Here  we  are,  and  we  want  good 
rooms  immediately." 

Thanks  to  this  young  gentleman's  some- 
what arbitrary  energy,  the  good  rooms — and 
they  are  excellent  ones — are  obtained.  In 
this  respect  we  are  more  fortunate  than  many 
others.  Let  people  show  any  capability  of 
being  imposed  upon,  and  hotel  proprietors 
are  commonly  the  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact. 

"  It  is  the  most  disagreeable  feature  of 
this  place,"  says  a  gentleman  a  few  days  later, 
"  that  you  can  obtain  nothing  without  such  a 
great  amount  of  unpleasant  bullying." 
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Not  alone  at  the  Warm  Springs,  however, 
does  such  short-sighted  policy  prevail.  Who 
that  has  traveled  has  not  suffered  often  in 
this  manner,  and  been  wrought  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  deception  and  imposition  which 
the  keepers  of  many  places  of  resort  delight 
to  practise,  and  injure  themselves  more  griev- 
ously than  they  know  by  practising  them  ? 

The  rooms  at  the  Warm  Springs  are  ad- 
mirably furnished,  as  far  superior  in  size, 
comfort,  and  upholstery,  to  those  of  the  fa- 
mous Virginia  White  Sulphur  as  a  first-class 
hotel  is  superior  to  an  ordinary  boarding- 
house.  And  the  table  is  as  good  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  desired.  Sylvia,  it  is  true,  casts 
a  discontented  glance  ovep  the  bill-of-fare, 
and  remarks  that  she  sees  no  mention  of 
venison  or  pheasants — but  Eric  and  Charley 
laugh  at  her. 

"  You'd  like  a  bear-steak,  also,  wouldn't 
you  ? "  the  latter  asks.  "  You  must  go  a 
little  farther  from  cut-glass  and  damask  be- 
fore you  find  those  things,  ma  belle" 

"  Is  there  no  game  around  here  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Lanier.  "  There  ought  to  be." 

"  There  is  none  for  amateur  hunters,"  an- 
swers Eric.  "I  was  here  for  a  week  last 
summer,  and  I  soon  saw  how  the  thing  was 
managed.  A  party  of  gentlemen  want  a 
deer-hunt.  Being  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  having  no  dogs,  they  engage  some  of  the 
mountaineers  to  '  drive '  for  them.  These 
fellows  regard  the  deer  as  their  monopoly,  so 
they  station  the  strangers  at  certain  stands, 
then  they  take  the  dogs  and  drive  the  deer 
in  the  opposite  direction,  receive  their  pay 
in  the  evening,  and  have  probably  also  a  deer 
which  has  been  killed  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  After  trying  this  lively  amusement 
for  a  few  days,  the  would-be  hunters  are  gen- 
erally disgusted,  and  firmly  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  game  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  a  stranger  ever 
killing  a  deer,  then  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Not  unless  he  is  one  of  a  party  who 
know  the  country  and  drive  for  themselves. 
Even  under  those  circumstances,  however, 
game  is  scarce  around  here — so  scarce  that 
it  is  not  worth  hunting.  I  knew  that,  so  I 
left  my  gun  in  Asheville.  We  shall  not  have 
a  good  deer-hunt  until  we  go  to  Buck  Forest 
—eh,  Charley  ?  " 

"What  is  Buck  Forest?"  asks  Sylvia. 
"  The  jolliest  place  in  the  mountains," 


answers  Charley.  "Let  that  suffice  untrl 
you  go  there." 

It  does  not  take  us  long  to  fall  into  the 
groove  of  watering-place  life — the  most  ab- 
solutely idle  and  aimless  life  in  the  world. 
Who  does  not  know  the  routine  ?  A  vast 
amount  of  lounging  and  promenading  On  pi- 
azzas, a  considerable  amount  of  flirtation  un- 
der lawn-trees,  much  smoking  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  unlimited  gossip  on  the  part  of  the 
women,  idle  hours  in  the  bowling-alley,  idle 
hours  by  the  river  pretending  to-  fish,  idlest 
hours  of  all  in  the  ballroom,  criticising  faces 
and  costumes,  and  dancing  to  poor  music. 
This  order  of  existence  pleases  only  two  of 
our  party — Aunt  Markham,  who  likes  com- 
fort and  the  baths,  and  Mr.  Lanier,  who  likes 
comfort  and  society.  Sylvia  tolerates  it — 
being  young  and  pretty,  and  not  adverse  to 
admiration  and  belleship — but  she  wears  a 
wistful  look  when  the  horses  are  brought  out 
fora  ride  or  drive,  and  she  confides  to  me 
that  she  is  longing  to  be  "  up  and  away  "  to 
the  wild  fair  regions  that  lie  yet  unexplored 
before  us.  Eric  and  Charley  make  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  bored,  and  the  lat- 
ter relapses  into  his  usual  state  of  indolence 
— out  of  which  our  day  or  two  of  roughing 
temporarily  roused  him.  He  finds  it  too 
much  trouble  to  contend  with  Ralph  Lanier 
and  half  a  dozen  other  old  friends  and  new 
admirers  for  a  share  of  Sylvia's  society,  so 
he  calmly  relinquishes  all  of  it,  and  devotes 
himself  to  a  riirtation  with  a  pretty  Mem- 
phis belle.  I  see  them  for  hours  together 
on  the  lawn — Charley  lying  lazily  on  the  shad- 
ow-dappled grass — I  find  them  by  moonlight 
in  remote  nooks  of  the  piazzas,  and  see  them 
stroll  away  for  long  walks  together.  Sylvia 
says  nothing,  but  her  color  heightens  once 
or  twice  when  some  one  remarks  Mr.  Ken- 
yon's  "  devotion  "  to  Miss  Hollis,  and  she  is 
more  gracious  than  I  have  seen  her  yet  in  her 
manner  to  Mr.  Lanier. 

This  gentleman  expresses  himself  very 
much  pleased  with  the  Springs  and  the  com- 
pany. 

"  It  would  be  much  more  sensible  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  here,  instead 
of  wandering  about  the  mountains,  encoun- 
tering all  manner  of  hardships,"  he  remarks 
one  day,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  fully 
made  up  his  mind. 

Eric  utters  a  long,  low  whistle. 

*'  If  you  have  any  intention  of  that  kind,, 
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mother,"  he  says,  "  pray  give  me  warning, 
and  I'll  be  off  to-morrow." 

"  To  Buck  Forest,  I  suppose,"  says  Sylvia, 
glancing  round. 

"  To  Buck  Forest  or  some  other  place 
where  there  is  something  to  be  done  besides 
lounging  and  smoking.  To  a  man  who  flirts 
— Charley  there,  for  instance — a  place  like 
this  may  be  tolerable ;  but  to  me—" 

"  I  beg  to  observe,"  says  Charley,  "  that 
not  even  flirting  can  make  it  tolerable.  A 
man  must  do  something,  in  self-defense — 
and  flirting  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  do 
— but,  as  for  finding  pleasure  in  it,  that's  an- 
other matter." 

"Don't  try  to  make  us  believe,  my  good 
fellow,  that  you  haven't  found  pleasure  in 
Miss  Hollis's  society,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  with 
the  amiable  pleasantry  of  a  victorious  rival. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least  impor- 
tance what  you  believe,"  answers  Charley, 
more  brusquely  than  he  usually  speaks. 

"  Have  you  all  forgotten,"  I  interpose, 
hastily,  "that  we  have  not  seen  Paint  Rock 
yet  ?  Let  us  go  down  there  to-morrow." 

"Let  us  go  somewhere,  by  all  means," 
says  Sylvia.  "  This  kind  of  tread-mill  exist- 
ence begins  to  oppress  me  with  a  sense  of 
weariness.  I  want  to  ride,  to  cross  a  swollen 
stream,  to  climb  some  rocks — to  do  any  thing 
that  has  the  thrill  of  adventure  in  it." 

"There  is  not  much  adventure  in  climb- 
ing the  Paint  Rock,"  says  Eric,  "but,  if  you 
are  very  anxious  for  a  thrill,  you  may  throw 
yourself  off." 

"  Thanks  for  the  permission — but  did  not 
somebody  talk  of  crossing  the  river  and 
going  to  Lovers'  Retreat  this  evening?" 

There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  we 
all  deci'le  to  go,  and  Charley  invites  Miss 
Hollis  to  join  our  party.  We  cross  the  riv- 
er, which  is  beginning  to  lose  its  turbid  tinge 
and  wear  its  emerald  tint  again — those  of 
us  who  are  prudent  on  the  ferry-boat,  those 
who  are  imprudent  in  a  small  craft  that  Ties 
at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  The  latter  crew 
consists  of  Charley,  Miss  Hollis,  and  Rupert. 
Sylvia  would  like  to  be  with  them,  but  she 
does  not  say  !<o.  I  only  know  as  much  by 
the  expression  of  her  eyes  as  slie  watches 
the  little  boat  shoot  across  the  rapid  cur- 
rent, while  our  slow  old  ferryman  has  not 
pulled  us  half  across  the  stream. 

We  land  on  the  other  side  at  length,  how- 
ever, and  stroll  along  the  road  for  some  dis- 


tance ;  then,  turning,  enter  a  narrow,  shaded 
ravine.  A  musical  stream  comes  dashing 
over  its  rocks  to  meet  us,  up  the  bank  of 
which  we  take  our  course.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible path,  and  the  way  is  very  rough,  but 
only  Mr.  Lanier  complains  of  this. 

"  If  these  people  had  any  enterprise,"  he 
says,  "  they  would  have  all  such  places  as 
this  made  accessible  by  good  paths." 

"  May  a  kind  Fate  keep  such  an  idea  from 
ever  entering  their  heads ! "  says  Sylvia. 
"  Can't  you  see  how  much  more  delightful 
this  is  ?  Who  cares  for  a  pleasure  that  costs 
no  effort?  We  enjoy  the  cascade  a  great 
deal  more — my  dress  is  caught,  if  you  please 
— because  we  have  trouble  in  reaching  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asks  the  young  man, 
a  little  skeptically,  as  he  unfastens  the  dress 
from  the  bush  on  which  it  is  caught. 

"  O  Mr.  Kenyon,  hmo  shall  I  ever  climb 
over  this  ?  "  cries  Miss  Hollis,  hesitating  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  rock  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mount. 

"There's  no  difficulty  at  all,"  says  Ru- 


"'  Let  me  fift  you,'  says  Charley." 

pert,  "  if  you  just  put  your  foot  on  that  ledge 
and  spring." 

"There  will  be  still  less  difficulty  if  you 
let  me  lift  you,"  says  Charley,  and  he  dof&  lift 
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her— a  very  substantial  weight  she  is,  too ! — 
over  the  formidable  obstacle.  Then  he  stands, 
ready  to  assist  Sylvia  in  the  same  manner. 

"  I  won't  trouble  you,"  she  says,  waving 
aside  his  offered  hand.  "I  don't  consider 
this  any  thing  at  all  in  the  way  of  climbing. 
Is  that  the  cascade  yonder?" 

Yes,  it  is  the  cascade — filling  all  the  still- 
ness with  its  fairy-like  murmur.  Over  rocks, 
across  fallen  trees,  and  through  the  dense 
growth  of  laurel  that  fringes  all  these  water- 
courses, we  make  our  way  to  the  bank,  and 
go  out  on  the  rocks  below  the  fall.  The  glen 
is  only  one  of  thousands  equally  beautiful ; 
but,  as  we  stand,  with  the  sheet  of  spray  and 
foam  before  us — a  cascade  that  might  be 
Undine  herself — dense  foliage  on  each  side, 
towering  mountains  above,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  green,  shadowy  twilight — though  we 
left  the  sun  shining  on  the  outside  world, 
pervading  every  thing,  we  are  enchanted  by 
its  loveliness. 

"  It  is  like  a  miniature  of  Linville,"  says 
Eric.  "  Fancy  these  walls  of  rock  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  this  stream  a  river,  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  Linville  Gorge." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  there,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  Is  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  this 
summer,  Eric  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible— according  to  our  pres- 
ent plan  of  traveL  Don't  you  know  that  it 
is  an  important  part  of  sight-seeing  to  know 
what  must  be  left  unseen  ?  " 

"  And  this  is  Lovers'  Retreat ! "  says  Ru- 
pert, standing  on  a  mossy,  slippery  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  "  If  I  were  a  lover, 
it  seems  to  me  I  should  select  a  retreat  that 
was  not  so  damp — or  so  snaky." 

"  "What  do  you  know  about  the  sentiments 
of  lovers  V  "  asks  Charley.  "  Let  me  tell  you 
that,  when  one  is  a  victim  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion, one  does  not  consider  snakes." 

"  Unless  you  see  them,"  says  Eric.  "  And 
Rupert  is  right :  this  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
one  of  their  favorite  retreats." 

"I  wish  that  the  people  who  name  places 
of  this  kind  would  consider  some  other  class 
of  the  world's  population  besides  lovers," 
says  Sylvia. 

"  They  are  the  most  interesting  class,  are 
they  not  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Lanier. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  the 
most  uninteresting,"  she  answers,  decidedly. 
"  They  are  always  selfish,  absorbed  in  their 
own  affairs — and  silly  ! " 


"  Dear  me !  what  a  list  of  charges,"  says 
Miss  Hollis,  with  an  affected  laugh.—"  Take 
warning,  gentlemen  !  Miss  Norwood  will  have 
little  sympathy  for  you  if  you  fall  in  love." 

"  Then  we  can  come  to  this  retreat  and 
find  some  kindly  rattlesnake  to  put  an  end 
to  our  pain,"  says  Charley. — "  Here's  a  pret- 
ty flower.  Will  you  have  it  ?  " 

It  is  Miss  Hollis  to  whom  he  offers  the 
flower — a  delicate  wild  azalia — and  she  ac- 
cepts it  most  graciously. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers,"  she  says.  "  I 
see  a  scarlet  lobelia  growing  yonder  on  the 
rocks  by  the  cascade.  I  wish — oh,  I  do  wish 
I  could  get  that !  " 

"But  you  can't!"  says  Rupert,  looking 
at  the  indicated  flower,  which  grows  in  an 
inaccessible  place — on  the  face  of  the  rock 
over  which  the  cascade  tumbles,  with  a  deep 
pool  below. 

"  Here  is  a  lobelia,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  who 
has  been  prying  about  among  bushes  and 
stone?.  "  Will  it  not  do  as  well  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  says  Miss  Hollis,  shaking  her 
head.  "  It  is  not  that  lobelia. — Mr.  Kenyon, 
can't  you  find  any  way  to  get  it  for  me  ?  I 
should  be  so  delighted,  and  would  wear  it  in 
my  hair  to-night." 

"  With  such  an  inducement,  I  must  cer- 
tainly make  an  effort  to  get  it,"  says  Char- 
ley, gallantly  —  but  he  looks  doubtfully  at 
the  position  of  the  flower. 

"  Charley,  don't  be  a  fool ! "  says  Eric, 
aside.  "  You  can't  possibly  get  it  without 
risking  a  plunge-bath,  and  it  will  be  no  joke 
to  fall  into  that  pool.  It  must  be  six  or 
eight  feet  deep." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  can  never  be  satisfied  if  I 
don't  have  it,"  says  Miss  Hollis,  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  appeal. 

"  Then  you  shall  have  it,"  says  Charley, 
springing  up  the  bank. 

"  What  on  earth  is  he  going  to  do  ?  "  I 
say. 

What  he  is  going  to  do  is  soon  apparent. 
We  hear  him  breaking  through  the  bushes 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  presently  lie 
appears  on  the  top  of  the  fall.  Lying  down 
there,  and  holding  by  a  laurel-shrub,  he  leans 
far  over  the  rock,  and  tries  to  gather  the 
flower.  It  is  a  most  precarious  position,  and 
one  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

"Go  back!"  Eric,  Rupert,  and  I  cry  in 
chorus.  "You  can't  reach  it — you'll  cer- 
tainly fall  over.  Go  back  ! " 
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"0  Mr.  Kenyon,  pray  don't!"  cries  Miss 
Hollis.  She  turns  away,  and  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  I  can't  look  !  "  she  says, 
"  I  really  can't. — Please  tell  me  if  he  (alls." 

Sylvia  looks  on  steadily — her  color  bright, 
her  lips  set. 

"I  hope  he  will  fall!"  she  says.  "He 
deserves  it  for  such  folly." 

"  He'll  go  over  head-foremost  in  a  min- 
ute," says  Mr.  Lanier,  philosophically. 

Meanwhile  Charley,  deaf  to  our  warnings, 
leans  farther  and  farther  over  the  rock,  reaches 
nearer  and  nearer  the  flower.  At  last  his 
hand  touches  it. 

"  By  George,  he's  got  it ! "  cries  Rupert, 
triumphantly. 

The  words  are  scarcely  uttered  before  the 
laurel-bush,  on  which  he  has  bent  his  whole 
weight,  breaks  suddenly.  He  tries  to  recov- 


A     Mishap. 


er  his  balance,  but  the  wet  rock  is  too  slip- 
pery. He  catches  desperately  at  another 
shrub — fails  to  reach  it — and  goes,  all  in  an 
instant,  down  into  the  pool! 


The  tremendous  splash  which  he  makes 
informs  Miss  Hollis — even  before  our  excla- 
mations— what  has  occurred.  She  turns, 
and  screams,  of  course — the  women  who 
make  mischief  are  the  women  who  always 
scream  over  it.  Nobody  heeds  her.  Erie 
and  Rupert  spring  forward  just  as  Charley's 
head  rises  like  a  cork.  A  stroke  or  two 
brings  him  to  water  where  he  can  wade. 
Then  the  others  assist  him  out  and  deposit 
him,  dripping,  on  the  rocks. 

"I've  a  great  mind  to  say  'Serves  you 
right ! '  "  remarks  Eric.  "  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied." 

"I  believe  I  am,"  replies  Charley,  as 
soon  as  he  can  speak.  "  But  I  have  the 
flower.  —  You'll  excuse  my  coming  near 
you  in  my  present  moist  condition,  Miss 
Hollis— but  here  it  is." 

He  gives  it  to  Rupert, 
who  presents  it  to  the 
young  lady. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  shall  prize  it,"  she 
cries,  "nor  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  tak- 
ing so  much  trouble  to 
gratify  me;  but  I  "would 
give  any  thing  if  you  had 
not  fallen  into  the  water. 
I  was  horribly  frightened, 
for  I  felt  sure  you  would 
be  drowned." 

"Thanks,"  says  Char- 
ley. "  I  might  have  been, 
perhaps,  if  I  had  struck 
my  head  against  the  rock. 
Luckily  I  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  turn  a  som- 
ersault; so  I  escaped  a 
fractured  skull." 

"  You'll   not  escape   a 
cold,   if  you   don't   go   at 
once    to    the     hotel    and 
change  your  dress,"  I  say, 
anxiously  ;    "  Miss    Hollis 
will  excuse  you,  since  you 
have  suffered  such  a  mis- 
adventure in  her  service." 
"I  will  go  with  him!" 
cries  Miss   Hollis,  eagerly. 
"  Since  he  suffered  in  my  service,  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  to  send  him  back  alone." 

"You  are  exceedingly  kind,"  says  Char- 
ley, "  but  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  your  companionship,  for  once.  You 
would  not  fancy  the  rate  at  which  I  must 
walk — not  to  speak  of  my  excessive  damp- 
ness." 

He  rises  as  he  speaks — a  ludicrous  figure, 
certainly — and  moves  away.  In  reaching  the 
bunk  he  passes  Sylvia,  who  has  not  uttered  a 
word  since  he  fell. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  very  much  startled," 
he  says,  pausing  before  her,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answers,  looking  at  him 
with  a  cool,  bright  glance.  "  You  know  my 
nerves  are  very  good.  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  would  be  drowned." 

"And  would  not  have  cared  very  much 
if  1  had  been,  I  dare  say,"  he  remarks,  care- 
lessly. "  Good  nerves  are  capital  things — in 
their  way. — Well,  au  revoir  to  you  all ! — Miss 
Hollis,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  the  ballroom  to-night." 

He  disappears,  shaking  himself  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog  as  he  goes.  When  the 
last  glimpse  of  his  figure  has  vanished,  we 
look  at  each  other,  and,  yielding  to  an  over- 
mastering inclination,  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

Miss  Hollis  appears  in  the  ballroom  with 
the  lobelia  in  her  hair  that  night,  but  Char- 
ley's devotion  is  by  no  means  so  excessive 
as  it  has  been.  Whether  the  plunge-bath 
has  cooled  his  ardor,  or  whether  he  is  alarmed 
by  the  melting  glances  with  which  the  young 
lady  favors  him,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
the  change  in  his  manner  is  very  evident. 
I  remark  this  when  he  comes  down  and  sits 
by  me. 

"  One  can't  keep  a  flirtation  at  high-water 
mark  all  the  time,"  he  says.  "  There  must 
be  ebbs  in  all  tides.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Miss  Hollis  is  pretty,  but  insipid  to  an  ap- 
palling degree." 

"  You  must  have  made  that  discovery 
very  recently." 

"No,  I  have  been  aware  of  it  for  some 
time ;  but  there  are  certain  moods  in  which 
one  is  more  intolerant  of  insipidity  than  in 
others." 

"I  am  afraid  you  bear  malice  for  your 
plunge  in  the  pool ;  but  you  had  your  own 
folly  to  blame  for  that,  as  well  as  hers.  By- 
the-by,  do  you  think  you  will  suffer  from  it  ?  " 

"  Suffer ! "  he  laughs.  "  Not  in  the  least. 
How  well  Sylvia  is  looking  to-night !  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  ask  her 
to  dance — she  would  certainly  be  'engaged.' 


Does  she  mean  to  marry  that  fellow  Lan- 
ier?" 

"  You  had  better  ask  her  if  you  are  curi- 
ous on  the  subject.  I  have  no  patience  with 
men  who  try  to  obtain  such  information  at 
second  hand.  A  faint  heart  never  yet  won  a 
woman,  and  never  deserved  to  win  one  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Charley,  calmly.  "  But  sup- 
pose  the  woman  is  not  to  be  won  by  any 
kind  of  a  heart  ?  If  I  asked  Sylvia  such  a 
question,  she  would  tell  me  that  it  was  no  af- 
fair of  mine." 

"  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it!"  I 
think,  as  he  saunters  away.  Puck's  words 
occur  to  me  with  great  force — "  Lord  !  what 
fools  these  mortals  be  ! " — and  never  such 
fools  as  in  a  matter  that  would  seem  to  de- 
mand, above  all  others,  the  exercise  of  the 
soundest  sense. 

The  next  day  is  appointed  for  the  excur- 
sion to  Paint  Rock — distant  seven  miles  from 
the  Springs,  and  consequently  three  miles 
over  the  Tennessee  border.  Several  addi- 
tions to  our  party  make  it  quite  large.  Aunt 
Markham  declines  to  go — seeing  no  attrac- 
tion in  rocks — but  Eric  fills  both  carriages 
with  sight-seers,  and  two  or  three  equestri- 
ans swell  our  number.  Sylvia,  as  usual,  is  on 
horseback  and  looking  her  best — a  best 
which  quite  extinguishes  Miss  Hollis,  who 
also  rides,  but  whose  steed  is  poor,  and 
whose  horsemanship  is  very  defective.  Eric 
places  his  handsome  Cecil  at  her  service,  but 
she  is  afraid  to  mount  him,  hence  Charley 
has  the  satisfaction  of  riding  him.  A  better 
horse  than  Cecil  on  which  to  "  show  off" 
graceful  horsemanship  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  He  has  not  a  single  vicious  trait,  but  his 
spirit  would  turn  the  hair  of  a  timid  rider  gray 
with  terror.  He  dances  as  if  he  had  been 
reared  in  a  circus,  and,  if  he  is  required  to  stand 
for  a  minute,  will  rear  straight  up  on  his  hind- 
legs  and  paw  the  air  with  his  front-feet.  He 
repeats  this  performance  several  times  before 
we  start — varying  it  by  waltzing  on  the  same 
hind-legs ;  all  of  which  makes  Charley  (who 
is  a  capital  rider)  appear  to  great  advantage — 
to  such  advantage,  indeed,  that  I  wickedly  sus- 
pect him  of  inciting  Cecil  to  some  of  the  feats. 

"  0  Mr.  Kenyon,  is  that  the  horse  you 
wanted  me  to  ride  ?  "  cries  Miss  Hollis,  pale 
with  consternation.  "  Good  Heavens  !  what 
should  I  have  done! — He  will  break  your 
neck — I  am  sure  he  will !  Oh,  pray  don't 
ride  him!" 
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Charley  only  laughs  at  this  appeal. 

"  Soh,  Cecil — steady,  old  boy  !  "  he  says, 
patting  Cecil's  beautiful  arched  neck.  "  He 
is  gentle  as  a  lamb,"  he  adds.  "  You  could 
ride  him  without  danger.  He  is  only  spirited 
and  anxious  to  be  off." 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  so  much  spirit,"  says 
Miss  Hollis,  drawing  her  own  steed  away  and 
looking  askance  at  Cecil's  curveting  bounds. 

Meanwhile,  Sylvia's  pretty  mare  has  caught 
the  contagion,  and  is  champing  her  bit  and 
pawing  the  ground. 

"  Neither  of  them  likes  to  stand,"  says 
Charley,  looking  at  her.  "  Suppose  we  give 
them  a  run  to  keep  them  from  pulling  our 
arms  off?  " 

Sylvia — not  perceiving  all  that  lies  behind 
this  suggestion  —  assents.  The  horses  only 
need  permission  to  go.  Side  by  side  they  | 
start,  and,  keeping  pace  admirably,  sweep 
down  the  carriagejdrive  along  the  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  vanish  around  the  corner  of 
the  building. 

"  I  suppose  they  will 'be  back  in  a  minute," 
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The  runaways 

says  Mr.  Lanier,  looking  after  them  uneasily, 
"  but  it  is  very  wrong  of  Kenyon  to  encour- 
age Miss  Sylvia  in  riding  so  recklessly.  There 
is  always  danger  of  an  accident." 


"  Sylvia  can  take  care  of  herself,"  says 
Eric,  gathering  up  the  reins — he  is  to  drive 
the  phaeton — "  and  Charley  is  not  likely  to 
lead  her  into  danger. — Now,  are  all  ready  ?  " 

"  All  ready,"  answers  a  chorus  of  voices 
from  the  "jersey,"  which  is  filled  to-day  with 
other  freight  than  trunks. 

"  No,  no,"  cries  Miss  Hollis ;  "  Mr.  Ken- 
yon  has  not  come  back." 

"  We  must  wait  for  Miss  Sylvia,"  saya 
Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Not  at  all  necessary,"  says  Eric.  "  We 
can  follow  them." 

"  But  they  went  a  different  road  from 
ours." 

"No  —  they  took  the  right  road.  The 
turnpike  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  bad- 
ly washed  by  the  late  rains,  so  we  keep  on 
this  side  for  two  or  three  miles,  then  cross 
at  a  lower  ferry." 

"  They  will  wait  for  us,  then  ?  "  says  Miss 
Hollis. 

"  I  presume  so,"  answers  Mr.  Lanier. 

These  expectations  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. We  drive  around  the  hotel,  leave 
the  grounds,  cross  Spring  Creek,  and  follow 
the  stage-road  which  leads  along  the  river 
toward  Wolf  Creek,  but  the  eyes  which  are 
strained  eagerly  ahead  discover  no  sign  of 
the  runaways. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  As  she  fled  fast  through  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  played, 
Blowing  the  ringlets  from  the  hraid  ; 
She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  swayed 

The  rain  with  dainty  finger-tips, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

To  be  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  to  have 
a  pleasant  companion  who  is  equally  fortu- 
nate, and  a  good  stretch  of  road  before  one 
— there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  list  of  phy- 
sical enjoyments  so  absolutely  exhilarating 
and  delightful. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  this  will  not  be 
surprised  that  Sylvia  gives  little^thought  to  the 
disconsolate  escort  and  forsaken  party  whom 
she  has  left  behind,  as  Cecil  and  Bonnibelle 
press  eagerly  forward  at  a  sweeping  canter. 
The  morning  is  superlatively  fresh  and  fair, 
the  sunlight  is  bright  without  oppressive  heat, 
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the  river-breeze  wafts  the  soft  hair  back  from 
her  face,  the  hedges  and  way-side  fences, 
overhung  with  clematis,  flit  past,  the  horses 
keep  pace  admirably  and  enjoy  the  race  as 
much  as  or  more  than  their  riders — altogeth- 
er, it  is  a  bit  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure, 
which  ends  when  it  is  necessary  to  check 
their  impetuous  course  at  a  steep  descent 
around  one  of  the  limestone  cliffs  which  be- 
gin here. 

"  Oh,  was  not  that  heavenly  ?  "  says  Syl- 
via, drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Was  there 
ever  before  such  a  charming  creature  as 
Bonnibelle,  and  Cecil  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold  !  Now  " — a  sigh — "  ought  we  not  to 
wait  for  the  others  ?  " 

"  Wait  for  them  !  "  repeats  Charley. 
"  They  must  be  at  least  two  miles  behind. 
You've  no  idea  at  what  a  rate  we  have  come. 
Instead  of  waiting,  let  us  see  how  soon  we 
can  get  down  to  the  Paint  Rock.  I'll  wager 
any  thing  we  reach  there  an  .hour  and  a  half 
ahead  of  them." 

This  cool  proposal  surprises  the  young 
lady,  and  amuses  her.  There  is  a  large  spice 
of  mischief  in  her  composition,  and  the  idea 
of  Miss  Hollis  and  Mr.  Lauier  left  in-  the 
lurch,  and  consigned  to  each  other's  tender 
mercies,  appeals  irresistibly  to  her  sense  of 
the  ludicrous.  She  looks  at  Charley,  and 
bursts  into  a  gay  laugh. 

"  Did  you  mean  this  deliberately  ?  "  she 
asks.  "There  never  was  any  thing  more 
shameful.  Poor  Miss  Hollis!  —  poor  Mr. 
Lanier  !  How  inconsolable  they  must  be  !  " 

"Don't  flatter  yourself  with  any  such 
idea,"  says  Charley,  coolly.  "  Miss  Hollis  is 
at  this  moment  making  eyes  at  Lanier,  and 
he  is  bearing  his  fate  with  the  philosophy 
which  distinguishes  him.  We  are  the  scape- 
graces ;  so,  like  scapegraces,  let  us  be  jolly 
together." 

"  You  are  the  scapegrace,  sir.  Do  you 
suppose,  I  had  a  thought  of  riding  to  Paint 
Rock  with  you  when  you  proposed  a  short 
run  to  keep  the  horses  from  pulling  our  arms 
off?" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  ;  but  /  had  a 
thought  of  the  kind.  I  knew  that,  if  we  were 
once  fairly  started  on  a  gallop,  you  would  not 
have  resolution  enough  to  stop  until  you  were 
obliged  to  do  so." 

"  How  well  you  know  the  weak  points  of 
my  character  !  After  all,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 


able  to  do  exactly  what  one  likes.  You 
don't  deserve  to  have  me  say  such  a  thing, 
however." 

"  Why  don't  I  deserve  it  ?  "  asks  Charley, 
looking  very  virtuous.  "  Haven't  I  schemed 
and  plotted  and  made  two  mortal  enemies  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  ride  with  you  ?  " 

She  lifts  her  eyebrows. 

"  You  schemed  and  plotted  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  holding  in  Cecil  by  the  side  of 
that  animal  Miss  Hollis  is  on,"  she  says. 

"  Of  course  that  was  it,"  answers  Charley, 
meekly.  "  How  very  astute  you  are  !  " 

"  I  am  astute  enough  to  understand  you, 
at  least,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Why,  you  are  as 
transparent  as — as  that  spring  yonder." 

"  Which,  by-the-way,  is  worth  stopping 
to  look  at,"  says  Charley,  checking  his  horse. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  as  large  a  spring  before  ? 
It  must  be  ten  feet  across,  and  is  only  one  of 
a  succession.  Look  !  there  are  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  the  stream  which  rises  here  and 
empties  into  the  river  after  a  short  course 
across  the  field,  is  almost  a  creek.  Do  you 
know  the  reason  ?  We  entered  the  limestone 
region  about  a  mile  back,  and  these  are  lime- 
stone springs." 

"Are  limestone  springs  always  mam- 
moth ?  I  wonder  why  ?  But  I  don't  admire 
the  limestone  cliffs  half  so  much  as  those  of 
granite." 

"  I  should  not  think  that  an  artist  would: 
the  gray  rock  is  much  the  most  picturesque. 
— Now,  here  is  the  ferry  just  before  us  where, 
according  to  the  programme  arranged  by 
Commander  Eric,  we  are  to  cross.  But,  if 
you  would  like  to  do  something  adventurous 
and  altogether  different  from  the  others,  I 
have  another  plan  to  propose." 

Sylvia's  eyes  brighten  immediately.  Some- 
thing adventurous  and  altogether  different 
from  the  others — what  does  she  desire  more 
ardently  ? 

"  Propose  your  plan,  by  all  means,"  she 
says,  eagerly.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

Charley,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  hesitates 
an  instant.  But  it  is  only  an  instant.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  is  too  strong  in  him  for 
his  powers  of  resistance.  Besides,  he  knows 
the  mettle  of  Sylvia's  courage,'and  that  where 
he  chooses  to  go  she  will  follow ;  so  he  an- 
swers: 

"  By  going  a  mile  lower  we  can  ford  the 
river.  Should  you  like  that  ?  " 

"  Like  it !  "    She  clasps  her  hands.     "  I 
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should  like  it  of  all  things.  But  I  did  not 
know  that  the  French  Broad  could  be  ford- 
ed." 

"  There  are  two  or  three  places  on  the 
river  where  it  is  practicable.  This  is  one  of 
them.  There  is  usually  thought  to  be  some 
risk  about  it — therefore  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ought  to  take  you.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we 
had  better  cross  at  the  ferry." 

"That  is  nonsense!"  says  Sylvia.  "Of 
course  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  ford  the 
river.  Nothing  would  induce  we  to  cross  in 
that  humdrum  ferry-boat.  Come  ! — here  is 
a  good  stretch  for  a  canter." 

A  mere  suggestion  sets  the  horses  off. 
They  sweep  forward  with  spirit.  The  road 
just  here  is  remarkably  good — level,  and  not 
very  rocky.  Hills  dark  with  foliage  rise  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  fields  intervene  be- 
tween the  turnpike  and  the  river.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream 
are  dappled  with  cloud-shadows  that  move 
slowly  across  their  great  shoulders  and  wood- 
ed sides.  Looking  up  the  river  there  is  a 
beautiful  curve  and  a  vista  of  heights  soft- 
ened into  blueness.  Overhead  the  sky  is 
flecked  with  fleecy  white  clouds. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  alive — and  on 
horseback— such  a  day  as  this!"  says  Syl- 
via, as  they  ride  "through  sun  and  shade" 
without  drawing  rein. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  left  Lanier 
and  Miss  Hollis  behind  !  "  says  Charley. 

Presently  they  reach  the  ford,  which  is 
their  point  of  destination.  As  they  pause, 
Charley  springs  down  from  his  horse  and 
looks  at  the  road,  which,  overarched  with 
shade,  leads  into  the  water.  Then  he  glances 
up  at  his  companion  with  rather  a  grave  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"  I  see  no  trace  of  anybody  having  passed 
here  recently,"  he  says.  "Sylvia,  I  don't 
fancy  the  idea  of  taking  you  in." 

"  Very  likely  nobody  has  forded  to-day  or 
yesterday,"  says  Sylvia,  composedly.  "  Have 
you  ever  crossed  here  ?  " 

"  Several  times— two  or  three  years  ago." 

"  Was  it  deep  fording  ?  " 

"As  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  rather 
deep  fording — too  deep  for  you,  I  am  afraid. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  humdrum  ferry." 

But  Sylvia  stands  her  ground,  and  looks 
undauntedly  at  the  broad  river,  with  its 
swift,  turbulent  current. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  be  drowned,"  she 


says  ;  "  and  if  you  think  there  is  real  danger, 
I  will  go  back.  But  if  you  only  hesitate  on 
my  account — and  because  you  fancy,  per- 
haps, that  I  shall  be  frightened  by  a  little 
deep  fording — I  insist  upon  going  forward." 

"I  can't  imagine  that  there  is  any  real 
danger,  but  still — " 

"  Then  we  will  go.     Forward  ! " 

She  waves  her  hand  with  an  imperious 
air  that  her  companion  knows  well.  The 
idea  of  turning  back  is  as  disagreeable  to 
him  as  to  herself.  He  springs  on  Cecil. 

"Follow  me,  then,"  he  says,  and  rides 
into  the  river. 

Sylvia  does  not  hesitate  a  moment.  She 
gathers  up  her  habit  and  follows.  Bonui- 
belle,  however — remembering  her  late  expe- 
rience at  Laurel — does  not  like  the  look  of 
things.  She  pauses,  snorts,  would  fain  draw 
back,  but  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip  urges  her 
forward.  Down  she  plunges  into  a  rocky 
hole,  and  the  turbid  water  rises  up  over  Syl- 
via's boot.  She  confesses  afterward  that  her 
courage  sinks  a  little.  If  this  is  "  deep  ford- 
ing" at  the  shore,  what  will  it  be  in  mid- 
stream ?  She  says  nothing,  but  lifts  the 
mare  into  shallower  water,  and  follows  Char- 
ley closely  as  he  slowly  splashes  ahead.  A 
few  yards  from  the  shore  they  begin  to  feel 
the  force  of  the  current — a  force  which  in- 
creases with  every  step,  and  makes  the  horses 
totter  as  they  breast  it.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Sylvia  grows  a  little  giddy  as  she 
looks  down  at  the  swift,  eddying  river.  A 
fear  of  falling  from  her  seat  comes  over  her, 
and  she  clutches  the  saddle,  but  does  not 
utter  a  word.  On  they  go,  the  horses  stum- 
bling over  the  rocky  bottom,  the  current 
growing  momently  stronger,  the  water  rising 
momently  higher.  It  is  permanently  over  and 
above  Sylvia's  boot  now,  and  sweeps  the 
skirts  which  she  vainly  attempts  to  lift  out 
of  it.  Brave  as  she  is,  she  begins  to  feel  dis- 
mayed, and  wonders  how  this  will  end,  when 
suddenly  Charley  stops.  She  knows  at  once 
that  something  is  wrong  by  the  expression 
of  his  face  as  he  looks  round. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  he  says.  "  I  dare 
not  take  you  farther.  I  fear  I  have  mistaken 
the  ford,  and  another  foot  of  water  will  swim 
the  horses." 

"  Go  back  !  "  repeats  Sylvia.  She  looks 
around.  They  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  which  sweeps  tumultuously  down 
upon  their  swaying  horses.  She  never  for- 
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gets  the  sight — which  is  one  of  terror  as  well 
as  of  majesty.  The  distance  to  either  bank 
seems  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  entire 
river  when  regarded  from  one  of  those  banks, 
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able  every  instant  that  she  will  lose  bottom. 
Charley  glances  round  in  anxiety,  and  meets 
a  brave,  bright  smile. 

"  You  were  right  in  describing  this  as 


"  '  Follow  me,  then,'  he  says,  and  rides  into  the  river." 


while  the  view  up  and  down  is  wildly  beau- 
tiful. Just  now  she  does  not  think  of  the 
beauty,  however.  She  realizes  fully  the  dan- 
ger of  their  position,  but  she  lifts  her  hand 
and  points  ahead.  "We  are  as  near  that 
shore  as  the  other,"  she  says.  "  Let  us  go 
on." 

The  quietness  of  her  tone  reassures  Char- 
ley. He  has  evidently  no  burst  of  terrified 
hysterics  to  dread. 

"I  hope  this  is  the  deepest  water,"  he 
says,  "  but  if  it  is  not— if  the  horses  lose 
bottom  and  are  forced  to  swim — don't  be 
frightened !  If  you  keep  your  seat,  Bonni- 
belle  will  carry  you  safely  through.  Cling  to 
her  neck  if  the  worst  comes.  Now  !  " 

Forward  again — the  horses  breasting  the 
impetuous  current,  which  nearly  sweeps  them 
off  their  feet,  gallantly  and  steadily.  Still 
higher  the  water  rises.  In  another  minute 
they  must  be  forced  to  swim,  Sylvia  thinks, 
gathering  all  her  resolution  and  courage  to 
her  aid.  The  water  is  at  this  time  nearly  on 
a  level  with  Bonnibelle's  back,  and  it  is  prob- 


*  deep  fording,'  "  says  Sylvia.  "  She'll  swim 
in  another  moment,  I  think." 

"Can  you  keep  your  seat?"  he  asks. 
"  Shall  I  come  and  hold  you  on  ?  " 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  Sylvia 
resents  this  as  an  imputation  on  her  horse- 
womanship. 

"  No,  indeed  ! "  she  answers.  "  I'm  quite 
capable  of  keeping  my  seat  without  being 
held  on." 

Two  or  three  yards  farther  of  deep  wad- 
ing, and  then  —  blessed  relief!  —  the  water 
grows  a  little  shallower.  The  horses  splash 
on  resolutely,  yet  cautiously,  pausing  on  every 
stone,  as  Svlvia  afterward  says,  to  feel  for  the 
next.  As  they  approach  the  shore  the  cur- 
rent grows  less  strong,  the  stream  more  shal- 
low. At  length  they  reach  the  bank,  ride 
out  of  the  water  and  find  themselves  safe  on 
dry  ground. 

"  Thank  God  !"  says  Charley — Who  is  not 
usually  devout — with  a  sincerity  that  cannot 
be  doubted.  "  Laurel  was  child's  -  play  to 
that !  "  he  goes  on,  flinging  himself  from  his 
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horse  and  coming  to  Sylvia's  side.  "  What 
a  heroine  you  are  ! "  he  says.  "  But  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asks,  with  that  slight, 
nervous  laugh  which  is  so  significant  of  a 
tension  removed.  "  We  have  come  through 
safely,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  another 
adventure.  Charley,  I  am  going  to  confess 
something— I  was  frightened  for  a  little  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream." 

"So  was  I  —  horribly!"  he  says.  "I 
thought  I  had  lost  the  ford,  and  that,  weighted 
with  boots  and  heavy  clothing,  I  should  have 
to  swim  with  you  to  the  bank.  Lanier  would 
have  taken  better  care  of  you." 

"  He  would  have  taken  better  care  of  him- 
self— there's  not  a  doubt  of  that"  she  an- 
swers, coolly.  "  But  you  and  I  love  danger, 
and  some  day,  perhaps,  as  the  Bible  says,  we 
shall  perish  in  it." 

"  I  hope  we  may  perish  together,  then." 


"'You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've  forded  the  river!"  she  says." 


"  What  pleasure  or  profit  would  that  be 
to  either  of  us  ?  But  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  we  are  rather  wet  ?  " 

"  Wet !  I  should  think  so."  He  touches 
her  heavy,  dripping  skirts  with  his  hand. 
"What  shall  we  do?  You  must  dry  your- 
self, or  our  adventure  may  end  by  making 
you  ill." 

"  I  must  dry  myself-^— and  so  must  you — 
or  the  others  will  know  what  we  have  done — 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  know." 

"  They  are  bound  to  know,  for  the  ferry- 
man will  tell  them  that  we  have  not  crossed 
there." 

"  But  they  need  not  be  told  how  deep  the 
ford  was,  or  what  danger  we  were  in.  I 
should  never,  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from 
Aunt  Markham  if  she  knew." 

"And  she  would  never  trust  you  with  me 
again.    You  are  right — it  is  best  to  say  as  lit- 
tle about  it  as  possible.   We  will  describe  the 
ford  as  admirable.   Now, 
I  think  I  see  a  house 
yonder  where  we  can  go 
and  dry  ourselves." 

They  ride  up  to  the 
house,  which  stands  alit- 
tle  back  from  the  road, 
with  steep,  cultivated 
hills  rising  immediately 
behind.  A  woman  is  seat- 
ed in  the  door  with  a 
spinning  -  wheel.  She 
stops  spinning  and  looks 
at  the  equestrians  as 
they  pause.  Charley  un- 
covers like  a  cavalier. 

"Good-day,  madam,'" 
he  says.  "We  have  just 
forded  the  river  below 
here  and  found  it  high 
— so  high  that  this  lady 
is  very  wet.  Will  you 
let  her  come  in  and  dry 
herself?" 

The  eyes  of  the  spin- 
ner open  wide — her  coun- 
tenance   expresses    the 
extreme  of  stolid  aston- 
'    ishment. 

"  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you've  forded 
the  river  ! "  she  says. 
"Well,  I  wonder!  Why, 
there  ain't  but  one  man 
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forded  there  for  months  past — and  he  came 
near  bavin'  his  team  drowned.  You  see  the 
river,  it's  been  awful  high  all  summer,  and 
they  say  the  ford's  dreadful  washed  out  by 
the  big  fresh  last  spring." 

Charley  and  Sylvia  look  at  each  other. 
They  feel  more  than  ever  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  keep  the  knowledge  of  their  ad- 
venture to  themselves. 

"  May  I  come  in  and  dry  my  clothes  ?  " 
the  young  lady  asks,  with  the  courtesy  which 
never  fails  to  win  courtesy  from  others.  "  I 
shall  not  be  long." 

"  To  be  sure — come  in,"  says  the  woman, 
moving  her  wheel  back.  "  Sakes  ! — but  you 
air  wet — wet  clean  to  your  waist ! "  she  ex- 
claims, as  Sylvia,  having  been  lifted  from  her 
horse,  comes  in.  "  I'll  make  up  a  fire — here, 
Matiltiy,  you  and  Jake  bring  some  wood — so 
you  kin  dry  yourself." 

Matildy  and  Jake — members  of  a  band  of 
staring,  tow-headed  children — disappear  im- 
mediately, but  Sylvia's  mind  is  more  bent  on 
escaping  detection  than  on  drying  herself. 

"  Pray  tell  me,"  she  says,  eagerly,  "  have 
a  party  from  the  springs  passed  here  on  their 
way  to  Paint  Rock — two  carriages  and  sev- 
eral people  on  horseback  ?  " 

"No,"  the  woman  answers,  shaking  her 
head.  She  has  seen  no  such  party — where- 
upon Sylvia  darts  back  to  the  door. 

"  They  have  not  passed  yet,"  she  says  to 
Charley,  "  but,  of  course,  they  will  before 
long,  and  they  will  see  the  horses  and  come 
in  and  find  us,  if  you  don't  take  care.  Put 
the  horses  out  of  sight— anywhere!  I  won't 
be  found  in  such  a  plight  as  this  ! " 

"You  kin  take  the  horses  to  the  stable 
yonder  ef  you've  a  mind  to,"  says  the  hostess, 
coming  forward.  "  I'm  sorry  none  o'  the  boys 
is  about  fur  to  help  you." 

"  Thanks — I  don't  need  any  help,"  says 
Charley ;  and,  obedient  to  orders,  he  marches 
off,  leading  the  two  horses. 

Sylvia  watches  him  with  a  smile.  Then 
she  retires  to  an  inner  room,  and,  taking  off 
her  wet  garments,  puts  on  some  coarse  but 
clean  ones  of  her  hostess,  whose  heart  is 
quite  won  by  her  bright  face  and  sweet  man- 
ners. Scarcely  has  this  been  accomplished 
and  the  dripping  clothes  hung  before  the  fire 
to  dry,  when  a  roll  of  approaching  wheels  is 
heard,  and  she  rushes  to  the  window  in  time 
to  see  the  phaeton  and  wagon  drive  past, 
laden  with  their  merry  crowd.  Next  come 


two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  then  Miss 
Hollis  and  Mr.  Lanier  appear  —  the  former 
making  an  heroic  effort  to  smile  as  she  is 
bumped  to  and  fro  in  her  seat  by  a  horse 
that  will  trot  despite  her  frantic  tugs  at  his 
rein ;  the  latter  wearing  an  air  of  the  most 
unmistakable  sulkiness. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  Miss  Norwood 
laughs  over  this  spectacle  until  tears  stand 
in  her  merry  eyes,  and  she  has  by  no  means 
recovered  her  gravity  when,  several  minutes 
later,  Mr.  Kenyon,  very  damp  about  the  low- 
er extremities,  but  insouciant  as  ever,  ap- 
pears. 

"  0  Charley  !  did  you  see  them  ?  "  she 
cries.  "  Is  your  conscience  torn  by  remorse  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  at  this  moment  Miss 
Hollis  could  drown  me,  and  Mr.  Lanier  could 
drown  you,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ?  " 

"  We  came  very  near  gratifying  them 
both,"  says  Charley.  "  Yes,  I  looked  round 
a  corner  of  the  stable  and  saw  the  cavalcade. 
Lanier  seemed  uncommonly  cheerful.  I  am 
afraid  that,  between  her  horse  and  her  escort, 
Miss  Hollis  is  hardly  enjoying  her  excur- 
sion." 

"  You  can  make  amends  for  all  by  riding 
home  with  her  —  only,  if  she  was  of  my 
mind,  she  would  not  let  you  do  so." 

"  She  will  not  be  of  your  mind,"  says 
Charley,  with  an,  air  of  resignation. 

The  duty  of  riding  home  with  Miss  Hollis 
is  in  the  future,  however,  so  he  does  not  suf- 
fer it  to  weigh  on  his  spirits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two 
•scapegraces  enjoy  the  hour  which  they  are 
forced  to  spend  in  this  manner.  There  is  a 
freedom  from  restraint,  a  flavor  of  adventure 
in  it  which  pleases  the  taste  of  both. 

"I  vote  that  we  go  somewhere  and  spend 
the  day  by  ourselves,"  says  Charley.  "  Those 
people  down  at  Paint  Rock  are  all  more  or 
less  bores." 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  say  so  !  I  shall  tell 
Alice  and  Eric." 

u  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  Alice  and  Eric. 
But  some  of  the  rest — that  puppy  Lanier,  for 
instance. — See  here,  Sylvia,  do  you  intend  to 
marry  him  ?  " 

He  breaks  off  abruptly  in  this  way — they 
are  sitting  on  the  piazza  alone  together— and 
looks  at  her  with  an  appealing  glance  in  the 
blue  eyes  she  knows  so  well.  -A  tide  of  crim- 
son comes  to  her  face. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  me  such  a 
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question,  Charley  ? "  she  demands,  indig- 
nantly. "Do  you  tliink  it  likely  that  I  'in- 
tend' to  marry  a  man  who  has  not  asked  me 
to  do  so  ?  " 

Charley  utters  a  low  whistle,  expressive 
of  intense  incredulity. 

"  That  is  beating  the  devil  about  the 
bush,"  he  says.  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  Lanier  means,  and  what  he  hopes.  As 
for  me,  I've  never  made  any  secret  of  what  I 
feel  for  you.  I  don't  pretend  that  it  gives 
me  any  claim  on  you ;  I'm  perfectly  aware 
that  you  don't  care  two  pins  for  me;  but 
still,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  comradeship, 
you  might  let  me  know  whether  you  contem- 
plate becoming  Mrs.  Lanier." 

The  color  still  remains  on  her  face.  She 
looks  down,  and  beats  nervously  on  the  side 
of  her  foot  with  her  riding-whip. 

"  Honestly,  I  don't  know,"  she  says,  "  but 
— I — don't — think — I — do.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell,  however.  The  world  and  the  devil 
may  prove  too  strong  for  me.  One  thing  is 
certain — I  don't  encourage  him.  You  see 
for  yourself  that  I  snub  him  constantly." 

"  Your  clothes  are  dry,  miss,  if  you  want 
to  put  'em  on,"  says  a  voice  behind. 

The  dry  clothes  having  been  assumed  and 
the  horses  brought  out,  they  set  forth  with 
renewed  spirit  in  search  of  their  party.  The 
day  has  advanced  considerably  toward  its 
zenith,  but  heat  in  this  altitude  is  rarely  op- 
pressive. Moreover,  the  road  is  very  shaded 
— the  same  turnpike  along  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er, overhung  by  hills  and  cliffs,  with  which 
they  have  become  familiar — and  their  rapid 
motion  creates  a  breeze.  One  fair,  wild 
scene  succeeds  another,  like  enchantment. 
Here  and  there  the  winding  river  grows  still 
and  glassy  as  a  mountain-lake,  sweeping  soft- 
ly by  banks  that  are  shadowed  by  drooping 
trees  and  draped  with  graceful  vines.  Again 
it  breaks  into  tumult  once  more,  though  not 
such  tumult  as  that  above  the  Springs,  or 
flows  in  eddying  ripjples  around  the  greenest 
of  green  islands.  Presently  the  road  passes 
beneath  a  magnificent  cliff,  the  surface  of 
which  is  broken  into  irregular  escarpments 
like  layers  of  stone,  and  Charley  says: 

"Here  is  the  Paint  Rock.  Notice  the 
streaks  of  color  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Is  it  not  singular  that  anybody  could  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  fancy  that  this,  which  plainly 
is  part  of  the  composition  of  the  rock,  was 
laid  on  by  human  hands  ?  " 


"  Does  anybody  really  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  great  many  people  think  that  the 
Indians  painted  it — at  least  they  say  so.  The 
mingling  of  colors  is  certainly  peculiar,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"Very  peculiar  and  very  beautiful.  I 
wish  you  were  a  geologist,  that  you  might  tell 
me  what  gives  that  deep-red  tint.  Hark  ! 
what  is  that  ?" 

It  is  a  shout,  apparently  from  the  clouds. 

"  Halloa ! "  says  a  voice  from  above. 
"  Here  we  are  !  " 

Charley  looks  up  and  waves  his  hat  by 
way  of  reply.  Sylvia  also  glances  up.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above,  a  group  of  fig- 
ures stand,  outlined  like  silhouettes  against 
the  blue  sky.  Riding  a  little  farther,  they 
find  the  carriages  and  horses  in  the  shade 
by  the  river-bank,  with  Harrison  reclining 
comfortably  on  the  seat  of  the  wagon.  See- 
ing the  riders  approach,  he  lifts  himself  and 
descends  to  the  ground. 

"  Mass  Eric  and  all  of  'em's  been  wonder- 
in'  what's  come  of  you,  Mass  Charley,"  he 
says,  taking  Cecil,  as  Charley  springs  down. 
"  They  told  me  to  tell  you  they'se  up  on  the 
rock." 

"  So  I  see,"  says  Charley. — "  Now,  Sylvia, 
pin  up  your  habit  well,  for  we  have  some 
steep  climbing  to  do." 

"Here?"  asks  Sylvia,  looking  a  little 
aghast  at  the  face  of  the  great  rock  which 
towers  over  them. 

"  No,  this  way,"  he  answers,  passing 
round  the  corner  of  the  cliff,  to  the  side 
where  Paint  Creek  comes  down  to  the  French 
«Broad,  reflecting  in  its  clear  water  the  varied 
tints  of  the  ledges  of  rock  that  rise  over  it. 

A  winding  path — and  a  very  steep  one — 
leads  from  here  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
When,  breathless  and  exhausted,  the  two 
truants  appear  on  top,  they  are  received  with 
a  storm  of  greetings  and  inquiries : 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  been?" — 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " — "  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  " — "  How  is  it 
that  they  told  us  at  the  ferry  you  had  not 
crossed  the  river?  " — "  How  did  you  get  be- 
hind us  when  you  started  in  front  ?  " 

These  and  many  like  inquiries  are  asked 
all  at  once.  Sylvia  lifts  her  hands  with  an 
air  of  appeal.  "  Spare  us,  good  people,"  she 
says.  "  Just  now  we  have  no  breath  to  tell 
you  anything.  Will  somebody  lend  me  a  fan?" 

"  I  have  been  seriously  uneasy  about  you," 
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says  Eric  to  Charley.  "  Not  hearing  of  you 
at  the  ferry,  I  was  afrajd  you  had  attempted 
to  ford  the  river  where  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the  ferry- 
man says  the  ford  is  dangerous  now." 

"  We  can  testify  that  he  is  mistaken,"  says 
Charley,  with  the  most  admirable  nonchalance. 
"We  did  cross  at  the  ford,  and  here  we  are 
in  safety." 

"  Crossed  at  the  ford  ! "  repeats  a  horrified 
chorus.    "  Good  Heavens, 
what  a  risk  !  " 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 
asks  Eric,  suspiciously. 
"  If  you  crossed  at  the 
ford  you  ought  to  have 
been  ahead  of  us,  and  here 
you  are  an  hour  behind." 
"We  spent  that  time 
eating  muscadines  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  It  does 
not  answer  to  hurry  one's 
self  on  an  excursion  of 
this  kind." 

"  No,  it  seems  not," 
says  Eric,  dryly. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lanier 
and  Miss  Hollis  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 
Sylvia  glances  round,  and 
presently  sees  them  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  rock. 
u  We  must  go  and  make 
amends  for  our  rudeness," 
she  says  to  Charley. 
"  They  have  really  cause 
to  be  offended." 

Neither  of  them  proves 
implacable,  and  harmony 
is  soon  restored,  only  Mr. 
Lunier  grows  pale  when 
he  hears  that  Sylvia  has 
added  to  her  list  of  ad- 
ventures the  feat  of  having 
forded  the  "  racing  river." 

"  If  I  had  been  with  you,  I  should  never 
have  suffered  you  to  run  such  a  risk,"  he 
says. 

"  So  I  told  Charley,"  answers  the  young 
lady,  demurely. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Paint  Rock, 
without  being  grand  or  extensive,  is  very 
beautiful,  especially  on  one  of  the  summer 
days,  when  white,  billowy  clouds  lazily  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  sun.  It  is  exactly 


such  a  day  when  we  stand  on  the  breezy 
height,  and  see  the  French  Broad  with  its 
fairy  islets,  far  below.  Chains  of  hills  melt 
softly  into  each  other  in  every  direction,  for 
our  elevation  enables  us  to  overlook  those 
walls  of  green  which,  from  the  level  of  the 
river,  bound  the  gorge,  and  blue  peaks  stand 
outlined  against  the  sky.  Over  all  the  wide 
panorama  shifting  shadows  fall  with  charming 
effect,  and  the  variety  of  tints  baffles  analy- 


The  Cliffs. 

sis  or  description.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  that 
great  range  of  mountains,  known  at  differ- 
ent points  as  the  Srnoky,  the  Unaka,  and  the 
Roan,  which  divides  North  Carolina  from  her 
daughter  Tennessee;  and,  wherever  we  turn, 
some  scene  of  striking  beauty  arrests  the  at- 
tention. Half  a  mile  farther  down  the  river 
are  the  Chimneys— rocks  in  formation  very 
like  the  one  on  which  we  stand,  broken  by 
some  caprice  of  Nature  into  isolated,  china- 
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ney-like  shapes ;  but  the  road  to  them  has 
been  washed  away  by  the  turbulent  river, 
and  never  replaced.  Hence  they  are  almost 
inaccessible.  A  portion  of  our  party  go  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  report  that  by  stand- 
ing on  some  tilting  stones  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  craning  their  necks  around  a  cliff- 
like  projection,  they  are  only  able  to  obtain 
a  partial  and  unsatisfactory  view.  Those 
who  remain  behind,  therefore,  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  wisdom.  Certainly  to 
sit  on  the  summit  of  the  great  rock  under 
the  shade  of  the  pines  that  grow  here  and 
there,  with  the  boundless,  sapphire  sky  above 
and  the  lovely,  outspread  world  below,  is  a 
pleasure  that  must  be  put  in  the  list  of  those 
which  are  as  great  in  memory  as  in  reality. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

'*  It  seemed  gome  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 
So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  gray 
Hung  o'er  the  torrent's  way." 

"  I  THINK,"  says  Sylvia,  deliberately,  "that 
I  should  like  to  climb  that  height." 

She  points  as  she  speaks,  and  we  all  look 
round.  Immediately  behind  the  Paint  Rock, 
on  which  we  are  gathered,  stands  an  abrupt 
and  rugged  mountain,  towering  several  hun- 
dred feet  higher,  and  showing  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous'side. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  will  propose  to  do 
next?"  I  say.  "Who  do  you  fancy  will  risk 
his  neck  by  climbing  that  mountain  with 
you?" 

"  The  view  from  there  must  be  very  fine," 
she  remarks,  "  a  great  deal  finer  than  this — 
which  I  don't  consider  at  all  remarkable. — Mr. 
Lanier  " — she  turns  with  her  sweetest  smile 
to  that  gentleman — "  will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Lanier  hesitates.  Pity  him,  all  pru- 
dent people  who  dislike  unnecessary  exertion 
and  avoid  useless  risks  !  He  is  comfortably 
seated  under  a  pine-tree,  fanning  the  young 
lady  who  proposes  this  feat,  and,  being  as 
averse  to  it  as  a  man  could  be,  he  looks  at 
the  mountain  in  troubled  silence  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  he  says : 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  you  are  propos- 
ing. It  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  ascend 
that  hill.  There  is  no  path,  and  the  side  is 
terribly  steep — it  would  be  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt such  a  thing." 


"  Dangerous  !  "  Her  lip  curls.  "  Every 
thing  is  dangerous,  except  walking  on  level 
ground — and  even  then  one  might  fall  in  the 
river.  I  know  I  can  climb  up  there — and  I 
mean  to  do  it!" 

"Bravo,  Miss  Norwood!"  cries  an  unex- 
pected voice — the  voice  of  a  gay  young  wid- 
ow, who  has  been  devoting  her  fascinations 
to  Eric.  "  If  you  succeed,  I'll  follow  you." 

"  Had  you  not  better  come  with  me,  Mrs. 
Cardigan  ?  "  says  Sylvia.  "  Perhaps,  after  we 
have  made  the  ascent,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
may  feel  it  safe  to  follow." 

"  More  likely  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
below  and  gather  up  your  fragments,"  says 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  composedly. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  will  go  with  you,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  It  is  very  stupid  to  do  no 
more  than  hundreds  of  other  people  have 
done." 

"  That  sentiment  has  been  the  cause  of 
more  foolish  risks  than  could  be  reckoned," 
says  Eric,  "  but,  if  you  are  in  earnest  about 
climbing  the  hill — and  are  not  afraid  of  a 
sunstroke — I'll  take  you  up." 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  gra- 
ciously. "  People  never  have  sunstrokes  in 
the  mountains,  I  believe. — Well,  Miss  Nor- 
wood, are  you  ready  ?  " 

Yes,  Sylvia  says  she  is  ready,  and  she 
rises  without  a  glance  at  her  companion. 
But  that  unhappy  man  rises  also,  with  an 
heroic  attempt  to  look  cheerful. 

"  I  haven't  an  idea  that  you  can  reach  the 
top — and  I'm  sure  you'll  be  sorry  that  you 
made  the  attempt,"  he  says  ;  "  but  of  course 
I'll  do  my  best  to  take  you  up." 

"Pray  don't  come  on  my  account,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  I  need  very  little  assistance  in 
climbing." 

This  is  not  very  gracious  encouragement 
to  overheat  himself  in  the  most  unpleasant 
manner,  besides  risking  his  neck;  but  Mr. 
Lanier  feels  that  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle, 
and  he  will  not  recede.  . 

"  Lead  the  way,  Markham,"  he  says.  "  Tou 
understand  this  business  of  scrambling  over 
rocks  and  swinging  to  bushes  better  than  I 
do." 

"  Eric  shall  not  lead  the  way !  "  cries 
Sylvia,  springing  forward.  "  I  made  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  insist  upon  going  first." 

Poor  Mr.  Lanier !     It  is  impossible  not  to 

laugh  at  the  glance  with  which  he  regards 

|  the  height  before  him  as  he  follows  the  young 
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lady,  who — with  her  riding-skirt  looped  to 
her  ankles — takes  her  way  along  the  neck  of 
land  which  connects  the  rock  with  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  How  much  energy  Miss  Norwood  has ! " 
says  Miss  Hollis,  with  a  little  shudder.  "'I 
do  not  think  I  should  like  to  be  her  escort — 
on  a  mountain." 

"  She  certainly  puts  Lanier  through  a, 
course  of  exercise  which  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  undertake  of  himself,"  says  a  sym- 
pathetic gentleman.  "  I'm  sorry  for  the  fel- 
low, an<J  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  broke 
his  neck  and  her  own  too." 

"  There's  not  the  least  danger  of  her 
breaking  her  own  neck,"  puts  in  Charley's 
quiet  voice.  "  She  climbs  like  a  deer,  and 
her  head  is  as  cool  as — as  an  iceberg.  But 
I  wouldn't  insure  Lanier's  neck,"  the  speak- 
er ends,  calmly. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  slow  and 
very  difficult  Sylvia  was  correct  in  saying 
that  she  requires  little  assistance — which  is 
fortunate,  since  it  is  evidently  quite  as  much 
as  her  escort  can  do  to  assist  himself.  She 


"  Once  we  see  Sylvia  mounted  on  a  large  rock,  waving 
her  handkerchief." 

leads  the  way,  grasping  the  bushes  with  one 
hand,  and  planting  her  alpenstock  with  the 
other.     Eric  and  Mrs.  Cardigan  take  a  slight- 
5 


ly  different  route,  and  the  two  couples  keep 
tolerably  well  abreast  of  each  other.  Now 
and  then  they  pause  to  rest,  and  once  we  see 
Sylvia  mounted  on  a  large  rock,  waving  her 
handkerchief  to  us  in  an  ecstatic  manner, 
while  Mr.  Lanier  leans  exhausted  against  it. 

"What  hot  work  it  must  be!"  say  the 
lookers-on. 

"  I  am  as  devoted  to  Nature  as  anybody," 
remarks  Miss  Hollis,  "  but  I  must  say  that  I 
think  such  an  exertion  as  this  foolish — don't 
you,  Mr.  Kenyon  ?  " 

"  I  am  opposed  on  principle  to  all  unne- 
cessary exertion,"  answers  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  and 
just  now  I  am  so  well  satisfied  to  be  un- 
der this  tree — with  you — that  the  finest  view 
in  the  world  could  not  tempt  me  away." 

As  the  adventurous  climbers  mount  high- 
er and  yet  higher,  it  makes  one  giddy  to  look 
at  them,  hanging  by  such  precarious  foothold 
on  the  precipitous  height.  Several  times  we 
prophesy  that  they  will  be  forced  to  return 
without  gaining  the  summit,  but  they  go  on 
undauntedly,  sending  showers  of  loose  stones 
down  the  mountain  at  every  step.  Occasion- 
ally we  lose  sight  of  them  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes,  but  again  they  are  in  full  view, 
and  we  can  see  them,  for  they  have  joined 
forces,  dragging  each  other  up  some  particu- 
larly steep  ascent.  At  last,  a  faint,  pro- 
longed shout  tells  us  that  they  have  reached 
the  top,  and  we  recognize  Mrs.  Cardigan  in 
the  figure  that  waves  a  handkerchief  on  an 
alpenstock  exultantly. 

"  The  question  now  is,  how  long  will  they 
stay  there  ?  "  says  a  member  of  the  party, 
who  is  anxious  for  his  dinner. 

They  remain  for  what  seems  to  us  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  not  until  most  of  the  gentle- 
men have  made  themselves  hoarse  by  shouts 
that  are  probably  not  heard,  and  certainly 
not  answered,  that  they  begin  the  descent. 
This  is  almost  as  difficult  as  the  ascent,  and 
it  is  still  some  time  before  they  appear  on 
the  rock,  with  faces  flushed  scarlet,  dresses 
torn,  and  an  utter  insolvency  in  the  matter 
of  breath.  Sylvia  speaks  first. 

"Look  at  my  gloves!"  she  says,  extend- 
ing her  hands. 

We  look,  and  appreciate  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  The 
gloves  are  dog-skin  gauntlets,  and  the  entire 
palms  are  peeled  off  white. 

"  You  should  keep  those  in  remembrance 
of  the  Paint  Rock  Mountain,"  says  some  one. 
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"  She  has  plenty  of  mementos,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier.  ''  Look  here  !  " 

We  look  and  laugh.  He  is  very  much  of 
a  dandy  in  the  matter  of  dress,  this  hapless 
gentleman,  and  to  see  all  his  coat-pockets 


Look  at  my  gloves  ! 


bulging  with  stones,  and  crammed  with  ferns 
and  mosses,  is  a  sight  which  might  move  the 
gravest  to  mirth,  and  the  most  insensible  to 
compassion. 

"  She  wanted  to  fill  my  hat,  too,"  he  says, 
"  but  I  humbly  submitted  that  I  had  no  way 
to  carry  it  except  on  my  head,  and  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  ha.ve  had  several 
pounds  of  stones  and  moss  in  it." 

"  Not  to  such  an  enthusiast  as  yourself,  I 
should  think,"  remarks  one  of  the  amused 
by-standers. 

Eric  on  his  part  is  laden  with  a  fragment 
of  rock  so  large  that  no  pocket  which  was 


ever  made  would  contain  it,  and  how  he  has 
managed  to  bring  it  down  the  mountain — 
not  to  speak  of  bringing  Mrs.  Cardigan  also 
— we  are  unable  to  imagine. 

"He  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  about 
it,"  says  that  lady; 
"  but,  if  an  emergency 
had  arisen,  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  let  me 
go  and  kept  the  rock." 

"  I  should  have  been 
more  excusable  in  such 
a  case  than  you  think," 
he  answers.  "  I  have 
several  specimens  of  the 
Paint  Rock,  but  none  so 
perfect  as  this.  Look  at 
the  streaks  of  color  on  it 
— why,  it  is  admirable!" 
"  And  unique,  I  sup- 
pose ;  while  women  are 
easy  enough  to  find,"  she 
says,  laughing. — "But  I 
hope  nobody  thinks  me 
in  earnest,"  she  goes  on, 
turning  to  the  others. 
"Mr.  Markham  is  the 
most  capable  and  care- 
ful escort,  and  when  he 
needed  both  hands  to  as- 
sist me  he  laid  his  speci- 
men tenderly  down,  and 
then  went  back  for  it." 

"  But  what  did  you 
see  to  repay  you  for  all 
this  ?  "  we  ask. 

"See!"  replied  Syl- 
via ;  "  why,  twenty  times 
at  least  as  much  as  you 
see  here.     Hundreds  of 
mountains  in  that  direc- 
tion "  —  a   sweeping   motion   toward   North 
Carolina — "and  the  whole  State  of  Tennes- 
see as  far  as  the  Cumberland  Mountains. — 
Didn't  we,  Eric  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  the  whole  State,"  says  Eric, 
"but  the  Cumberland  Mountains  certainly. 
We  were  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the 
view  was  very  fine." 

Soon  after  this — the  day  having  consid- 
erably passed  its  meridian  —  we  scramble 
down  the  steep  path  at  the  side  of  the  rock, 
and  take  our  way  to  the  carriages.  Standing 
there  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  that 
fringe  the  river,  we  look  up  at  the  great  cliff, 
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and  are  struck  afresh  by  its  majesty.  Its 
rugged  escarpments  stand  out  boldly,  for  no 
shrub  grows  on  the  broken  and  irregular  face 
of  the  precipice. 

When  we  are  about  to  start,  Eric  says : 

"  By-the-by,  Charley,  since  you  found  the 
ford  so  good,  we  might  as  well  cross  there, 
instead  of  undergoing  the  delay  of  the  ferry." 

A  quick  glance  passes  between  Charley 
and  Sylvia  —  a  glance  compounded  equally 
of  amusement  and  consternation — then  the 
former  answers,  coolly : 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  do  so.  The 
ford  is — well,  rather  deep.  We  crossed  there, 
but  we  decided  to  try  the  ferry-boat  on  our 
return." 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Eric.  He  makes  no  further 
remark  until  we  are  in  the  carriage  ;  then  he 
says:  "  I  knew  all  the  time  that  scamp  was 
telling  what  was  not  true  when  he  said  the 
ford  was  safe.  It  is  certainly  dangerous,  and 
he  carried  Sylvia  through  it." 

"  How  rash  !  "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  And 
Mr.  Kenyon  is  the  last  person  I  should  sus- 
pect of  rashness." 

"  Charley  is  an  impostor,"  says  Eric. 
"  When  he  throws  off  his  indolence — which 
is  half  affectation — he  is  not  only  energetic, 
but  daring  to  recklessness." 

"  And  Sylvia  is  as  rash  as  he  is,"  I  say. 
"  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  to- 
gether." 

44  Sometimes  they  don't  ask  permission 
— this  morning,  for  instance,  they  did  not," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  with  a  laugh. 

We  reach  the  Springs  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner,  and  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  morning  by  an  afternoon  siesta 
of  unusual  length.  It  is  nearly  sunset  when 
we  gather  on  the  lawn  near  the  river-bank. 
All  the  tide  of  watering  place  life  is  astir. 
People  are  sitting  or  walking  under  the  shade 
of  the  large  trees  ;  across  a  stretch  of  green- 
sward stands  the  hotel  with  a  tide  of  well- 
dressed  humanity  flowing  up  and  down  its 
long  piazzas  ;  over  the  river  the  last  rays  of 
sunlight  are  shining  on  the  crests  of  the  hills 
at  the  base  of  which  the  stream  flows. 

We  are  idly  enjoying  this  picture,  and 
Aunt  Markharn  is  telling  the  latest  items  of 
gossip  afloat  during  the  day,  when  Mrs.  Car- 
digan comes  up.  She  is  very  handsome,  this 
fast  young  widow — a  brunette  of  the  richest 
type,  with  a  degree  of  style  that  would  mark 
even  a  plain  woman. 


"  Who  will  walk  to  Lover's  Leap  to  see 
the  sunset  ?  "  she  asks.  "  Surely  you  are  not 
all  exhausted  by  our  Paint  Rock  expedition  ? 
— Miss  Norwood,  I  find  that  by  climbing  that 
mountain  we  have  enrolled  ourselves  on  the 
list  of  heroines — did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Reputation  must  be  easily  made  in  this 
part  of  the  world,"  says  Sylvia,  laughing. 

The  stroll  to  Lover's  Leap  is  a  short  one, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  cliff  comparatively  easy. 
We  soon  find  ourselves  on  top,  with  the  nar- 
row road  winding  like  a  thread  below,  and 
the  turbulent  river  chafing  over  its  rocks. 

"  If  I  were  one  of  the  class  of  lovers  who 
make  leaps,"  says  Charley,  meditatively,  "I 
should  prefer  this  place  for  the  purpose  to 
any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  sev- 
eral advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
height  is  good  ;  in  the  second  place,  one  could 
spring  without  difficulty  into  the  water." 

"  And  then  swim  out,  if  one  liked,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  laughing.  "  But  you  are  right 
— it  is  the  best  Lover's  Leap  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  I  think  we  have  the  best  view  of  the 
Springs  from  here." 

It  is  a  very  good  view,  indeed.  We  over- 
look the  green  valley,  with  the  hotel  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  beautiful  stretch  of  vary- 
ing landscape  behind.  Blue,  wooded  hills  in- 
close  it  like  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  we  see  beyond  still  bluer  heights,  with 
the  pomp  of  the  sunset-sky  spread  above.  It 
is  a  pomp  which  is  dazzling  in  its  glory.  Fan- 
tastically-shaped clouds  of  crimson  and  rose 
color  are  shot  with  luminous  splendor,  and 
their  edges  are  gilded  with  a  radiance  at 
which  we  can  scarcely  look. 

"  What  royal  magnificence  !  "  says  Syl- 
via. "  Sometimes  the  sun  dies  like  a  sover- 
eign." 

"Rather  too  much  magnificence  !"  says 
Eric.  "  At  least  there  are  too  many  clouds  ; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  bad  weather  again." 

"That  will  be  a  pity,"  I  observe,  "  since 
Aunt  Markham  has  consented  to  start  back 
to  Asheville  to-morrow." 

"What!"  cries  Mrs.  Cardigan,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  sincere  dismay,  "are 
you  going  to  leave  the  Springs?  Oh,  how 
sorry  I  am  !  I  hoped  we  should  climb  a  great 
many  more  mountains  together. —  0  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  !  how  can  you  be  so  faithless  ?  You 
know  you  promised  to  take  me  up  this  moun. 
tain" — and  she  points  to  the  one  behind  the 
cliff  on  which  we  are  seated. 
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"  I  am  at  your  service,"  says  Eric.  "  Shall 
we  climb  it  now  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  is  nonsense ;  how  can 
we  climb  it  with  the  sun  gone  and  twilight 
about  to  fall  ?  But,  if  you  leave  to-morrow, 
I  shall  consider  that  you  have  broken  your 
plighted  faith,  and  perhaps  I  shall  throw  my- 
self from  this  rock  like  the  ubiquitous  In- 
dian  maiden  who  was  afflicted  with  suicidal 
mania  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago." 

"  In  that  case  we  can't  think  of  leaving 
you  behind,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Why  should  you 
not  come  with  us  ?  The  gorge  of  the  French 
Broad  from  this  point  to  Asheville  is  a  great 
deal  better  worth  seeing  than  any  thing  you 
can  find  here." 

"  It  would  be  a  good  idea,"  Mrs.  Cardigan 
answers.  "  If  I  return  by  Wolf  Creek — as  I 
came — I  shall  fail  to  see  the  finest  scenery  on 
the  river — shall  I  not  ?  " 

"  You  will  have  seen  none  at  all,"  says 
Eric.  "  The  grandeur  of  the  gorge  is  all 
above  here." 

"  Then  I  must  see  it !  "  she  says.  "  I  have 
only  waited  for  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  find  a  better  one 
than  this." 

So  the  matter  seems  to  be  settled.  I  sug- 
gest aside  to  Charley  that  he  had  better  in- 
vite Miss  Hollis  to  join  our  party  also ;  but 
he  does  not  receive  the  idea  with  favor. 

"  I  think  we  are  best  as  we  are,"  he  says. 
"  I  would  rather  vote  for  decreasing  than  in- 
creasing our  number." 

We  linger  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  until 
the  sunset-tints  have  melted  into  dusk  and 
the  clouds  have  lost  their  splendor.  Even 
then  it  is  hard  to  turn  and  go — not  knowing 
when  we  shall  look  on  so  fair  a  scene  again. 
The  great  hills  stand  around,  wrapped  in  their 
everlasting  silence  ;  the  river  surges  along  its 
stormy  way  below ;  soft  evening  shadows 
have  fallen  over  the  valley  ;  purple  shades  are 
gathering  on  all  the  mountain-sides  ;  a  faint 
yet  lovely  glow  of  color  still  lingers  in  the 
west ;  the  air  is  delicious  in  its  freshness. 

"  Why  cannot  one  grasp  such  hours  as 
this,  and  make  them  last  ?  "  says  Sylvia,  with 
a  sigh. 

"Here  comes  the  Asheville  stage,"  says 
Mr.  Lanier,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

Mrs.  Cardigan  looks  over  also,  and  drops 
n  flower  on  the  head  of  an  outside  passenger, 
who  glances  up  with  a  start. 


"Heavens!  how  ugly  he  is  I"  she  says. 
"  If  he  were  young  and  handsome,  now,  what 
an  opening  for  a  romance  I" 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  be  young  and  hand- 
some if  possible,"  says  Charley  ;  "  but  I  beg 
to  observe  that  ugly  men  are  by  no  means 
insensible  to  openings  for  romance.  I  belong 
to  that  class  myself,  so  I  know  whereof  I 
speak." 

"  Charley,  such  remarks  are  never  in  good 
taste,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Don't  try  to  extort 
compliments,  but  help  me  down  this  cliff." 

"  I  thought  you  never  required  help  in 
climbing,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  watching  with 
some  jealousy  the  hands  which  surrender 
themselves  to  Charley. 

"  This  is  not  climbing — it  is  descending," 
replies  the  young  lady,  coolly,  "  and  I  don't 
want  to  fall.  It  is  much  easier  to  mount  than 
to  go  down." 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lanier  is  alto- 
gether convinced  by  this  positive  statement 
— or  perhaps  he  remembers  how  often  his 
assistance  was  declined  during  the  descent 
of  the  morning.  At  all  events,  be  walks  by 
my  side  as  we  return  to  the  hotel — a  fact 
which  does  not  seem  to  damp  Sylvia's  spirits, 
for  we  hear  her  voice  chatting  gayly  to  Char- 
ley as  they  stroll  in  front. 

The  next  morning  we  prepare  to  leave  the 
Springs,  but,  despite  the  conversation  on 
Lover's  Leap  the  evening  before,  most  of  us 
are  surprised  when  Mrs.  Cardigan  appears  in 
traveling-dress,  and  announces  that  she  has 
taken  a  seat  in  the  stage. 

"  I  only  regret  that  I  shall  be  separated 
from  you  all,"  she  says,  "  and  that  I  can't 
go  on  the  top  of  the  coach.  One  can  see  so 
little  inside — but  one  does  not  like  to  mount 
on  the  top  without  a  gentleman." 

At  this  we  all  look  at  Eric,  who,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  does  what  is  expected 
of  him  with  tolerable  grace. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  he  says,  "  I  will 
take  a  seat  with  you  on  the  top  of  the  coach. 
You  can  see  nothing  at  all  inside,  and  you 
need  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  river 
to  point  out  the  noted  places  to  you." 

"Oh,  how  delightful  that  would  be!" 
cries  Mrs.  Cardigan,  rapturously.  tl  But  I 
cannot  be  selfish  enough  to  consent  to  such 
a  thing!  You  must  not  leave  your  charming 
carriage  to  mount  on  that  jolting  stage — 
don't  tempt  me,  please !  Good-by." 

She  waves  her  hand  and  turns  away.    Eric 
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shrugs  his  shoulders  slightly  and  follows. 
There  is  a  moment  or  two  of  laughing  dis- 
pute at  the  door  of  the  coach,  then  she  suf- 
fers herself  to  be  elevated  to  the  deck-seat,* 
and  he  follows. 

"Please  don't  blame  me,.  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  !  "  she  cries.  "  He  will  go  ! " 

"  Don't  drive  the  horses  hard,  John," 
says  Eric.  "Take  the  day  leisurely.  We 
will  stop  at  Alexander's." 

With  this  the  coach  drives  off — Mrs. 
Cardigan's  blue  veil  fluttering  like  a  pennou 
of  victory  in  the  breeze,  while  Eric  holds  an 
umbrella  over  her.  We  all  laugh  at  the  sight. 
It  is  something  altogether  novel  to  see  Eric 
playing  the  part  of  cavalier. 

"  What  a  taking  way  some  women — wid- 
ows, especially — have  !  "  says  Charley.  "  If 
Eric  is  not  taken  for  good  by  the  time  he 
reaches  Alexander's,  it  will  not  be  the  lady's 
fault." 

The  stage  has  been  gone  probably  an 
hour  when  we  start.  Though  it  is  not  much 
later  than  nine  o'clock,  the  heat  is  already 
sultry,  and  there  are  clouds  on  the  mountains 
which  betoken  rain.  We  agree  that  there 
will  probably  be  a  storm  later  in  the  day, 
but  we  enjoy  the  sunshine  while  it  lasts.  At 
Mountain  Island  Sylvia  insists  on  halting ; 
and  we  go  out  as  far  as  possible  on  the  ledge 
of  rock  over  which  the  current  pours  in  foam- 
ing rapids.  Standing  here,  we  look  up  at 
the  island,  which  rises  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
above  us — a  bold  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
raging  stream. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  there,"  says  Sylvia, 
wistfully.  But,  with  the  best  intentions, 
neither  of  her  attendants  can  devise  any 
means  of  transporting  her  over  the  whirling 
fall  which  intervenes  between  our  stand- 
point and  the  island. 

"  If  one  had  a  boat,  one  could  cross  at 
the  lower  end  and  mount  to  the  headland," 
says  Mr.  Lanier. 

This  suggestion  is  not  of  much  value, 
however,  since  we  have  no  boat,  so  we  are 
forced  to  content  ourselves  with  gazing.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  a  growth 
of  ferns,  which  literally  carpet  it,  but  the 
trees  have  been  burned,  and  now  stand  black 
and  bare,  disfiguring  the  beautiful  picture. 

"What  odious  barbarian  was  guilty  of 
that  outrage  ?  "  asks  Sylvia,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignant scorn. 

"  Some  hunting  barbarian,  I  believe,"  an- 


swers Charley.  "I  have  been  told  that  the 
trees  were  burned  because  the  deer,  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  would  swim  the 
river  and  take  refuge  there." 

"  Oh,  the  wretches ! "  says  Sylvia — which 
complimentary  epithet  is  evidently  not  meant 
to  apply  either  to  the  deer  or  the  dogs. 

Presently  John  appears  on  the  bank, 
charged  with  a  message:  "Mistis  say  you 
better  come  on,  Mass  Charley — she  wants  to 
git  over  Laurel  'fore  the  rain  comes  up." 

"A  fig  for  the  rain  !"  says  Charley — but 
we  turn  reluctantly  from  the  stormy  rapids, 
the  towering  island,  the  whole  wild,  lovely 
scene,  and  continue  our  journey.  The  rain 
does  not  come  up  before  we  reach  Laurel, 
and  that  river  is  found  to  be  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state.  Aunt  Markham  stops  at  Wash's 
cabin  and  makes  solicitous  inquiries. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safer  if  I 
crossed  in  the  canoe  ?  "  she  asks. 

Wash  grins  a  little. 

"  I'm  willin'  to  take  you  over  ef  you  like, 
ma'am,"  he  answers,  "  but  the  river's  down 
low  enough  for  iordin'  now." 

"  Go  on,  then,  John,"  she  says,  tremu- 
lously. 

At  all  times  Laurel  is  deep  fording ;  and 
the  current  is  very  swift  and  strong,  but  we 
accomplish  the  passage  safely — John  being 
the  best  of  drivers,  and  the  horses  true  as 
steel. 

"  Good-by  to  Laurel !  "  says  Sylvia,  as 
she  rides  out  of  the  clear  water  on  the  far- 
ther side.  "I  shall  never,  never  forget 
it." 

"  I  sha'n't  nuther,"  says  John,  "  fur  it's 
the  only  place  I  ever  beard  of  takin'  a  car- 
riage to  pieces  and  carryin'  it  over  on  a 
canoe," 

We  have  not  left  this  famous  stream — and 
Laurel  has  fame  of  more  kinds  than  one — 
half  a  mile  behind,  when  the  expected  rain 
comes— a  white,  hard  shower,  which  all  in  a 
second,  as  it  were,  sweeps  Over  the  mountains 
and  pours  upon  us. 

"  Of  course  it  begins  again  as  soon  as 
we  start,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  who  plainly 
thinks  that  there  is  strong  evidence  of  malice 
prepense  on  the  part  of  the  clouds. 

We  draw  on  our  water-proofs,  raise  the 
carriage-top,  and  resign  ourselves  to  our  fate. 
The  masculine  portion  of  the  party  put  on 
their  overcoats  and  pull  down  their  hats. 

"  Greatest  country  for  rain  ever  I  see  I  " 
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says  John,  as  we  plod  along  the  narrow 
road,  hemmed  by  towering  cliffs  and  turbu- 
lent river,  with  the  rain  pouring  in  a  white 
sheet  far  as  our  vision  extends. 

Before  long  the  violence  of  the  storm 
abates,  the  clouds  pass  as  quickly  as  they 
came,  the  sun  breaks  forth  —  Nature  is 
drenched,  but  how  beautiful !  Rocks,  trees, 
ferns,  and  mosses  —  all  are  dripping  with 
moisture  which  the  sunlight  turns  to  dia- 
monds. We  throw  off  our  wraps  and  put 
back  the  top,  careless  that  the  drooping 
boughs  under  which  we  pass  rain  down  ab- 
solute showers  upon  us  as  the  breeze  stirs 
them.  We  wind  around  a  rocky  curve,  and 
a  magnificent  river-view  is  before  us — the 
stream  plunging  and  whirling  against  the 
bowlders  that  bar  its  way,  and  tossing  in 
white-capped  waves  over  the  ledges,  the  great 
overshadowing  hills  wearing  a  faint-blue  tint 
as  the  vista  recedes,  and  mists  like  white 
smoke  rising  from  the  gorges.  The  rain 
has  swollen  all  the  short  mountain-streams, 
which  come  leaping  down  the  hill-sides  in 
white  cascades.  One  narrow  creek,  into 


A  Wet  Ford. 


which  we  plunge  without  due  consideration, 
is  so  high  that  the  water  runs  into  the  car- 
riage, wetting  our  feet  and  invading  our 


lunch-basket.  Aunt  Markham's  face  as  she 
sits  with  her  feet  elevated  on  the  front  seat, 
while  the  horses  struggle  through  the  turbid 
torrent — which  three  or  four  feet  lower  pours 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  into  the  river — is  a 
study  of  mingled  expressions.  "  0  John, 
how  frightful ! "  she  says,  when  we  have 
gained  the  steep  bank  and  are  safe. 

"  Yes'm  —  it  was  a  considerable  resk," 
says  John.  "  If  these  horses  wasn't  the  gam- 
est  I  ever  drove,  we'd  a-gone  into  the  river 
certain.  I  was  of  the  'pinion  for  about  a 
minute  that  we  was  goin'." 

"  There's  no  good  in  frightening  one's  self 
over  past  danger,"  I  say.  "  We  didn't  go — 
that's  enough. — Jump  out,  aunty.  The  car- 
riage is  full  of  water,  and  my  feet  are  as  wet 
as  if  I  had  waded." 

Varied  by  such  adventures  as  these — for 
two  or  three  more  clouds  discharge  them- 
selves upon  us — we  travel  up  the  gorge,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  when  the  weather  chances 
to  be  propitious.  There  are  rocks  —  like 
those  at  the  Devil's  Slip  Gap— to  be  climbed  ; 
flowers,  ferns,  and  mountain-geraniums,  to 
be  gathered ;  muscadines  to  be  eaten ;  final- 
ly, luncheon  to  be  taken  in  a  green  river- 
nook,  with  the  half-obscured  sunshine  lying 
on  the  breast  of  the  current  as  it  sweeps 

by- 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  we  have  left  the 
Springs  behind  !  "  says  Sylvia.  "  How  de- 
lightful it  is  to  be  traveling  again  !  Would 
it  not  be  pleasant  to  prolong  this  gypsy  life 
indefinitely  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant,"  says  Charley.  "  There 
might  be  worse  things  than  to  '  ride,  ride,  for- 
ever ride,'  as  the  crazy  lover  in  Browning's 
poem  wanted  to  do.  There  might  also  be 
worse  things  than  resting  on  the  rocks  in 
the  shade,  with  sandwiches  to  eat  and  claret 
to  drink." 

"And  the  French  Broad  before  one's 
eyes  ! " 

The  pleasant  hour  ends,  as  all  pleasant 
hours  do,  however.  We  start  again,  and, 
traveling  leisurely,  reach  Alexander's  at  sun- 
set.  This  place  looks  pastoral  in  its  loveli- 
ness as  we  approach — the  embowered  house 
lying  in  the  arms  of  encircling  hills,  the 
glassy  river  in  front  painted  with  sunset  hues, 
two  figures  on  the  bridge,  and  a  riding-party 
winding  along  the  road. 

We  discover,  when  we  approach,  that  the 
figures  on  the  bridge  are  those  of  Mrs.  Cardi- 
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gan  and  Eric.  They  cross  the  road  as  we 
draw  up  before  the  gate. 

"You are  late,"  says  the  latter.  "What 
has  delayed  you?  " 

"Oh — everything!"  replies  Aunt  Mark- 
ham.  "  Storms,  floods,  torrents  running  into 
the  carriage  and  nearly  sweeping  it  away — 
Eric,  you  need  never  ask  me  to  come  to  this 
country  again,  until  there  is  a  railroad." 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  never  will,"  says 
Eric,  laughing. 

We  spend  three  or  four  days  at  Alexan- 
der's— delightful  days  in  which  we  walk  and 
ride,  climb  the  hills,  and  go  out  boating  on 
the  river.  Gray  rocks,  rushing  water,  green 
boughs  drooping  —  these  things,  in  varied 
combinations,  frame  the  idle,  golden  hours. 
The  sound  of  the  stream  becomes  like  the 
voice  of  a  familiar  friend  in  our  ears — we 
are  almost  sorry  when  the  day  arrives  for  us 
to  gather  together  what  Eric  calls  our 
traps,"  and  set  forth  on  our  travels  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  What  now  to  me  the  jars  of  life, 

Its  petty  cares,  its  harder  throes'? 
The  hills  are  free  from  toil  and  strife, 
And  clasp  me  in  their  deep  repose." 

"  Now,"  says  Eric,  "  who  is  ready  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Black  Mountain  ?  " 

This  question  is  addressed  to  the  assem- 
bled party  the  day  after  our  return  to  Ashe- 
ville.  The  drive  from  Alexander's  was  very 
pleasant,  and  the  next  day  is  brilliantly  clear 
— so  clear  that  Eric  says  : 

"If  we  were  only  on  the  Black,  what  a 
view  we  should  have  !  " 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  Black  ?  "  asks  Aunt 
Markham,  with  a  sigh.  "  Can  we  go  and  re- 
turn in  a  day  ?" 

KMy  dear  mother,  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  "  says  Eric.  "  It  is  a  day's  journey  from 
here  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Then  it 
takes  the  best  part  of  the  next  day  to  ascend 
it ;  and  when  you  are  once  on  top  you  are 
very  willing  to  spend  the  night  there." 

"  Spend  the  night  '.—where  ?  " 

"  In  a  cave." 

"Eric!" 

"  I  am  not  joking,  I  assure  you — Charley 
will  tell  you  that  I  am  not.  It  is  a  very  good 
shelter,  and  balsam-boughs  make  a  capital 
bed." 


"  A  cave  !  —  balsam  -  boughs  !  "  Aunt 
Markham  looks  so  sincerely  and  utterly  over- 
whelmed that  the  most  of  us  camnot  restrain 
a  laugh.  "  It  can't  be  possible,  Eric,"  she 
says,  majestically,  "  that  you  e-xpect  me  to  go 
on  such  an  expedition  as  that  ?  " 

"Honestly,  I  don't  think  you  would  be 
likely  to  enjoy  it,"  replies  Eric,  candidly. 
"  You  had  better  stay  here,  perhaps,  while 
the  rest  of  us  go." 

This  proposal  is  not  received  so  easily 
as  it  is  made.  Aunt  Markham  looks  still 
more  majestic.  "  You  forget  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  chaperon  in  such  a  party,"  she  says. 

"  I'm  chaperon  enough,"  answers  Eric, 
coolly.  "  Haven't  I  been  taking  care  of  Al- 
ice and  Sylvia  all  their  lives,,  and  can't  I  take 
care  of  them  on  the  Black  Mountain  ?  But, 
if  it  will  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  the  pro- 
priety question,  Mrs.  Cardigan  talks  of  ac- 
companying us." 

"  I  disapprove  of  Mrs*.  Cardigan,"  is  on 
the  tip  of  Aunt  Markham's  tongue,  but  she 
does  not  utter  the  words..  The  propriety 
question  must,  she  thinks,  be  considered,  and 
even  the  shadow  of  a  chaperon  is  sometimes 
better  than  none. 

"  I  suppose  you  invited  her  to  join  our 
party  ?"  says  Cbarley  to  Eric. 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  invited  herself,"  he 
answers,  quietly.  "  It  was  fortunate,  per- 
haps, since  I  suppose  she  will  do  for  a  chap- 
eron— eh,  mother  ?  " 

"I  think  she  stands  very  much  in  need  of 
one  herself,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  severely. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  opinion, 
the  matter  is  settled  as  Eric  suggested.  The 
idea  of  ascending  a  mountain  on  horseback, 
and  spending  the  night  in  a  cave,  is  more 
than  Aunt  Markham's  philosophy  is  able  to 
endure. 

"  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  might  have  done 
such  a  thing,"  she  says,  "  but  now—" 

"  I'd  like-  of  all  things  to  see  mother 
mounted  on  a  horse,"  remarks  Rupert,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter. 

"  You  are  an  uoadutiful  boy  to  wish  to 
make  game  of  your  own  mother — and  you 
will  never  be  gratified,"  says  Aunt  Markham. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Cardigan  joins  us, 
and  we  discuss  the-  details  of  the  expedition. 

"  The  first  essentials,"  says  Eric,  "  are  to 
provide  ourselves  with  plenty  to  eat  and  plen- 
ty to  wear.  Unless  we  are  careful  on  those 
points,  we  shall  suffer  with  hunger  and  cold." 
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"Not  a  doubt  of  that!"  says  Charley. 
"The  Black  Mountain  is  the  most  famous 
place  I  hnow  for  becoming  ravenously  hun- 
gry and  uncomfortably  cold." 

"But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
so,"  says  Mr.  Lanier.  "  Surely  it  is  possible 
for  a  party  to  take  with  them  all  that  they 
are  likely  to  need  in  the  way  of  food  and 
clothing." 

"Not  so  possible  as  you  _ might  think. 
The  air  up  there  gives  people  appetites  such 
as  they  never  had  before  in  their  lives ;  and 
the  nights  are  often  so  cold  that  no  amount 
of  clothing  will  keep  you  warm." 

"But  you  make  fires,  do  you  not  ?"  asks 
Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  We  try  to  do  so  ;  but  the  balsam  is  the 
only  wood  to  be  had,  and  it  is  the  hardest 
wood  in  the  world  out  of  which  to  make  a 
fire.  If  you  relax  your  attention  to  it  for 
five  minutes,  it  quietly  subsides  into  a  charred 
mass  of  black  logs." 

"What  a  prospect!"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
laughingly.  "  We  are  to  be  starved  and  to  be 
frozen  ;  and  what  is  to  repay  us  for  all  this  ?  " 

"  The  view,"  says  Sylvia,  "  and  the  proud 
consciousness  of  standing  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"  But  it  is  extremely  likely  that  you  will 
not  have  the  view,"  says  Charley.  "  The 
rule  on  the  Black  is  not  to  have  it.  People 
who  live  near  the  mountain  will  tell  you  that 
you  might  count  on  your  fingers  the  days  in 
the  year  when  its  summit  is  not  wrapped  in 
clouds." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Kenyon  must  be  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  us  from  making  the  ascent," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  It  is  certainly  very  kind  of  him  to  raise 
our  spirits  with  such  pleasant  accounts  of  all 
that  we  are  likely  to  encounter,"  says  Sylvia. 
"  But,  in  spite  of  hunger,  cold,  and  clouds, 
we  mean  to  go." 

"I  never  doubted  that  for  a  moment," 
says  Charley. 

"  With  such  an  able  commanding  officer 
as  Mr.  Markham,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  any  misadventures,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  turning  her  bright,  brunette 
face  toward  Eric. 

"  An  officer  should  not  be  complimented 
before  his  ability  has  been  tested,"  he  an- 
swers. "  If  it  is  settled  that  we  start  to- 
morrow, I  must  go  and  make  arrangements 
for  a  supply  of  provisions." 


He  goes — rather  glad,  I  think,  to  escape 
from  the  fair  widow's  bewitching  glances.  This 
lady  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  however. 
All  men,  from  seventeen  to  seventy,  she  es- 
teems her  lawful  prey,  and,  failing  one,  she 
falls  back,  with  easy  grace,  upon  another. 
She  steps  now  out  of  the  room  in  which  we 
are  sitting  upon  a  balcony,  and  calls  Mr. 
Lanier  to  admire  the  view  of  the  mountains 
that  lie  in  blue  waves  along  the  southern 
horizon. 

"lam  so  glad  that  you  advised  me  to 
come  to  this  place,"  we  hear  her  say.  "  Down 
at  the  Springs  one  was  so  shut  in  by  hills, 
that  it  was  almost  equivalent  to  being  in  an 
oven ;  but  here  we  have  these  lovely  distant 
views,  and  such  a  stimulating  atmosphere. 
If  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  like  yourself, 
one  of  a  pleasant  party,  how  I  should  delight 
in  scampering  all  over  the  country!  But  it 
is  so  depressing  to  be  alone." 

"I  am  sure  there  is  no  reason  save  your 
own  choice,  why  you  should  ever  be  alone," 
says  Mr.  Lanier,  gallantly. 

"  Mark  my  words,  Sylvia,"  I  say,  aside, 
"  Mrs.  Cardigan  has  invited  herself  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  Black — she  will  invite  herself 
to  accompany  us  still  farther  if  we  do  not 
take  care." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  asks  Sylvia,  careless- 
ly. "  She  is  rather  entertaining.  Are  you 
afraid  for  Eric's  peace  of  mind  ?  " 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  for  Ralph  Lanier's 
allegiance  ?  " 

She  laughs. 

"  Not  I.  More  attractive  women  than 
Mrs.  Cardigan  have  tried  to  shake  that — and 
failed." 

I  make  no  remark  on  this  confident,  state- 
ment, but  I  think  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
perseverance  of  most  men,  and  that  a  man 
so  persistently  snubbed  as  Ralph  Lanier 
might  be  excused  for  finding  a  balm  for  his 
feelings  in  the  attentions  of  so  charming  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

The  next  morning  we  start  on  our  expe- 
dition. The  day  is  bright  with  the  golden 
brightness  of  September,  and  has  that  serene 
charm  of  atmosphere  which  makes  the  au- 
tumn a  season  of  delight.  Obedient  to  or- 
ders, we  load  ourselves  with  wraps  of  all 
kinds,  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  we  shall 
find  need  for  half  of  them.  Neither  can  we 
imagine  that  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances our  appetites  will  grow  large  enough 
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to  consume  the  amount  of  provisions  with 
which  Eric  fills  the  wagon. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Markham  must  be  preparing 
for  a  more  extensive  trip  thau  we  know  of," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Eric,  do  you  mean  to  drive  the  phae- 
ton ? "  I  ask. 

"  Oh,  pray  do,  Mr.  Markham  ! "  cries  Mrs. 
Cardigan,  eagerly.  "  I  am  so  fond  of  sitting 
on  the  front  seat,  where  I  can  watch  the 
horses — and  so  fond  of  driving,  too,  when 
there  is  a  gentleman  by  to  take  the  reins  if 
any  thing  should  happen." 

"That  won't  do!"  says  Fric,  and  he 
smiles  as  he  looks  at  the  speaker,  who  stands 
on  the  steps  in  her  becoming  costume  and 
coquettish  hat.  "  If  you  take  the  reins,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences 
also." 

"  I'll  take  any  thing  whatever,  if  you  will 
only  let  me  drive  those  beautiful  horses," 
she  says,  gayly. 

Sylvia  rides,  as  usual ;  but  Mr.  Lanier's 
horse  is  unluckily  lame,  so  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  it  behind,  and  accept  a  seat  in  the 
phaeton.  This  necessity  depresses  his  spir- 
its, but  Charley's  are  correspondingly  high, 
and  he  canters  off  by  Sylvia's  side  with  an 
air  not  calculated  to  remove  his  rival's  de- 
pression. 

With  many  last  injunctions  from  Aunt 
Markham  not  to  break  our  necks,  and  to  be 
sure  and  come  back  on  the  third  day,  we 
finally  drive  off.  Our  way  out  of  Asheville 
lies  toward  the  Swannanoa,  and  when  we 
reach  that  stream  we  follow  the  stage-road 
immediately  along  its  bank.  The  valley 
spreads  fair  and  green  around  us,  morning 
lights  and  shades  are  on  the  hills,  a  tender 
yet  radiant  haze  drapes  the  far  blue  moun- 
tains, the  river  flows  swiftly  by,  full  of  glan- 
cing brightness. 

"  This  is  the  road  which  leads  to  Swan- 
nanoa Gap,"  says  Ralph  Lanier.  "Do  we 
follow  it  far  ?  " 

"  For  about  twelve  miles,"  Eric  answers. 
"  As  far  as  Alexander's." 

"I  thought  we  left  Alexander's  on  the 
French  Broad,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  who  is 
driving,  and  does  it — as  she  does  every  thing 
— with  grace  and  skill. 

"  This  is  another  Alexander's— and  a  very 
different  one,"  says  Eric. 

The  road  which  for  twelve  miles  leads  di- 
rectly up  the  valley  of  the  Swannanoa,  is 


uniformly  good.  We  ford  the  river  several 
times,  and  see  it  in  all  phases  of  its  capri- 
cious loveliness,  and  with  every  possible 
background — now  level  farm-lands  and  pur- 
ple hills,  then  a  beautiful  pass  dark  with 
overhanging  shade,  again  a  picturesque  mill 
with  the  water  flashing  over  its  dam  in  a 
sheet  of  silver,  or  mountains  rising  behind 
mountains  with  patches  of  shadow  on"  their 
deep  gorges  and  wooded  sides.  Through  all 
these  varying  scenes  the  river  takes  its  way 
with  sweet  impetuosity,  swirling  in  rapids, 
flowing  still  and  deep  between  its  banks,  or 
rippling  gayly  over  stony  shallows. 

"  '  Swannauoa !  well  they  named  thee 

In  the  mellow  Indian  tougue, 
"Beautiful"  thou  art  most  truly, 
And  right  worthy  to  be  sung,'  " 

says  Mr.  Lanier,  who  has  found  this  verse  on 
the  back  of  a  photograph. 

"  It  is  tame  here,  compared  to  what  it  is 
as  it  comes  down  the  Black  Mountain,"  says 
Eric.  "Some  glens  on  the  stream  there  I 
have  never  seen  surpassed  for  wildness  and 
beauty." 

"  Shall  we  see  them  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. 

"  If  you  like,  and  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
rattlesnakes,  which  abound  in  such  places. 
Our  course  lies  directly  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  river." 

"  Great  place  for  trout-fishing,  isn't  it? " 
asks  Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Splendid  place,"  responds  Eric.  "  You 
would  suspect  me  of  exaggeration  if  I  were 
to  say  how  many  speckled  trout  I  have  caught 
there  in  a  day." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful ! "  cries  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. "  May  I  catch  some,  too,  please  ?  I 
am  devoted  to  fishing." 

Both  gentlemen  laugh  at  this. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  go  into  the  stream 
and  wade  ?  "  they  ask.  "  That  is  the  way  to 
fish  for  mountain-trout.  The  growth  along 
the  banks  is  so  dense  that  no  other  mode  an- 
swers." 

"  If  you  had  given  me  warning,  I  should 
have  brought  a  wading-costume  along,"  she 
says  ;  "  but  at  present  I  am  not  provided  for 
any  thing  of  that  kind." 

On  we  go,  bowling  lightly  and  easily  over 
the  road  along  which  the  heavy  stage  jolts 
and  bumps. 

"This  is  the  perfection  of  traveling!" 
cries  Mrs.  Cardigan. 
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The  spirited  horses,  which  are  the  pride 
and  delight  of  Eric's  heart,  do  not  need  a 
touch  of  the  whip  as  they  move  forward  in 
that  long,  swinging  trot  which  seems  pleasure 
instead  of  labor  to  thoroughbreds.  All  around 
us  lies  the  brightness  of  the  mellow  day,  and 
the  varied  glory  of  the  mountain-landscape. 
Great  hills  stand  bathed  in  sunshine  or  dap- 
pled with  shade,  while  at  their  feet  are  coves 
in  which  the  broad,  low  farm-houses  stand, 
with  sunny  meadows  and  fields  of  waving  corn. 

At  noon  we  reach  Alexander's,  where  we 
stop  for  dinner,  and  rest  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  haste  in  getting  to 
Patton's,"  says  Eric,  with  a  shrug.  "You 
will  have  quite  enough  of  it,  for  we  can't 
ascend  the  mountain  until  to-morrow." 

This  seems  to  us  a  provoking  delay,  but 
we  are  too  well  drilled  to  think  of  murmur- 
ing. 

"  Eric  knows,"  says  Sylvia  to  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, who  is  bold  enough  to  express  some  dis- 
approval. "  He  has  spent  every  summer 
since  he  was  a  boy  in  this  country,  and  he  is 
so  enamored  of -it  that  I  think  he  will  end  by 
living  here  altogether." 

When  we  set  forth  again,  the  afternoon 
has  little  heat  in  its  soft  glory.  After  leaving 
Alexander's,  we  turn  abruptly  from  the  stage- 
road  straight  toward  the  dark  mountains  that 
stand  like  giants  before  us.  As  we  advance, 
these  great  heights,  which  make  others  seem 
like  pigmy  hills,  inclose  us  on  all  sides,  wear- 
ing every  tint  of  dark  purple  and  blue.  Their 
majestic  loneliness,  their  wild  grandeur,  strike 
one  with  a  sense  of  absolute  awe.  We  look 
at  them,  in  the  everlasting  fixity  of  their  re- 
pose, and  realize — as  perhaps  it  has  never 
chanced  to  us  to  realize  before — the  brevity 
and  insignificance  of  our  existence. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  mountaineers,  as  a 
rule,  are  melancholy,"  says  Sylvia,  who  is 
riding  behind  the  phaeton.  "  If  I  lived  al- 
ways in  the  shadow  of  these  mountains,  I 
should  feel  their  solemnity  in  every  act  of 
my  life ;  I  should  never  be  able  to  throw  it 
off." 

"  You  think  so  because  you  never  have 
lived  in  their  shadow,"  says  Eric.  "  If  you 
did,  you  would  soon  discover  that  their  so- 
lemnity, which  strikes  you  so  much  now, 
would  affect  you  very  little." 

" '  They  emblem  that  eternal  rest 

We  cannot  compass  in  our  speech,1 " 


she  says,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  at  the  splen- 
did masses  as  they  tower  against  the  sky, 
wrapped  in  eternal  silence  and  motionless 
calm. 

As  we  penetrate  deeper  into  the  moun- 
tains, our  road  leads  up  a  narrow  valley, 
along  which  a  stream — clearer  than  crystal, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be — takes  its  course,  and 
crosses  our  road  again  and  again. 

"  Is  this  the  Swannanoa  ?  "  some  one  asks. 

"It  is  Swannanoa  Creek,"  Eric  answers  ; 
"  the  branch  of  the  stream  which  comes  down 
from  the  Black." 

The  sun  has  dropped  behind  the  hills  that 
hem  us  in,  and  a  few  broken  masses  of  gor- 
geous clouds  are  floating  above  the  dark-blue 
peaks  of  Craggy,  when  we  reach  the  house 
where  we  are  to  spend  the  night — Patton's, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a  rough 
place,  poorly  kept — hotels  for  tourists  have 
not  yet  risen  in  these  fastnesses — but  the 
people,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  civil,  obliging, 
and  ready  to  give  us  their  best.  Mrs.  Cardigan 
grimaces  a  little  over  the  room  into  which 
we  are  ushered  ;  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  cleanliness,  which  Sylvia  points  out. 

"Will  you  want  supper?"  asks  a  gaunt 
woman,  coining  to  the  door  while  we  are  shak- 
ing off  the  dust  of  travel. 

We  reply  emphatically  that  we  will  want 
supper,  and  probably  manifest  a  little  sur- 
prise at  the  question,  for  she  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain  it. 

"  I  see  you  have  your  own  purvisions," 
she  says,  "and  I  thought  you  might  mean 
to  make  your  supper  off  'en  'em.  Some  folks 
does." 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  some  folks  near- 
ly starve  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,"  says 
Sylvia,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  all 
about  such  matters.  "  We  don't  mean  to 
touch  those  provisions  until  we  are  on  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Black." 

"  Here  is  something  that  we  can  touch, 
however,"  says  Mrs.  Cardignn,  opening  a 
basket  of  grapes,  "  and  now  let  us  go  out  for 
a  walk." 

The  entire  sky  is  flushed  with  a  radiauce 
which  shows  that  the  hidden  sunset  must  be 
of  unusual  glory,  when  we  leave  the  house, 
and,  crossing  the  neglected  yard,  take  our 
way  to  the  stream  that  sings  over  its  rocks 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant.  We  en- 
ter a  forest-road  arched  with  shade,  but,  al- 
though we  are  not  more  than  two  steps  from 
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the  creek,  we  can  only  obtain  glimpses  of  its 
flashing  beauty,  so  dense  is  the  growth  along 
its  banks.  At  length  we  hear  such  a  tumult 
of  falling  water,  that  we  feel  sure  something 
specially  worth  seeing  is  hidden  from  our 
sight,  and,  nerved  to  desperation,  plunge 
recklessly  into  the  thicket.  Only  Mrs.  Car- 
digan holds  back  and  suggests  snakes — but 
Sylvia  laughs. 

"  You  are  quite  as  likely  to  meet  a  snake 
where  you  are  as  here,"  she  says.  "You 
can't  possibly  guard  against  them,  so  the 


"  Mrs.  Cardigan  suggests  snakes." 

best  thing  to  do  is    to  go   where  you  like 
without  thinking  of  them." 

Encouraged  by  this  philosophical  view  of 
things,  Mrs.  Cardigan  follows,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  one  of  those  glens  of  which 
Eric  has  spoken.  Large  bowlders  strew  the 
channel  of  the  stream,  over  and  around 
which,  in  foaming  rapids  and  cascades,  the 
limpid  water  frets  and  whirls.  A  wilderness 
of  ivy  and  rhododendron,  interspersed  with 
tapering  pines  and  stately  firs,  makes  a  wall 
of  green  along  the  banks,  and,  as  we  spring 
from  rock  to  rock  until  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  current,  we  agree  that,  for 


wild    and    romantic     loveliness,    we    have 
scarcely  seen  this  surpassed. 

"Is  it  not  strange,"  says  Sylvia,  "that 
the  higher  one  goes  in  these  mountains,  the 
more  luxuriant  the  forest-growth  becomes? 
Look  at  that  hill-side  !  It  is  like  a  tropical 
jungle." 

"  Oh,  to  be  here  when  the  rhododendron 
is  in  bloom  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Cardigan,  clasping 
her  hands  ;  and  indeed  everywhere  that  one 
turns,  the  broad,  polished,  leaves  of  this 
"  victor-wreath  "  of  the  mountains  meets  the 
glance. 

We  sit  on  the  rocks,  enthroned  like  mer- 
maids, with  the  brawling  stream  around  us, 
the  rich,  green  hill -side  towering  in  front, 
the  absolute  solitude  of  virgin  Nature  in 
every  sight  and  sound.  We  do  not  observe 
that  the  sunset  radiance  fades  from  the 
patch  of  sky  immediately  over  our  heads, 
and  the  soft  gray  tints  of  twilight  begin  to 
steal  over  the  scene,  until  steps  and  voices 
on  the  hidden  road  rouse  us  to  a  realization 
that  our  companions  are  in  search  of  us. 

"Hush!    not  a    word!"    whispers   Mrs. 

Cardigan.     "  Let  us  see  if  they  can  find  us." 

"  Here  ! "  says  Eric's  voice.     "  Don't  you 

see    that  they  have  broken   through  here  ? 

We'll  find  them  out  in  the  stream  there." 

"  I  see  some  figures — dryads  and  naiads, 
perhaps — on  the  rocks,"  says  Charley,  forcing 
his  way  through  the  dense  chaparral  of  ivy 
and  laurel. 

The  dryads  and  naiads  answer  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Here  is  an  excellent  place  if  you  would 
like  another  plunge-bath,  Charley,"  I  say, 
pointing  to  a  crystal  pool  just  below  the  rock 
on  which  I  am  seated. 

"  I  wonder  you  ladies  were  not  afraid  of 
snakes,"  remarks  Mr.  Lanier,  glancing  round 
apprehensively  as  he  makes  his  appearance 
through  the  bushes  and  over  the  trailing 
vines. 

When  we  stroll  slowly  back,  the  cool, 
clear  dusk  has  fallen.  On  our  right  the 
mighty  peaks  of  the  Black  stand  dark  against 
the  sky;  immediately  in  front  are  the  fantas- 
tic outlines  of  Craggy ;  overhead  the  moon 
is  shining  from  a  deep-blue  sky,  and  the  air 
has  a  freshness  that  is  suggestive  of  frost. 

"  What  a  different  atmosphere  from  that 
of  Asheville !  "  says  Sylvia ;  "  and  if  it  is  so 
cool  here  to-night,  what  will  it  be  on  the 
mountain  to-morrow  night  ?  " 
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Let  us  see  if  they  can  find  us.1  " 


"  Cold  enough  to  need  all  your  wraps — 
and  more  besides,"  answers  Eric. 

We  find  a  fire  very  pleasant  when  we  re- 
turn to  the  house.  We  gather  round  it 
after  supper,  and,  with  no  other  light  than  the 
ruddy,  flickering  blaze,  talk  until  late  bed- 
time. Eric  and  Charley  try  each  to  "  top  " 
the  other's  stories  of  adventures,  and,  if  they 
do  not  succeed  in  this,  they  at  least  interest 
and  amuse  their  audience,  while  Rupert  sits 
by  drinking  in  every  detail  with  absorbed  at- 
tention. 


"  What  a  feast  is  in  store  for  you  !  " 
says  Eric,  suddenly  laying  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  shoulder.  UI  luckily  encountered  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine  this  afternoon,  who 
will  be  our  guide  to-morrow.  His  name  is 
Dan  Burnet,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous hunters  of  this  region.  He  will  tell 
you  bear-stories  by  the  dozen." 

"He  shall  tell  them  around  the  camp- 
fire  to-morrow  night,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 
"  How  delightful  and  picturesque !  " 

"Since   I  have  had   no  adventures  with 
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which  the  present  party  are  not  familiar,  I 
shall  make  a  diversion  in  the  order  of  enter- 
tainment, and  tell  a  ghost-story,"  says  Syl- 
via.— "  Attention,  Rupert !  I  know  you  are 
almost  as  fond  of  ghosts  as  of  bears." 

We  can  all  follow  this  lead,  so  half  a 
dozen  indifferent  ghost-stories  are  told,  and 
provoke  more  laughter  than  terror.  Then 
we  say  good-night,  and  separate.  We  find 
the  atmosphere  of  our  large,  unwarmed 
chamber  very  chilly,  but  Sylvia  stoutly  de- 
clines to  stop  up  a  broken  window-pane. 

"  We  bad  better  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  climate,"  she  says.  "  To-morrow  night 
we  shall  be  much  colder,  without  any  win- 
dow-panes at  all." 

The  house  has  been  given  up  to  our  oc- 
cupation —  the  family  retiring  to  a  smaller 
one  across  the  yard  —  and  the  lights  are 
scarcely  out  and  things  grown  quiet,  before 
a  strange  noise  (apparently  caused  by  the 
shuffling  of  many  feet)  is  heard  on  the  pi- 
azza upon  which  our  door  opens. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  Ghosts,  perhaps — or  bandits,"  answers 
Sylvia. 

"  Bears,"  I  suggest.  "  This  is  a  bear- 
country."  * 

"  But  I  never  heard  that  bears  invaded 
houses — in  platoons,  too,"  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. "  Listen  !  the  noise  is  immediately  by 
our  door.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  like  this  ! 
If  the  door  was  locked  it  would  be  a  different 
matter  ;  but  to  have  nothing  but  a  chair  be- 
tween us  and — and  we  Hon't  know  what ! " 

"  It  is  certainly  dreadful,"  says  Sylvia, 
with  a  laugh  in  her  voice.  "  It  is  queer. 
Somebody,  or  several  somebodies,  seem  to  be 
pulling  something  down.  I  tell  you  what" 
— a  light  spring  to  the  floor  —  "I  can  see 
through  the  window  what  is  going  on.  It  is 
moonlight,  you  know." 

Her  bare  feet  trip  noiselessly  across  the 
room,  she  pulls  the  curtain  back  from  the 
window,  looks  cautiously  out,  and  then  bursts 
into  a  laugh. 

"  Hounds,"  she  says.  "  There  are  several 
of  them,  and  they  are  doing  their  best  to  get 
into  our  provisions." 

"  Hounds  !  "  repeats  Mrs.  Cardigan,  and 
she,  too,  springs  to  the  floor.  "  Drive  them 
away,  for  mercy's  sake  !  If  they  devour  our 
provisions,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  Ashe- 
ville." 

The  window  is  raised  forthwith,  and  two 


voices  in  energetic  chorus  bid  the  hounds  de- 
part—  which  they  do  immediately.  Then, 
having  routed  the  enemy,  they  are  about  to 
return  to  bed,  when  I  suggest  that  it  will  be 
inconvenient  to  repeat  this  performance  all 
night. 

"  You  have  repelled  one  attack,"  I  say ; 
"  but  those  dogs  will  make  another  in  ten 
minutes.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  well 
to  bring  the  provisions  in  ?  " 

u  Impossible,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan  ;  "  it 
»would  be  an  hour's  work.  Mr.  Markham  has 
provisions  for  a  regiment  there." 

"  We  had  better  bring  them  in,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  As  Alice  says,  it  will  never  answer 
to  leave  them  there,  unless  we  appoint  a 
watchman." 

"  It  was  shamefully  careless  of  the  boys 
to  leave  them,"  I  say — from  the  force  of  old 
habit  we  still  speak  of  Eric  and  Charley  as 
"  the  boys."  "  They  ought  to  be  waked,  to 
take  them  in." 

"  But  who  is  to  wake  them  ?  "  asks  Mrs. 
Cardigan. 

"  They  sleep  like  the  seven  sleepers," 
says  Sylvia.  "  We  might  thump  on  their 
door  for  an  hour  without  rousing  them. 
Come,  let  us  do  it  ourselves." 

So  we  do  it  ourselves.  Perhaps  the 
hounds,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  humor, 
and  are  not  too  hungry,  enjoy  the  scene  from 
a  distance — three  spectral,  white-robed  fig- 
ures engaged  in  conveying  into  safe  quar- 
ters various  baskets  and  packages  of  edi- 
bles. 

"  There,"  says  Sylvia,  when  we  bring  the 
last  within  the  door,  which  is  fastened  again 
with  a  chair ;  "  now  we  will  let  those  careful 
gentlemen  wonder  where  their  provisions  are 
to-morrow  morning." 

This  kindly  intention  is  carried  into  ef- 
fect. We  are  wakened  early  by  a  thump  at 
our  door,  and  Rupert's  voice  shouts,  "Time 
to  be  up  ! "  Then  this  young  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end  of  the  piazza  where  a  tin 
basin  is  placed  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
Hardly  a  minute  elapses  before  we  hear  an 
exclamation.  "  Thunder  ! "  he  says.  "  Broth- 
er Eric,  0  Brother  Eric,  where  are  the  provi- 
sions ?  " 

"  Where  are  what  ?  "  asks  Eric,  coming 
out  on  the  piazza.  "Did  you  ask  about  the 
provisions?  Why,  where  are  they?  Did 
anybody  take  them  into  the  house  last 
night  ?— Charley,  did  you  ?  " 
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"  Not  I,"  answers  Charley's  voice.  "  Have 
they  disappeared  ?  No  doubt  somebody  put 
them  away — Harrison,  most  likely." 


"Three  spectral,  white-robed  figures." 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't,"  says  Harrison,  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene;  "but  there's  hounds 
here,  and  they  may  have  carried  'em  off." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  says  another  voice — the  dis- 
mayed voice  of  Mr.  Lanier.  "  But  hounds 
would  have  devoured  the  food  where  they 
found  it." 

"  It's  all  gone,  anyway,"  says  Rupert. 
"Harrison,  look  about.  The  baskets  must 
be  somewhere.  I  know  they  were  left  here, 
for  I  saw  them  just  before  I  went  to  bed." 

"  And  might  have  thought  of  bringing 
them  in,"  says  Eric. 

"  We  ought  to  tell  them  —  really  we 
ought ! "  says  Sylvia,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Don't  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan.  u  Let  them  look  and  wonder." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  searching,  and 
such  exclamations  as,  "  Very  mysterious,  by 
George  ! "  "  What  the  deuce  could  have  gone 
with  the  things  ?  "  and  preserve,  I  regret  to 
state,  a  profound  silence,  until  there  comes 
another  thump  on  our  door. 

"  I  say  " — it  is  Rupert's  voice  again — "  do 
you  happen  to  have  the  provisions  in  there  ? ' 


"  The  provisions  ! "  answers  Sylvia,  in  a 
tone  of  innocent  surprise.  "  Pray,  what 
should  we  be  doing  with  the  provisions  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  have  disappeared — "  Rupert 
begins,  when  I  interpose  with  the  truth. 

"  They  are  here,  Rupert,"  I  say.  "  We 
brought  them  in  last  night  to  keep  them 
from  the  dogs.  But  you  deserve  to  have  had 
them  eaten,  for  your  carelessness." 

"They've  got  'em ! "  we  hear  Rupert  report 
a  minute  later,  "  and  we  owe  them  a  good 
turn  for  not  saying  a  word  all  this  time." 

There  is  so  much  preparation  necessary 
for  our  departure  that  it  is  some  time  af- 
ter breakfast  before  we  start.  About  eight 
o'clock  the  guide  arrives — a  stalwart,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  thirty-six  or  eight,  with  a 
frank,  sunburned  face,  and  a  suggestion  of 
the  soldier  as  well  as  the  hunter  in  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  What  a  study  for  a  picture!"  says  Syl- 
via. "  What  a  thorough  type  of  the  moun- 


The  Quid 


taineer !     If  he  only  wore  a  Tyrolean  hat, 
now — " 

"  Like  a  brigand   in   an   opera ! "    says 
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Charley.  "  What  ideas  women  have,  to  be 
sure  !  Why,  if  you  looked  at  it  from  the 
right  point  of  view,  that  old  felt  is  as 
much  more  picturesque  as  it  is  more  com- 
fortable." 

"  I  suppose  you  flatter  yourself  that  yours 
is  picturesque,"  she  says. 

"  Not  quite  so  much  so  as  Lanier's  Eng- 
lish hat,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  so  for  my 
taste. — Hallo,  Burnet ! — which  is  the  pack- 
horse?  " 

"  This  one,"  answers  Mr.  Burnet.  He 
has  brought  with  him  three  horses  and  a 
mule.  One  is  led  up  to  the  piazza  and  loaded 
with  a  number  of  shawls,  several  quilts— 
which  Eric  insists  upon  borrowing  from  Mrs. 
Patton— and  the  provisions,  which  have  been 
packed  pell-mell  into  an  enormous  bag.  Side- 
saddles are  placed  on  the  others,  and  loud 
are  Sylvia's  remonstrances  when  she  finds 
she  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  ride  Bonni- 
belle. 

u  I  can't  permit  you  to  put  your  neck  in 
jeopardy  by  riding  a  horse  not  accustomed 
to  climbing,"  says  Eric,  authoritatively. 
"  These  animals  have  been  reared  on  the 
mountains,  and  are  as  sure-footed  as  goats." 

"  They  are  quite  as  ugly,"  remarks  the 
young  lady,  ungratefully.  Then  she  glances 
from  their  tall,  raw-boned  proportions  to  the 
small,  round  mule  which  stands  by,  com- 
posedly switching  its  tail.  "If  I  can't  ride 
Bonnibelle,  I  will  ride  that"  she  says. 

"  A  very  good  choice,"  observes  Mr.  Lani- 
er.  "  Mules  are  not  handsome,  but  they  are 
better  on  mountains  —  because  more  sure- 
footed— than  horses." 

"  They  are  only  slightly  inclined  to  pre- 
fer their  own  way,"  says  Charley,  "  and  two 
of  a  trade  never  agree." 

Sylvia  does  not  condescend  to  notice  this 
remark.  She  mounts  the  mule — disregard- 
ing the  laughter  which  we  cannot  restrain — 
and  announces  that  she  is  ready.  Mrs.  Car- 
digan and  myself  are  elevated  on  the  tall 
mountain-steeds  ;  the  gentlemen  mount  the 
lowland  horses,  on  which  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  risk  their  necks ;  the  guide,  with  his 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  leads  the  pack-horse  in 
front — and  so  we  start. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  Ferny  pastures,  beetling  rock, 
Slopes  half-islanded  by  streams, 
Glisten  in  the  amber  gleams 
Of  the  sunshine— gleams  that  mock 
Shadowed  field  and  cool  gray  rock. 

"  Farther  up  the  sobbing  pines 

Hold  their  uncontested  sway, 

Shutting  out  the  smiling  day 

With  their  solemn,  serried  lines, 

—Mournful,  melancholy  pines  1 " 

THE  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  his 
golden  lances  light  up  the  depths  of  the 
forest  into  which  we  enter — an  enchanted 
world  of  far-reaching  greenness,  the  stillness 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
streams  which  come  down  the  gorges  of  the 
mountain  in  leaping  cascades.  Few  things 
are  more  picturesque  than  the  appearance  of 
a  cavalcade  like  ours  following  in  single  file 
the  winding  path  (not  road)  that  leads  into 
the  marvelous,  mysterious  wilderness.  When 
the  ascent  fairly  begins,  the  path  is  often  like 
the  letter  S,  and  one  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  line — of  horsemen  in  slouched  hats 
and  gray  coats,  of  ladies  in  a  variety  of  at- 
tire, with  water-proof  cloaks  serving  as  rid- 
ing-skirts, and  hats  garlanded  with  forest 
wreaths  and  grasses.  The  guide  tramps 
steadily  ahead,  leading  the  pack-horse,  and 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  fuce  now  and  then 
as  he  turns  to  answer  some  of  the  numerous 
questions  addressed  to  him. 

"  0  Mr.  Burnet,"  cries  Sylvia,  "  shall  we 
see  a  bear  ?  " 

"'Tain't  very  likely,"  answers  Mr.  Burnet, 
glancing  round  with  a  smile,  "  but  you'll  see 
the  tracks  of  one  or  two,  p'r'aps.  That'll  be 
better  than  nothin',  won't  it?  " 

"Very  much  better  than  nothing;  but  I 
want  desperately  to  see  a  bear  itself." 

"  I  kin  show  you  a  bear-trap  after  a  while, 
without  takin'  you  very  fur  from  the  road," 
says  the  hunter. 

"  Do  you  catch  bears  in  traps  ?  "  asks 
Sylvia.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Burnet 
complies  with  this  request — at  least  we  hear 
his  voice  mingling  with  Sylvia's  blithe  tones 
as  the  cortege  winds  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  still,  beautiful  forest.  Sylvia's  mule,  as 
soon  as  we  start,  declines  on  any  account 
to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  party — or  indeed 
anywhere  but  in  the  front  rank,  next  the 
pack-horse.  On  such  an  expedition  as  this 
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people  laugh  at  things  that  seem  very  trivial 
in  repetition,  and  we  make  the  echoes  ring 
with  our  mirth  as  this  small  but  determined 
animal  pushes  resolutely  by  every  one  else, 
and  carries  its  protesting  rider  to  the  van. 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  obstinacy  of  mules," 
she  says,  tugging  fruitlessly  at  the  rein, 
"  but  I  never  realized  before  what  it  is  !  I 


"  I  wish  I  had  a  sketch  of  you,  Sylvia!  " 
says  Rupert,  between  his  fits  of  laughter. 
"  By  George !  you  are  a  comical  sight — you 
and  your  mule." 

"You  are  very  ill-bred,"  says  Sylvia, 
"  and  I  am  going  to  devote  myself  to  Mr. 
Burnet." 

The  ascent  is  very  gradual  and  very  slow 


I  have  heard  of  the  obstinacy  of  mules.'  " 


can  make  no  impression  whatever  on  this 
creature.  He  goes  exactly  where  he  likes, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  my  wishes. 
Sure-footed?  Yes — he  picks  the  best  foot- 
ing, with  profound  indifference  as  to  whether 
I  am  scraped  against  trees,  or  pulled  off  by 
branches,  or  any  thing  else.  Has  a  mule's 
mouth  got  no  feeling  ?  I'm  sure  I  have 
pulled  on  this  bit  till  my  arm  aches." 


We  are  mounting  all  the  time,  but  the  zig- 
zag path  spares  us  any  thing  very  much  on 
the  perpendicular  order.  Now  and  then  we 
feel  inclined  to  cling  to  the  manes  of  our 
horses  as  we  feel  the  saddles  slipping  back- 
ward at  some  steep  ascent  —  but  on  the 
whole  the  terrible  accounts  that  we  have 
heard  of  the  way  are  by  no  means  verified. 
"  We  wind  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
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like  this  for  several  miles,"  says  Eric,  "  then 
we  travel  along  a  ridge  for  some  distance, 
and  finally  we  ascend  the  peak  formerly 
called  the  Black  Dome,  now  Mount  Mitchell. 
The  whole  distance  is  about  twelve  miles, 
and  the  most  of  it  is  steady  climbing.  We 
shall  not  reach  the  Dome  until  three  o'clock 
at  earliest." 

"  And  shall  we  have  nothing  to  eat  until 
then  ?  "  asks  Rupert,  dismayed. 

"Nothing,"  is  the  disheartening  answer. 

"What  a  big  mountain  this  must  be!" 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long,"  answers 
Eric,  u  and  contains  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  as  dense  wilderness  as  is  to  be 
found  out  of  the  tropical  belt.  When  we 
reach  Mount  Mitchell  we  shall  be  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  region  of  unbroken  forest,  without 
house  or  road  in  any  direction — except  this 
path  and  a  few  trails  known  only  to  the 
hunters  —  for  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles." 

"  And  it  was  in  this  wilderness  that  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  lost  his  life  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ago,  was  it  not  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Yes.  Burnet  was  one  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  search  for  him.  He  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  At  least  five  hundred  men 
were  in  the  party,  and  they  searched  for  days 
before  at  last  the  professor  was  found — 
drowned  in  a  mountain-torrent." 

Higher  and  higher  we  mount — the  horses 
straining  steadily  upward  with  few  pauses. 
The  forest  around  us  becomes  wilder,  green- 
er, more  luxuriant,  with  every  step.  When 
we  wonder  at  this,  Eric  bids  us  observe  the 
rich,  black  loam  which  composes  the  soil. 
Such  gigantic  trees  as  grow  here  cannot  be 
matched,  I  am  sure,  out  of  California.  The 
chestnuts,  especially,  exceed  in  girth  and 
height  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen.  Other 
trees  correspond  in  size,  and  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth makes  a  sea  of  impenetrable  verd- 
ure in  every  direction. 

Presently,  however,  the  aspect  of  our  sur- 
roundings changes.  We  leave  this  varied 
forest  behind,  and  enter  the  region  of  the 
balsam,  from  the  dark  color  of  which  the 
mountain  takes  its  name.  Above  a  certain 
line  of  elevation  no  trees  are  found  save  these 
beautiful  yet  sombre  firs.  They  grow  to  an 
immense  height,  and  stand  so  thickly  togeth- 
er that  one  marvels  how  any  animal  larger 
than  a  cat  can  thread  its  way  among  their 
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stems.  Overhead  the  boughs  interlock  in 
a  canopy,  making  perpetual  shade  beneath. 
No  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found  here — 
only  beds  of  thick,  elastic  moss,  richer  than 
the  richest  velvet,  and  ferns  in  plumy  profu- 
sion. Putting  aside  every  thing  else,  it  is 
worth  ascending  the  Black  Mountain  to  see 
these  mosses  and  ferns.  Description  can 
give  no  idea  of  their  beauty.  As  lovely  ferns 
may  perhaps  be  found  elsewhere — though 
this  is  doubtful,  since  the  rich  soil,  the  per- 
petual moisture,  and  perpetual  shade,  foster 
their  growth  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
— but  one  never  sees  out  of  the  balsam-for- 
ests the  peculiar  moss  which  is  their  glory. 
It  is  almost  rank  in  its  richness  ;  it  is  more 
vivid  than  emerald  in  its  greenness ;  and  there 
is  a  delicate  grace  about  it  which  no  other 
moss  possesses.  It  is  more  like  a  fairy  forest 
of  miniature  palm-leaves  than  any  thing  else 
to  which  one  can  liken  it. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  we  ask,  as  our  horses 
struggle  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  pause  on  a 
small  plateau,  where  a  double  house  of  bal- 
sam-logs stands.  All  planking,  every  thing 
which  made  the  house  habitable,  is  gone,  but 
the  stout  logs  remain  firmly  fixed  together, 
and  look  as  if  they  might  defy  the  hand  of 
Time.  "  Are  we  on  the  summit  ?  " 

"  On  the  summit !  "  Eric  laughs.  "  This 
is  only  the  Mountain  House,  the  summer  resi- 
dence, formerly,  of  Mr.  William  Patton,  who 
owned  the  mountain.  You  are  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  sea- 
level,  however,  and  have  a  most  extensive 
view." 

We  turn — so  dense  has  been  the  forest 
through  which  we  ascended  that  this  is  our 
first  glimpse  of  what  we  have  gained — and 
see  the  world  unrolled  like  a  map  below  us, 
with  mountain-ranges  in  azure  billows  spread- 
ing to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  infinitely  dis- 
tant horizon.  It  is  a  picture  which  almost 
takes  away  our  breath,  and  dwarfs  into  in- 
significance all  else  that  we  have  seen.  What 
are  the  hills  and  rocks  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  stood  to  this  grand  mountain-height, 
with  the  boundless  territory  which  it  over- 
looks ?  Eric  points  out  the  sweeping  lines 
of  the  two  great  ranges  which  inclose  on  each 
side  this  Eden  of  the  sky,  as  they  trend  south- 
ward to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  the 
innumerable  transverse  ranges  and  spurs  that 
cover  the  face  of  the  country.  Far,  misty, 
ocean-like,  the  magnificent  expanse  spreads, 
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looking  like  a  celestial  country  instead  of  a 
common  work-day  world. 

We  could  linger  here  for  hours,  but  are 
imperatively  hurried  on.  Again,  we  plunge 
into  tlie  dark  shade  of  the  dense  balsams. 
The  path  is  no  more  than  a  trail,  which  an 
eye  inexperienced  in  woodcraft  could  not 
detect,  and  the  way  grows  more  and  more 
steep.  One  moment  the  horses  slip  on  the 
rocks  up  which  they  clamber;  the  next  in- 
stant they  sink  above  their  fetlocks  in  black 
mud ;  there  is  barely  room  for  their  pas- 
sage through  the  close  -  growing  trees  ;  and 
every  few  minutes  a  cry  runs  along  the 
line,  "  Look  out  for  your  heads  ! "  and  we 
bend  down  on  their  necks  to  escape  being 
scraped  off  by  some  leaning  tree  or  low 
bough.  In  every  direction  stretches  the  som- 
bre, impenetrable  forest,  and  the  only  things 
which  break  the  monotony  of  its  gloom  are 
masses  of  rock  piled  together  in  strange, 
fantastic  shapes,  and  covered  with  moss  and 
ferns. 

Two  miles  of  this  steep  climbing  brings 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  undulating  ridge 
along  which  our  way  lies  for  several  miles 
farther.  The  funereal  branches  of  the  bal- 
sam still  overshadow  us,  but  now  and  then 
we  emerge  from  this  canopy  of  shade  into 
small,  open  spaces,  lovely  enough  for  a  fairy 
court.  Short,  green  grass  flourishes,  one  or 
two  graceful,  hardy  trees  make  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  sombre  firs,  and  flat  rocks 
here  and  there  seem  provided  specially  for 
seats.  We  would  willingly  pause  in  these 
charming  spots,  but  our  guide  calls  no  halt. 
He  seems  insensible  to  fatigue  as  he  presses 
steadily  onward  with  his  long  strides,  and  we 
are  forced  to  follow,  since  this  mountain  wil- 
derness, abounding  in  precipices  and  pitfalls, 
would  be  an  unfavorable  place  in  which  to  in- 
dulge a  fancy  for  straggling.  Twice  he  points 
out  bear-tracks  crossing  our  path,  and  once 
he  turns  aside  from  the  path  to  show  Sylvia 
the  promised  bear-trap — a  stout  erection  of 
large  logs. 

"  When  you  find  a  bear  in  a  place  like 
this,"  she  says,  regarding  it  gravely  from  the 
height  of  her  mule,  "  what  do  you  do  to  him  ?  " 

"  Shoots  him,  ginerally,"  answers  Mr. 
Burnet,  with  a  broad  smile. 

"  And  you  call  that  hunting ! "  she  says, 
scornfully.  "  Why,  I  should  think  you  would 
feel  like  a  coward  to  come  and  shoot  a  poor 
trapped  animal." 


"  Looking  at  the  matter  in  that  light,  all 
hunting  is  cowardly,"  says  Eric..  "  But  if 
the  bear  had  been  stealing  your  hogs  for  sev- 
eral months  you  would  probably  be  willing 
to  shoot  him  when  you  found  him  in  a  trap. 
— Lead  on,  Dan.  I  am  growing — to  put  it 
moderately — rather  hungry." 

Dan  leads  on,  and  presently  we  emerge 
on  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  little 
prairies  through  which  we  have  passed.  This 
stretch  of  open  ground  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  peak,  the  abrupt  sides  of  which  rise 
in  conical  shape  before  us.  It  is  here,  Mr. 
Burnet  tells  us,  that  the  mountaineers  who 
were  searching  for  Professor  Mitchell  found 
the  first  trace  of  the  way  he  had  taken. 

"  We  had  been  sarchin'  from  Friday  to 
Tuesday,"  he  says,  "  and  on  Tuesday  we  was 
pretty  nigh  disheartened,  when  Wilson — an 
old  hunter  from  over  in  Yancey — said  he 
hadn't  no  doubt  the  professor  had  tried  logo 
down  to  Caney  Valley  by  a  trail  they  two 
had  followed  thirteen  years  afore,  and  which 
leads  that  way" — he  points  down  into  the 
dark  wilds  below  us.  "  Well,  we  looked 
along  the  edge  of  this  here  prairie  till  we 
found  a  track.  Wilson  was  right — he  had 
tried  to  go  down  to  Caney  Valley.  We  fol- 
lowed his  trail  for  about  four  miles,  and  I 
was  one  of  them  what  found  him  at  last." 

"  He  had  lost  his  way,"  says  Eric.  "  I 
have  seen  the  spot — they  call  it  Mitchell's 
Falls  now — where  he  died.  A  stream  of  con- 
siderable size  plunges  over  a  precipice  of 
about  forty  feet  into  a  basin  fourteen  feet 
deep  by  as  many  wide.  Into  this  he  fell — 
probably  at  night." 

"  But  how  was  it  possible  to  bring  a  dead 
body  up  these  s'teeps  f  "  Sylvia  says,  address- 
ing Mr.  Burnet. 

"  We  brought  it  in  a  sheet  slung  to  the 
top  of  stout  poles,"  he  answers.  "Then  it 
were  carried  down  to  Ashevilie,  and  then 
brought  up  again  and  buried  there" — he 
nods  to  the  peak  above  us. 

"  In  the  warmth  of  their  great  friendship 
and  admiration,  people  thought  that  he  ought 
to  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  he  had  ex- 
plored so  fearlessly  and  loved  so  well,"  says 
Eric. 

We  are  all  silent.  This  shadow  of  death 
seems  to  obscure  something  of  the  beauty  of 
the  wide  prospect.  We  have  paused,  at- 
tracted not  only  by  the  gentle  loveliness  of 
the  spot,  but  by  the  magnificence  of  the  far- 
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stretching  view.  Immediately  in  front  of  us 
sweeps  westwardly  the  great  range  of  Craggy, 
its  spurs  shutting  off  Asheville  from  our  view. 
Beyond,  Pisgah  lifts  its  crest,  with  its  sur- 
rounding mountains,  while  behind  these 
range  after  range  melts  into  illimitable  dis- 
tance, and  more  than  half  the  counties  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  lie  spread  before 
us.  Eric  takes  his  cherished  companion — a 
large  field-glass — from  its  case,  and  brings  it 
to  a  proper  focus,  then  he  hands  it  to  me. 

"Look,"  he  says,  "at  that  cloud-like  ta- 
ble-land lying  near  the  South  Carolina  line — 
do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  That  is  the  upper 
valley  of  the  French  Broad  in  Transylvania, 
and  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit 
of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

The  glass  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  for 
we  all  alight  here,  since  the  rest  of  the  ascent 
can  best  be  made  on  foot.  The  saddles  are 
taken  from  the  horses,  and  they  are  turned 
loose  to  graze  until  morning. 

"  Suppose  they  should  run  away  ?  "  sug- 
gests Mr.  Lanier,  a  little  aghast  at  this  pro- 
ceeding; but  our  guide  only  laughs. 

"They'll  not  run  fur,"  he  says. 

"  If  they  did,  we  should  have  to  walk 
down  the  mountain,"  says  Sylvia.  "That 
would  be  capital  fun  ! " 

"  Fun  which  I  had  rather  be  spared,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  taking  off  her  water-proof, 
which  has  served  as  a  riding-skirt,  and  throw- 
ing  it  over  her  arm. 

Only  the  pack-horse  is  led  to  the  summit 
of  the  peak.  We  follow,  glad  to  be  spared 
the  ascent  of  the  steep  and  rocky  way  on 
horseback.  The  climbing  is  laborious,  but 
fortunately  short.  Before  long  we  gain  the 
top,  and  the  first  object  on  which  our  eyes 
rest  is — the  grave. 

Here  the  friends  of  the  dead  professor 
laid  him  down,  to  await  the  resurrection 
morning.  At  his  feet  the  pines  sigh  their 
mournful  requiem,  and  the  majestic  glory  of 
that  Nature  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  lies 
spread  around.  With  this  loftiest  peak  of 
the  great  Appalachian  chain  his  name  is 
linked  effectually.  The  dome  is  not  likely  to 
be  called  by  any  other  name  than  "Mount 
Mitchell"  so  long  as  the  first  sight  which 
greets  those  who  ascend  it  is  Mitchell's  grave. 

Beside  the  grave,  the  summit  is  entirely 
bare.  A  fe\v  yards  down  its  sides  the  bal- 
sam-growth begins;  but  the  firs  are  stunted, 
and  round  the  crest  of  the  knob  half  at  least 


of  them  are  dead  and  look  like  white  spec- 
tres of  trees.  A  small  cabin  stood  here  a 
year  or  two  ago,  but  is  now  burned  down — 
only  its  chimney  remaining. 

"  Where  is  the  cave  ?  I  don't  see  any 
cave,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  looking  blankly 
round  as  we  seat  ourselves  in  an  exhausted 
condition  on  the  scattered  rocks  that  abound. 

"The  cave  is  about  fifty  yards  down  the 
side  of  the  peak,"  says  Eric.  "Burnet  has 
taken  the  pack-horse  there  to  unload.  As 
soon  as  you  are  rested  sufficiently,  we  had 
better  follow.  We  can  take  dinner,  and  then 
return  here  for  the  view." 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  we  rise  with 
alacrity  at  the  sound  of  that  magic  word 
"  dinner  ?  "  If  so,  he  or  she  never  made  a 
mountain-ascent  of  six  hours  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  sharpens  the  appetite  to  that  posi- 
tive hunger  which  in  ordinary  life  we  so  sel- 
dom feel. 

Down  a  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  peak 
we  go,  and,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  sum- 
mit, are  led  to  a  large  rock,  one  side  of  which 
shelves  inward  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  forming  an  excellent  shelter. 

"This  was  the  royal  residence  of  the  king 
of  the  bears  in  the  good  old  times  when  there 
were  no  men  on  these  mountains,"  says  Ru- 
pert, as  we  approach.  (He  is  on  his  knees, 
assisting  Harrison  to  unpack  the  provisions.) 


In  the  Cave. 


"  It  serves  admirably  for  bears,  but  is  rather 
low  for  people." 
•    "For  giants  like  yourself,  very  likely," 
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says  Sylvia.  "  I  can  stand  upright  in  it, 
quite  far  back,  very  comfortably — see !  " 

"And  when  one  sits  down  it  is  admira- 
ble," says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  sitting  down  on  a  shawl 
which  Mr.  Lanier  has  spread  for  her. 

"  Here  is  a  natural  cupboard,"  I  say,  ex- 
amining a  ledge  of  rocks  that  juts  out  on 
one  side. 

"I  doubt  whether  we  shall  leave  any 
thing  to  go  into  it,"  says  Charley.  "  I  am 
famished ! " 

"  Spread  the  table  quicker,  Harrison  ! " 
cries  Sylvia. — "  Eric,  carve  the  ham  while  I 
cut  some  bread." 

The  table  is  spread — to  wit,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  eatables  are  placed  on  a 
piece  of  black  oil-cloth — and  dinner  begins. 
For  some  time  no  other  remarks  are  heard 
than  those  which  are  strictly  necessary.  Re- 
quests are  made  for  bread-and-butter,  for  an- 
other piece  of  ham  or  chicken,  for  pickles  or 
sardines;  beyond  this,  little  is  said  until  we 
look  at  each  other  and  laugh.  By  this  time 
the  feast  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Canned 
fruits,  cakes,  and  jelly,  are  on  the  table; 
Charley  is  opening  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"Fate  cannot  harm  us,  we  have  dined  to- 
day," says  Sylvia.  "  Oh,  were  you  ever  so 
hungry  before  ?  I  only  hope  we  have  left 
enough  for  breakfast :  we  cannot  afford  to 
eat  any  supper." 

"Can't  we?"  says  Rupert,  looking  dis- 
mayed. "  Why,  I  think  there's  a  plenty  left. 
We'll  have  some  coffee,  at  any  rate.  As  soon 
as  Burnet  comes  back — he  has  taken  the  pack- 
horse  down  to  the  others — we  are  going  to 
make  a  fire." 

"  If  the  wind  should  be  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, we  shall  suffer  dreadfully  from  the 
smoke,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  looking  at  the  great 
pile  of  charred  logs  immediately  in  front  of 
our  rock-house — remnants  of  the  fire  of  some 
other  party. 

"  Better  suffer  from  smoke  than  from 
cold,"  says  Eric.  "  You'll  be  glad  of  the  fire 
when  night  falls  ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  it,  we  must  go  to  work  and  cut  wood 
enough  to  last  till  morning." 

"  Cut  wood !  "  repeats  Mr.  Lanier,  with  a 
gasp.  He  has  plainly  not  anticipated  any 
thing  like  this.  "  You  mean  that  Harrison 
and  the  guide  will  cut  it  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  it  will  require  several  axes 
to  cut  as  much  as  we  shall  need,"  answers 


Eric.  "The  balsam-wood  will  not  burn  in 
small  quantities." 

Mr.  Lanier  does  not  volunteer  to  take  one 
of  these  axes ;  he  looks,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  disgusted. 

"  And  you  call  this  a  pleasure  -  excur- 
sion? "  lie  says. 

"  A  pleasure  exertion  it  might  better  be 
defined — don't  you  think  so  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Car- 
digan, laughing. 

"  I  wondered  why  you  were  bringing  axes 
along,"  says  Sylvia,  turning  to  Charley  ;  "and 
this  is  what  it  was  for  ?  " 

"  This  is  what  it  was  for,"  he  answers. 
"  Now — since  we  are  in  a  gypsy  camp — may 
I  ask  leave  to  light  a  cigar  ?  '  When  Juno 
ruffles  thee,  0  Jupiter,  try  the  weed  ' — and, 
according  to  my  experience,  Juno  is  pretty 
sure  to  ruffle  one  sooner  or  later;  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  weed." 

"  After  that,  you  don't  deserve  permission 
to  light  it,"  she  says,  "  but  I  suppose  we 
can't  refuse  you  the  privilege  which  we  are 
willing  to  grant  the  others." 

At  this,  cigars  are  lighted,  and,  when  the 
bottle  of  wine  has  been  emptied,  we  take  our 
way  back  to  the  summit. 

There  the  full  glory  of  all  that  we  have 
come  to  S£e  bursts  upon  us.  How  can  one 
write  of  it  ? — how  give  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  beauty  which  lies  below  us  on  this  Sep- 
tember day? — how  describe  the  sublimated 
fairness  of  the  day  itself  in  the  rarefied  air 
of  this  high  peak  ? 

"I  have  never  obtained  so  good  a  view 
before ! "  says  Eric.  "  There  are  not  a  dozen 
days  in  the  year  when  one  can  obtain  such  a 
view  from  this  mountain." 

"What  delightful  luck  that  we  should 
have  hit  one  of  the  dozen ! "  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. "  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  overlooked 
the  whole  world,  and  the  kingdoms  thereof? 
0  Mr.  Markham,  dear  Mr.  Markham,  tell  us 
what  every  thing  is  ! " 

Dear  Mr.  Markham  proceeds  to  comply 
with  this  moderate  request,  while  Sylvia 
mounts  the  chimney,  and  stands  there — field- 
glass  in  hand — sweeping  the  horizon,  as  he 
indicates  one  object  after  another.  Charley 
sits  on  the  chimney  at  her  feet,  swinging  hia 
legs  meditatively  and  smoking;  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, in  her  enthusiasm,  takes  Mr.  Lanier's 
arm. 

The  view  is  so  immense  that  one  is  forced 
to  regard  it  in  sections.  Far  to  the  north- 
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east  lies  Virginia,  from  which  the  long  wav- 
ing line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  comes,  and  passes 
directly  under  the  Black,  making  a  point  of 
junction,  near  which  it  towers  info  the  steep 


"Sylvia  mounts  the  chimney,  and  stands  there." 


Pinnacle  and  stately  Graybeard — so  called 
from  the  white  beard  which  it  wears  when  a 
frozen  cloud  has  iced  its  rhododendrons. 
From  our  greater  eminence  we  overlook  the 
Blue  Ridge  entirely,  and  see  the  country  be- 
low spreading  into  azure  distance,  with  white 
spots  which  resolve  themselves  through  the 
glass  into  villages,  and  mountains  clearly  de- 
fined. The  Linville  range — through  which 
the  Linville  River  forces  its  way  in  a  gorge 
of  wonderful  grandeur— is  in  full  view,  with 
a  misty  cloud  lying  on  the  surface  of  Table 
Rock,  while  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Hawk's 
Bill  stands  forth  in  marked  relief.  Beyond, 
blue  and  limitless  as  the  ocean,  the  undulat- 
ing plain  of  the  more  level  country  extends 
until  it  melts  into  the  sky. 

As  the  glance  leaves  this  view,  and,  sweep- 
ing back  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  follows  the 
main  ledge  of  the  Black,  one  begins  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  this  great  moun- 
tain. For  miles  along  its  dark  crest  appear 


a  succession  of  cone-like  peaks,  and,  as  if 
sweeps  round  westwardly,  it  divides  into  two 
great  branches  — one  of  which  terminates 
in  the  height  on  which  we  stand,  while 
numerous  spurs  lead  off 
from  its  base;  the  oth- 
er stretches  southward, 
forming  the  splendid 
chain  of  Craggy.  At  our 
feet  lie  the  elevated  coun- 
ties of  Yancey  and  Mitch- 
ell, with  their  surface  so 
uniformly  mountainous 
that  one  wonders  how 
men  could  have  been  dar- 
ing enough  to  think  of 
making  their  homes  amid 
such  wild  scenes. 

"  The  richest  lands  in 
the  mountains  are  to  be 
found  in  those  counties," 
says  Eric,  when  we  re- 
mark something  like  this : 
"  Look  at  the  farms — 
they  scarcely  seem  more 
than  gardens   from   our 
point  of  view— dotted  all 
over  the  valleys  and  roll- 
ing table-lands,  and  even 
on  the  mountain  -  sides. 
Yet  Burnswille,  the  coun- 
ty-seat, is  six  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Asheville." 
Beyond  these  counties  stretches  the  chain 
of  the  Unaka,  running  along  the  line  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  Roan  Mountain— famous  for 
its  extensive  view  over  seven  States — imme- 
diately in  our  front.      Through   the  passes 
and  rugged  chasms  of  this  range,  we  look 
across  the  entire  valley  of  East  Tennessee  to 
where  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  trend  toward  Kentucky,  and  we 
see   distinctly  a  marked    depression  which 
Eric  says  is  Cumberland  Gap.     Turning  our 
gaze  due  westward,  the  view  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  grand.     There  the  colossal  masses 
of  the  Great  Smoky  stand,  draped  in  a  man- 
tle of  clouds,  while  through  Haywood  and 
Transylvania,  to  the  borders  of  South  Caro- 
lina, rise  the  peaks  of  the  Balsam  Mountains, 
behind  which  are  the  Cullowhee  and  the  Nan- 
tahala,  with  the  Blue  Ridge  making  a  majes- 
tic curve  toward  the  point  where  Georgia 
touches  the  Carolinas. 

To  understand  how  much  you  see,"  says 
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Eric — "  for  such  a  view  is  bewildering  in  its 
magnitude  —  you  must  remember  that  this 
elevated  country  called  Western  North  Caro- 
lina is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles, 
and  that  you  overlook  all  this — with  much 
more  besides." 

"  With  very  much  more  besides,"  says 
Charley,  "  especially  in  the  matter  of  width. 
Cumberland  Gap  is  fully  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  the  view  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  even  more  extensive." 

"  You  are  right — it  is  bewildering,"  says 
Sylvia,  dropping  the  glass,  and  it  is  folly  to 
think  of  seeing  such  a  view  in  one  day  or 
two  days.  We  should  remain  here  for  a  week 
at  least." 

"  In  that  case  we'd  have  to  send  for  more 
provisions,"  says  Rupert's  voice  from  the 
rear. 

Then  Eric  rouses  with  a  start  to  the  con- 
sciousness that,  while  the  sun  is  sloping  west- 
ward, and  the  shadows  are  lengthening  over 
all  the  marvelous  scene,  a  supply  of  wood  for 
the  night  has  not  been  cut.  The  axes  of  the 
guide  and  Harrison  are  ringing  down  among 
the  balsam-trees,  but  he  is  too  experienced  a 
mountaineer  to  trust  entirely  to  their  efforts. 

"  Come,  Rupert,"  he  says,  "  a  little  exer- 
cise will  do  you  no  harm. — Charley,  if  we 
need  recruits,  I'll  call  you." 

"Very  good,"  says  Charley,  with  resig- 
nation. 

Deserted  thus  by  our  instructor,  we  cease 
to  ask  the  names  of  the  mountain-ranges  or 
towering  peaks.  It  is  enough  to  sit  and  watch 
the  inexpressible  beauty  of  the  vast  prospect 
as  afternoon  slowly  wanes  into  evening.  There 
is  a  sense  of  isolation,  of  solemnity  and  maj- 
esty, in  the  scene  which  none  of  us  are  likely 
to  forget.  So  high  are  we  elevated  above  the 
world,  that  the  pure  vault  of  ether  over  our 
heads  seems  nearer  to  us  than  the  blue  roll- 
ing earth,  with  its  wooded  hills  and  smiling 
valleys  below.  No  sound  comes  up  to  us,  no 
voice  of  water  or  note  of  bird  breaks  the 
stillness.  We  are  in  the  region  of  that  eter- 
nal silence  which  wraps  the  summits  of  the 
"  everlasting  hills."  A  repose  that  is  full  of 
awe  broods  over  this  lofty  peak-,  which  still 
retains  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  while 
over  the  lower  world  twilight  has  fallen. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

"  Once  I  sat  upon  a  mountain, 
Gazing  on  the  mist  before  me ; 
Like  a  great  gray  sheet  of  canvas, 
Shrouding  all  things  in  its  cover, 
Did  it  float  'twixt  earth  and  heaven." 

TWILIGHT  is  brief  on  the  summit  of 
.he  Black.  A  hundred  miles  or  more  away 
— behind  the  far  peaks  and  passes  of  the 
Tennessee  mountains — the  sun  sinks  in 
a  bed  of  glory,  and  the  last  rim  of  his  disk 
has  scarcely  disappeared  before  a  soft  man- 
tle of  darkness  falls  over  us.  Then  we  re- 
member that  there  is  a  full  moon,  and  we 
turn  toward  the  east.  Yes,  she  is  coming ! 
There  is  a  glow  along  the  horizon,  out  of 
which  a  yellow  shoulder  presently  appears, 
and,  before  the  crimson  light  has  faded  out 
of  the  distant  west,  the  "  silver  sister-world  " 
has  mounted  into  the  blue  depths  of  the  east- 
ern sky,  and  her  light  streams  on  the  deep 
chasms  and  high  peaks  of  the  great  moun- 
tain, with  its  dark  plumage  of  firs. 

Wrapped  closely  in  heavy  shawls  —  for 
the  air  is  sharply  cold — we  sit  and  watch 
this  beauty  deepen  as  dusk  gives  place  tc 
night.  Over  the  immense  expanse  spread 
below — from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  from  Ten- 
nessee to  South  Carolina — a  white  glamour 
lies,  showing  the  dim  outlines  of  countless 
mountains,  the  dark  shadows  of  unnumbered 
valleys,  and  deepening  to  silver  mist  where 
the  remote  landscape  meets  the  arching 
sky.  Around  us  this  radiance  has  almost 
the  brightness  of  day,  so  rarefied  is  the  air, 
while  the  mica — which  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  rocks  and  even  of 
the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  peak — sparkles 
in  the  light  like  precious  stones.  So  brill- 
iantly white  is  all  around,  so  dark  the  firs 
sweeping  downward  below,  so  far-stretching 
and  mysterious  the  immeasurably  distant 
view,  that  words  are  hushed  on  our  lips.  We 
are  thrilled  by  the  greatness  of  the  silent 
scene,  by  the  solemnity  of  the  glorious  night. 
To  be  on  this  lonely  mountain-top,  uplifted 
so  high  above  the  world,  fills  us  with  a  sense 
of  exaltation  and  awe. 

"How  still,  how  vast,  how  beautiful ! " 
says  Sylvia,  in  a  low  voice.  "  How  strange 
to  think  of  the  thousands  of  people  scattered 
below  us,  going  their  accustomed  social  or 
domestic  ways,  while  we  sit  here,  midway 
between  heaven  and  earth — alone  with  the 
mountains  and  the  moon  ! " 
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"  And  each  other,"  says  Mr.  Lanier. 
"  Pray  don't  forget  that." 

"  I  should  like  to  forget  it,"  she  answers, 
gazing  far  away  over  the  broken  expanse  of 
distant  country  with  something  wistful  in  the 
expression  of  her  face  as  the  moon  shines  on 
it.  "  I  should  like  to  be  here  entirely  alone 
— for  once.  It  would  be  something  one  could 
never  forget." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  says  Mrs. 
Cardigan,  with  a  shudder.  "  It  would  be 
something  to  set  one  crazy  with  fright.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  place  I  have  ever  seen ; 
but  there  is  something  terrible  in  its  loneli- 
ness. Listen  !  What  eerie  sound  is  that  ?  " 

"  Only  the  wind  sighing  among  the  bal- 
sam-trees," answers  Charley.  "  I  wish  we 
could  hear  the  cry  of  a  wild-cat.  That  does 
sound  eerie  when  one  is  in  the  woods  at 
night." 

"  I  wish  a  bear  would  walk  out  of  those 
firs,"  says  Sylvia.  "  Oh,  why  will  nothing 
ever  happen?  It  seems  that  our  journeyings 
are  doomed  to  be  lamentably  tame." 

"  Tame  ! "  repeats  Mr.  Lanier,  in  a  tone 
of  amazement.  "  Why,  have  we  not  had 
storms  and  floods — " 

"Hallo!"  —  it  is  Rupert's  voice  which 
speaks  in  the  rear — "  are  you  going  to  stay 
here  all. night?  The  fire's  made,  and  the 
coffee's  made,  and  Brother  Eric  says,  come 
down  to  the  cave." 

"  A  very  good  suggestion,"  says  Mr.  La- 
nier, rising  promptly.  "  It  is  really  exceed- 
ingly chilly.  A  fire  will  be  very  welcome." 

"  Even  though  one  may  have  to  take 
smoke  along  with  it,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
mischievously. 

The  ideas  which  Rupert's  words  have  pre- 
sented are  more  or  less  pleasing  to  all  of  us, 
so  we  rise  and  stumble  down  the  steep  path 
which  leads  to  the  cave.  A  picturesque  sight 
greets  us  when  we  come  within  view  of  this 
shelter.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  an  enor- 
mous fire  is  burning,  lighting  up  the  rugged 
lichened  face  of  the  rock,  the  group  of  fig- 
ures within  the  cave,  and  the  dark  forest 
around.  To  our  relief,  we  see  that  the  col- 
umn of  smoke  mounts  steadily  upward,  so 
that  we  have  no  annoyance  on  this  score  to 
dread. 

"  That  supply  of  fuel  must  be  intended 
to  last  during  the  week  you  wish  to  stay  here, 
Miss  Norwood,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  point- 
ing to  the  pile  of  wood  which  lies  on  the  far- 


ther side  of  the  fire — an  imposing  pile,  cer- 
tainly, of  freshly-cut  logs. 

"And  what  are  these  for?"  asks  Mr. 
Lanier,  pausing  to  regard  a  heap  of  boughs. 

"  Those,"  says  Charley,  "  are  the  best 
substitute  for  mountain  heather  to  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  form  an  excel- 
lent bed. — Well,  Eric,  you  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  balsam-wood  burn  for  once." 

"  It  burns  as  well  as  any  other  wood  if 
you  put  enough  on,"  answers  Eric. 

"  And  if  you  keep  puttin'  on,"  says  the 
guide,  a  little  dryly. 

We  declare  that  it  is  delightful,  and  cer- 
tainly the  red  heart  of  the  fire  is  beautiful 
when  we  draw  near  and  seat  ourselves  in 
front  of  it.  Harrison  lifts  the  coffee-pot  from 
the  coals  on  which  it  is  placed,  cups  are  pro- 
duced and  filled,  a  paper  of  sugar  is  handed 
round,  slices  of  ham  are  broiled  on  the  coals, 
Sylvia  volunteers  to  toast  some  bread,  but 
ends  by  deputing  Rupert  to  do  it  under 
her  direction.  While  we  talk  and  laugh,  and 
the  vivid  glare  of  the  fire  lights  up  the  gypsy 
scene,  the  silver  moon  looks  serenely  down 
upon  us — for  our  cave  faces  due  east — as  if 
with  a  large-minded  tolerance  for  human 
weakness. 

After  this  we  are  sufficiently  tired  to  think 
of  rest.  Even  Sylvia  owns  that  her  eyes  are 
slightly  heavy. 

"  We  were  waked  at  such  a  barbarous 
hour  this  morning ! "  she  says,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  this  fact. 

"  And  you  will  be  waked  at  a  still  more 
barbarous  hour  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
want  to  see  the  sunrise,"  says  Eric. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  may  be," 
says  Rupert,  yawning,  "  but  I'm  dead  tired." 

"  I  am  going  to  the  peak  for  one  last 
look,"  says  Sylvia.  "  After  that  I  suppose  I 
must  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and 
sleep  like  a  log  while  all  this  beauty  is  hold- 
ing the  world  under  a  spell  of  enchantment." 

"Are  you  going  to  the  peak  again?" 
asks  Mrs.  Cardigan,  addressing  me  in  a 
highly  -  dissuasive  tone.  "I  don't  think  I 
shall." 

"  I  don't  think  I  can,"  I  answer.  "  I 
have  exhausted  my  power  of  climbing  for 
the  present.  We  will  go  out  in  front  of  the 
cave  while  Eric  and  Mr.  Burnet  prepare  our 
sleeping-apartment." 

"Yes,  we  can  see  the  moon  very  well 
from  here,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  fire, 
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too,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  stepping  from  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  rock. 

I  step  out  also,  and  am  amused  to  ob- 
serve how  Mr.  Lanier  hesitates  for  a  minute, 
uncertain  whether  to  follow  Sylvia,  who  is 
mounting  the  path  leading  to  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  or  to  remain  with  us. 

If  the  former  had  given  one  backward 
glance,  his  hesitation  would  have  been  short ; 
but  she  gives  none.  Whether  he  comes  or 
not  is  plainly  a  matter  on  which  she  does  not 
bestow  a  thought,  as,  with  Charley's  assist- 
ance, she  springs  lightly  up  the  rock-strewed 
way.  Almost  any  man  in  such  a  situation 


full  tide  of  flirtation  ;  so,  feeling  myself  de 
trop,  I  rise  and  stroll  away. 

Eric  and  Mr.  Burnet,  assisted  by  Rupert 
and  Harrison,  are  making  our  couch,  an  op- 
eration which  I  watch  with  considerable  in- 
terest and  amusement.  First  an  oil-cloth  is 
spread,  then  a  number  of  balsam-twigs  are 
strewed  thickly,  and  over  these  quilts  and 
shawls  are  placed. 

"  There  ! "  says  Eric,  turning  to  me  when 
the  last  has  been  laid.  "  If  you  don't  call 
that  a  good  bed,  you  don't  know  what  a  good 
bed  is  !  I  should  not  mind  sleeping  on  it  ev- 
ery night." 


Sylvia  volunteers  to  toast  some  bread." 


would  be  piqued.  Mr.  Lanier  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  He  turns  to  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
and  remarks  that  he  is  too  tired  for  further 
climbing. 

"  We  will  sit  down  here,"  he  says,  point- 
ing to  a  flat,  convenient  stone,  "and  en- 
joy the  moonlight  without  fatiguing  our- 
selves." 

We  sit  down,  but  the  moon  receives  an 
exceedingly  small  share  of  the  attention  of 
my  companions.  Mrs.  Cardigan  devotes  her- 
self to  the  entertainment  of  Mr.  Lanier,  Mr. 
Lanier  returns  the  compliment  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  entertainment  of  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. In  fifteen  minutes  they  are  launched  in 


"  Perhaps  that  is  because  you  have  made 
it  yourself,"  I  say,  with  a  laugh.  "  One  is 
apt  to  think  well  of  one's  own  handiwork." 

But  I  am  constrained  to  admit,  when  I  try 
the  bed,  that  it  is  very  comfortable,  the  bal- 
sam-boughs being  in  a  measure  elastic,  and 
their  fresh,  spicy  odor  full  of  delightful  wood- 
land suggestions.  I  wrap  my  water-proof 
round  me,  take  a  satchel  for  a  pillow,  curl 
down,  and  fall  asleep,  while  figures  are  still 
passing  to  and  fro  around  the  ruddy  fire,  and 
the  silver  splendor  of  the  night  lies  beyond. 

I  am  dimly  conscious  of  voices  talking, 
of  other  figures  lying  down,  and  of  quietness 
presently,  only  broken  now  and  then  by  a 
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scuffle  (apparently  between  Charley  and  Ru- 
pert) on  the  subject  of  cover,  or  by  some  one 
rising  to  replenish  the  fire.  About  midnight 
I  overhear,  in  a  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  the  following  conversation  : 

"  Hallo,  Dan  !  "—it  is  Eric's  voice  which 
speaks — "what  has  come  over  the  night? 
Isn't  it  cloudy  ?  " 

"  Tol'ably  cloudy,"  answers  Dan — he  is 
standing  by  the  fire  which  he  has  just  re- 
plenished— "  the  clouds  seem  to  be  gatherin' 
pretty  thick.  We'll  be  in  the  midst  of  'em 
by  mornin'." 

"  Fine  prospect  for  a  sunrise,"  says  Eric. 
"  Capital  prospect  for  sleeping  late,"  re- 
marks Charley,  in  a  somnolent  tone  of  voice. 
I  hear  no  more.     I,  too,  am  indifferent  to 
the  sunrise,  so,  shifting  my  satchel  a  little,  I 
drop  off  to  sleep  again.      Incredible   as   it 
may  seem  to  those  who  have  never  tried  such 
quarters,  I  never  rested  with  a  greater  sense 
of  pleasure  and  refreshment  than  on  this  bed 
of  balsam  under  a  mountain-rock. 

When  I  wake  next  a  voice  is  saying, 
"  Time  to  be  up  ! — half-past  four  o'clock," 
and  I  open  my  eyes  to  see  a  dark  figure 
standing  in  front  of  the  smouldering  fire — a 
figure  which  I  know  by  the  carriage  of  the 
shoulders  and  head  to  be  Eric — while  anoth- 
er figure  (that  of  Mr.  Burnet)  is  bringing 
wood  from  the  diminished  pile,  and  all  around 
are  the  recumbent  outlines  of  the  sleeping 
party.  Far  and  faint  in  the  east — infinitely 
distant,  it  seems — a  pale  streak  of  light  lies 
along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and,  seeing 
this,  I  rise  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Oh,  we  are  going  to  have  a  sunrise,  after 
all!"  I  say. 

"  There  is  generally  something  of  that 
kind  in  the  morning,"  says  Eric ;  "  and  it 
takes  place  sooner  on  a  mountain  than  in  the 
lower  world,  so  you  had  better  rouse  your 
neighbors." 

I  proceed  at  once  to  shake  each  of  them, 
while  Eric  rouses  the  masculine  sleepers  very 
summarily.  There  is  a  little  grumbling  and 
much  yawning  on  the  part  of  the  latter ; 
then  they  rise  and  gather  round  the  fire, 
which  by  this  time  is  burning  brightly.  By 
this  time,  also,  the  glow  in  the  east  has 
widened,  so  we  do  not  pause  for  any  toilet- 
arrangements,  but,  pulling  the  hoods  of  our 
water-proofs  over  our  heads,  announce  that 
we  are  ready. 

We  climb   th^e  peak   in   the   cold,  gray 
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dawn,  with  just  enough  of  dim  light  to  show 
us  a  mist  lying  all  around. 

"  Why,  there  is  a  fog ! "  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. 

"  A  fog  !  "  repeats  Eric.  "  It  is  a  cloud, 
which  has  been  hovering  over  us  since  mid- 
night." 

"  Then  we  can't  see  the  sunrise  ! "  cries  a 
disgusted  chorus. 

"  We  may  see  a  very  fine  sunrise  if  the 
clouds  continue  as  at  present  to  lie  below. 
They  have  been  up  around  us  two  or  three 
times,  but  now  the  breeze  has  blown  them 
off,  and  we  overlook  them." 

He  is  right.  When  we  gain  the  summit, 
we  find  a  sea  of  vapor  spread  below  us,  out 
of  which  nothing  appears  but  the  peak  on 
which  we  stand,  and  on  our  left  the  dark  dome 
of  Craggy,  toward  which  the  moon  is  sloping. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  ocean,  on 
the  distant  limit  of  which  the  sunrise  glow 
is  growing  brighter. 

Of  this  wonderful  glow — which  moment- 
ly waxes  greater — it  is  difficult  to  write  with- 
out seeming  to  verge  on  rhapsody.  For 
once  in  our  lives  we  realize  what  the  daily 
miracle  which  we  call  sunrise  is.  Along  at 
least  half  the  circle  of  the  horizon  a  flushing 
radiance  extends,  infinitely  varied  in  its  com- 
binations of  color.  There  is  not  a  tint 
known  to  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky,  which  does 
not  find  a  place  on  the  wide,  changing  belt 
of  splendor — and  many  of  them  are  so  ex- 
quisite that  we  can  only  liken  them  to  the 
colors  of  the  purest  gems.  There  are  seas 
of  aqua-marine  and  chrysolite,  there  are  clouds 
of  ruby  and  gold,  of  amethyst  and  jacinth. 
And  from  the  rocky  point  on  which  we  stand 
to  this  heaven  of  beauty,  nothing  intervenes 
save  a  vast  expanse  of  mist,  over  which  the 
luminous  glory  falls,  gilding  with  prismatic 
radiance  its  myriad  waves. 

The  most  careless  of  us  stand  enthralled 
by  the  majesty  of  the  spectacle — forgetful  of 
our  appearance,  indifferent  to  the  sharp  cold- 
ness of  the  morning  air.  Even  Rupert,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  large  plaid 
shawl  of  Sylvia's  over  his  shoulders,  gazes  in 
open-eyed  wonder  and  admiration,  while  Mr. 
Burnet — who  has  probably  beheld  a  thousand 
sunrises  from  mountain-peaks — is  roused  suf- 
ficiently to  say,  "  Now,  that's  pretty — ain't 
it  ?  " 

Suddenly  some  one  exclaims,  "  Look  at 
the  moon ! "  and  we  turn  abruptly  around. 
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That  luminary  is  half-obscured  by  clouds  as 
it  sinks  slowly  behind  Craggy  —  and  these 
clouds  have  caught  the  eastern  glory.  The 
moon  herself  is  more  yellow  than  silver  in 
the  reflected  light,  and  the  vapors  which  sur- 
round her  are  crimson  and  rose-color,  bur- 
nished with  gold.  The  effect  is  beyond  all 
description.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to 
gaze  at  the  east  or  the  west,  and  we  turn 
from  one  point  to  another  in  a  kind  of  en- 
raptured distraction. 

"  Well,"  says  Eric,  "  the  person  who  does 
not  feel  that  he  or  she  is  repaid  for  the  as- 
cent of  the  Black  by  this,  need  never  hope 
to  be  repaid  for  any  exertion.  You  might 
come  here  for  a  dozen  years  without  wit- 
nessing such  a  sight  again  ! " 

"  We  are  a  hundred-fold  repaid,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  See  !  yonder  comes  the  sun.  How 
long  has  his  preparation  for  rising  lasted  ?  " 

"  An  hour,"  answers  Charley,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  "  It  was  a  quarter  to  five  when 
we  gained  the  peak,  and  the  first  flush  of 
color  lay  along  the  east  ;  it  is  a  quarter  to 
six  now,  when  the  sun  appears  over  the  hori- 
zon." 

"  What  an  enchanted  hour  it  has  been  ! " 
says  Sylvia,  with  a  soft  sigh.  She  stands 
still,  watching  with  level  eyes  the  refulgent 
glory,  from  which  the  rest  of  us  turn  away 
our  dazzled  gaze.  Over  her  fair  face;  framed 
in  its  dark  hood,  the  kindling  sunlight  falls, 
showing  the  pearly  freshness  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  touching  to  gold  the  light  waves 
of  hair  around  her  brow. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young  ! "  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  in  a  tone  of  half-unconscious 
envy.  "  With  such  a  skin  as  that  one  can 
afford  to  face  a  sunrise,  but  I  know  that  I 
am  looking  frightfully  sallow,  so  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  cave  to  practise  a  few  toilet  arts. 
Good»morning  ! " 

She  draws  her  hood  farther  over  her  face 
— "  like  a  witch  in  a  play,"  she  says,  laugh- 
ing— declines  any  escort,  and  flits  away. 

No  one  else  moves.  We  are  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  marvelous  beauty  which 
grows  greater  rather  than  less  now  that  the 
sun  has  risen.  The  sea  itself  conveys  no 
stronger  impression  of  immensijty  than  the 
boundless  ocean  of  vapor  which  we  over- 
look. 

"  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  be 
above  the  clouds,"  cries  Sylvia,  "  and  now  / 
am/" 


"  You  certainly  are,"  says  Eric.  "  No 
ray  of  the  sunlight  which  bathes  us,  pierces 
through  this  canopy." 

"  One  feels  as  if  one  might  launch  a 
boat  on  it,"  says  Charley. 

"  Yonder  is  an  island  or  two,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier,  pointing  eastward.  Several  islands 
appear  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon — the 
most  elevated  points  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
piercing  the  clouds. 

"  Yonder  is  the  crest  of  the  Grandfather 
— which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  high- 
est Appalachian  mountain,"  says  Eric. 

"  I  suppose  that  was  in  the  days  when 
the  Black  was  called  the  Negro  Mountain," 
says  Charley.  "  By  Jove,  what  a  sight  ! 
We  have  the  Atlantic  on  one  side  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  other." 

"  Or  rather  we  have  a  picture  of  the  Del- 
uge when  the  waters  began  to  abate  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  says  Sylvia.  The 
mist  is  moving — see  ! — Eric,  will  it  lift  after 
a  while  ?  " 

"  Very  likely  it  may  lift — and  envelop 
us/'  answers  Eric. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  remarks  Mr. 
Lanier.  "  The  clouds  are  passing  away. 
Look  in  this  direction." 

Our  eyes  follow  the  direction  of  his  hand, 
and  we  see  that  the  clouds  are  undoubtedly 
passing  away  from  that  portion  of  the  view 
which  lies  between  us  and  Tennessee.  The 
great  hills  of  Mitchell  and  Yancey  stand 
fully  revealed  in  the  clear  light  and  long 
shadows  of  early  morning — though  the  val- 
leys are  still  transformed  to  beautiful,  tremu- 
lous lakes  of  mist. 

In  her  enthusiasm  Sylvia  calls  upon 
Charley  to  assist  her  to  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney again.  "  I  must  see  all  that  can  be . 
seen,"  she  says.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
ever  witness  another  sunrise  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Black." 

"  It  has  been  very  fine,  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier,  "  but  one  is  enough,  I  think." 

Then  this  gentleman,  like  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
retires  for  some  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet 
— a  matter  which  has  plainly  weighed  on  his 
mind  for  some  time. 

44  Poor  Lanier  !  "  says  Charley.  "  He 
could  not  enjoy  the  view  from  Mont  Blanc 
if  his  collar  was  rumpled,  his  cravat  awry,  or 
his  hair  out  of  accurate  wave." 

"  It  does  not  become  you  to  laugh  at 
him,"  says  Sylvia,  who  never  fails  to  defend 
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her  admirer — when  he  is  absent.  "  Because 
collars  and  cravats  are  of  no  importance  to 
you,  and  Nature  has  curled  your  hair  so  that 
it  looks  better  disordered  than  any  other 
way,  is  no  reason  for  making  game  of  more 
fastidious  and  less  fortunate  persons." 

"  I  am  not  making  game  of  him,"  says 
Charley,  "  though,  by  Jove  !  if  I  tried — how- 
ever, it  does  not  matter. — Alice,  I  want  you 
to  witness  something  which  this  young  lady 
promised  me  last  night." 

"Very  well,"  I  answer,  placidly.  I  am 
on  one  side  of  the  chimney  and  Charley  on 
the  other,  while  Sylvia  stands  on  top.  The 
rest  have  disappeared — Eric,  Mr.  Burnet, 
and  Rupert,  on  thoughts  of  breakfast  intent. 
I  am  more  interested  in  the  far,  blue  peaks 
of  the  Unaka,  and  the  distant  range  of  the 
Cumberland,  than  in  anything  Sylvia  may 
have  promised,  but  I  am  ready  to  be  oblig- 
ing, so  I  say,  "  Very  well." 

"  Now,  Charley,"  says  that  young  lady,  in 
a  warning  tone,  "  mind  you  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  always  do,"  replies  Charley,  virtuous- 
ly.— "  Well,  Alice,  you  know  that  she  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  me  with — well, 
I  desire  to  be  moderate,  so  I  will  say,  with 
great  want  of  consideration."  4 

"  You  know,  Alice,"  says  Sylvia,  "  that  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  him  in  his  place — else 
what  would  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Query,  what  is  my  place  ?  "  asks  Char- 
ley. "  At  your  feet  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  place,". she  remarks,  coolly. 
"  You  might  find  many  worse.  Please  don't 
let  me  fall—  Oh  ! " 

Charley  restores  her  to  her  proper  balance, 
and  then  turns  again  to  me. 

"  Regarding  this  fact,"  he  says,  "  together 
with  the  corresponding  fact  that  I  have  never 
been  in  love  with  any  woman  but  herself,  not 
even  for  a  day  in  all  my  life — " 

"  What  a  story ! "  says  the  person  on 
the  chimney.  "  Charley,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  !  You  never  dared  to  tell  me  such 
an  untruth  !  I  should  at  once  have  reminded 
you  of  Sue  Collins  and  Adele  Dupont,  not  to 
speak  of  Miss  Hollis — " 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  says  Charley.  "  If 
we  began  to  talk  of  flirtations,  I  could  bring 
forward  a  list  of  your  amusements  that  would 
double  mine." 

"  A  woman  has  a  right  to  flirt  "  (dogmat- 
ically). 

"  Oh  !  has  she  ?  "  (skeptically).    "  That  is 


a  right  I  never  heard  claimed  before — 
though  it  is  certainly  well  practised.  All 
this  is  straying  from  the  subject,  however. 
—The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is, 
Alice,  that  she  promised  last  night  to  think 
of  me,  and  I  want  you  to  stand  witness  to  the 
fact." 

"  Why  should  I  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  " 
I  ask.  "  Are  you  foolish  enough  to  fancy 
that  '  thinking  of  you '  means  anything  more 
than  giving  you  a  sop  to  keep  you  quiet? 
You  ought  to  know  Sylvia  better  after  all 
these  years." 

"  Oh,  how  shameful ! "  cries  Sylvia,  "  to 
slander  me  in  that  manner,  and  to  talk  of 
*  all  these  years,'  as  if  I  were  thirty-five  ! " 

"  '  Old  in  guile  if  not  in  years/  "  quotes 
Charley. — "  I  suppose  you  are  right,  Alice. 
I  suppose  I  am  a  fool.  I  have  nothing  in 
particular  to  offer,  while  Lanier  is  abun- 
dantly gifted  with  the  substantial  charms 
which  win  a  woman's  heart — or  at  least  her 
hand." 

"  If  you  think  that"  cries  Sylvia,  "  you 
may  consider  that  I  take  back  all  I  said  last 
night. — Alice,  I  submit  to  you — " 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  I  say.  "  Settle  it  be- 
tween yourselves.  No  good  ever  comes  of 
introducing  a  third  person  into  love-making 
or  flirtation." 

With  this  I  walk  away,  and  leave  them  to 
fight  it  out  according  to  their  usual  custom. 
The  result,  as  I  afterward  learn  from  Charley, 
is  by  no  means  definite.  "  I'm  much  where 
I  was  before,"  he  says.  "  Sylvia  has  promised 
nothing." 

"  And  she  never  will  promise  anything,"  I 
say,  for  his  comfort.  "  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  Sylvia  is  averse  to,  it  is  binding  herself 
to  anything.  Perhaps  she  means  to  settle  the 
matter  according  to  romantic  precedent.  She 
will  fall  into  a  torrent  or  over  a  precipice,  and 
reward  whoever  rescues  her  with  the  ines- 
timable treasure  of  her  hand." 

"  I  shall  look  out  for  precipices  and  tor- 
rents, .then,  with  great  interest,"  says  Char- 
ley. "Lanier  might  easily  break  his  neck 
over  one,  but  he  will  never  rescue  any  one 
else." 

These  remarks  are  exchanged  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  -cave  during  breakfast — which  is 
taken  whenever,  wherever,  and  however  one 
likes.  During  its  progress  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  Eric  was  right  —  a  cloud  is  set- 
tling on  the  mountain.  It  comes  up  around 
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us  like  a  white  fog,  so  dense  that  one  might 
cut  a  slice  and  take  it  home,  Rupert  observes. 

"  Surely  it  will  lift  after  a  while,"  we  say, 
despondently,  since  few  of  us  are  not  anxious 
for  another  glimpse  of  the  great  view ;  but 
Mr.  Burnet  shakes  his  head. 

"  Tisn't  likely,"  he  says.  "  There's  goin' 
to  be  a  change  of  weather  shortly,  and  the 
Black's  gatherin'  clouds.  There  won't  be  an- 
other clear  view  to  be  had  from  this  peak  fur 
a  week." 

"  O  Mr.  Burnet ! "  cries  Sylvia,  in  a  tone 
of  appeal,  "  I  have  set  my  heart  on  seeing 
the  view  again.  I  had  not  time  to  take  it  in 
yesterday.  Don't  you  think,  if  we  staid  till 
noon,  the  cloud  might  lift  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  there  ain't  any  hope  of  it," 
says  Mr.  Burnet,  shak- 
ing his   head    regret- 
fully. 

"  Come,  come,"  says 
Eric,  "  if  you  knew 
how  uncertain  the  view 
from  the  Black  is,  you 
would  be  grateful  for 
what  you  have  had 
without  fretting  over 
what  you  can't  get. 
We  may  as  well  go 
down,  for  we  shall  see 
nothing  more." 

With  this  ultima- 
tum we  are  forced  to 
be  content  ;  so,  after 
a  farewell  to  the  cave, 
we  ascend  the  peak  to 
find  the  fog-like  mist 
encompassing  us  on  all 
sides.  Even  Craggy  is 
shut  off  from  our  view ; 
indeed,  at  a  few  yards 
distant  every  object 
becomes  indistinct. 

"  We  are  wrapped 
in  a  cloud,"  says  Syl- 
via, whom  this  fact 
partly  consoles  for  the 
loss  of  the  view. 

"  So  we  see — and 
feel,"  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, drawing  a  shawl  • 
around  her,  for  the  dampness  of  the  cloud  is 
exceedingly  penetrating. 

There  is  a  general  putting  on  of  wraps  ; 
then  we  go  down  to  the  prairie,  where  Mr. 


Burnet  and  Harrison  have  the  horses  saddled 
and  ready.  We  mount,  and,  with  the  cloud 
condensing  moisture  all  around  us,  set  our 
faces  down  the  mountain. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Charley,  addressing  Syl- 
via, "  that  I  have  heard  you  express  a  wish 
to  be  lost  in  the  mountains.  Here  is  a  gold- 
en opportunity  for  such  an  adventure.  You 
have  only  to  drop  behind,  to  lose  the  path  a 
little,  and  you  will  be  lost  in  a  wilderness 
where  we  might  search  for  days  and  weeks 
without  finding  you." 

"  But  how  is  one  to  drop  behind  when 
one  is  mounted  on  a  mule  that  will  not  go 
anywhere  but  in  front?"  she  asks,  pulling 
with  fruitless  energy  at  the  rein  of  her  lively, 
irrepressible  animal. 


The  Descent. 


This  descent  of  the  mountain  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  Through 
the  dark  balsam-firs,  past  beds  of  exquisite 
moss  and  graceful  ferns,  we  wind  in  single 
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file,  doing  no  more  than  keep  in  sight  of  the 
figure  immediately  in  front.  All  around  is 
the  dense,  white  cloud,  the  moisture  of  which, 
like  fine  rain  on  a  winter  day,  washes  our 
faces  and  covers  our  garments.  I  laugh  when 
I  turn  and  look  at  Eric,  who  is  riding  behind 
me.  He  has  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows 
and  his  overcoat-collar  up  round  his  ears, 
but  the  ends  of  his  long  mustache  are  drip- 
ping with  crystal  drops,  and  himself  and  his 
steed  looming  gigantically  large  through  the 
mist,  which  seems  to  possess  a  magnifying 
power.  Now  and  then  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  line  of  figures  ahead,  and  they  resemble  a 
procession  of  muffled  spectres  more  than  the 
cavalcade  which  only  yesterday  set  forth  so 
"  gayty  bedight." 

We  do  not  leave  the  cloud  until  we  have 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  the  firs,  and  en- 
tered the  fair  green  forest,  in  which  we  hear 
again  the  voice  of  the  impetuous  streams  as 
they  come  rushing  down  the  mountain-ra- 
vines. Here,  to  our  surprise,  we  find  half- 
cloudy  sunlight,  which  grows  brighter  as  we 
ride  downward,  until  it  is  beaming  on  us 
with  oppressive  heat,  as  we  dismount,  tired 
and  jaded,  at  the  door  of  "  Patton's." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"  All  by  the  shady  greenwood-tree 

The  merry,  merry  archers  roam ; 
Jovial  and  bold  and  ever  free, 

They  tread  their  woodland  home." 

"AND  where,"  asks  Aunt  Markham,  re- 
signedly, "  are  we  going  next  ?  " 

"  We  are  going,"  answers  Eric,  "  to  Tran- 
sylvania, which  I  consider,  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  loveliest  county  in  the  mountains." 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  remarkable  county," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  looking  up  from  a  map 
which  she  is  studying  with  Mr.  Lanier — this 
has  become  one  of  our  chief  amusements 
since  we  obtained  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country  from  the  summit  of  the  Black. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  country  for  deer," 
says  Charley.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  we 
are  going  there. — But  why  not  venture  a  little 
farther,  Eric  ?— why  not  carry  this  party  of 
intrepid  explorers  into  the  Balsam  Moun- 
tains ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  too  wild  a  region,"  answers 
Eric.  "  We  are  not  prepared  for  anything  so 
remote  from  civilization." 


"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  with  energy,  "  don't  let  us  go  into  any 
wilder  region  than  we  have  been  in  already  ! 
It  is  very  well  for  young  people  to  profess  to 
enjoy  hardships,  but  at  my  age  one  prefers 
the  comforts  of  life — at  least  to  the  extent  of 
a  bed  to  sleep  on  and  a  roof  over  one's 
head." 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  says  Sylvia,  "  that  idea 
springs  entirely  from  a  misconception.  If  you 
would  only  try  once  the  delight  of  sleeping 
in  the  open  air  on  balsam-boughs,  you  would 
never  rest  until  you  had  tried  it  again." 

"  Very  likely,  indeed  ! "  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  with  profound  skepticism.  "  I  hope 
Eric  will  believe  that  I  have  no  desire  to  try 
such  a  thing  once." 

"  I  believe  it  thoroughly,"  says  Eric, "  and 
will  take  care  that  you  are  not  forced  to  do 
so. — Never  mind,  Sylvia ;  next  summer  we 
will  start  out  on  horseback,  take  a  tent,  and 
thoroughly  explore  the  Balsam  and  the  Nan- 
tahala  Mountains." 

"  Thanks,"  says  Sylvia,  "  but  next  summer 
is  so  very  far  away  !  I  have  never  outgrown 
the  childish  feeling  of  wanting  a  pleasure  at 
once  if  I  am  to  have  it  at  all.  How  do  I 
know  what  may  happen  before  next  sum- 
mer ?  " 

"  Life  is  very  uncertain,"  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, laughing.  "  When  summer  comes,  you 
may  be  married  and  gone  to  Switzerland  for 
your  wedding-tour." 

Instead  of  blushing,  Sylvia  looks  haughty. 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  anything  of  that 
kind,"  she  says.  Then  she  turns  to  Charley 
— poor  Charley,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  wedding-tour  to  Switzerland. — "  You 
have  been  to  the  Balsam  Mountains,"  she 
says.  "Tell  me  all  about  them.  Is  the 
country  very  wild  ?  " 

"It  is  exceedingly  wild,"  he  replies. 
"  Eric  is  right ;  we  are  not  fitted  out  for  go- 
ing there  this  summer.  In  a  tour  of  that  de- 
scription one  must  prepare  for  roughing  of 
every  description." 

Failing  the  Balsam  Mountains — against 
which  a  majority  of  the  party  strongly  vote- 
it  is  decided  that  we  turn  our  faces  toward 
Transylvania. 

As  I  predicted,  Mrs.  Cardigan  makes  one 
of  our  party.  "  As  far  as  Caesar's  Head," 
she  says.  "  There  I  expect  to  meet  some 
friends." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  she  expects  to  meet 
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anybody  at  all,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  confi- 
dentially. "  I  believe  that  she  has  simply 
determined  to  make  Eric  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and — O  Alice,  do  you  think  he  will  ?  " 

I  laugh. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  I  answer,  "  but 
I  don't  think  he  will.  If  Eric  ever  marries 
— which  is  doubtful — he  will  not  be  likely  to 
choose  a  beguiling  widow  for  his  wife." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  I  am  forced 
to  admit  that  the  beguiling  widow  in  question 
makes  herself  so  agreeable  that  even  Eric  is 
partial  to  her  society,  and  when  we  start  she 
is  on  the  front  seat  of  the  phaeton  by  his  side. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  how  glad  we 
are  to  be  in  motion  once  more,  and  how  we 
pity  the  people  who  are  forced  to  remain  sta- 
tionary at  tiresome  springs  and  in  village- 
hotels  !  Even  when  there  is  nothing  in  espe- 
cial to  be  seen,  it  is  a  delight  to  be  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  picturesque  country  spread 
around  one,  to  bowl  over  good  roads,  to  cross 
flashing  streams,  to  feel  the  pleasant  breeze 
in  one's  face,  to  watch  the  shadows  on  the 
hills,  or  the  bosky  depths  of  green  woods. 
How  many  trivial  yet  delightful  things  occur 
in  the  course  of  such  journeyings  !  There 
are  wayside  lunches  on  mossy  rocks  ;  there 
are  fruit-trees  to  be  rifled,  and  hills  to  be 
climbed  ;  there  are  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  cross-questioned  with  regard  to  dis- 
tances, concerning  which  no  two  give  the 
same  account  ;  there  are  roads  to  be  lost  and 
found — above  all,  there  are  many  jests  and 
much  gay  laughter,  and  the  infinite  freshness 
and  sweetness  of  Nature  in  all  the  wide  and 
varying  scene,  the  bending  sky,  and  stream- 
ing sunshine. 

"  Why  does  not  everybody  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  this  manner?"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
enthusiastically.  "  It  is  true  that  women, 
poor  creatures  !  have  not  much  more  choice 
with  regard  to  their  holidays  than  with  regard 
to  anything  else  ;  but  men  are  different.  How 
they  can  prefer  lounging  about  a  watering- 
place  to  traveling  in  this  manner  is  some- 
thing I  cannot  understand." 

"  The  best  class  of  men — those  with  most 
manliness  about  them  —  do  not  prefer  it," 
says  Eric.  "  You  rarely  find  them  among 
the  dancers  in  hotel-ballrooms  or  the  loun- 
gers on  hotel-piazzas.  But  you  may  meet 
them  by  the  hundreds  with  fishing-rods  and 
rifles  all  through  these  mountains.  Yonder 
is  a  party  of  the  kind  now." 


He  points  as  he  speaks  to  a  wagon  which 
we  are  in  the  act  of  passing.  It  contains  a 
tent  and  other  provisions  for  camping  out. 
Half  a  dozen  young  men  in  hunting-shirts — 
several  of  them  carrying  guns  on  their  shoul- 
ders— tramp  alongside.  They  lift  their  hats 
as  we  pass,  showing  sunburned  faces  be- 
neath— the  faces  of  gentlemen  unmistakably. 
Eric  returns  their  salutation,  and  then  in- 
quires— 

"  Where  bound  ?  " 

"  To  the  Balsam  Mountains,  for  fishing 
and  hunting,"  answers  one  of  the  number. 

"  Hope  you'll  have  good  luck." 

"  Much  obliged." 

We  all  bow  and  smile — then  glance  back 
as  we  wind  round  a  curve  of  the  road,  in  time 
to  see  the  equestrian  members  of  our  party 
halt  and  speak  to  them.  Charley  apparently 
finds  an  acquaintance,  for  a  general  hand- 
shaking takes  place. 

"  Now  Sylvia  is  in  her  element,"  says 
Eric.  "  How  she  will  question  those  fellows, 
and  indirectly  flatter  them,  and  set  them  at 
their  ease  by  her  cordial  frankness  !  In  ten 
minutes  she  will  draw  out  of  them  all  their 
information  —  and  anything  else  they  may 
possess." 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  with  a  greater 
gift  of  winning  the  popular  heart  than  she 
possesses,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  What  an 
invaluable  wife  she  would  make  for  a  politi- 
cian ! " 

"  Such  a  gift  loses  its  value  and  much  of 
its  charm  when  it  is  turned  to  a  purpose  of 
that  kind,"  I  remark. 

We  drive  on,  and  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore anything  more  is  seen  of  the  riders. 
Then  Sylvia,  attended  by  Mr.  Lanier,  conies 
up  at  a  canter,  and  the  first  thing  we  per- 
ceive is  a  brace  of  pheasants  hanging  over 
the  horn  of  her  saddle. 

"  Did  you  see  those  delightful  young 
men  ?  "  she  asks.  "  Charley's  friend  Grimes 
— you've  heard  him  talk  of  Grimes,  haven't 
you  ? — is  one  of  them.  I  was  very  glad,  for 
I  wanted  to  question  them  all  about  where 
they  were  going.  They  have  been  to  the 
Roan,  and  now  they  are  going  on  a  hunting- 
trip  to  the  Balsam.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go ! 
Charley  says  he  thinks  he  will." 

"Did  Grimes  give  you  those ? "  asks 
Eric,  pointing  to  the  birds. 

"  No,  another  one — very  handsome,  with 
a  dark  mustache — gave  them  to  me.  I  did 
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not  want  to  take  them,  but  he  insisted — and 
won't  they  be  delicious  ?  " 

"  Very,"  answers  Eric.  "  Now  if  we  can 
only  meet  another  party  with  a  slaughtered 
deer,  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cajole 
that  out  of  them,  we  shall  fare  royally." 

"  Cajole  ! "  repeats  Sylvia,  indignantly. 
"  Didn't  they  press  me  to  take  these  ?  "  she 
asks,  turning  to  Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Certainly  they  did,"  assents  that  gentle- 
man, promptly. 

Presently  Charley  appears  within  conver- 
sational distance,  and  Eric  accosts  him. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  "  he  inquires — "  are 
you  thinking  of  turning  deserter  ?  " 

"  I  was  strongly  tempted,"  the  other  an- 
swers, "  but  on  the  whole  I  have  decided  to 
stand  by  you  all.  No  doubt  we'll  get  some 
good  hunting  at  Buck  Forest." 

We  are  at  this  time  traveling  once  more 
along  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad,  though 
we  can  scarcely  fancy  that  this  tranquil  riv- 
er, with  its  glassy  current  and  smiling  valley, 
is  one  with  the  impetuous  stream  which  a 
little  later  tears  its  headlong  way  through 
the  heart  of  the  mountains.  No  river  could 
be  more  placid  and  well-behaved  than  it  is 
here.  We  do  not  follow  its  course  very  long, 
but  bear  away  across  a  comparatively  level 
though  very  elevated  country.  Evidences  of 
thrift  and  prosperity  abound.  One  farm  suc- 
ceeds another  in  rapid  succession,  while  the 
houses,  as  a  rule,  are  large  and  comfortable. 
We  pass  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Mills  and 
Davidson  Rivers,  with  breadths  of  fertile 
lowlands  in  the  foreground  and  purple-crest- 
ed hills  beyond,  miles  of  rustling  corn  and 
broad  meadows  sowed  in  grass.  All  the 
rugged  features  of  mountain  landscape  have 
disappeared  ;  a  pastoral  softness  fills  the  out- 
lines of  every  picture,  while  a  freshness  of 
which  words  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
rests  over  the  land,  and  the  atmosphere 
seems  with  every  mile  to  grow  purer  and 
more  stimulating. 

We  take  our  dinner  by  the  roadside,  on 
the  shady  banks  of  the  Davidson.  This  riv- 
er is  short  in  its  course,  being  a  tributary  of 
the  French  Broad,  but  no  stream  carries  a 
more  limpid  current  through  fairer  scenes. 

"  One  might  spend  a  week  in  exploring 
it,"  says  Eric.  "  The  scenery  is  romantic  in 
the  extreme." 

"  And  its  head-waters  abound  in  trout," 
says  Charley. 


"  If  we  stopped  to  explore  everything,  we 
should  never  have  done,"  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  who  feels  that  it  is  very  necessary  to 
restrain  the  wandering  inclinations  of  the 
party. 

"  Really  now,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  "  are  you 
in  earnest  about  the  trout  ?  Since  I  haven't 
seen  one  yet,  my  skepticism  may  be  ex- 
cused." 

"  You  haven't  been  at  any  place  where 
you  could  see  one — except  on  the  Black,  and 
nobody  had  time  for  trout -fishing  there," 
says  Charley.  "  The  speckled  trout  are  only 
found  in  the  purest  and  coldest  streams — 
generally  on  the  north  sides  of  mountains. 
If  you  joined  those  fellows  whom  we  passed 
going  to  the  Balsam,  you  would  soon  be  able 
to  catch  more  than  you'd  know  what  to  do 
with." 

11 1  am  not  sufficiently  anxious  to  catch 
them  to  be  willing  to  endure  all  the  discom- 
forts which  those  fellows  are  going  to  en- 
counter," says  Mr.  Lanier.  "  Our  mode  of 
traveling  is  quite  adventurous  enough,  I 
think." 

"  Quite,"  says  Aunt  Markham. 

Nobody  else  indorses  this  opinion,  but 
those  who  utter  it  are  too  well  convinced 
of  its  soundness  to  need  any  indorsement. 
The  rest  of  us  merely  laugh.  One  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  argument  with  crystal  water 
swirling  gently  by,  and  boughs  interlacing 
overhead,  through  the  greenness  of  which  one 
catches  glimpses  of  a  sky  blue  as  the  heart 
of  a  turquoise. 

"  '  Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 

Under  the  blossoming  bough  than  we,' " 

says  Sylvia.  "  Who  wants  to  play  a  game  of 
whist?  This  is  one  of  those  periods  in  a 
journey  when  one  does  not  care  in  the  least 
about  moving  on." 

Since  John  and  Harrison  are  engaged  in 
taking  their  dinner,  and  the  horses  are  still 
munching  the  oats  which  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  neighboring  farmhouse  for  them, 
this  proposal  is  very  well  received  ;  and  the 
cards  are  produced.  Mrs.  Cardigan  and 
Eric  play  against  Sylvia  and  Mr.  Lanier — the 
table  being  a  convenient  rock.  Charley  and 
I  look  on  and  offer  unasked  advice  to  the 
players.  Aunt  Markham  leans  back  between 
the  spreading  roots  of  a  large  oak,  and  takes 
a  refreshing  nap  against  its  trunk.  -There  is 
a  ford  in  the  river  not  far  from  us,  and  a 
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countryman  who  drives  his  ox-cart  into  the 
water,  and  pauses  for  the  poor  patient  beasts 
to  drink,  looks  amused  at  the  scene  before 
him. 

We  linger  so  long  that  Eric  shakes  his 
head  when  we  finally  start  again. 

"  I  don't  know  where  we  shall  spend  the 


Aunt  Markham's  Nap. 

night,"  he  says.  "  This  delay  has  altogether 
upset  my  calculations." 

"  Serves  you  right  for  making  such  things ! " 
says  Charley.  "  It  is  a  mistake  in  a  journey 
like  ours.  We  should  loiter  as  we  like  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  night's 
shelter." 

"I  had  rather  trust  to  something  more 
definite,"  says  Aunt  Markham.  "  Eric, 
where  did  you  expect  to  spend  the  night  ?  " 

"  I  expected  to  spend  it  at  Buck  Forest," 
answers  Eric,  "  but  we  can't  possibly  reach 
there  now." 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  says  Sylvia,  cheer- 
fully. "  There  are  plenty  of  houses  along 
the  road  where  we  can  stop  and  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Arcadia." 

"  That  might  be  an  agreeable  prospect," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  "  if  it  was  not  so  en- 
tirely an  Arcadian  custom  to  fry  a  chicken  in 


a  pound  of  lard,  and  to  provide  one  with  a 
feather-bed  to  sleep  on." 

The  serene  brightness  of  afternoon  is 
spread  over  the  land,  as  we  travel  on  at  a 
rapid  pace — for  the  roads  are  smooth  turn- 
pikes along  which  the  horses  trot  gayly. 
Far  and  wide  the  varied  prospect  extends, 
bathed  in  golden  sunlight,  flecked  by  deep 
shadows.  It  is  nearly  sunset  when  we  cross 
the  French  Broad  once  more — a  much  nar- 
rower stream  now,  flowing  swiftly  under  the 
bridge  over  which  we  pass.  Then  we  have 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  magic  beauty  which 
will  some  day  make  Transylvania  famous  ! 
The  valley  of  the  river  lies  before  us  like  a 
garden — a  level  expanse  of  cultivated  green- 
ness, curving  away  to  the  right  —  where, 
framing  its  broad  fields  and  gently-swelling 
hills,  there  stretches  along  the  entire  western 
horizon  a  range  of  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tains which  we  have  seen — the  most  beauti- 
ful, I  think,  which  can  be  seen  anywhere. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  grace  of  their  undu- 
lating outlines,  the  marvelous  purity  of  their 
tints.  They  stand,  like  the  very  heights  of 
heaven,  against  the  evening  sky — softly  and 
ineffably  fair — with  the  pastoral  landscape 
spread  at  their  feet. 

We  cross  the  lovely  valley  with  this  view  be- 
fore our  eyes.  From  the  great  hills  long  shad- 
ows stretch  ;  all  manner  of  sweet,  fresh  odors 
are  on  the  dewy  air ;  no  sapphire  is  half  so 
blue  as  the  peaks  behind  which  the  sun  is 
setting  with  such  majesty  that  a  wonderful 
glow  lights  up  the  entire  sky  ;  in  the  east, 
over  the  dark,  wooded  hills  that  bound  the 
prospect,  some  fleecy  clouds  are  floating, 
which  catch  the  splendor  and  turn  to  tender- 
est  rose  upon  the  deep-blue  ether. 

"  This  is  Arcadia  ! "  says  Sylvia.  "  We 
have  reached  it  at  last !  By  many  ways, 
through  many  scenes  have  we  come — but  nev- 
er before  have  we  found  such  a  scene  as  this  ! " 

"  It  is  the  fairest  valley  in  the  moun- 
tains ! "  says  Eric,  regarding  it  with  pride 
and  admiration. 

Even  Aunt  Markham  is  so  much  ab- 
sorbed that  she  has  forgotten  to  ask  where 
we  are  to  spend  the  night,  but  the  deepening 
shades  of  twilight  recall  this  question  to  her 
mind.  She  looks  round  apprehensively. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  travel  after 
night,  Eric,"  she  says.  "  In  the  mountains 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  the  moon  does  not 
rise  until  late." 
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"  I  shall  not  travel  after  night  if  I  can 
help  it,"  answers  Eric,  touching  up  the 
horses.  "  I  think  I  know  a  place  about  two 
miles  from  here  where  we  can  stop.  I  don't 
promise  you  excellent  accommodation,  how- 
ever." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,"  says  Mrs. 
Cardigan.  "  We  have  learned  not  to  be  fas- 
tidious." 

"  But  we  should  like,  if  possible,  to  be 
comfortable,"  says  Aunt  Markham;  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety. 

So,  on  through  the  deepening  dusk  we 
drive — leaving  the  French  Broad  Valley  be- 
hind, but  keeping  in  sight  the  graceful  range 
of  mountains  with  the  sunset  pomp  dying 
away  beyond.  O  wild  and  beautiful  coun- 
try, elevated  so  far  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  encircled  by  granite  barriers,  if  it 
were  possible  to  write  down  all  that  makes 
your  charm,  how  soon  fame  would  come  to 
you ! — but,  then,  perhaps  fault-finding  tour- 
ists and  inane  pleasure-seekers  might  come 
too,  so  that  your  virgin  freshness  would  be 
brushed  away,  and  the  nymphs  and  dryads 
which  now  seem  to  haunt  the  depths  of  your 
valleys  and  the  far  retreats  of  your  hills, 
would  vanish  altogether. 

Presently — when  twilight  has  purpled  and 
softened  all  the  scene,  when  the  rosy  clouds 
have  become  gray,  filmy  vapors,  and  only  a 
golden  glow  is  left  of  the  sunset  pageant — 
we  bowl  down  to  another  stretch  of  low- 
land. 

"Transylvania  seems  to  be  rich  in  riv- 
ers," I  remark.  "  Pray,  what  stream  is  this  ?  " 

"  Little  River,"  answers  Eric,  whose  foot 
is  now  indeed  on  his  native  heath,  since  he 
has  fished  in^these  waters,  and  hunted  over 
these  hills,  until  both  are  thoroughly  famil- 
iar to  him.  "  And  yonder  is  the  house  where 
I  hope  we  can  stay  all  night." 

He  points  with  his  whip  as  he  speaks,  and 
we  follow  the  gesture  with  our  glance.  Af- 
ter some  of  our  experiences  in  the  matter  of 
wayside  lodging,  this  which  we  behold  ap- 
pears very  encouraging.  It  is  a  comfortable 
farmhouse,  placed  near  the  road,  with  rich 
fields  stretching  back,  and  wooded  heights 
rising  near  at  hand. 

"  Leaving  here,"  remarks  Eric,  "  the  road 
turns  abruptly  around  those  hills,  and  enters 
a  gorge,  hemmed  by  mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  river  on  the  other. — If  these  people 
won't  take  us  in,  you  must  decide,  mother, 


whether  you  had  rather  dare  the  dangers  of 
the  pass,  or — camp  out." 

"  I'll  wait  to  decide  until  they  refuse  to 
take  us  in,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  philosophi- 
cally. 

They  do  not  refuse.  Hospitality — that 
great  virtue  which  is  always  more  or  less  as- 
sociated with  a  pastoral  life — now,  as  ever, 
pleads  in  our  behalf.  The  woman  of  the 
house  at  first  demurs. 

"  We  are  not  prepared  to  accommodate 
travelers,"  she  says  ;  "  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  takin'  them  in." 

But,  when  Eric  represents  that  if  we  are 
not  taken  in  our  strait  will  be  desperate,  she 
yields  at  once. 

"  You  may  come  in,  then,"  she  says,  "  and 
I'll  do  my  best  to  oblige  you." 

After  this,  we  cannot  be  ungrateful  enough 
to  find  fault — even  if  fault  there  was  to  find. 
When  they  have  opened  their  doors,  these 
mountain  people  seem  to  open  their  hearts 
as  well,  and  no  one  can  travel  through  the 
country  without  receiving  much  kindness  and 
invariable  civility — unless  his  experience  be 
widely  different  from  ours. 

The  carriages  are  relieved  of  their  multi- 
farious luggage,  the  trunks  are  taken  into 
the  house,  we  make  a  brief  survey  of  the 
apartments  assigned  to  us,  and  then  gather 
on  the  piazza  in  the  cool,  clear  dusk,  while 
our  hostess  betakes  herself  to  the  kitchen, 
whence  an  ominous  fizzling  sound  soon  pro- 
ceeds. 

"  O  that  frying-pan  ! "  says  Sylvia,  with  a 
groan.  "  I  wish  I  could  make  a  bonfire  of 
every  one  in  existence  ! " 

"  You  don't  know  what  cruel  desolation 
you  would  inflict  on  a  large  proportion  of 
your  fellow-creatures,"  says  Charley. 

"  I  should  enjoy  inflicting  it,"  she  says, 
vindictively.  "  Yonder  are  two  men  coming 
in  !  I  wonder  if  they  are  belated  travelers  ? 
Why,  Charley,  it's — it's  Grimes  and  another 
one ! " 

At  this  lucid  statement  we  all  turn. 
"  Grimes"  and  the  "other  one"  have  entered 
the  gate,  and  are  now  approaching  the  pi- 
azza. 

"  If  you  come  for  lodging,  you  are  too 
late,"  Charley  says,  with  a  laugh.  "  We  have 
engaged  all  the  apartments  of  this  hotel." 

"  By  Jove,  it's  Kenyon  ! "  says  one  of  the 
young  men.  Then  they  doff  their  hats  to 
the  party.  "  We  thought  you  were  ever  so 
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far  ahead  of  us,"  the  speaker  goes  on.  "  How 
do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  " 

"  We  idled  so  long  at  mid-day  that  we 
fell  short  of  our  place  of  destination,"  Eric 
answers.  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  fact  if  you 
have  come  for  lodging." 

"  For  lodging  ! "  they  repeat.  "  We  have 
ccme  for  some  milk.  Our  tent  is  pitched  a 
little  distance  from  here." 

"  I'll  pilot  you  to  the  kitchen,"  says  Char- 
ley. "  We  haven't  engaged  all  the  milk." 

They  return  presently,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing— their  tin  bucket  full  of  the  desired  fluid 
— linger  to  exchange  a  few  remarks,  give  us 
a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  their  camp,  and 
then  take  their  departure. 

a  What  delightful  times  they  must  have  ! " 
says  Sylvia,  watching  them  enviously  ;  "  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  man  ! " 

"  Sometimes  it  is  very  much  of  a  thing  to 
be  a  woman,"  observes  Mr.  Lanier. 

When  supper  is  over,  Sylvia,  Charley,  and 
Rupert,  announce  their  intention  of  goihg  to 
the  camp,  and  Mrs.  Cardigan,  Mr.  Lanier, 
Eric,  and  myself,  decide  to  accompany  them. 
The  walk  is  very  pleasant.  Starlight  is  beau- 
tiful in  all  places — a  vague,  shadowy  light 
which  gives  infinite  play  to  the  imagination 
— but  it  is  specially  beautiful  and  marvelous- 
ly  bright  in  this  land  of  the  sky.  We  stroll 
along  the  road,  hearing  the  soft  rush  of  water 
in  the  semi-darkness,  conscious  of  many  dif- 
ferent floating  odors,  and  with  a  dim  outline 
of  spreading  valley  and  dark  hills  around. 
Above,  the  magnificent  arch  of  heaven  is 
ablaze  with  myriads  of  stars — jewel -like 
worlds  throbbing  in  their  strange,  silent  glory 
through  all  the  wide  realm  of  space. 

Before  we  reach  our  destination,  we  catch 
the  ruddy  gleam  of  a  fire,  and  hear  a  sound  of 
familiar  music. 

"  By  George,  they've  got  a  fiddle ! "  cries 
Rupert,  enthusiastically. 

He  darts  forward  eagerly.  We  turn  a 
sharp  bend  of  the  path,  and  the  camp  is  be- 
fore us.  What  is  more  picturesque  than  such 
a  scene  ?  The  bright  glow  of  the  fire  extends 
over  a  radius  of  several  yards,  lighting  up 
fantastically  the  tangled  depths  of  foliage  on 
a  neighboring  hillside  and  the  vine-draped 
face  of  a  great  rock.  The  tent  is  pitched 
near — behind  which  an  unseen'  stream  mur- 
murs over  its  stones.  The  wagon  stands  at 
some  distance.  Over  the  foreground  the 
party  are  scattered  in  various  attitudes,  smok- 


ing like  so  many  volcanoes.  On  a  large  stone 
immediately  in  front  of  the  fire  sits  the  fiddler 
— a  negro,  whose  foot  keeps  time,  and  whose 
body  sways  with  the  music. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  carried  a  musi- 
cian along  with  you,  Grimes,"  says  Charley, 
when  we  have  been  welcomed  and  introduced 
to  the  circle. 

"  Oh,  that  fellow  does  double  duty,"  an- 
swers Grimes.  "  He  drives  the  wagon  all 
day  and  plays  the  fiddle  all  night — at  least, 
as  much  of  the  night  as  we'll  allow  him  to 


The    Fiddler. 

play.  He  doesn't  make  bad  music,  either,  as 
fiddlers  go." 

"  He  makes  uncommonly  good  music," 
says  Sylvia,  who  evidently  finds  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  feet  still.  "  What  excellent 
time  ! "  she  goes  on,  addressing  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan. "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  dance  ?  " 

Before  that  lady  can  answer,  two  or  three 
of  the  young  men  speak  eagerly. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  dance  if  you  would 
like  it  ?  "  they  inquire.  "  It's  what  we  have 
been  pining  for  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  several  times  danced  with  each  other." 

"  But  where  can  we  dance  ?  "  asks  Mrs. 
Cardigan,  glancing  round. 

"  On  the  ground,  like  fairies,"  says  Eric. 
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'  In  the  house  we  left  a  few  minutes 
ago,"  says  Charley.  "  There's  quite  a  large 
room  there.  We'll  take  the  fiddler  and  go 
back." 

So,  'accompanied  by  the  fiddler  and  the 
majority  of  the  party,  we  return  to  the 
house.  One  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  de- 
mur slightly  on  the  score  of  their  appearance, 
but,  having  been  assured  by  Sylvia  that  their 
flannel  hunting-shirts  are  very  picturesque 
and  altogether  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
they  consent  to  enter  the  saloon,  which  is 
magnificently  lighted  by  two  tallow-candles 
placed  on  a  mantel-piece  so  high  that  a  per- 


son  of  moderate  stature  would  require  a  lad- 
der to  mount  to  it. 

This  is  a  trifle,  however.  On  waxed  floors 
and  under  blazing  chandeliers  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  tenth  part  of  the  merriment,  the  abso- 
lute enjoyment,  which  makes  this  evening 
delightful.  Hpw  gayly  the  laughter  rings, 
how  bright  the  eyes,  how  light  the  steps  1 

"  Oh,  if  in  after-life  we  could  but  gather 

The  very  refuse  of  our  youthful  hours ! " 


We  dance  several  quadrilles,  try  a  waltz 
or  two,  and  close  with  an  old-fashioned  reel. 
During  this  last  the  mirth  grows  fairly  up- 
roarious, and,  as  Sylvia  leads  down  the  mid- 
dle with  Grimes,  she  turns  her  flushed,  spar- 
kling face  over  her  shoulder  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Cardigan  : 

"  Isn't  this  ever  so  much  better  than  the 
Springs  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  most  brilliant  ball,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  costumes,"  the  widow  laughs  back. 
The  brilliant  ball  closes  about  midnight. 
Compassion  for  Tip  the  fiddler,  who  assures 
us,  however,  that  he   is  not  tired,  and  for 
Aunt     Markham,     whose 
sleeping-apartment  adjoins 
the  ballroom,  together  with 
a  recollection  of  our  travel 
during  the  past  day,  and 
early  rising  on  the  morrow, 
join    to  make   us   dismiss 
our  new  acquaintances  to 
their  camp.   The  moon  has 
risen,  and  is  shining  bright- 
ly when  we  go  to  the  piazza 
to  see  them  off  with  many 
jests,  farewell  words,  and 
good  wishes. 

This  is  not  the  last  of 
them,  however.  An  hour 
later  we  are  roused  from 
sleep  by  voices  under  our 
window  suddenly  bursting 
into  song. 

"  Those  scamps  ! "  says 
Sylvia.  "  They  threatened 
me  with  a  serenade,  and  I 
said  to  them,  '  Don't,'  but 
you  see  they  have  come." 

"  One  or  two  of  them 
have  good  voices,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  Listen  ! 
Really  this  is  worth  being 
waked  for." 

We    agree    that   it  is. 

The  silver  moonlight  streams,  the  dark  fo- 
liage sways  gently,  the  merry  voices  rise  in 
chorus.  Song  follows  song— serenades,  wood- 
land ballads,  hunting-glees.  Several  of  the 
voices  are  excellent.  It  is  a  melodious  tenor 
which  presently  sings  that  exquisite  serenade : 

*'  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me,  who  knows  how, 

To  thy  chamber- window,  sweet" 
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"  If  it  is  half  as  pleasant  for  them  to  sing 
as  for  us  to  listen,  how  they  must  be  enjoying 
themselves  ! "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  What  is 
that  ?  '  Good  -  by,  Sweetheart,  Good  -  by  ! ' 
They  mean  to  close  now." 

"  I  must  throw  them  a  flower  when  they 
finish,"  says  Sylvia,  stealing  to  the  window. 

The  flower  is  thrown,  "  Good-nights  "  are 
uttered,  then  steps  and  voices  recede  ;  the  last 
we  hear  some  one  is  singing,  as  they  tramp 
down  the  road  : 

"  'Tis  but  a  little  faded  flower, 
But,  oh,  how  dear  to  me  ! 
It  brings  me  back  one  joyous  hour — " 

The  words  grow  inaudible,  the  laughter  dies 
away,  our  pleasant  friends  of  a  day  are  gone  ! 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  How  fair  this  mountain's  purple  bust, 
Alone  in  high  and  glimmering  air, 
And  see  yon  village  spires  upthrust, 
And  yon  dark  plain — how  fair  ! 

"  How  fair  this  lone  and  lovely  scene, 

And  yonder  dropping  fiery  ball, 
And  eve's  sweet  spirit,  which  steals  unseen 
With  darkness  over  all !  " 

THE  early  sunshine  is  lying  warm  and 
bright  over  the  valley,  and  the  far  mountains 
stand  fully  revealed  in  soft  blue  loveliness 
beneath  the  radiant  sky,  when  we  bid  fare- 
well next  morning  to  the  pastoral  landscape 
which  has  charmed  us  so  much,  and  continue 
our  journey. 

Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house  where  we  spent  the  night,  the  road 
turns  abruptly,  and  leaving  the  valley  enters 
among  the  hills,  winding  along  a  mountain- 
side and  overlooking  a  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  Little  River  comes  in  white  sheets 
and  hurrying  rapids.  Great  heights,  clothed 
with  verdure,  dominate  the  pass,  so  that  our 
way  lies  in  shadow,  only  pierced  here  and 
there  by  rays  of  sunlight  that  fill  the  dusky 
greenness  with  a  shimmer  of  gold.  The  road 
is  a  mere  shelf — narrow  as  that  along  the 
French  Broad,  and  more  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  one  is  at  least  on  a  level  with  the 
latter  river,  while  here  one  has  the  pleasing 
prospect  (in  case  necessity  requires  one  to 
pass  another  vehicle)  of  being  pushed  over 
a  precipice  varying  in  depth  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  to  the  rocks  and  rushing  water 
below. 


We  do  not  go  over,  however,  despite  an 
encounter  with  two  wagons  at  one  of  the 
narrowest  points  of  the  road.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter requiring  much  time  and  ingenuity  to 
engineer  past  them  without  an  accident,  but 
Eric  and  John — having  relieved  themselves 
of  their  human  freight  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution— manage  to  do  so  successfully. 

The  morning  is  all  before  us  in  which  to 
reach  Buck  Forest,  so  we  take  advantage  of 
the  pause  to  clamber  over  rocks  and  through 
laurel-bushes,  to  a  point  from  which  we  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  river  as  it  sweeps  down 
at  a  declination  of  forty  or  fifty  degrees,  and — 

"  .  .  .  .  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit," 

whirls  in  eddying  foam  and  spray  over,  un- 
der, and  around  the  massive  rocks  that  bar  its 
course. 

"  This  stream  has  a  troubled  time  of  it 
altogether,"  says  Charley,  who  has  gone  out 
farther  than  any  one  else  dares  venture,  and 
deaf  to  our  remonstrances  stands  on  a  nar- 
row, shelving  ledge  overlooking  the  surging 
current.  "  From  its  fountain,  until  it  reaches 
the  valley  which  we  have  just  left — where 
the  French  Broad  immediately  swallows  it 
up — it  flows  over  a  bed  of  rock,  and  is  broken 
into  endless  falls  and  rapids — several  of  them 
exceedingly  grand." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  the  entire  country 
seems  to  have  a  rock  foundation,"  says  Mr. 
Lanier.  "  Look  at  that  mountain  over  there  ! 
It  is  solid  rock,  with  a  few  feet  of  soil  on  the 
surface." 

"The  effect  is  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme," says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  regarding  the 
mountain  in  question  with  approbation. 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  finer  than  this 
splendid  height,  as  it  rises  above  the  stream 
for  at  least  a  thousand  feet,  its  great  side 
covered  with  tangled  greenness  save  in  places 
where  the  rock  is  uncovered  and  stands  forth 
boldly  in  gray  cliffs,  while,  by  throwing  our 
heads  far  back  as  we  look  upward,  we  can 
see  the  crest  outlined  against  the  intense  sil- 
very-blue sky. 

After  leaving  this  point  we  travel  for  two 
or  three  miles  at  a  very  leisurely  rate — spend- 
ing more  time  out  of  the  carriages  than  in 
them,  since  the  beautiful  road  tempts  one  to 
constant  lingering.  The  flashing  water  is 
before  our  eyes,  its  musical  tumult  in  our 
ears  ;  the  rocks,  the  foliage  -  clad  hills,  the 
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beauty  of  the  golden  day,  all  combine  to  fill 
us  with  what  Sylvia  calls  "the  Arcadian 
spirit,"  which  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  an 
inclination  to  loiter  whenever  loitering  is 
practicable. 

We  have  entered,  too,  a  fairy-land  of 
flowers,  and  our  hands  are  full  of  them  as  we 
stroll  along.  On  the  hillsides,  in  the  deep, 
ferny  glens,  by  the  plashing  streams,  and 
among  the  mossy  stones,  grow  all  manner  of 
blossoms  in  profusion  —  large,  purple  pas- 
sion-flowers, royal  tiger -lilies  of  different 
shades,  the  lovely  orchis,  which  is  locally 
known  as  "  the  highland  plume,"  in  tints 
ranging  from  orange  to  pale  salmon  and 
white,  delicate  wild  -  azalias,  starry  flowers 
which  no  one  is  botanist  enough  to  be  able 
to  name,  and  trailing  sprays  of  graceful 
creepers.  Wild  -  grasses  abound,  and  we 
deck  our  hats  with  them. 

"  Here  is  the  fly-trap,"  says  Charley,  com- 
ing up  with  a  peculiar-looking  plant  —  a 
green  cup,  with  a  top  which  closes  over  any 
unlucky  insect  that  may  chance  to  venture 
within. 

At  this  rate  of  progress,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  day  is  nearly  half  gone  by  the 
time  we  reach  Buck  Forest — which  proves  to 
be  a  large  two-story  building,  with  a  long 
piazza  in  front,  shade  -  trees  drooping  all 
around,  a  mountain  of  brown  rock  near  by, 
on  which  verdure  only  appears  in  tufts,  and 
depths  of  forest  greenery  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"  What  an  appropriately-named  place  ! " 
says  Sylvia.  "  And  this  is  where  you  and 
Charley  are  so  fond  of  coming,  Eric  ?  Pray 
what  do  you  do  after  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  repeats  Eric.  "  Why,  hunt,  ride, 
fish,  make  excursions  of  all  kinds  ;  Buck  For- 
est is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  one 
can  possibly  feel  the  want  of  something  to 
do.  It  has  an  owner  who  is  an  ideal  moun- 
tain host,  and  for  company  one  is  generally 
sure  of  finding  the  best  of  good  fellows." 

"  Like  those  good  fellows  who  sang '  Good- 
by,  Sweetheart,'  last  night  ?  "  she  asks,  laugh- 
ing. "  If  so,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  meet 
them." 

"  It  is  mostly  a  resort  for  hunters  and 
sportsmen,"  says  Charley.  "  I  don't  think 
ladies,  as  a  rule,  like  it  much — at  least,  they 
like  it  after  a  fashion,  no  one  could  help  do- 
ing that ;  but  they  find  it  dull.  Poor  souls  ! 
one  can't  blame  them.  There  are  no  min- 


eral waters  to  drink,  no  grounds  to  lounge 
over,  no  bowling-alley  to  flirt  in,  no  ball- 
room— " 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Kenyon  ! "  cries  Mrs. 
Cardigan.  "  Stop  before  you  become  hope- 
lessly commonplace,  for  you  know  you  were 
going  to  say  '  no  ballroom  in  which  to  dis- 
play fine  toilets.'  Now,  I  insist  that  one  can 
enjoy  a  ball  without  fine  toilets — as  we  proved 
last  night — and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be 
charmed  with  Buck  Forest." 

"  Here  is  a  man  whose  fault  it  certainly 
will  not  be  if  you  are  not,"  says  Eric,  as  we 
draw  up  before  the  door,  and  the  ideal  moun- 
tain host  comes  down  the  piazza-steps  to  meet 
us.  The  greetings  between  Eric,  Charley, 
and  himself,  are  warm  in  the  extreme — old 
friends  and  comrades  have  they  been  for 
many  a  day — and  when  he  is  presented  to  us 
we,  too,  feel  the  frank  friendliness  of  his  man- 
ner. As  we  ascend  to  the  piazza,  Aunt  Mark- 
ham  looks  round  graciously,  and  remarks  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  pleasant  place. 

"  It  is  not  pleasant — it  is  delightful ! "  says 
Sylvia,  whose  partialities  and  prejudices  are 
both  conceived  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 
"  This  is  that  '  lodge  in-  some  vast  wilder- 
ness '  for  which  we  have  been  sighing  so  long. 
Look  at  the  '  boundless  continuity  of  shade  ' 
— and  oh,  what  splendid  antlers  ! " 

The  antlers  to  which  this  exclamation  re- 
fers hang  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  to- 
gether with  several  hunting-horns  of  grace- 
ful shape,  while  long-eared,  soft-eyed  hounds 
are  lying  about,  and  everything  is  suggestive 
of  woodland  sports. 

Presently  Eric  comes  up  enthusiastic. 

"  They  killed  one  deer  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  brought  in  another  only  an  hour 
before  we  reached  here,"  he  says.  "  If  any- 
body wants  better  hunting  than  that,  I  don't 
know  where  he  can  go  to  find  it." 

"  If  they  continue  on  at  that  rate,  I 
shouldn't  think  it  would  take  long  to  thin 
out  the  game,"  says  Mr.  Lanier. 

"  Who  are  '  they  ? ' "  inquires  Sylvia. 
"  Our  host  does  not  talk  of  himself  in  the 
plural,  does  he  ?  " 

The  motive  of  this  question  is  so  trans- 
parent that  we  all  laugh.  Sylvia  is  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted ;  she  makes  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  she  likes  to  form  new  and 
pleasant  acquaintances. 

" '  They,' "  replies  Eric,  "  are  a  party  of 
gentlemen — one  of  whom  is  an  old  comrade 
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of  mine.  Yonder  he  comes  now. — Brandon, 
how  are  you  ?  " 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed  has  just 
emerged  from  the  house  ;  he  starts  at  sight 
of  Eric,  and  they  shake  hands  heartily.  In- 
quiries and  greetings  are  exchanged.  We 
catch  the  words  "  fine  buck  " — "  shot  him 
at  about  forty  yards  " — "  first  -  rate  shot " — 
"made -by  Mr.  Charlton." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  speaking  of  Geoffrey 
Charlton  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  I  know 
him.  He  is  a  writer — a  journalist,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind." 

"  Such  people  are  not  generally  agree- 
able," says  Sylvia — who,  a  month  ago,  was 
inclined  to  exalt  "  culture  "  above  anything 
else,  and  esteemed  "  such  people  "  to  be  the 
cream  of  earth's  population.  "  They  are  too 
much  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  is  worth 
knowing  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books." 

"I  am  afraid  that  if  you  remain  in  this 
country  much  longer  you  will  think  that 
nothing  is  worth  knowing  which  is.  not 
learned  in  the  woods,"  observed  Mr.  La- 
nier,  with  rather  a  forced  smile. 

"  There  are  worse  schools  of  manhood," 
says  Charley,  taking  down  one  of  the  horns, 
and  winding  such  a  blast  that  the  hounds  all 
start  up  with  an  enraptured  howl. 

Just  then  one  or  two  ladies  appear,  and 
the  sight  of  their  fresh  toilets  moves  us  to  a 
sudden  recollection  of  our  travel-stained  con- 
dition— for  rocks  and  bushes  are  more  pict- 
uresque than  beneficial  in  their  effect  upon 
costumes.  We  retire  to  our  rooms,  and,  by 
the  time  we  have  made  some  necessary 
changes  of  dress,  the  dinner-bell  rings. 

We  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  we  failed 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  fare  at  Buck  For- 
est is  admirable,  considering  that  we  do  the 
fullest  possible  justice  to  it.  Sylvia  breathes 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  when  she  receives  on  her 
plate  a  slice  of  tender,  well-dressed  venison. 

"  At  last ! "  she  says. 

"  At  last  you  have  reached  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  your  dreams,"  says  Charley.  "  Shall 
I  go  out  after  dinner  and  shoot  some  pheas- 
ants for  your  supper  ?  They  abound  here." 

"  No,"  she  answers,  "  don't  overwhelm 
me  !  Venison  is  enough  for  the  -first  day — 
and  such  venison  !  To  -  morrow  you  may 
shoot  the  pheasants." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Cardigan  has  found  that 
Mr.  Charlton  is  her  acquaintance,  and  she  is 
talking  to  him  across  the  table. 


"  What  a  remote  corner  of  creation  this 
is  in  which  to  meet  you  ! "  she  says.  "  Pray, 
how  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  " 

Mr.  Charlton  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  he  answers.  "  Chance, 
good-fortune,  anything  you  like,  wafted  me 
here.  I  have  been  in  Transylvania  for  a 
month." 

"  And  like  it,  of  course  ;  else  you  would 
not  have  staid  so  long." 

"  Could  any  one  fail  to  like  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  —  I  am  sure  some  people 
would  not  like  it,"  she  replies.  "  But  not 
people  of  good  taste,  like  you  and  me.  Are 
you  much  of  a  hunter?  " 

"  Not  very  much,  but  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  kill  a  deer  this  morning." 

"  So  I  have  heard — a  fine  buck,  they  say. 
May  I  ask  a  favor  for  old  acquaintance'  sake  ? 
Will  you  give  me  the  antlers  ?  " 

Certainly,  Mrs.  Cardigan  will  never  need 
anything  through  lack  of  asking  for  it.  A 
cardinal  principle  of  her  philosophy  appears 
to  be,  '  When  you  want  a  thing,  say  so.'  In 
the  present  instance  she  makes  her  request, 
as  usual,  with  an  engaging  smile  and  perfect 
sang-froid.  Mr.  Charlton  on  his  part  looks 
a  trifle  embarrassed. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  grant  you 
that,  or  any  other  favor,"  he  says,  "  but  I 
have  already  promised  the  antlers — though  I 
had  little  hope,  when  I  made  the  promise,  of 
securing  such  spoils — to  a  lady  whom  I  left 
at  Caesar's  Head." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  she  says,  opening  her 
eyes  a  little.  "  In  that  case  of  course  I  can't 
expect  you  to  give  them  to  me.  But  perhaps 
some  one  else  will  gratify  me. — Mr.  Mark- 
ham — Mr.  Lanier — who  will  promise  me  the 
antlers  of  the  first  stag  killed  ?  " 

"  We  all  promise  them,"  says  Eric,  gal- 
lantly,  "  provided  that  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  kill  another  stag." 

"  /  don't  promise,"  says  Charley,  in  an 
undertone. — "  Shouldn't  you  like  them  ?  "  he 
adds,  turning  to  Sylvia. 

"  Very  much — if  they  were  offered  to  me," 
she  answers,  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  but  'I  don't 
think  anything  has  much  value  that  one  is 
forced  to  ask  for." 

"  Some  things  have,"  says  the  young  man, 
quickly. 

The  place  not  being  auspicious  for  a  sen- 
timental conversation,  Sylvia  takes  no  notice 
of  this  remark. 
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"  But  if  anybody  wanted  to  make  me  per- 
fectly happy,"  she  proceeds,  "  he  would  get 
me  a  small  live  fawn." 

Fortunately  for  Charley,  before  he  can 
pledge  himself  to  anything  rash,  Aunt  Mark- 
ham  makes  the  move  for  leaving  table,  and 
we  follow.  The  piazza  at  Buck  Forest,  even 
more  than  at  most  places  of  the  kind,  is  re- 
ception-room, parlor,  card-room,  gathering- 
place  in  chief;  so  we  adjourn  thither,  and 
discuss  our  plans  for  the  afternoon 

"  Suppose  we  devote 
it  to  rest  ?  "  I  venture  to 
suggest ;  but  the  idea  is 
contemptuously  scouted. 
"  Who  needs  rest  ?  " 
says  Sylvia.  "/  don't. 
If  anybody  will  take  me 
anywhere,  I'll  go  gladly." 
"  Should  you  like  to 
join  a  deer-hunt  ?  "  asks 
Eric.  "  Brandon  thinks 
that  if  we  take  the  dogs 
through  the  Rich  Moun- 
tain drive,  we  may  per- 
haps start  a  deer.  At  all 
events  it  is  worth  trying  ; 
a"nd  the  view  from  the 
mountain  is  worth  see- 
ing. I  know  of  no  view 
so  fine  to  be  obtained 
with  so  little  trouble." 

"  O  Eric,  how  charm- 
ing you  are  !  "  cries  Syl- 
via, starting  up.  "Of 
course  I  will  go." 

"And  I,"  says  Mrs. 
Cardigan,  almost  as  ea- 
gerly. 

I     find     myself    too 
strongly  tempted  by  this 
prospect  to  carry  out  my 
own  proposal  of  rest  ;  so 
it  follows  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour 
we  start — a  train  of  merry  equestrians,  with 
horns  and  guns  and  dogs. 

"  This  is  what  I  have  dreamed  of ! "  says 
Sylvia,  with  ecstasy. 

"  I  hope  you  dreamed  of  starting  a  deer," 
says  Charley. 

"  I  hope  she  didn't,"  says  Rupert. 
"  Dreams  always  go  by  contraries." 

Rich  Mountain  is  three  miles  distant 
from  Buck  Forest,  and  the  ride  thither  is 
like  enchantment  on  this  September  after- 


noon. The  beauty  of  the  day  is  without 
flaw,  and  the  green  depths  of  the  forest  into 
which  we  plunge  are  filled  with  a  streaming 
glory  of  amber  sunshine.  Mr.  Brandon  and 
Eric,  who  lead  the  cavalcade,  do  not  follow 
any  road  nor  even  a  bridle-path.  Straight 
through  "  the  coverts  of  the  deer,"  in  other 
words,  through  the  most  thickly  -  timbered 
woods  and  the  densest  chaparrals  of  laurels 
and  ivy,  they  go,  and  we  straggle  after  them. 
There  is  not  very  much  conversation.  In 


"  A  train  of  merry  equestrians." 

the  first  place,  we  are  too  scattered,  for  ev- 
ery rider  chooses  his  own  way  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  attention  of  our  escorts  is 
altogether  concentrated  upon  the  dogs.  Will 
they  "  jump  "  a  deer  ?  That  is  the  momen- 
tous question  which  fills  their  minds.  The 
dogs  themselves  seem  anxious  enough  to  do 
so.  They  run  to  and  fro  with  their  noses  to 
the  ground,  and  obediently  answer  any  horn 
or  whoop  which  may  be  sounded  ;  but  no 
deer  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  "  jumped." 
Meanwhile  we  are  mounting  higher  and 
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higher  in  gradual  but  certain  ascent.  So  rich 
is  the  soil  beneath  our  horses'  feet,  so  luxu- 
riant the  growth  upon  it,  that  we  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  mountain  deserves  its  name, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  a 
favorite  cattle-range. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  cattle  on  it,"  says 
Mr.  Brandon.  "  You'll  see  any  number  of 
them  when  you  reach  the  summit." 

Presently  we  strike  into  a  path  which 
leads  directly  upward,  winding  through  the 
beautiful  world  of  green  and  gold.  Sudden- 
ly we  look  round  with  amazement.  What  is 
this  ?  Here  on  this  mountain-side,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fair,  wild  forest,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  castle  -  court  —  a  quadrangular 
space,  inclosed  by  great  rocks  of  square,  mas- 
sive shape,  and  soft,  gray  tint. 

"  The  Castle  Rock,"  says  Charley,  point- 
ing to  the  largest  of  these.  "  Fine,  isn't  it  ?  " 

It  is  very  fine,  and  fully  as  large  as  a 
castle,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  The 
grandeur  of  these  fragments  is  heightened 
by  their  position  and  isolation.  No  other 
rocks  are  anywhere  near,  but  so  firmly  fixed 
are  they  that  one  feels  that  they  may  have 
stood  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

"  When  we  come  back  from  the  summit," 
says  our  host,  taking  a  coil  of  rope  from  the 
front  of  his  saddle  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  "we  can  climb  to  the  top  of  that 
rock,  if  you  like." 

"  I  don't  clearly  see  how  we  can,"  says 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  who  has  no  relish  for  advent- 
ures in  which  her  neck  is  absolutely  put  in 
jeopardy. 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  enough,"  says  Charley, 
carelessly.  "  You  mount  on  the  other  side 
with  a  rope." 

"  So  that  is  what  the  rope  is  for,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  I  have  been  wondering  who  was 
to  be  hanged." 

From  this  point  the  ascent  is  very  steep 
to  the  top  of  the  knob  which  crowns  the 
mountain.  Nevertheless,  we  ride  to  the  sum- 
mit, then  dismount,  the  horses  are  fastened, 
and  we  go  to  the  verge  of  a  rocky  precipice, 
from  which,  "  broad,  extended  far  beneath," 
lies  the  view. 

It  is  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  can  be  realized  at  first.  Indeed, 
no  view  which  is  worth  anything  can  be 
grasped  at  once  —  its  beauties  must  grow 
upon  one,  its  immensity  be  appreciated  by 
degrees,  its  charm  sink  gradually  on  the 


spirit.  For  this  reason  one  cannot  too  strong, 
ly  deprecate  such  hasty  visits  to  the  summits 
of  mountains  as  most  people  make,  such 
rapid  glances  at  scenes  that  one  might  spend 
hours — nay,  even  days — in  studying. 

From  the  bold  crest  of  Rich  Mountain — 
which  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  a  command- 
ing view,  yet  not  high  enough  to  dwarf  all 
beneath  it  into  insignificance,  as  one  must 
confess  that  the  Black  Mountain  does — we 
overlook  all  the  country  south  and  southeast 
of  it.  At  our  feet  lies  that  upper  valley  of 
the  French  Broad,  which  is  the  pride  of  Tran- 
sylvania, while  a  little  beyond,  embosomed 
in  green  hills,  the  pretty  village  of  Brevard 
catches  the  sunlight  on  its  white  houses. 
Around  the  horizon  one  line  of  blue,  waving 
mountains  succeeds  another,  until  the  farthest 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  clouds  as 
they  stand  against  the  sky. 

"  Yonder  is  the  great  range  of  the  Bal- 
sam," says  Eric,  pointing  to  the  most  promi- 
nent chain,  the  dark-blue  masses  of  which 
overlook  the  wooded  hills  and  smiling  plains 
of  the  foreground.  "  Behind  are  the  Cullow- 
hee  and  the  Nantahala.  Here  on  the  left  is 
the  Blue  Ridge,  while  far  and  faint  in  the 
west  are  the  peaks  of  the  Smoky,  with  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee  behind." 

How  infinitely  beautiful  it  all  is  !  The 
tints  on  the  vast  array  of  mountains  run 
through  the  gamut  of  colors,  from  rich  pur- 
ple to  palest  blue.  The  atmosphere  is  so 
clear  that  beyond  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
we  see  the  misty  plain  of  South  Carolina 
stretching  away  southward.  The  jewel-like 
day  reveals  the  scene  in  all  its  loveliness,  yet 
the  picture  does  not  lack  the  softness  that 
only  shadows  give.  Far  off  in  the  west,  among 
the  rugged  heights  and  dark  passes  of  the 
Balsam,  a  cloud  is  discharging  itself  between 
us  and  the  sun,  while  the  rays  of  the  latter, 
striking  through  the  falling  rain,  light  it  up 
to  indescribable  glory.  Over  Pisgah  and 
the  mountains  that  divide  Transylvania  from 
Haywood,  great  masses  of  soft  white  clouds 
are  lying,  wrapping  here  and  there  the  sum- 
mits of  the  peaks,  and  a  silver  haze  —  half 
cloud,  half  mist — drapes  the  outlines  of  the 
distant  Smoky. 

"  If  you  were  here  in  the  morning  you 
would  see  the  sun  strike  the  shining  side  of 
the  Looking-Glass  Mountain  yonder,"  says 
Mr.  Brandon,  pointing  over  Brevard. 

"  I  wish  we  could  see  the  sun  rise  ! "  says 
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Sylvia.     "  Can't  we  stay  all  night,  as  we  did 
on  the  Black  Mountain  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  bivouac  in  the  open 
air?"  asks  Eric. 

"  I  should  not  object,"  she  answers  ;  "  but 
is  there  no  way  of  getting  into  the  Castle 
Rock?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  way,"  Mr.  Brandon  re- 
plies. 

"  Perhaps  if  we  struck  the  side  of  it  and 
said  '  Open  sesame]  a  door  might  swing  back, 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"But  the  people  who  went  into  such 
places  under  such  circumstances  were  gener- 
ally unable  to  come  out  again,  weren't  they?" 
asks  Mr.  Lanier.  "  That  would  not  be  en- 
couraging." 

"  We'll  go  and  try  the  experiment  at  any 
rate,"  says  Charley.  "  If  we  mean  to  ascend 
the  rock,  we  have  no  time  to  spare.  The 
sun  will  set  in  half  an  hour — or  less  time." 

"  And  there  is  going  to  be  a  gorgeous  sun- 
set," says  Sylvia,  looking  at  the  marshaling 
clouds.  "  Let  us  stay  for  it ! " 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  says  Charley,  "  the 
sunset  or  the  rock.  Choose  between  them — 
for  you  can't  have  both." 

"  Put  it  to  the  vote,"  cries  Rupert. 

It  is  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  rock  carries 
the  day.  Only  Mr.  Lanier  votes  for  the  sun- 
set— partly  from  indolence,  partly  to  please 
Sylvia.  That  young  lady  rewards  him  by 
saying  that  after  all  she  prefers  the  ascent  of 
the  rock.  "  That  will  be  adventurous,"  she 
remarks.  "  This  is  only  beautiful." 

So  we  go  down  to  where  the  rocks  stand 
in  their  picturesque  massiveness,  with  plumy 
ferns  covering  the  ground  at  their  base,  and 
a  world  of  graceful  foliage  drooping  around. 
Having  entered  the  quadrangle,  we  dismount 
again,  and  are  led  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Castle  Rock.  Here  we  pause  and  gaze  at 
the  height  which  we  are  expected  to  scale. 

Eighty  -  five  feet  above,  the  great  mass 
towers  sheer  and  bold,  with  broken  escarp- 
ments here  and  there,  and,  higher  up,  a  shelv- 
ing side,  scarcely  affording  foothold,  one 
would  say,  for  anything  less  active  than  a 
squirrel.  We  look  at  each  other  half-laugh- 
ing, half-dismayed. 

"  How  are  we  ever  to  get  to  the  top  of 
that  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

"  Eric  is  there,"  cries  Sylvia.  "  See  !  he 
is  fastening  the  rope  to  a  tree  that  grows 


out  of  the  top  of  the  rock.  If  he  went  up 
without  a  rope,  surely  we  can  climb  with 
one." 

"  It  is  a  great  risk,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  who 
has  plainly  no  fancy  for  such  a  feat.  "  I  beg 
you,  ladies,  not  to  attempt  the  ascent.  It  is 
rash — it  is — " 

"  Hallo  ! " — Charley's  smiling  face  looks 
at  us  over  a  ledge  of  the  rock — "we  are 
ready.  Who  comes  first  ?  " 

"I  do  ! "  answers  Sylvia.  She  springs 
forward,  unheeding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lanier 
grows  almost  pale  in  his  eagerness  to  detain 
her.  He  absolutely  catches  her  arm. 

"  Pray  listen  to  me,"  he  says.  "  Pray 
don't  go.  If  you  were  to  fall,  nothing  could 
save  you  from  a  severe  injury.  Kenyon  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.  He  risked  your  life 
once  before — " 

She  shakes  off  his  hand  impatiently. 
There  is  a  flash  in  her  eye  as  she  glances  at 
him. 

"  Charley  thinks  more  of  my  life  than  he 
does  of  his  own,"  she  says.  "He  never 
risked  it.  I  never  was  in  danger — not  for  a 
moment— when  I  was  with  him.  Let  me 
go!" 

He  lets  her  go.  As  he  falls  back,  biting 
his  lip,  I  see  a  quick  flush  rise  to  Mrs.  Car- 
digan's dark  cheek.  Perhaps  at  that  mo- 
ment it  occurs  to  her  that  many  a  heart — or 
at  least  many  a  fancy — is  caught  in  the  re- 
bound, and  that  pique  is  the  surest  cure  for 
a  hopeless  passion.  She  utters  a  low  laugh 
as  the  discomfited  gentleman  returns  to  her 
side. 

"  I  see  you  don't  appreciate,"  she  says, 
"  the  tendresse  that  exists  between  Miss  Nor- 
wood and  Mr.  Kenyon — and  that  the  best 
way  to  make  a  woman  do  a  thing  is  to  beg 
her  not  to  do  it." 

"  Is  it  the  -best  way  with  you  ?  "  he  asks, 
turning  with  a  glow — of  resentment  against 
Sylvia — in  his  eyes. 

"  Not  particularly  so,"  she  answers,  light- 
ly, "  though  of  course  I  share  somewhat  the 
infirmities  of  my  sex." 

"And  do  you  intend  to  climb  that  rock?" 
he  says.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  not 
only  dangerous  but  very  disagreeable." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  climb  it,"  she  re- 
plies, slowly.  As  she  speaks,  I  see  plainly 
;hat  she  longs  to  follow  Sylvia,  who  is  now 
standing  by  Charley's  side,  far  above  our 
leads,  while  Eric  instructs  her  how  to  hold 
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the  rope  when  he  assists  her  up  the  sloping 
rock  which  still  rises  above  them. 

This  operation  is  a  difficult  and  not  very 
graceful  one.  Sylvia  is  escorted-  safely  to 
the  top,  and  then  my  turn  comes — for  Mrs. 


"  '  Let  me  go  ! 


Cardigan  declines  to  venture.  I  am  hoisted 
up  to  Charley — words  fail  me  to  speak  of 
the  height  of  the  steps  which  one  is  told  to 
take,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  muscles 
of  one's  arms  are  tested,  in  this  kind  of  climb- 
ing— then  Eric  receives  me  in  charge. 

"I  have  only  one  thing  to  say,"  he  re- 
marks, before  we  start,  "  don't  be  afraid !  If 
you  were  to  faint,  I'd  carry  you  safely  to  the 
top." 

This  is  reassuring  —  as  is  also  the  firm 
grasp  on  my  arm,  the  steady  hand  controll- 
ing the  rope.  But  rocks — especially  when 
they  are  shelving — are  very  slippery,  and  I 
have  a  slightly  giddy  feeling  in  attempting 
to  crawl  like  a  spider  across  the  side  of  one, 
with  only  a  rope  to  cling  to  if  my  foot  should 
slip.  Eric  does  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 


he  promised,  however.  I,  too,  am  conveyed 
safely  to  the  top,  and  deposited  in  a  breath- 
less condition  on  a  rock  which  it  is  a  comfort 
to  feel  is  flat. 

There  is  some  further — but  not  very  diffi- 
cult— climbing,  and  then 
we  stand  on  the  summit 
of  the  Castle,  with  the 
mountain  shelving  down- 
ward, a  sea  of  verdure 
at  our  feet,  and  an  exten- 
sive view  toward  the  east, 
which  would  be  beautiful 
in  a  clearer  light.  Now 
the  shades  of  evening 
have  fallen,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  distant  scene 
have  grown  indistinct. 
Nevertheless  our  guide 
points  at  once  northeast. 
"  There  fs  the  Black  ! " 
he  says. 

Truly  enough,  there 
it  is — the  outlines  of  its 
mighty  shoulders  clearly 
defined,  though  a  cloud, 
as  usual,  wraps  its  head. 

"  That  is  the  same 
cloud  we  left  there,"  says 
Charley,  who  has  by  this 
time  followed  us. 

Rupert — who  accom- 
panied Eric  in  the  first 
ascent  —  was  already  on 
the  top  when  we  reached 
it ;  the  rest  of  the  party 
now  appear,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Cardigan  and  Mr.  Lanier, 
who  remain  below.  Over  the  peak  behind 
us  brilliant  masses  of  sunset  clouds  float — 
clouds  which  make  Sylvia  almost  regret  that 
she  did  not  remain  for  this  sweet  vesper  of 
the  dying  day — while  the  soft,  purple  veil 
of  twilight  covers  like  a  mantle  the  wide  ex- 
panse which  we  overlook. 

"  Oh,"  says  Sylvia,  turning  to  Charley, 
"  this  is  surely  better  than  if  you  had  'jumped ' 
a  deer  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Love  to  the  mountains  led  his  sheep, 

Once  on  a  summer  day, 
Into  a  valley  green  and  deep, 
Under  rock-ramparts  gray  ; 

"  Sat  on  a  stone  where  the  waters  run 

Rippling  the  hours  away, 
Touched  his  lute  in  the  light  of  the  sun— 
That  was  a  summer  day." 

WE  return  to  the  hotel  through  the  soft, 
starlit  dusk,  and  find  that  the  company  has 
changed  during  our  absence.  Several  new- 
comers have  arrived,  Mr.  Charlton  has  taken 
his  departure. 

"  He  has  an  attraction  at  Caesar's  Head," 
observes  Mr.  Brandon,  when  Mrs.  Cardigan 
remarks  this  fact.  "  Miss  Tyrrell  is  there— 
you  know  her,  Markham.  She  is  an  uncom- 
monly nice  girl." 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  asks  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
with  the  interest  that  some  women  are  quick 
to  feel  in  any  other  woman  who  is  reputed 
attractive. 

While  this  question  is  answered,  and 
Eric  is  sounding  the  praises  of  Miss  Tyrrell 
and  her  family,  the  supper-bell  rings,  and  we 
go  in  with  appetites  sharpened  by  the  fresh 
mountain-air. 

After  supper  the  piazza  is  not  less  attrac- 
tive than  by  day,  and,  with  shawls  wrapped 
around  us,  we  adjourn  thither.  The  stars  are 
brilliant,  and  against  the  steel-blue  sky  the 
dark  crest  of  Rich  Mountain  is  distinctly  out- 
lined. 

"Don't  you  wish  we  were  there  now?" 
asks  Sylvia,  wistfully.  "  How  silent  and  awe- 
some it  must  be  !  " 

"  Some  of  us  don't  fancy  awesome  things," 
says  Charley,  who  is  seated  on  the  steps 
smoking.  "  I  prefer  my  present  quarters  very 
much." 

"  You  have  no  poetry  in  your  soul," 
says  the  young  lady.  "  Mr.  Lanier,  now — I 
am  sure  he  would  like  to  be  there." 

She  glances  round  as  she  speaks,  but 
there  is  no  Mr.  Lanier  to  answer  the  jesting 
words.  His  place  is  vacant,  so  likewise  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Cardigan.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  piazza  two  dark  figures  in  close  proxim- 
ity are  dimly  visible — star-gazing,  no  doubt. 
Eric  laughs. 

"  '  Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! '" 
he  says  to  Sylvia.     "  There  seem  suspicious 
«igns  of  treachery  and  desertion  in  the  camp." 


"  Two  things  which  one  should  never  con- 
descend to  notice,"  she  answers,  carelessly. 

Notwithstanding  this  sentiment  she  ex- 
presses herself  with  less  reserve  on  the  sub- 
ject when  we  are  alone  for  the  night. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  to  equal 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Cardigan  is  try- 
ing to  flirt  with  Ralph  Lanier?"  she  asks. 
"  She  has  given  up  Eric  as  a  hopeless  sub- 
ject, and  turned  her  batteries  on  the  oth- 
er." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  bold  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property,"  I  say,  "  considering  what 
an  admirer  of  yours  he  has  been  for  some 
time.  No  woman  with  self-respect  would 
act  in  such  a  manner — but  Mrs.  Cardigan 
has  little  of  that  quality.  Nevertheless,  you 
have  yourself,  not  her  attractions,  to  blame 
for  Mr.  Lanier's  desertion." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  she  says,  carelessly.  "  I 
know  that  I  could  bring  him  back  by  a  word 
— but  I  don't  think  I  shall  speak  the  word. 
I  have  lost  any  faint  liking  I  may  ever  have 
had  for  him,  and  as  for  making  a  cold-blood- 
ed marriage  of  convenience — I  could  not  do 
that  if  my  life  depended  on  it." 

"  Take  care  !  "  I  say,  warningly.  "  I 
grant  that  Mr.  Lanier  does  not  appear  to 
great  advantage  on  a  tour  of  this  descrip- 
tion— he  is,  in  fact,  altogether  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. But  you  don't  expect  to  spend  your 
life  in  Arcadia,  and  when  you  go  back  to  the 
world,  where  fine  dresses,  fine  jewels,  fine 
equipages,  will  assume  again  their  place  of 
first  importance,  you  may  be  sorry  for  hav- 
ing discarded  a  man  who  represents  all  these 
things." 

"  What  a  feminine  Mephistopheles  you 
are  ! "  she  says.  Then  she  throws  back  the 
cloud  of  dark  hair  which  she  is  combing, 
and  looks  at  me  with  her  shining  eyes. 
"Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wander  in 
Arcadia  for  a  little  while  and  realize  that  life 
may  be  happy,  and  healthy,  and  free,  without 
any  of  those  things,"  she  says.  "  It  is  some- 
thing I  have  needed  to  learn." 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  Charley,  and  try  living  in 
Arcadia  for  good.  You  are  a  simpleton — 
but  never  mind  !  Stop  talking,  and  go  to 
bed." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  says,  with  dig- 
nity. "  Because  I  don't  choose  to  marry  one 
man  is  no  reason  for  supposing  I  mean  to 
marry  another." 
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"  You  are  an  arrant  flirt,  and  a  shameful 
impostor  ! "  I  say  ;  and  then  I  go  to  bed  my- 
self. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  we  find 
that  there  are  grave  signs  of  desertion  of 
another  kind.  The  gentlemen  in  a  body 
are  missing — having  taken  an  early  depart- 
ure for  a  deer-hunt.  Sylvia  is  much  injured 
and  incensed  by  this  proceeding. 

"  I  should  not  mind  it  so  much  if  they  had 
not  known  that  I  wanted  to  go ! "  she  says. 
"  It  is  mean  and  shameful  of  them  to  act  in 
so  —  so  underhand  a  manner.  They  must 
have  stolen  away  ;  they  could  not  even  have 
sounded  a  horn,  or  it  would  have  waked  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken  about  that,"  says  one 
of  the  ladies.  "  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  blowing  of  horns  and  barking  of  dogs. 
You  must  have  slept  soundly  not  to  have 
heard  it." 

"  How  can  anybody  help  sleeping  sound- 
ly in  this  climate  ?  "  asks  Sylvia,  aggrieved. 

It  is  the  middle  of  the  day  before  the 
hunters  return,  empty-handed — having  failed 
altogether  to  start  a  deer,  which  fact  is  full 
of  balm  to  Sylvia's  feelings.  She  is  standing 
on  the  piazza  with  a  novel  (to  which  she  has 
been  forced  to  betake  herself)  in  her  hand, 
when  they  ride  up,  and  she  proceeds  at  once 
to  empty  the  vials  of  her  indignation  upon 
their  heads. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  " 
she  says.  "  If  you  had  told  me  that  you  did 
not  want  me,  of  course  I  should  not  have 
pressed  my  society  upon  you  ;  but  to  go  off  in 
this  manner,  and  leave  me  behind  without  a 
•word — that  I  call  mean  in  the  extreme." 

"  Look  here  ! "  says  Eric,  "  you  surely 
did  not  expect  to  be  taken  on  a  regular  deer- 
hunt?  Why,  you  would  find  nothing  enter- 
taining in  it,  and  you  would  be  amazingly 
in  the  way  besides." 

This  remark  wounds  Sylvia  deeply.  In 
the  way !  She  is  evidently  unable  to  imagine 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  within  the  re- 
motest range  of  possibility.  A  flush  comes 
over  her  face,  she  draws  herself  up. 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,"  she  remarks,  and  moves  away  like  a 
queen. 

With  a  laugh,  Charley  springs  from  his 
horse  and  follows  her.  She  has  retreated  to 
the  end  of  the  piazza,  where  Mrs.  Cardigan 
and  Mr.  Lanier  conducted  their  flirtation  the 
night  before,  and  opened  her  novel  with  the 


air  of  one  intensely  absorbed — an  air,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  impose  upon  the  young 
man,  who  comes  up  smiling. 

"  Don't  be  vexed,  Sylvia ! "  he  says. 
"  Eric  is  a  sort  of  mis — what  do  you  call  it  ? 
— woman-hater,  you  know.  /  should  not 
have  found  you  in  the  way  at  all ;  but  it 
would  have  been  a  pity  to  disturb  you  so 
early  in  the  morning.  Why,  we  started  at 
daylight,  and  you  know  you  are  not  partial 
to  rising  with  the  lark — unless  it  is  for  a 
horseback  flirtation." 

Sylvia's  eyes  are  fastened  on  the  pages  of 
"  The  Wooing  O't."  She  takes  no  notice  of 
the  apologies,  or  of  the  last  assertion,  and 
Charley  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  length  and  color  of  her  lashes,  as 
they  droop  steadily  downward.  He  laughs 
again. 

"  How  shall  we  pacify  you  ? "  he  says. 
"  Shall  we  take  you  to  Rich  Mountain  again  ? 
By-the-by,  did  you  leave  anything  on  the  top 
of  Castle  Rock  yesterday  evening  ?  " 

"  I  lost  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  from  my 
hair,"  she  answers,  glancing  up  now  —  and 
then  she  sees  the  identical  knot  of  ribbon 
pinned  on  the  front  of  his  coat.  "  So  you 
have  found  it ! "  she  says,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

But  he  draws  back. 

"  Treasure  -  trove  ! "  he  says.  "  I  was 
passing  the  rock  with  Lanier,  and  we  both 
observed  it  lying  on  the  side.  -I  suggested 
that  whoever  could  get  it  should  have  it,  but 
he  declined  to  climb,  so  I  risked  my  neck 
alone — and  here  it  is.  You  could  not  think 
of  asking  me  to  give  it  up  after  that ! " 

"  It  is  not  of  much  importance,"  she  says, 
carelessly,  "  but  I  don't  see  what  you  want 
with  it." 

"  Ah  !  don't  you  ?  Well,  Lanier  does.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  more  angry  or  jealous  man 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  just  now.  This  is 
my  order  of  merit,  and — and  blue  is  the  col- 
or of  hope,  isn't  it  ? 

'  Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round  ! '  " 

"  If  you  think,"  says  Sylvia,  majestically, 
"  that  by  climbing — no  great  feat,  I  am  sure  ! 
— the  Castle  Rock  for  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon, 
and  by  paying  foolish  compliments,  you  can 
make  me  forget  my  just  grievance,  you  are 
very  much  mistaken  !  " 

And  then,  with  a  crushing  air,  she  re- 
turns to  "  The  Wooing  O't." 
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"  The  woman  who  would  not  be  flattered 
when  a  man  climbs  a  rock  for  a  ribbon  which 
she  dropped,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
sessing it,  and  of  aggravating  another  man, 
has— has  no  poetry  in  her  soul ! "  says  Char- 
ley. "What  will  make  you  forget  your 
grievance,  then  ?  Should  you  like  to  go  to 
the  falls  behind  Cedar  Mountain  this  after- 
noon ?  " 

She  looks  up  laughing  —  finding  it  im- 
possible to  keep  her  face  in  order  any  longer. 


"  '  One  does  not  come  to  Arcadia  to  stay  in  the  house  and  read  novels. 


"  You  know  I  should  !  "  she  says.  "  It  is 
doubly  mean  of  you  to  treat  me  in  this  way, 
because  one  does  not  come  to  Arcadia  to  stay 
in  the  house  and  read  novels." 

So  it  is  arranged,  and,  after  an  early  din- 
ner, we  start  to  the  falls  of  the  Little  River, 
which  are  chief  among  the  sights  around 
Buck  Forest.  Charley  still  wears  his  "or- 
der of  merit "  conspicuously  on  his  coat,  and 
Mr.  Lanier  devotes  the  chief  of  his  attentions 
to  Mrs.  Cardigan.  That  lady  is  in  the  high- 
est possible  spirits,  and  I  think  would  be 
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perfectly  happy  if  she  could  induce  Sylvia  to 
show  any  signs  of  pique.  But  the  latter  is 
unaffectedly  indifferent—culpably  indifferent, 
Aunt  Markham  thinks— to  Mr.  Lanier's  de- 
fection, and  her  eyes  shine  as  brightly,  her 
sweet  laugh  rings  as  gayly,  as  if  his  devotion 
was  all  that  the  heart  of  woman  could  de- 
sire. 

With  affairs  in  this  condition  we  start— a 
long   cavalcade  — toward    the    falls.      Aunt 
Markham,  seated  in  state  on  the  piazza,  gives 
us    her   blessing,   but 
declines  to  accompany 
us. 

"Eric,"  she  says, 
"pray  take  care  that 
nobody  is  shot,  or 
drowned,  or  killed  in 
any  other  way." 

The  allusion  to 
shooting  is  on  account 
of  the  guns  which  sev- 
'  eral  of  the  gentlemen 
carry,  for  the  dogs  are 
taken  along,  and  there 
are  faint  hopes  enter- 
tained of  "jumping"  a 
deer.  Eric,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  being  ad- 
dressed as  a  kind  of 
general  policeman,  an- 
swers with  commend- 
able gravity  that  he 
will  endeavor  to  see 
that  no  accident  of  the 
kind  occurs,  and  then 
we  ride  off. 

The  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  ominous- 
looking  clouds  on  the 
mountains,  which  make 
several  persons  proph- 
esy rain.  We  heed  the  prophecies  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  When  people  have  been 
drenched  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and 
at  every  conceivable  time,  it  would  be  re- 
markable if  they  did  not  become  indifferent 
to  the  weather.  Our  way  lies  over  Cedar 
Mountain — not  because  it  is  the  way  to  reach 
the  falls,  but  rather  because  it  is  not. 

"  Most  people  follow  the  road,"  says  Char- 
ley, "  but  that  is  stupid.  Come  this  way  and 
we  shall  have  the  view  besides." 

Nobody  demurs — not  even  Mr.  Lanier. 
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He  seems  to  have  resigned  himself  to  any- 
thing that  may  befall  him  while  he  is  with  a 
party  who  value  their  necks  so  lightly.  Up 
Cedar  Mountain,  therefore,  we  go.  This  im- 
posing hill  of  brown  rock  is  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveler 
who  arrives  at  Buck  Forest.  It  rises  boldly 
in  the  foreground,  its  sides  only  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  foliage,  and  in  many  places  alto- 
gether bare.  As  are  the  sides,  so  is  the  sum- 
mit. Here  and  there  sufficient  soil  has  col- 
lected to  nourish  a  forest-growth  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  one  rides  or  walks  over  immense 
sheets  of  rock,  diversified  by  beds  of  the  rich- 
est moss,  and  tiny  pools  of  water.  The  height 
of  the  eminence  is  not  very  great,  but  it 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  the  mountains  that  stretch  in 
azure  fairness  across  the  far  horizon.  This 
afternoon,  however,  the  prospect  is  not  seen 
to  advantage — there  are  too  many  low-lying 
clouds  in  all  directions,  and  over  Rich  Moun- 
tain one  dark  mass  is  rising — "  boiling  up  " 
is  the  expressive  provincial  phrase — which 
looks  as  if  it  meant  mischief. 

"  There  may  be  a  storm  before  long,"  says 
Eric.  "  Shall  we  go  back  and  defer  seeing 
the  falls  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Go  back  because  there  is  a  dark  cloud 
three  or  four  miles  away  ? "  says  Sylvia. 
"  What  an  idea  !  No  ;  let  us  go  on." 

"  Is  that  the  vote  of  the  party?"  he  asks, 
looking  round. 

Yes,  it  is  the  vote  of  the  party  ;  the  femi- 
nine part  of  which  is  strongly  inclined  to  sus- 
pect the  other  part  of  wanting  to  secure  an- 
other uninterrupted  hunt. 

"  If  the  storm  comes  up,"  says  Charley, 
"  we  can  find  a  refuge  at  the  Bridal- Veil 
Fall." 

"  What  an  odd  place  to  find  a  refuge  !  " 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  How  can  a  fall  shel- 
ter us — unless  it  be  on  the  homoeopathic 
principle  of  like  curing  like  ?  " 

"  You'll  see  when  we  get  there  how  it  can 
Shelter  us,"  says  Mr.  Brandon,  winding  a 
blast  on  his  horn. 

Having  ascended  the  mountain  on  one 
side,  we  go  down  on  the  other,  leaving  the 
sheets  of  rock  behind,  and  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  a  forest  without  road  or  path. 
We  are  struggling  through  a  laurel  chaparral 
in  single  file,  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  shall 
emerge  without  having  suffered  the  loss  of 
any  of  my  raiment,  or  without  being  pulled 


from  my  horse,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning suddenly  blazes  around  us,  and  a  rat- 
tling peal  of  thunder  sounds  overhead. 

We  glance  up  in  dismay.  That  the  sun 
has  been  for  some  little  time  obscured  w,e 
are  all  aware,  but  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  cloud  has  come  over  astonishes  even 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  moun- 
tain-storms. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,"  says  Mr. 
Brandon.  "  We  must  run  for  it,  or  we  shall 
be  drenched  to  the  skin." 

"  Run  !  where  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Lanier,  blankly. 

"  To  the  fall ! "  answers  Eric,  galloping 
ahead. 

There  is  no  time  for  question.  Another 
vivid  flash,  another  volleying  peal,  show  us 
the  necessity  of  following  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Away  we  go,  a  string  of  racing  eques- 
trians, presenting  altogether  so  ludicrous  an 
appearance  that  I  find  myself  shaking  with 
laughter  as  I  bring  up  the  rear.  It  is  a 
breathless  race,  under  drooping  boughs, 
through  dense  thickets,  over  fallen  trees, 
down  declivities  where  a  stumble  would 
send  horse  and  rider  rolling  head-foremost. 
Presently  we  dash  into  something  bearing  a 
faint  resemblance  to  a  road,  and,  just  as  the 
first  heavy  drops  of  rain  begin  to  fall,  come 
in  sight  of  a  white  sheet  of  water  rushing 
swiftly  down  an  inclined  plane  of  rock,  fall- 
ing abruptly  in  a  beautiful  cascade,  and  then 
shooting  down  another  rocky  slope.  Here 
our  escorts  draw  up  their  panting  horses. 

"  Just  in  time  ! "  says  Charley,  as  he  lifts 
Sylvia  from  her  saddle. 

The  rest  of  us  are  deposited  on  the 
ground,  the  horses  are  fastened,  and  then,  as 
the  rain  begins  to  pour  fast  and  furious,  we 
are  hurried  along  a  winding  descent  over  and 
under  rocks,  until  some  one  says,  "  Stoop  ! " 
and  we  find  ourselves  beneath  a  great  shelv- 
ing rock  on  a  level  with  the  lower  river-bed. 

"  Why,  this  is  like  the  Black  Mountain 
cave ! "  exclaims  Sylvia,  "  only  five  times  as 
large." 

"  It  is  not  near  so  high  in  the  roof,"  says 
Rupert,  who  has  given  his  tall  head  a  severe 
thump. 

It  is  certainly  low  of  roof  and  damp  of 
floor,  this  house  of  Nature's  providing  ;  but, 
despite  these  drawbacks,  it  is  as  excel- 
lent a  shelter  from  storm  as  the  heart  of 
wayfarer  could  desire.  Over  part  of  the 
ledge  which  forms  the  cave  the  stream  pours 
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in  the  perpendicular  fall  already  mentioned, 
then  the  rock  sweeps  round  parallel  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  under  this  we  have 
taken  refuge.  The  bottom  is  covered  with 
large  fragments  of  stone  that  have  fallen 
from  above,  and  on  these  we  perch,  taking 
care  to  keep  our  feet  from  the  water  which  is 
everywhere.  Meanwhile,  the  rain  is  pouring 
in  white  torents,  the  lightning  is  flashing, 
and  above  the  tumult  of  the  fall  we  hear  the 
thunder  rolling  and  rattling  overhead. 

"  Is  not  this  delightful  ?  "  cries  Sylvia,  ap- 
pealing to  the  company.  "  Would  you  miss 
it  for  anything  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  miss  it,"  re- 
plies Mrs.  Cardigan,  holding  up  her  dress, 
and  looking  thoroughly  out  of  humor.  "  I 
can  see  nothing  delightful  in  sitting  here,  for 
who  can  say  how  long." 

"  Not  for  very  long,"  says  Eric.  "  The 
storm  is  too  violent  to  last.  It  will  be  fair  in 
an  hour.". 

"  An  hour  is  a  considerable  time  to  spend 
in  this  manner,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  dusting  his 
fingers,  which  show  signs  of  contact  with  the 
rocks. 

"  It  is  a  desirable  thing  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher," says  Charley,  seating  himself  on  a  pile 
of  stones,  and  regarding  the  falling  rain  with 
an  expression  of  complacency.  "  I  am  a 
philosopher.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment 
to  me  how  long  the  rain  lasts.  I  am  ready 
to  sit  here  till  dark,  or  to  ride  home  through 
it.  Meanwhile,  can't  we  have  a  game  of 
whist  ?  " 

This  proposal  is  received  with  favor,  but, 
since  nobody  has  thought  of  bringing  a  pack 
of  cards,  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  to  possess  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience, to  talk  idly,  to  shiver  slightly  in  the 
damp  air,  and  wonder  when  the  storm  will 
end.  As  soon  as  it  abates,  Charley  and  Mr. 
Brandon  go  out  on  a  ledge  by  the  side  of  the 
river  to  take  an  observation  of  the  sky.  They 
return  in  a  moist  condition,  and  report  an- 
other cloud  coming  over. 

"  At  this  rate,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  "  when 
shall  we  get  away  ?  " 

In  a  few  moments  the  cloud  comes  over  as 
prophesied,  and  the  rain  pours  again  in  tor- 
rents. The  stream  begins  to  swell,  as  moun- 
tain-streams do  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  ;  and  we  notice  that  the  fall  increases 
in  volume. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  overflowed,"  Rupert 
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That  would  be  a  jolly 


cheerfully  suggests, 
adventure." 

The  second  storm  is  of  short  duration. 
Presently  the  rain  ceases,  and  a  flash  of  sun- 
shine lights  up  leaping  water,  gray  rocks,  and 
green  hillsides. 

"How  delicious  ! "  says  Sylvia.  "  What 
a  glittering  scene  !  Let  us  go  out  where  we 
can  see  it." 

So  we  go  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  rock,  and  look  round  on  the  radiant, 
dripping  world,  and  up  at  the  blue  sky  from 
which  the  clouds  have  parted  and  fled.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  Cedar  Moun- 
tain rises,  covered  with  a  wealth  of  tangled 
verdure  ;  in  front  of  us  the  Bridal  Veil  sweeps 
down  and  pours  in  a  sheet  of  white  foam  and 
spray  to  the  solid  rock  on  which  we  stand. 

"  If  you  like,"  says  Charley,  "  you  can  go 
behind  the  fall.  It  will  be  rather  wetter  than 
usual  after  such  a  heavy  rain  ;  but  it  is  the 
regulation  thing  to  do." 

"  Will  anybody  tell  me,"  says  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan, "  what  was  the  good  of  keeping  dry  un- 
der the  rock,  if  we  are  going  behind  the  fall 
now  to  get  wet  ?  " 

"  You  won't  get  wet — only  a  little  damp," 
says  Mr.  Brandon. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  care  to  get  a  '  little 
damp,' "  she  answers.  "  Besides,  I  can  see  the 
fall  very  well  from  here." 

"  But  you  can't  see  the  view  from  the  oth- 
er side,"  says  Charley.  Then  he  turns  to 
Sylvia.  "  Will  you  go  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  That  is  a  question  which  may  be  de- 
fined as  unnecessary,"  she  answers,  drawing 
her  water-proof  over  her  shoulders.  "  Lead 
on  ! " 

So  he  leads  and  she  follows,  while  Mr. 
Brandon,  Rupert,  and  I,  come  next.  It  is  a 
trying  operation,  this  passing  behind  the  falls. 
The  space  for  passage  is  very  narrow,  the  wet 
stones  are  exceedingly  slippery,  the  rock  above 
shelves  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  bend  nearly  double,  the  tumult  of  the  fall- 
ing water  is  almost  deafening,  and  the  spray 
fairly  blinding.  We  draw  a  breath  of  relief 
when  we  emerge  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  over  here,  however, 
to  repay  us  for  the  inconvenience  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  river  does  not  altogether  cover  its 
bed,  and  we  walk  along  the  inclined  rock,  with 
the  current  rushing  swiftly  by  our  side  and 
the  mountain  rising  sheer  above,  covered  with 
rhododendron,  and  interspersed  with  tapering 
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juniper-trees  and  stately  spruce-pines.  The 
stream  shoots  rapidly  down  until  it  drops 
suddenly  into  the  loveliest  pool  that  ever 
charmed  the  eye  of  a  painter.  The  pellucid 
water  might  serve  as  a  bath  for  Diana  ;  rocks 
draped  with  vines,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
inclose  it  ;  graceful  trees  lean  over  the  crystal 
depths.  It  is  a  spot  fit  for  nymphs — or  lovers. 

Perhaps  Charley  thinks  so,  for  he  insists 
upon  taking  Sylvia  to  it,  along  a  very  slip- 
pery and  perilous  way.  She  does  not  refuse 
his  assistance,  as  she  has  often  refused  Mr. 
Lanier's  under  similar  circumstances.  Cling- 
ing together,  and  laughing  gayly  as  a  pair  of 
children,  they  clamber  down  to  the  side  of 
the  pool,  and  then  she  clasps  her  hands  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight. 

"  How  beautiful  !  Oh,  how  beautiful !  "  I 
hear  her  say.  "  Charley,  I  should  like  to 
stay  here  ! " 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  says  Charley. 
"  We'll  tell  the  others  to  go  back  and  leave 
us.  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  ut- 
ter a  seasonable  word  or  two." 

"  In  that  case  I  don't  think  I  care  to 
stay,"  she  answers.  "  A  seasonable  word  is 
one  of  the  most  unseasonable  things  in  the 
world." 

"  Yonder  is  some  beautiful  moss,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Brandon  to  me.  "  I'll  get  it  for 
you  if  you  like." 

I  do  like  ;  and,  while  he  and  Rupert  are 
scrambling  up  the  hillside,  I  watch  them,  and 
catch  such  scraps  of  the  conversation  at  the 
pool  as  the  following  : 

Charley.  "  I've  stood  a  great  deal,  but,  by 
Jove  !  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  have  a 
definite  answer  of  some  kind." 

Sylvia.  "  Oh,  dear  me,  Charley,  what  is 
the  good  of  beginning  like  this  !  You  prom- 
ised faithfully  not  to  worry  any  more  until 
we  got  home." 

Charley.  "  /  promise  such  a  thing  as  that, 
with  Lanier  at  hand  to  make  love  to  you  all 
the  time  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  did  ! " 

Sylvia.  "  That  was  my  understanding — 
but  it  does  not  matter.  I  suppose  I  need  not 
expect  any  peace  at  any  time.  Mr.  Lanier 
has  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Cardigan  ;  I  think  that 
ought  to  set  your  mind^,t  rest  about  him" 

Charley.  "Fiddlesticks  for  "Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan !  Lanier  cares  no  more  for  her  than  I 
do  !  Sylvia,  long  as  I  have  known  you,  I 
don't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  you  yet. 
Sometimes  I  think  you  are  a  heartless  flirt ! " 


Sylvia.  "  Thank  you  very  much." 

Charley.  "  Then  again  I  feel  inclined  to 
trust  you  with — everything.  Just  now  that 
inclination  is  particularly  strong.  If  you 
hold  out  a  sign  of  encouragement,  I  will  in- 
dulge it  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

Sylvia.  "  But  what  is '  everything  ?  '  Such 
an  indefinite  offer  is  rather  more  alarming 
than  gratifying.  Don't  tell  me  now,  howev- 
er. Let  us  go  back,  and  some  other  time — " 

Charley.  "  That  is  what  you  always  say. 
'  Some  other  time,'  but  the  time  never  comes, 
and  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  it  nev- 
er will  come.  This  time  is  as  good  as  any 
other,  and,  if  you  care  for  me — " 

Sylvia  (coolly).  "I  never  said  that  I  did, 
other  than  '  as  a  younger  brother,'  as  I  heard 
a  sentimental  lady  say  the  other  day  of  the 
man  with  whom  she  was  flirting." 

I  do  not  hear  Charley's  reply  to  this,  for 
Mr.  Brandon  and  Rupert  return  laden  with 
mosses  and  ferns,  over  which  we  hold  an  ani- 
mated discussion  until  a  shout  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  cave  makes  us  turn,  and  we 
see  three  handkerchiefs  waving  a  signal  of 
recall.  Then,  like  Lord  Ullin  in  the  ballad, 
we  lift  our  voices  and  cry  to  Charley  and 
Sylvia,  "  Come  back  !  come  back  ! " — a  sum- 
mons which  one,  at  least,  of  them  is  ready 
enough  to  heed. 

They  come,  and  we  walk  on.  I — who 
loiter  behind  my  escort  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  finding  safe  footing  on  the  treacherous 
rock — learn  that  their  conversation  has  not 
waxed  more  amicable. 

"  I  am  tired  of  the  subject !  "  I  hear  Syl- 
via say,  petulantly,  "  and  I  will  not  be  brow- 
beaten into  giving  an  answer  when  I  am  not 
ready  to  do  so.  You  must  wait  my  time,  or 
do  without  an  answer  at  all." 

Charley  (whose  long-suffering  patience  is 
plainly  exhausted).  "  You  mean  that  I  am  to 
be  kept  off  and  on  until  you  are  tired  of 
amusing  yourself,  or  until  you  decide  to  mar- 
ry some  rich  prig  like  Lanier.  Thanks  ex- 
ceedingly, but  I  don't  fancy  the  r6le,  and  I 
am  sure  you  could  answer  me  now  if  you 
chose  to  do  so.  We've  known  each  other 
long  enough ! " 

Sylvia  (with  a  sigh).  "  Too  long  for  ro- 
mance. There  is  no  possibility  of  the  illu- 
sion that  ought  to  accompany  the  tender  pas- 
sion. Why,  I  know  all  your  weak  points  as 
well  as  you  know  mine  !  " 

Charley.   "  So  much   the  better  i  —  we'll 
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I  haven't 


have  less  to  learn  after  marriage.  I  don't 
believe  in  illusions— I  can't  see  that  they 
serve  any  good  end.  I  had  rather  love  one 
woman  than  a  dozen  angels.  Now,  Sylvia, 
just  one  word — " 

Sylvia  (impatiently).  "  I  won't 
any  word  to  say — do  let  me 
alone." 

Charley  (speaking  with 
dark  emphasis).  "  You  had 
better  tell  me.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  stand 
this  state  of  affairs  any 
longer.  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  I'll  have  it  out 
with  Lanier." 

Sylvia  (sarcastically). 
"  Pray  do !  That  would 
help  matters  so  much  ! " 

By  the  time  the  conver- 
sation has  reached  this  point 
we  gain  the  fall,  and  Mr. 
Brandon  says : 

"  Be  careful  where  you 
step,  and  follow  me  exact- 

I  am  careful,  and  fol- 
low him  exactly — hence  I 
emerge  in  safety  on  the  far- 
ther side  ;  but  there  are  oth- 
er members  of  the  party 
not  so  fortunate.  What  evil 
spirit  possesses  Charley  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  certainly 
pauses  midway  in  the  pas- 
sage and  turns — thus  forcing 
Sylvia,  who  is  behind,  to 
pause  also.  The  torrent  of 
water  is  pouring  in  a  cataract  of  foam  and 
spray  before  their  eyes,  its  noise  fills  their 
ears.  Yet  the  reckless  young  fellow  abso- 
lutely seizes  his  companion's  hand  and  holds 
it  in  a  vice-like  pressure. 

"  Now,"  he  says,  "  you  shall  answer  me  ! 
I'll  not  let  you  pass  until  you  do.  Is  it  yes 
or  no  ?  " 

"Charley,  how  dare  you!"  cries  Syl- 
via, amazed  and  indignant.  "  I — I  won't 
be  bullied  in  this  manner !  Let  me 
pass." 

"  I'll  let  you  pass  the  instant  you  say  yes 
or  no,"  replies  Charley,  inexorably ;  "  not 
before  on  any  account." 

"  No,  then  ! "  she  cries,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  which  she  is  capable  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  and,  snatching  her   hand   from 

his  grasp,  she  endeavors  to  dart  past  him 

but  the  stepping-stones  are  slippery  and  un- 
stable. She  loses  her  footing,  and  he  has 
barely  time  to  seize  her  as  she  sinks  under 
the  Bridal- Veil  Fall. 


He  has  barely  time  to  seize  her  as  she  sinks  under  the  Bridal-Veil  Fall.' 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

"  Nature  has  known  no  change,  felt  no  decay, 
For  untold  ages  In  this  ancient  land  ; 
Her  dark  woods  wave,  her  rivers  hold  their  way, 
Majestic  as  when  first  from  Nature's  hand  ; 
Down  the  dread  depths,  as  in  the  dawn  of  time, 
The  raging  cataracts  their  waters  urge:" 

THERE  is  no  danger  in  the  matter 
only  the  discomfort  of  being  thoroughly 
drenched  and  rendered  almost  senseless  by 
the  volume  of  pouring  water.  I  do  not  hear 
the  conversation — that  is  reported  to  me  later 
— but  I  have  a  suspicion  of  what  causes  the 
delay,  and  I  am  not  greatly  surprised  when 
Charley  emerges  from  behind  the  fall,  bear- 
ing Sylvia's  dripping  figure. 

"  She  has  fallen  into  the  water  ! "  every- 
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body  cries,  and  we  rush  toward  the  stone  on 
which  he  places  her. 

But  she  does  not  receive  us  very  gracious- 
ly. As  soon  as  she  is  able  to  gasp  anything, 
she  says  : 

"  Why  do  you  come  and  stare  at  me  ?  Of 
course  I  am  wet,  but  that  is  not  terrible.  It 
was  my  own  fault" — Charley's  conscience- 
stricken  expression  of  countenance  causes 
this  statement,  perhaps — "  and  I  shall  simply 
have  to  go  back  to  the  hotel." 

"  Indeed  you  must ! "  I  say,  "  or  you 
will  be  ill.  There  is  not  a  dry  thread  on 
you." 

"  You  must  take  some  brandy  at  once," 
says  Eric,  producing  a  flask. 

41  How  on  earth  did  you  chance  to  fall?" 
asks  Mrs.  Cardigan. 

44 1  think  the  sooner  you  start,  and  the 
faster  you  ride,  the  better,"  says  Mr.  Lanier, 
solicitously. 

44  Suppose  we  all  go  back  ? "  says  Eric. 
44  The  rain  has  detained  us  until  it  is  late, 
and  the  other  falls  are  much  more  difficult  of 
access  than  this  one.  You  will  find  the 
bushes  —  through  which  you  will  have  to 
break  in  reaching  them — very  wet ;  and,  al- 
together, we  had  better  defer  the  remainder 
of  the  expedition." 

We  all  agree  to  this.  It  is  late,  it  is  wet, 
and  Sylvia's  draggled  appearance  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  our  spirits.  Poor  Char- 
ley is  evidently  a  prey  to  the  liveliest  senti- 
ments of  remorse  and  regret.  He  does  not, 
as  usual,  assert  his  right  to  put  Sylvia  on  her 
horse,  and  it  is  only  after  she  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  saddle  by  Mr.  Lanier  that  he 
rides  to  her  side  and  says  : 

44 1  can't  possibly  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  should  have  been  rude  enough  to  cause 
your  accident.  I  offer  my  most  sincere  apol- 
ogies." 

44  The  accident  does  not  matter  at  all," 
replies  Sylvia,  indifferently. 

When  Aunt  Markham  sees  this  young  la- 
dy she  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  hurries 
her  away  to  change  her  dress,  swallow  hot 
draughts,  and  be  coddled  generally.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  however,  she 
emerges  in  as  bright  looks  and  bright  spirits 
as  ever.  I  do  not  think  that  she  attached 
any  importance  to  the  little  scene  behind  the 
fall,  or  the  trenchant  monosyllable  she  was 
provoked  into  uttering  ;  but  Charley  is  of  a 
different  mind,  and  when  she  appears  he  is 


guilty  of  one  of  those  acts  of  folly  which  even 
the  wisest  men  commit  in  such  matters. 

44 1  believe  this  is  a  piece  of  your  prop- 
erty— which  I  have  no  right  to  retain,"  he 
says,  coming  up  to  her  as  she  sits  on  the  pi- 
azza, with  the  rest  of  the  party  gathered 
in  a  group  around,  and  he  detaches  the  knot 
of  blue  ribbon  from  his  coat  and  presents  it 
with  an  air  of  overwhelming  courtesy. 

A  quick  flush  springs  to  her  face.  She  is 
hurt  and  surprised,  but  few  women  are  not 
able  to  hold  their  own  when  placed  on  the 
defensive  like  this.  The  eyes  which  glance 
up  at  him  have  a  gleam  in  their  soft  depths. 

44  Yes,  it  is  mine,"  she  answers,  quietly. 
44  Thank  you  for  restoring  it." 

Then  she  takes  the  ribbon,  fastens  it  care- 
lessly on  the  side  of  her  44  bonny-brown  hair," 
and  turns  to  Mr.  Lanier  with  a  smile. 

44  Is  it  the  worse  for  passing  a  night  on 
Castle  Rock  ?  "  she  asks. 

44  Not  when  you  wear  it,"  he  answers,  a 
flash  of  brightness  lighting  up  his  face. 

After  this  a  return  of  hope  plainly  comes 
to  this  gentleman,  and  once  more  he  is  Syl- 
via's loyal  slave.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
she  absolutely  encourages  him,  but  with  Char- 
ley on  one  side  to  enrage,  and  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan on  the  other  to  disappoint,  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  is  strong — and  not  altogether 
resisted. 

The  next  day  we  make  an  expedition  to 
the  other  falls,  and  find  their  beauty  worthy 
of  all  praise.     Where  the  High  Fall  leaps  in 
splendor  through  the  dark-green  woods  that 
echo  its  reverberating  roar,  and  where  the 
Triple  Falls  sweep  in  white  cascades  over 
successive    ledges    of    rock,   one   feels   that 
"  their  colors  and  their  forms"  ace  indeed 
"  An  appetite — a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  has  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm." 

Along  all  its  short  course  the  "Little  River 
is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  the  day  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  tourists  will  seek  its  pict- 
uresque banks  as  they  now  seek  better-known 
places.  Indeed,  nothing  save  its  remote- 
ness from  railroads — remoteness  that  would 
gladden  Mr.  Ruskin's  soul,  but  which  has  al- 
together a  contrary  effect  on  the  souls  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country — can  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  region  is  now  so  little  fre- 
quented. To  artists  it  offers  a  field  wild, 
fresh,  infinitely  varied,  and  in  some  aspects 
scarcely  less  grand  than  that  Western  scenery 
which  many  of  them  cross  a  continent  to 
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study  ;  while  to  sportsmen  its  attractions  are 
not  less  great.  The  speckled  trout  fill  its 
streams,  deer  still  abound  in  the  coverts  of 
its  forests,  and  he  who  chooses  to  seek  the 
wild  fastnesses  of  the  Black  and  the  Balsam 
Mountains  may  carry  back  bear-skins  and 
bear-stories  in  memory  of  his  adventures. 

We  spend  several  days  at  Buck  Forest, 
and  there  are  other  hunts,  of  which  the  re- 
sult is  different  from  those  two  already  re- 
corded. No  less  than  three  deer  "  die  the 
death  "  out  in  the  dewy  haunts  of  the  green- 
wood— two  beautiful  does  and  a  fine  stag. 
Eric,  who  shot  the  last,  presents  its  antlers 
to  Mrs.  Cardigan,  in  fulfillment  of  his  prom- 
ise. Sylvia,  however,  does  not  obtain  the 
fawn  for  which  she  expressed  a  desire.  But 
for  that  unlucky  hour  at  the  Bridal- Veil  Fall, 
she  might  perhaps  obtain  it ;  but  Charley, 
who  alone  is  likely  to  take  any  degree  of 
trouble  to  gratify  her,  has  since  then  stood 
resolutely  on  his  dignity,  and  informs  me 
confidentially  that  she  has  no  heart — only  a 
large  amount  of  vanity,  which  he  has  sternly 
determined  to  gratify  no  longer. 

I  laugh  (to  myself)  over  this  statement.  I 
have  heard  something  like  it  on  several  simi- 
lar occasions,  though  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  the  breach  between  these  two  seems 
wider  and  more  serious  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  treat  each  other  with  a  polite- 
ness that  is  overpowering,  but  their  merry 
warfare  of  words  is  at  an  end,  and  on  our 
various  expeditions  it  is  no  longer  Charley 
who  rides  at  Sylvia's  side,  but  always  Mr. 
Lanier. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  we  go  to  Caesar's 
Head,  which  place  of  resort  lies  over  the 
border  of  South  Carolina.  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean  stands  the 
mountain  —  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge — which  bears  this  name  because  on 
the  abrupt  precipice  that  forms  its  southern 
face  the  jagged  rocks  wear  the  rude  outline 
of  a  profile,  supposed  (no  man  can  say  why) 
to  resemble  that  of  Caesar.  On  the  summit, 
open  to  all  the  airs  of  heaven,  stands  an  ex- 
cellent hotel,  where  from  June  to  October  a 
stream  of  visitors  come  and  go. 

From  Buck  Forest  to  this  point  the  dis- 
tance is  short.  We  leave  the  former  place 
in  the  afternoon,  and  drive  five  or  six  miles 
along  the  road  leading  to  Jones's  Gap,  the 
principal  highway  between  Transylvania  and 
Upper  South  Carolina.  This  gap  is  said  to 


be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
easily  crossed  along  the  line  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  ;  but  we  do  not  follow  it  far  enough 
to  judge  how  well  its  reputation  is  deserved. 
By  the  time  that  we  are  fairly  hemmed  be- 
tween the-  walls  of  the  gorge,  a  road  turns 
off,  ascending  a  mountain,  and  a  sign-board 
says  "  Caesar's  Head." 

We  follow  the  road  and  wind  upward  for 
two  or  three  miles,  with  greenness  surround- 
ing us,  through  which  scarcely  a  ray  of  sun- 
light steals,  with  the  musical  dash  of  unseen 
water  in  the  glens  below,  with  feathery  ferns 
lining  the  road,  and  glancing  streams  dashing 
brightly  across  our  way.  So  gradual  is  the 
ascent  that  there  is  very  little  strain  on  the 
horses,  and  now  and  then  there  are  level 
stretches  where  they  trot  easily,  and  the 
equestrians  canter  so  far  ahead  that  we  only 
catch  an  occasional  gleam  of  Sylvia's  blue 
veil  through  the  interlacing  foliage. 

As  we  mount  higher,  the  sun's  level  lines 
of  gold  stream  into  the  forest  -  depths  and 
make  a  quivering  mystery  of  delight  through 
the  wide-spreading  boughs,  among  the  brown, 
mossy  boles,  in  the  beds  of  tall  ferns — the 
woods  seem  spellbound  into  silence  by  the 
mellow  glory  of  the  waning  afternoon.  In- 
voluntarily Eric  murmurs  those  lines  which, 
old  and  well  known  as  they  are,  some  days 
of  this  matchless  season  bring  ever  to  one's 
mind : 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ! 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die." 

"  I  call  it  insufferable  to  remind  one  of 
that  fact,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan.  "  As  if  we 
did  not  know  it,  or  as  if  we  cared  to  remem- 
ber it ! " 

"  Or  as  if  to-morrow  would  not  be  as 
lovely,"  I  chime  in.  "  I  hope  nobody  will 
suggest  that,  on  top  of  this  mountain,  days 
are  ever  other  than  perfect.  Ah,  what  a  view ! 
— Eric,  stop  the  horses,  pray,  and  tell  us  what 
it  is." 

Eric  stops  the  horses  obediently,  and  with 
one  accord  we  rise  in  the  carriage.  We  have 
not  attained  the  summit  yet,  but  we  feel  that 
it  can  scarcely  offer  anything  finer  than  this 
view  of  heights  so  near  at  hand  that  their 
massive  proportions  stand  fully  revealed, 
draped  in  the  softest  haze.  One  bare  rock 
of  immense  size  towers  among  the  wooded 
sides,  and  beyond  is  a  glimpse  —  only  a 
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glimpse — of  a  marvelous  gleaming  expanse, 
stretching  away  until  it  melts  into  the  sky. 

"  How  like  the  ocean  ! "  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  alluding  to  the  last.  "  There  surely 
must  be  ships  out  yonder. — Alice,  we  have 
seen  nothing  so  beautiful  as  this  ! " 

I  do  not  contradict  the  assertion,  nor  re- 
mind the  speaker  that  she  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  standing  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain. I,  too,  am  more  than  half  inclined  to 
think  that  we  have  seen  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful in  all  our  wanderings. 

"  What  is  that  rock,  Eric  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  It  is  the  Table  Rock,"  Eric  answers. 
"  Apart  from  the  mountain  on  which  it  rests, 
it  is  five  hundred  feet  in  height." 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  a  difficulty 
about  finding  names  for  all  these  places," 
says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  "  else  why  should  the 
nomenclature  be  so  much  repeated  ?  This 
is  not  the  Table  Rock  we  saw  from  the 
Black—" 

"  Hardly,"  Eric  laughs.  "  That  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  North 
Carolina  ;  this  is  on  the  southern  side,  in 
South  Carolina. — Yes,  we  are  coming  !  " 

This  is  addressed  to  Charley,  who  has 
cantered  back  to  beckon  us  forward.  "  You'll 
miss  the  sunset  from  the  Head  if  you  don't 
come  on  !  "  he  shouts.  "  We  are  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  top  yet." 

So,  we  go  on,  and  before  long  Eric  turns 
the  horses  from  the  road,  drives  up  an  emi- 
nence, and  stops. 

"  Here  is  the  Head,"  he  says.  "  You 
must  go  out  on  the  rock  for  the  view." 

It  is  only  a  few  yards  from  the  place  where 
he  has  paused  to  the  jutting  rock,  scattered 
over  with  gray  bowlders,  which  is  the  point 
of  lookout.  We  go  to  the  verge  and  pause — 
mute.  What  can  one  say  of  such  a  prospect 
as  this  which  is  spread  before  us  unto  the 
"  fine  faint  limit  of  the  bounding  day  ?  " 

At  our  feet  the  mountain  drops  in  a  sheer 
descent  of  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
feet  to  the  plain  below,  and,  looking  imme- 
diately down,  the  eye  rests  on  a  dark-green 
sea — the  top  of  a  dense  forest,  which  clothes 
its  base  and  spreads  across  a  wild  gorge  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  view 
on  the  right. 

These  are  the  mountains  of  which  we 
have  already  had  a  partial  view,  and  we  see 
them  now  in  all  their  grandeur,  with  the  del- 
icate haze  wrapping  them  like  smoke,  and 


deepening  on  each  successive  height  as  they 
recede  away.  South  and  east,  with  counties 
spread  out  like  pleasure-grounds,  and  hills 
standing  like  mounds,  the  plains  of  South 
Carolina  extend  and  fade  into  azure  distance. 
There  is  here  no  line  of  trending  hills,  how- 
ever remote,  to  form  a  boundary  upon  which 
the  eye  can  rest.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
that  only  the  infirmity  of  our  vision  keeps  us 
from  seeing  Charleston  itself  down  by  the 
sea,  as  our  gaze  is  lost  in  the  glimmering 
mist  where  land  and  sky  blend  together,  while 
over  the  whole  wide  scene  a  magical  blue 
light  hangs  like  a  glamour  of  enchantment. 

"  It  is  the  dizziest  place  I  ever  looked 
over,"  says  Mr.  Lanier,  retreating  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  "  Heavens  !  if  a  man 
were  to  fall  ! — Upon  my  word,  Kenyon,  un- 
less your  life  is  insured,  I  would  advise  you 
to  be  a  little  more  cautious." 

But  Charley — who  is  seated  on  the  verge, 
with  his  legs  dangling  over — only  laughs. 

"  My  life  is  not  insured,  but  I  don't  mean 
to  furnish  you  with  a  sensation  by  falling 
over,"  he  says. — "  I've  been  all  through  this 
forest  below  here  deer-hunting,"  he  goes  on, 
addressing  the  rest  of  us.  "  You  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  a  place  it  is  from  its  name — 
1  The  Dismal.'  " 

"  All  of  you  stop  talking  for  a  minute," 
says  Eric,  "  and  listen.  Do  you  hear  any- 
thing like  the  faint  roar  of  distant  waters  ?  " 

We  are  all  silent  for  the  space  of  a  min- 
ute. Then  Mrs.  Cardigan  says  : 

"/  hear  it — it  is  wind  among  the  trees 
below,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  hear  it  also,"  says  Sylvia,  "  and  it 
seems  to  come  from  there."  She  points  as 
she  speaks  to  a  deep,  dark  ravine,  between 
the  mountains. 

"  You  are  right,"  says  Eric.  "  It  does 
come  from  there,  and  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Saluda  Falls.  In  some  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere you  can  hear  it  much  more  distinctly 
than  we  do  now.  Yet,  as  the  crow  flies,  the 
falls  are  at  least  three  miles  distant." 

"  And  as  the  crow  doesn't  fly,  they  are 
considerably  farther,"  remarks  Charley.  "  I 
give  you  all  warning  that,  if  you  let  Eric 
persuade  you  to  go  there,  you  may  prepare 
for  the  roughest  time  you  have  had  yet.  The 
road  is  dreadful  as  far  as  it  extends,  but  af- 
ter you  leave  it  you  have  to  climb  a  thousand 
feet  up  and  seven  hundred  down  before  you 
reach  the  falls." 
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"  Can't  one  go  on  horseback  ?  "  asks  Syl- 


via. 


"  No— the  horse  was  never  born  that  could 
climb  where  you  have  to  go  !  " 

This  does  not  sound  very  encouraging  ; 
but  after  all  our  experiences  we  do  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
a  little  hard  climbing.  We  only  smile,  and, 


"'It  is  the  dizziest  place  I  ever  looked  over.'" 


seated  on  our  rocky  height,  with  the  world 
spread  far  below,  watch  the  beautiful  evening 
lights,  the  wonderful  soft  shadows,  shift  and 
play  over  the  great  landscape,  with  its  ineffa- 
bly distant  horizon. 

All  around  this  horizon,  as  the  sun  drops 
behind  the  western  mountains,  there  comes  a 
radiant,  luminous  glow  —  opalescent  as  the 
sea  appears  at  sunset  or  sunrise.  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  place  which  abounds  in 
such  marvelous  atmospheric  effects  as  Caesar's 
Head,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  witnessing 
some  of  the  most  lovely  of  these.  Beyond 
the  mountains  on  our  right,  a  farther  pale- 
blue  range  extends,  and  behind  these  the  sun 


goes  down  in  glory,  turning  the  heights  to 
violet,  edged  by  burning  gold.  It  is  not  here 
that  the  chief  beauty  of  the  prospect  lies 
however,  but  on  the  wide  plain,  with  its 
changing  tints,  and  the  transparent  shimmer- 
ing belt  of  color  that  encircles  its  vast  line 
of  sky. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
leave  the  scene  even  after 
the  dusk  shades  of  twi- 
light have  begun  to  deep- 
en over  it,  and  Eric  is  at 
last  compelled  to  order  us 
peremptorily  to  the  car- 
riages. It  is  a  short  drive 
to  the  hotel,  which  stands 
on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  wonder- 
ful view  visible  from  all 
its  windows — a  place  of 
which  to  dream,  for  rest, 
or  work,  or,  best  of  all, 
for  the  recovery  of  lost  or 
shattered  health. 

"  The  air  is  like  a 
tonic,"  people  say  who 
come  here  and,  instead 
of  leaving  after  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  prospect, 
are  wise  enough  to  re- 
main for  days  or  weeks  ; 
yet,  in  truth,  no  tonic  was 
ever  compounded  of  half 
the  life-restoring  proper- 
ties which  it  possesses. 
For  lightness,  dryness, 
and  purity,  it  cannot  be 
surpassed,  while -it  stim- 
ulates like  an  elixir  of 
vitality,  and  is  more  brill- 
iant in  its  clearness  than  can  be  imagined. 

How  cordially  we  are  received  by  the 
pleasant  host  and  hostess,  and  how  well  en- 
tertained, it  is  not  easy  to  relate — but  are 
not  these  things  written  in  the  book  of  mem- 
ory ?  Truly  there  are  some  charming  havens 
along  the  journey  which  men  call  life  ;  and 
this  mountain-lodge  is  one  of  them.  Aunt 
Markham  is  pleased  at  once  by  the  spotless 
cleanliness  which  distinguishes  the  house,  the 
excellent  and  abundant  table,  the  ordering 
of  the  whole  manage. 

"  I  have  been  in  many  more  pretentious 
hotels,  where  things  were  not  half  so  well 
managed,"  she  says. 
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We  find  a  small  company — small,  because 
the  cool  September  nights,  which  make  us 
draw  gladly  round  the  blazing  fires,  are  driv- 
ing foolish  people  down  to  the  low-country, 
where  heat  and  dust  still  reign  supreme.  It 
is  gratifying  to  relate  that  among  this  com- 
pany are  the  friends  whom  Mrs.  Cardigan  ex- 
pected to  meet,  and  concerning  whom  some 
of  us  have  been  incredulous.  Mr.  Charlton 
and  his  party  are  gone,  and  Sylvia  laughs 
when  she  learns  that  the  Duponts  have  been 
here. 

"  Fancy,"  she  says  to  me,  "  they  passed 
Buck  Forest  the  day  we  ascended  Rich  Moun- 
tain !  Don't  you  know  that,  if  they  had  im- 
agined for  a  moment  that  we  were  there,  they 
would  have  stopped  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  pity  they  did  not,"  I  answer. 
"  Adele  might  have  soothed  Charley's  feel- 
ings, while  Monsieur  Victor  could  have 
played  third  string  to  your  bow." 

She  does  not  notice  this  remark. 

"  I  wonder  where  they  can  have  been  all 
this  time  ?  "  she  says,  and  turns  back  to  our 
hostess  to  inquire. 

When  we  separate  for  the  night,  Eric  asks 
if  we  wish  to  be  waked  for  the  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  and  receives  an  uncompromis- 
ing negative  in  reply.  We  do  not  gain  very 
much  by  our  refusal,  however,  since  a  party 
of  more  enterprising  tourists  are  determined 
not  to  miss  the  phenomenon  ;  and  they  walk 
about  the  passages  at  daylight,  knock  loudly 
on  each  other's  doors,  and  call  upon  Jane, 
and  Eliza,  and  Caroline,  to  wake,  in  tones 
which  rouse  not  only  Jane,  Eliza,  and  Caro- 
line, but  also  every  one  else  in  the  house. 

At  breakfast  Aunt  Markham  asks  what 
are  our  plans  for  the  day. 

"  Our  plans  for  the  day,"  replies  Sylvia, 
"  may  be  briefly  defined.  We  intend  to  go  to 
the  Head,  and — sit  there.  That  view  is  like 
the  ocean  in  two  respects :  first,  because  of 
its  immensity  ;  secondly,  because  I  feel  sure 
one  can  never  weary  of  it." 

"  You  are  right,"  says  a  lady  across  the 
table.  "  I  have  been  here  six  weeks,  and  I 
do  not  feel  any  more  as  if  I  had  exhausted  it 
than  I  did  on  the  first  day  I  came." 

After  breakfast  we  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme :  we  go  to  the  Head,  and  sit  there. 
It  is  the  softest  and  fairest  of  half-summer, 
half-autumn  days,  with  fleecy  clouds  floating 
in  battalions  across  the  sky,  and  flinging 
their  shadows  over  the  far-stretching  pros- 


pect. The  winds  which  come  to  us  are  laden 
with  freshness,  and  the  varying  lights  and 
shades  upon  the  scene  make  a  picture  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  weary.  We  spend 
the  morning  in  the  idlest  fashion,  climbing 
over  the  rocks,  seeking  shelter  from  the  sun 
in  the  cool  shade  of  that  cave  -  like  cleft 
which  forms  Caesar's  mouth,  sketching  a  little, 
talking  a  great  deal. 

"  I  realize  now,"  says  Sylvia,  "  how  an 
eagle  feels  when — 

'  Clasping  the  crag  with  hooked  hands, 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands.'  " 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  one 
of  this  party  would  add  to  the  resemblance 
by  falling  like  a  thunderbolt,"  says  Mr.  La- 
nier,  uneasily.  "  You  must  all  have  very 
steady  heads  to  climb  so  recklessly  over  these 
rocks.  I  confess  it  makes  me  exceedingly 
giddy." 

"  Then  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to 
choose  the  safe  obscurity  of  the  background," 
says  Charley.  "  This  is  not  a  height  to  be 
tampered  with.  —  Hallo,  Rupert  !  what  are 
you  about  ?  " 

"  Only  thinking  of  climbing  this  tree." 

The  tree  in  question  grows  on  one  of  the 
escarpments  of  the  precipice,  and  looks  as  if 
it  would  be  a  dizzy  perch  for  an  owl.  Eric 
walks  up  to  the  young  gentleman  who  regards 
it  with  climbing  intentions,  collars,  shakes, 
and  leads  him  away. 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  of  your  doing  so  fool- 
hardy a  thing  ! "  he  says.  "  I  hoped  you  had 
more  sense." 

"  What  an  admirable  place  this  would 
have  been  for  some  Indian  lovers  to  put  an 
end  to  their  existence  ! "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan. 
"  I  wonder  they  never  thought  of  leaping 
from  it ! " 

"  What  a  blessing  that  they  did  not ! " 
says  Sylvia. 

Having  devoted  the  morning  to  the  Head, 
we  are  conducted  by  our  host  in  the  after- 
noon to  a  place  a  mile  or  two  distant,  called 
Stony  Point,  from  which  we  have  an  admira- 
ble view  of  the  whole  face  of  the  mountain  as 
it  sweeps  round  in  a  horseshoe  curve',  inclos- 
ing in  its  arms  that  dark  forest  known  as  the 
Dismal.  We  realize  its  grandeur  more  strik- 
ingly from  this  point  than  even  from  the 
summit,  marking  distinctly  its  great  face  of 
rock  extending  for  miles,  and  seeing  that  on 
its  cliff  of  lookout  a  human  figure  dwindles 
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to  a  hardly  discernible  pigmy.  Immediately 
in  front  of  us,  as  we  sit  enthroned  on  the 
broken  masses  of  stone  from  which  the  point 
takes  its  name,  lies  the  wild  Saluda  gorge 


"'Don't    let  me    hear  of   your  doing   so    foolhardy  a 
thing!'" 

and  the  bold  face  of  Table  Rock,  with  a  plu- 
mage of  dense  forest  spread  over  all  the  in-  | 
tervening  space,  and  ravishing  tints  of  softest  I 
blues,  and  purples  ranging  in  hue  from  faint- 
est mauve  to  richest .  royal,  on  the  splendid 
mountain-chain.  We  are  on  the  left  of  the 
Head,  and,  when  we  turn  our  gaze  south- 
ward, the  gleaming  world  of  the  low-country 
lies  below  us,  the  westering  sun  shining  on 
the  roofs  and  spires  of  Greenville,  which  is 
the  most  considerable  town  that  we  overlook. 
The  next  day  Eric  announces  that  we 
must  go  to  Saluda  Falls. 

"  It  is  our  most  important  expedition," 
he  says.  "  After  that  we  can  take  our  time 
in  exploring  the  different  points  of  interest 
around  the  mountains." 

Nobody  demurs,  so  the  wagon  and  the 
saddle-horses  are  ordered. 

"  It  is  useless  to  think  of  taking  the  phae- 
ton over  that  road,"  Eric  says,  in  a  tone 
which  is  calculated  to  give  one  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  road  indeed. 
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Sylvia,  Charley,  and  Mr.  Lanier,  are,  as 
usual,  on  horseback.  Mrs.  Cardigan  sits  by 
Eric  on  the  seat  of  the  wagon,  while  chairs 
are  placed  behind,  in  country  fashion,  for 
Rupert  and  myself.  Now,  if  any  one  wishes 
o  test  the  extreme  of  discomfort,  let  him  at- 
tempt to  sit  on  a  chair  in  an  open  vehicle  of 
such  shallow  depth  that  it  amounts  to  no 
depth  at  all,  and  be  conveyed  over  the  steep- 
est and  roughest  of  mountain-roads.  We  en- 
dure it  for  a  little  while,  then,  as  a  particu- 
larly steep  descent  and  sharp  curve  appears 
before  us,  Rupert  makes  a  flying  leap  and 
alights  on  the  ground. 

"  That  is  preferable  to  being  pitched  out, 
as  I  should  have  been,"  he  says.  "  You  had 
better  follow  my  example,  Alice." 

I  decide  before  long  that  I  will  do  so,  for 
the  road  is  simply  terrible. 

"  It  was  only  made  last  year,"  Eric  says, 
by  way  of  apology  ;  and  Mrs.  Cardigan  raises 
her  eyebrows  as  she  asks,  "Do  you  call  it 
made  now  ?  " 

In  fact  it  is  not  made,  farther  than  that 


The  New  Road. 


the  trees  and  undergrowth  have  been  cut 
away  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
vehicle — if  passage  it  can  be  called  when  the 
wheels  graze  the  trunks  of  trees  that  line  the 
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way,  when  the  turns  are  so  abrupt  that  only 
the  most  careful  driving  could  save  any 
wheeled  conveyance  from  an  overturn,  and 
only  the  best  of  springs  stand  the  constant 
jolting  over  stumps,  and  roots,  and  stones. 
Presently  we  reach  a  point  where  the  wagon 
must  be  left,  and  where  the  equestrians  are 
told  to  dismount. 

"  The  mountain  behind  Paint  Rock  was 
child's-play  to  that ! "  says  Mrs.  Cardigan, 
addressing  Sylvia,  and  pointing  to  the  height 
over  which  we  have  to  climb  before  we  can 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  falls. 

"  Not  exactly  child's-play  —  only  good 
training,"  answers  Sylvia,  taking  off  the  wa- 
ter-proof which  served  her  as  a  riding-skirt 
and  throwing  it  over  her  saddle. 

Certainly  Charley  was  right.  Nothing 
which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  under- 
take before  can  equal  this  which  we  attempt 
now.  Of  the  nearly  perpendicular  ascent 
over  rocks  and  through  dense  undergrowth, 
language  fails  me  to  speak.  Now  and  then 
— breathless  with  climbing,  disordered  in  at- 
tire— we  pause  and  ask  each  other  if  anything 
that  may  be  in  store  for  us  can  possibly  re- 
pay us  for  such  an  exertion. 

It  is  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the 
falls  that  we  answer  this  question  unhesitat- 
ingly in  the  affirmative  when  we  finally  reach 
the  point  from  which  their  beauty  fully  bursts 
upon  us. 

A  stream  of  flashing  silver,  of  white  foam 
and  misty  spray,  leaps  in  successive  cascades 
through  a  world  of  green  foliage,  over  mas- 
sive walls  of  rock,  down  a  mountain-gorge 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  and,  not  content 
with  this  journey  from  the  clouds,  tumbles, 
whirls,  and  surges,  over  the  rocks  as  it  pours 
through  the  ravine. 

The  magnificence  of  the  scene  almost 
takes  away  our  breath,  and  hushes  all  terms 
of  admiration  on  our  lips.  There  are  no 
words  which  would  not  sound  trivial  and  im- 
pertinent with  the  thunder  of  the  cataract  in 
our  ears  and  its  tumultuous  splendor  before 
our  eyes.  We  looked  for  nothing  half  so 
beautiful,  half  so  majestic  in  its  beauty,  as 
this,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  wandered  care- 
lessly into  a  sanctuary.  All  around  tower 
the  mountains,  clothed  to  their  crests  with 
virgin  forest,  far  up — where  the  green  line  of 
trees  meets  the  blue  of  the  overarching  sky 
— we  catch  the  first  silvery  gleam  of  the  wa- 
ter as  it  plunges  downward,  and  we  mark  it 


leap  from  point  to  point,  over  crags,  and 
precipices,  and  masses  of  rock,  until  it  reach- 
es the  place  where  we  stand. 

"  The  height  of  the  entire  fall  is  seven 
hundred  feet,"  says  Eric,  when  he  thinks 
that  we  are  all  as  much  impressed  as  can  be 
desired.  "  And  the  Veil  yonder — that  lovely 
cascade  about  midway — is  one  hundred  and 
fifty." 

"Can  one  go  behind  that  Veil?"  asks 
Mrs.  Cardigan,  with  a  mischievous  glance  at 
Sylvia. 

"  One  can  go  behind  it  with  a  pretty  good 
certainty  of  being  well  wetted,"  Charley  an- 
swers. "  I'll  take  you  up  there  if  you  say 
so." 

"  I  believe  I  would  rather  have  a  more 
careful  guide,"  she  says,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Lanier. 

But  that  gentleman  pays  no  heed  to  the 
mute  appeal.  He  is  not  fond  of  unnecessary 
climbing,  and  has  already  remarked  that  he 
thinks  a  waterfall  can  be  best  seen  from  the 
foot  of  it. 

"One  appreciates  its  height  then,"  he 
says,  "  and  really,  if  there  was  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  water  here,  this  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  the  country." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  anything  could  make 
it  more  beautiful,"  says  Sylvia,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  gaze  fastened  on  the 
far  depths,  where,  over  battlemented  rocks, 
and  amid  a  wealth  of  verdure,  the  flashing 
water  leaps,  sending  its  spray  and  voice 
heavenward. 

And  in  this  opinion  we  agree.  Nothing 
could  add  to  the  grandeur  of  this  gorge,  into 
which  the  slanting  sunbeams  scarcely  pierce, 
and  where,  amid  the  misty  gloom,  the  voice 
of  the  stream  unceasingly  sounds,  telling  to 
the  silent  earth  some  secret  whispered  first 
on  that  ancient  day  when  time  itself  had 
birth.  We  linger  for  hours,  and  at  last  tear- 
ourselves  reluctantly  away — pausing  for  one 
last  glance  after  another  at  the  plunging  wa- 
ter, the  abounding  foliage,  and  picturesque 
rocks,  which  form  a  scene  so  beautiful  that 
the  most  insensible  sight-seer  could  nevet 
forget  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

And  there  are  haunts  in  that  green  land,  oh  !  who 
may  dream  or  tell 

Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and  dell, 

By  fountains  flinging  rainbow-spray  on  dark  and 
glossy  leaves, 

And  bowers  wherein  the  forest-dove  her  nest  un- 
troubled weaves  ?  " 

THERE  is  an  enchanted  flavor  about 
the  days  that  follow.  They  are  the  very 
cream  of  all  our  summer  idling.  We  are 
"  on  the  hills,  like  gods  together,  careless  of 
mankind,"  and  this  exaltation  has  a  charm 
difficult  to  define.  The  clouds  which  dis- 
charge themselves  upon  the  valleys  below, 
while  we  sit  serene  and  secure  on  the  moun- 
tain's crest,  are  types  of  many  other  things. 
Down  on  that  heavenly-looking  plain  all 
the  vexations  and  troubles  of  existence  are 
rife,  while  we  are  uplifted  above  them,  and 
hardly  disturb  ourselves  to  wonder  how  the 
world  is  pursuing  its  course.  We  even  grow 
indifferent  to  the  mails — sure  sign  of  con- 
tent ! — and  scarcely  glance  into  a  newspaper. 

"  There  is  no  telling  when  we  shall  be 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
again,"  says  Sylvia,  "  so  let  us  make  the 
most  of  it." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  do  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  air  of  Caesar's  Head 
stimulates  to  exertions  which  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  less  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
we  soon  become  accomplished  pedestrians, 
taking  our  way,  alpenstocks  in  hand,  to  all 
places  of  interest  and  note  around  the  moun- 
tain. These  places  are  almost  inexhaustible. 
People  who  come  and  see  only  the  view  from 
the  Head  have  no  idea  that  they  leave  un- 
seen behind  them  tenfold  more  than  that. 
It  is  only  a  part — and  a  small  part — of  the 
abounding  loveliness  which  lies  within  reach 
of  all  who  do  not  fear  a  little  exertion.  Be- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  Blue  Ridge — which 
makes  here  its  sweeping  curve  between  the 
Carolinas — one  can  wander  in  no  direction 
without  finding  scenes  of  the  grandest  beau- 
ty, cliffs  and  palisades  of  rock,  great  sweeps 
of  wooded  mountains  at  hand,  with  blue 
ranges  afar,  fairy-like  glens  where  the  cool 
plash  of  water  is  never  still,  and  the  limitless 
expanse  of  the  azure  low-country.  But,  how- 
ever far  we  may  have  wandered,  however 
steep  the  way  may  have  been,  we  never  fail 
to  gather  on  the  Head  when  evening  comes, 


to  watch  the  sun  sink  behind  the  western 
hills.  What  magical  coloring  we  see  on  land 
and  sky  at  these  times,  what  wonderful  cloud- 
effects,  what  visions  of  a  glory  that  seems  al- 
most celestial,  only  a  poet  could  tell,  and  the 
poet  who  shall  sing  to  the  world  of  these  fair 
scenes  has  not  yet  arisen. 

On  an  evening  of  this  description  we  are 
scattered  over  the  rocks,  and  the  sun  is  sink- 
ing among  clouds  that  remind  one  of  the 
cohorts  of  the  Assyrian  king,  so  gorgeously 
are  they  "  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold," 
when,  Mrs.  Cardigan  directs  our  attention  to 
a  silver  crescent,  shining  faintly  out  of  the 
sky  above. 

"  There  is  the  new  moon,"  she  says. 
"  It  is  good  luck  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  in 
a  clear  sky.  I  hope  the  good  luck  is  for  my 
journey  to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  going  to-morrow  ?  "  Sylvia  asks. 
"  What  a  pity !  Why  should  you  end  any- 
thing so  pleasant  as  these  golden  days  ?  " 

"  Because  my  friends  are  going,"  the  lady 
answers,  "  and  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  I  should  remain  behind.  This 
life  is  delightful,  and  I  dislike  exceedingly  to 
leave  you  all,  with  whom  I  have  spent  so 
charming  a  time,  but  there  comes  an  hour 
when  all  pleasant  associations  must  end.  I 
have  come  so  far  with  you  that  I  wish  I  could 
induce  you  to  come  with  me  now. — Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  is  there  no  chance  of  such  a  thing  ?  Let 
me  see  how  many  inducements  I  can  offer  ! 
First,  the  North  Georgia  scenery — my  friends 
talk  of  stopping  for  a  glimpse  of  Tallulah 
and  Toccoa." 

"  I  fear  that  we  must  defer  seeing  Tal- 
lulah and  Toccoa  until  we  take  our  trip  next 
summer  to  the  Balsam,"  Eric  answers.  "  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  turn  our  faces  home- 
ward. In  a  day  or  two  we  shall  start  for 
Hickory-Nut  Gap." 

"  These  are  the  last  days  of  September," 
says  Mr.  Lanier.  "  The  summer  is  very  near- 
ly ended — in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  ended." 
"  But  autumn  is  better  than  summer," 
says  Sylvia,  "  and  I  want — oh,  I  desperately 
want — to  spend  October  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  beautiful  everywhere,  but  it  must  seem 
divine  here,  when — 

* ...  his  winds  blow  fresh,  and  his  sunsets  flame, 
And  the  whole  earth  burns  with  his  crimson  fame 
The  prince  of  the  months— October.'  " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  people,  as 
a  rule,  leave  the  mountains  much  too  soon," 
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says  Eric,  "  but  the  claims  of  business  take 
me  home,  and  I  shall  take  the  rest  of  you." 

"  If  they  will  be  taken,"  says  Mrs.  Car- 
digan, "  but  I  offer  a  warm  welcome  and  two 
or  three  weeks  of  further  idling  to  all  de- 
serters." 

In  making  the  offer,  she  looks  directly  at 
Mr.  Lanier,  and  it  strikes  me  as  a  little  odd 
that  this  gentleman  seems  a  trifle  embarrassed 
as  he  pulls  his  mustache. 

"  Can  there  be  any  kind  of  an  understand- 
ing between  them?"  I  think — and  then  I 
look  at  Sylvia.  , 

The  countenance  of  the  latter  is  alto- 
gether inscrutable.  She  is  gazing  calmly  in- 
to space,  and,  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  an 
amused  smile  dimpling  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  it  is  the  only  sign  she  gives  of  appre- 
ciating the  game  of  the  fair  widow. 

Presently  the  sunset  fades,  and  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  party  begin  to  straggle 
back  toward  the  hotel.  Neither  Charley  nor 
Rupert  is  with  us.  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore they  went  down  to  Buck  Forest  for  hunt- 
ing, and  have  not  yet  returned.  Mrs.  Cardi- 
gan and  Eric  leave  the  Head  first,  Sylvia 
lingers  to  watch  the  crescent  moon  brighten 
from  silver  to  gold  as  the  glowing  tints  die 
out  of  the  sky,  and  of  course  Mr.  Lanier  lin- 
gers with  her.  I  leave  them  on  the  rocks  to 
go  down  the  winding  path  which  leads  to 
the  mouth,  remembering  that  I  teft  my  sketch- 
book there  earlier  in  the  day. 

I  stay  a  few  minutes  and  then  climb 
leisurely  back.  When  I  have  nearly  reached 
the  top,  I  pause  in  consternation.  What  is 
this  ? — Words  full  of  significance  reach  my 
ears.  Believing  that  they  are  alone,  Mr.  La- 
nier has  plunged  into  his  long-deferred  dec- 
laration, and  has  plainly  met  his  certain  re- 
jection. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  press  anything  which 
is  unwelcome  upon  you,"  I  hear  him  say,  in 
such  tones  of  mingled  mortification  and 
pride  as  rarely  come  from  a  man's  lips  on  any 
other  occasion,  "  but  if  you  would  take  time 
to  consider — " 

"  It  is  useless,"  Sylvia  interrupts.  "  You 
would  have  a  right  to  consider  me  a  coquette 
if  I  gave  you  any  hope  that  my  answer  could 
ever  be  different  from  what  it  is  now.  If  I 
have  seemed  to  encourage  you,  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me.  It  is  not  always. easy  to 
know  one's  own  mind  —  and  I  have  not 
known  mine  until  lately." 


"  And  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know 
it  now  ?  "  he  asks,  anxiously. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  answers,  decidedly. 

There  is  a  moment's  silence  after  this. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  I  think,  "  what  an  uncom- 
fortable situation  for  me  !  Shall  I  go  back 
to  the  cave  and  try  to  skirt  round  the  bowl- 
ders and  get  away  without  their  seeing 
me?  " 

While  I  hesitate,  in  doubt  which  plan  to 
adopt,  Mr.  Lanier's  tones  again  break  on  the 
stillness. 

"  I  suppose  that  means,"  he  says — his 
voice  betraying  all  the  sore  jealousy  which 
he  feels — "  that  Kenyon  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  myself." 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  says  Sylvia,  haugh- 
tily, "  to  introduce  any  other  name  into  this 
— conversation.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
pain  which  I  may  be  forced  to  give  you  ;  but 
you  must  believe  that  my  answer  would  be 
the  same  under  any  circumstances." 

"  If  he  believes  that"  I  think,  " he  has 
less  penetration  than  I  give  him  credit  for." 

Mr.  Lanier  does  not  believe  it.  If  the 
unpleasant  fact  of  rejection  is  certain,  what 
man  is  going  to  lose  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving that  a  prior  infatuation  for  some  oth- 
er man  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 

"  Your  preference  for  Mr.  Kenyon  has 
been  so  marked,"  he  says,  stiffly,  "  that  oth- 
ers besides  myself  have  remarked  it." 

"  That  means  Mrs.  Cardigan,  I  suppose," 
answers  Sylvia,  scornfully  ;  "  but  may  I  beg 
to  know  why  you  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ask  your  question  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  if 
my  preference  for  Mr.  Kenyon  seemed  to 
you  so  '  marked  ?  '  " 

"  This  is  becoming  stormy,"  I  think. 
"  Really  I  must  get  away."  Then  I  succeed 
in  skirting  the  bowlders  unobserved,  and 
take  my  way  to  the  hotel  through  the  falling 
dusk. 

I  have  not  been  seated  on  the  piazza 
fifteen  minutes  when  the  others  appear  in 
sight — walking  silently,  as  I  observe  with 
an  inward  laugh.  They  bear  themselves 
very  well,  however,  when  they  join  the  com- 
pany, who  greet  them  with  inquiries  about 
their  late  stay. 

"  We  were  watching  the  new  moon,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  It  is  lovely." 

"  But  it  has  the  old  moon  in  its  arms, 
which  I  have  been  told  is  a  sign  of  bad 
weather,"  says  Mr.  Lanier. 
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"  How  can  you  make  such  a  disagreeable 
prophecy,"  says  Mrs.  Cardigan,  "  when  we  all 
want  the  good  weather  to  last  until  we  are 
out  of  the  mountains  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  out  of  them  to-morrow," 
he  says,  "  and  on  reflection  I  am  inclined  to 
accompany  you.  I  think  I  have  had  enough 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature  for  one  season." 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  says — and  the  interjec- 
tion is  full  of  significance.  "  In  that  case  you 
will  not  feel  inclined  to  go  with  us  to  Tallu- 
lah?" 

"  No — only  as  far  as  Greenville,"  he  an- 
swers. Then  he  turjis  to  Eric. — "You  are 
going  to  Flat  Rock,  are  you  not?"  he  asks. 
"  May  I  trouble  you  to  take  my  horse  that 
far  and  return  him  to  my  uncle  ?  One  of 
your  servants  can  ride  him,  can  he  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Eric  answers.  "  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  that,  but  I  am  sorry  you 
mean  to  leave  us." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  so,"  the 
young  man  answers,  with  a  commendable  at- 
tempt at  civility,  "  but  I — ah — have  business 
which  calls  me  away." 

After  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
and  consequently  silence  falls.  Everybody 
knows  what  has  happened  as  well  as  I  know 
it.  Aunt  Markham  grasps  my  arm  with 
painful  force,  and,  muttering  something  about 
"night-air"  and  "rheumatism,"  leads  me 
into  the  house  and  faces  me  solemnly. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  asks,  as  if 
/  were  accountable  for  the  vagaries  of  a 
young  man  in  love.  "  Can  it  be  possible 
that  Sylvia  has  discarded  Mr.  Lanier?" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has,"  I  answer.  "  He^ 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  go  away  unless 
something  of  the  kind  had  occurred." 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  says  Aunt  Markham. 
For  a  minute  she  can  say  no  more  than  that, 
her  feelings  being  too  deep  for  utterance. 
Then  she  shakes  her  head  in  wrathful  in- 
dignation. "  The  misguided  girl ! "  she  says. 
"  I  give  her  up  !  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  her  affairs  !  She  will  never  have 
a  better  offer — never  !  And  to  refuse  it — for 
what  ?  " 

She  asks  the  question  with  tragic  effect, 
but  I  am  not  provided  with  an  answer  ;  so  I 
only  shake  my  head,  and,  since  some  one 
comes  in  at  the  moment,  further  conversa- 
tion is  impossible. 

Mr.  Lanier  adheres  to  his  resolution, 
and  Mrs.  Cardigan  has  the  pleasure  of  car- 


rying him  off  in  her  train  the  next  morning. 
It  is  a  pleasure  much  lessened,  however,  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  rejected  suitor, 
and  that  eveiybody  in  the  little  world  which 
she  leaves  behind  is  aware  of  the  fact. 
She  shrugs  her  shoulders  aside  when  she  bids 
me  good-by. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  play  consol- 
er," she  says.  "  It  is  not  at  all  in  my  line. 
Can  you  suggest  any  appropriate  form  of 
consolation  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  find 
one,"  I  answer — and  so  we  part.  The  last 
I  see  of  Mr.  Lanier  he  is  pensively  pulling 
the  ends  of  his  mustache,  and  gazing  down 
at  his  boots.  Perhaps  he  is  reflecting  on  the 
mountain-sides  up  which  he  has  toiled,  the 
end  whereof  is  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

A  few  days  later  we  find  it  necessary  to 
leave  this  dwelling  in  the  sky.  There  comes 
a  morning  when  the  carriages  and  horses 
stand  before  the  door,  when  the  trunks  and 
boxes,  the  grasses  and  ferns,  the  wraps  and 
umbrellas,  are  brought  out,  when  hands  are 
shaken  and  last  words  uttered,  when  we  bid  a 
cordial  farewell  to  our  kind  hosts,  and  roll 
away. 

We  pause  on  the  Head  for  a  view  of  the 
wonderful  prospect,  but  a  gray  mist  is  shroud- 
ing it — a  mist  which  later  in  the  day  will 
lift  with  soft  and  beautiful  effect,  and  which 
wavers  to  and  fro,  now  revealing  the  sea  of 
dark-green  foliage  below,  and  the  massive 
outlines  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  then 
capriciously  closing  over  them  again  ;  but  we 
cannot  wait  for  it  to  disperse. 

"  After  all,  perhaps  it  is  better  so,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  Nature  wears  a  veil  in  order  that 
her  loveliness  may  not  make  it  too  hard  for 
us  to  go." 

We  accept  this  explanation  and  return  to 
the  carriages.  Before  we  have  gone  half- 
way down  the  mountain,  all  signs  of  mist 
have  vanished,  and  the  sun  is  lighting  up  the 
depths  of  the  woods  with  streams  of  gold. 

The  drive  to  Buck  Forest  is  delightful, 
and  when  we  reach  the  latter  place  we  find 
Charley  and  Rupert,  who  have  not  troubled 
themselves  to  return  to  Caesar's  Head,  ready 
to  join  us. 

"  We've  had  glorious  hunting  !  "  the  lat- 
ter declares  at  once,  while  the  former  brings 
a  pair  of  antlers  which  he  presents  to  Sylvia. 
You  spoke  as  if  you  might  like  them,"  he 
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says,  "  so  I  thought  I  would  offer  them  to 
you.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  fawn  for  which  you  expressed  a 
desire." 

"/  am  not  sorry,"  she  answers  with  a 
laugh.  "  It  would  have  been  very  trouble- 
some to  carry  ;  but  thank  you  for  the  antlers. 
I  am  glad  to  have  them,  and  I  shall  keep 
them  in  memory  of  our  pleasant  expedition." 

While  she  speaks,  I  see  that  Charley  is 
surveying  the  party  with  an  expression  of 
surprise.  After  a  minute  he  falls  back,  and 
I  hear  him  say  to  Eric  : 

"  What  the  deuce  has  become  of  La- 
nier?" 

"  He  went  down  the  country  a  day  or  two 
ago  with  Mrs.  Cardigan,"  Eric  answers.  "  I 
think  he  has  had  enough  of  mountains  to  last 
the  rest  of  his  life." 

Charley  laughs — half  amused,  half  scorn- 
ful. 

"  What  did  such  a  muff  ever  come  to 
them  for  ?  "  he  asks. 

This  is  all  the  sympathy  which  the  muff 
in  question  obtains  from  the  person  whom  he 
esteems  his  fortunate  rival.  Indeed,  Aunt 
Markham  is  the  only  member  of  the  party 
who  mourns  his  departure.  Sylvia  is  evi- 
dently relieved,  and  something  of  a  tacit  rec- 
onciliation takes  place  between  Charley  and 
herself.  So,  in  a  state  of  amicable  good-fel- 
lowship, we  bid  our  friends  at  Buck  Forest 
farewell,  and  set  our  horses'  heads  toward 
Hickory-Nut  Gap. 

The  road  leads  us  through  the  pass  where 
the  Little  River  pours  in  foaming  rapids 
down  to  the  house  where  we  spent  the  night 
on  our  way  to  Buck  Forest.  Then  we  bear 
away  to  the  right,  and,  leaving  the  fertile  val- 
leys and  wooded  hills  of  Transylvania  be- 
hind, ascend  to  the  high  plateau  of  Hender- 
son. The  highways  here  are  as  admirable  as 
any  traveler  could  desire — white  and  firm, 
and  flecked  with  shade.  The  horses  appre- 
ciate them  after  the  hard  service  which  they 
have  recently  seen,  and  carry  us  along  at  so 
good  a  rate  of  speed  that  the  afternoon  is 
not  half  gone  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  settlement  of  Flat  Rock.  Coun- 
try-seats appear  on  all  sfdes  ;  avenues  of  white 
pines,  beautiful  park-like  grounds,  surround 
them  ;  sometimes  the  house  is  invisible,  and 
we  see  only  the  broad  gates  and  the  sweep- 
ing carriage-drive  that  leads  to  it.  There 
are  signs  everywhere  of  the  rock  formation 


which  gives  a  name  to  the  region.  On  the 
hillsides  are  great  sheets  of  brown-stone,  and 
everything  indicates  that  the  same  stone 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  country. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  this  is  a 
provincial  Charleston,"  says  Eric.  "  Long 
ago,  a  number  of  the  wealthy  planters  of  the 
South  Carolina  coast  built  summer  residences 
here,  and  made  a  society  within  themselves. 
A  spirit  of  change  has  passed  over  the  place 
since  the  war,  I  understand,  and  a  few  out- 
siders have  come  in  and  bought  some  of  the 
residences  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  still,  so- 
cially as  well  as  picturesquely,  attractive." 

"  And  the  climate  is  perfect,"  says  Aunt 
Markham. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  Al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  lies  the  plateau,  and  though  not  much 
higher  than  Asheville,  its  atmosphere  is 
very  much  drier,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
streams.  The  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  air, 
to  which  we  have  by  this  time  become  accus- 
tomed, is  nowhere  more  marked,  and  the 
average  temperature  is  remarkably  even. 

There  is  an  excellent  hotel  here,  which 
we  find  filled  with  South  Carolinians.  The 
distinctive  Charleston  face  appears,  the  dis- 
tinctive Charleston  accent  is  heard  on  all 
sides. 

"  We  have  got  back  to  civilization,"  says 
Aunt  Markham,  complacently  looking  round 
on  the  carpets  and  easy-chairs,  which  we 
have  not  seen  since  we  left  Asheville. 

"  If  this  is  civilization,  it  seems  very  tame 
after  our  life  in  the  woods,"  says  Sylvia,  dis- 
contentedly. 

"  Civilization  always  seems  tame  to  out- 
laws," remarks  Charley. 

"  No  doubt  you  all  feel  like  resting  this 
afternoon,"  says  Eric,  addressing  the  com- 
pany, "  but  we  will  spend  to-morrow  here, 
and  you  may  like  to  visit  some  of  the  places 
in  the  neighborhood." 

At  this  suggestion  Sylvia  expresses  dis- 
dain. 

"  As  if,  after  all  that  we  have  seen,  we 
could  care  about  mere  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  ! "  she  says. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them,"  says  Aunt 
Markham.  "  I  may  obtain  an  idea  for  the 
new  flower-garden  at  home." 

Consequently  we  set  forth  the  next  morn- 
ing on  a  round  of  sight-seeing.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  record  our  impressions  of  the 
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different  places  to  which  we  are  conducted. 
Country-seats  with  lawns  and  terraces,  artifi- 
cial lakes  and  flower-gardens  blazing  with 
brilliance,  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  besides  Flat  Rock.  Aunt  Mark- 
ham  is  greatly  interested,  but  the  rest  of  us 
are  unequivocally  bored,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  repress  a  sentiment  of  contempt  for  the 
"  views  "  which  we  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire. In  truth,  many  of  these  are  very 
charming — but  they  strike  us  as  tame  after 
the  wilder  scenes  from  which  we  come.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  views,  however,  as  we 
are  magnanimous  enough  to  admit. 

When  we  think  of  returning  to  the  hotel, 
Eric  says  :  "  There  is  one  more  place  where 
we  will  go.  It  is  called  '  the  old  De  Choiseul 
House,'  and  was  built  by  a  certain  Count  de 
Choiseul,  who  lived  in  Charleston  for  some 
years  and  had  a  summer  residence  here.  The 
place  has  a  very  foreign  aspect,  and  was  un- 
inhabited when  I  heard  of  it  last." 

We  turn  into  a  disused  road  leading 
across  an  old  field  thickly  set  with  golden- 
rod  and  wild-asters.  This  leads  up  a  gradual 
slope,  and  finally  through  a  fallen  gate  into 
what  has  obviously  once  been  a  park,  but  is 
now  an  overgrown  wilderness. 

A  wilderness  of  singular  beauty,  however 
— a  domain  so  fair,  so  deserted,  so  still,  that 
we  think  of  the  legends  of  knights  and  la- 
dies wandering  in  enchanted  woods.  Shall 
we  meet  Una  here,  or  Rosalind  in  her  boy- 
ish masquerade,  or  Jaques  pouring  out  his 
melancholy  to  the  trees?  So  we  ask  each 
other,  smiling  at  our  own  folly  in  associating 
these  fables  of  the  Old  World  with  this  New 
World  beauty.  Yet  there  is  something  in 
the  aspect  of  the  wood  suggestive  of  such 
thoughts.  The  road  which  we  are  following 
has  plainly  once  been  laid  off  with  great  care 
and  regard  to  effect,  but  now  the  untrimmed 
boughs  droop  so  low  over  it  that  more  than 
once  they  threaten  danger  to  our  eyes,  and 
the  mouldering  leaves  of  many  autumns  are 
crushed  by  our  passing  wheels. 

No  sign  of  any  habitation  appears  as  we 
go  on,  following  windings  and  curves  which 
seem  endless,  farther  and  farther  into  the 
world  of  fairy  greenness.  Golden  sunshine 
streams  softly  into  the  gloom,  crimson  touches 
appear  here  and  there  on  the  trees,  ferns  and 
mosses  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  damp  hill- 
sides, down  a  rocky  glen  a  stream  comes 
flowing  in  a  lovely  cascade.  There  are  traces 


of  paths  around  this,  and  a  rustic  bridge  fall- 
ing to  decay.  A 

Not  far  from  this  spot  we  obtain  our  first 
glimpse  of  a  house  through  the  dense  verd- 
ure. A  few  minutes  later  we  emerge  on  a 
broad,  sunny  terrace,  and  find  that  we  have 
approached  from  the  side  a  chateau  of  gray 
stone,  with  a  finely -arched  doorway  and 
handsome  wings.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  altogether  French,  and  the  house  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  very  good  preservation. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  securely  fastened, 
so  we  cannot  enter  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  tell  that 
the  rooms  are  spacious  and  lofty,  while  the 
windows  of  the  ground-floor  are  wide  and 
tall,  and  open  on  the  terrace. 

The  situation  is  simply  superb.  The 
house  faces  toward  the  west,  crowning  a  hill, 
which,  from  the  terrace  already  mentioned, 
slopes  abruptly  down  for  at  least  a  hundred 
feet.  Below  is  a  stretch  of  meadow-land, 
through  the  midst  of  which  a  stream  marked 
by  fringing  willows  takes  its  way.  Beyond 
are  woods  rich  with  autumnal  beauty,  theii 
varying  tints  making  a  glowing  background. 
Behind  are  bold  hills,  and  again  behind  these 
the  blueness  of  distant  mountains. 

"  What  a  place  to  drink  after-dinner  cof- 
fee, and  talk  after-dinner  gossip  1 "  says  Syl- 
via, regarding  the  terrace  with  approval. 

"  What  a  place  to  talk  sentiment  by  moon- 
light ! "  says  Charley. 

"  A  very  good  place  for  luncheon,  I  think/' 
says  Aunt  Markham. —  "Rupert,  bring  the 
basket  from  the  carriage." 

"  Eric,  tell  us  something  interesting  about 
the  people  who  lived  here,"  cries  Sylvia. 
"  Make  up  something  if  you  don't  know  any- 
thing to  tell.  It  is  a  place  which  bears  every 
appearance  of  having  a  story  connected  with 
it.  Why  should  it  be  deserted  in  this  melan- 
choly fashion  ?  Is  it  haunted  ?  " 

"  If  so,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  says 
Eric.  "  The  Count  de  Choiseul  was  an  el- 
derly gentleman  of  elegant  habits,  who  lived 
here — with  his  two  daughters,  I  believe — and 
no  doubt  often  took  coffee  on  this  terrace." 

"An  elderly  gentleman,  indeed!"  says 
Sylvia,  with  scorn.  "  I  know  better  than 
that.  He  was  young,  and  handsome,  and 
melancholy,  like  all  poetic  exiles,  with  dark 
eyes  and  a  fascinating  smile." 

"  And  a  snuff-box,"  says  Charley. 
"  Being  wealthy  and   charming,"  Sylvia 
goes  on,  '*  he  soon  persuaded  a  young  Ameri- 
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can  beauty  to  discard  countless  adorers  and 
marry  him.  *They  lived  here  very  happily 
until  the  arrival  of  a  mysterious  stranger  from 
France." 

"  There  is  too  much  mystery  in  the  story," 
says  Rupert.  "  I  object  to  it.  Come  and 
take  some  chicken.  It  is  very  good." 

"  After  this,"  proceeds  the  narrator,  "  a 
change  came  over  the  young  bride.  She 
seemed  to  shrink  from  her  husband  ;  she 
grew  pale  and  lost  her  beauty.  In  the  end 
she  died  mysteriously,  and  her  ghost  walks 
up  and  down  this  terrace  every  night." 

"What  killed  her?"  asks  Rupert,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  the  chicken  he  had  praised. 

"  The  loss  of  her  beauty,  probably,"  says 
Charley.  "  That  is  a  death-blow  to  some 
women." 

"  The  best  story  -  telling  is  that  which 
leaves  a  margin  to  the  imagination,"  says 
Sylvia.  "  I  should  like  to  enter  this'  house. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  find  her  chamber 
in  one  of  those  wings,  with  everything  ex- 
actly as  she  left  it — even  to  a  pair  of  blue- 
satin  slippers." 

"  I  should  like  to  find  those"  says  Ru- 
pert. "  If  you  will  indicate  which  wing  you 
think  her  chamber  likely  to  be  in,  I'll  climb 
up  and  break  open  a  window." 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  anybody,  whether 
in  the  flesh  or  out  of  it,  should  come  to  ad- 
mire this  view,"  says  Eric,  who  is  seated  in 
the  shade  of  the  arched  door,  with  a  sand- 
wich in  one  hand  and  a  chicken-wing  in  the 
other. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  we  linger 
after  luncheon  is  over,  watching  the  loveliness 
of  the  shadow-dappled  scene.  The  beauty, 
the  subtile  sadness,  are  too  deep  for  expres- 
sion. Save  for  the  occasional  notes  of  birds, 
everything  is  profoundly  still.  The  bright 
sunshine  seems  full  of  pathos.  On  each  side 
of  the  silent  house  is  the  interlacing  shade 
of  the  park — 

"  Now  dim  with  shadows  wandering  blind, 
Now  radiant  with  fair  shapes  of  light." 

At  last  we  wander  off  to  explore  further. 
Behind  the  house,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  we 
find  a  conservatory  and  grapery,  with  a  brok- 
en flight  of  steps  leading  to  them-.  Both  are 
falling  to  decay,  the  glass  broken,  the  flowers 
and  vines  dead.  The  grapery  is  large,  and 
must  have  beeh  beautiful,  I  think,  as  I  stand 
within,  picturing  green  leaves  and  purple 
clusters  of  fruit,  with  the  sun  beating  warm- 


ly on  the  glass  roof.  The  reality  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  this  picture — a  melancholy  vine 
with  a  few  yellow  leaves  clinging  to  it,  and  a 
bird  distressfully  fluttering  to  and  fro.  The 
conservatory  looks  quite  as  sad.  Round  the 
door  a  few  petunias  have  taken  root  and  are 
flourishing.  Sylvia  stoops  and  pulls  one. 

"  For  a  souvenir,"  she  says. 

I  want  a  souvenir  also,  but  I  prefer  one 
from  the  house,  so  I  turn  my  steps  in  that  di- 
rection. Over  the  rear  of  the  building  a 
growth  of  English  ivy  spreads,  climbing  to 
the  very  roof.  It  is  in  bloom,  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
deep  green  of  the  leaves  and  the  delicate  tint 
of  the  blossoms  against  the  soft  gray  stone. 
I  pull  a  long  spray,  and,  thus  laden,  go  back 
to  the  carriage  where  Eric  is  calling  us. 

"  I  am  glad  that  we  came  here,"  says  Syl- 
via, as  we  drive  away.  "  The  other  places 
which  we  have  seen  are  only  ordinary  coun- 
try-seats— charming  enough  in  their  way,  but 
thoroughly  commonplace.  This  is  a  deserted 
castle  in  an  enchanted  wood." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

u  Oh,  set  us  down  together  in  some  place 
Where  not  a  voice  can  break  our  heaven  of  bliss, 
Where  naught  but  rocks  and  I  can  see  her  face 
Softening  beneath  the  marvel  of  thy  grace, 
Where  not  a  foot  our  vanished  steps  can  track — 
The  golden  age,  the  golden  age  come  back  !  " 

"  To-DAY,"  says  Eric,  when  we  start  from 
Flat  Rock  the  next  morning,  "  we  shall  cross 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  go  down  to  the  lower 
world  again." 

"How  do  we  cross?"  asks  Aunt  Mark- 
ham.  "  By  Hickory-Nut  Gap  ?  " 

"  Partly,"  he  answers.  "  We  go  through 
the  Reedy  Patch  Gap,  and  come  into  Hick- 
ory-Nut about  a  third  of  the  way  down — 
high  enough  for  the  grandest  scenery,  how- 
ever." 

"  If  you  wish  to  appreciate  the  elevation 
of  the  country,"  says  Charley,  "  observe  that 
in  approaching  the  Blue  Ridge  we  shall  not 
rise  at  all — but  simply  travel  on  a  level  until 
we  begin  to  descend  the  mountains." 

We  accordingly  observe  this — which,  in- 
deed, could  hardly  fail  to  be  observed  by  any 
one  who  either  enters  or  leaves  the  trans- 
montane  region.  As  we  bowl  along  the  ex- 
cellent roads  of  Henderson,  with  the  blue 
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chain  of  mountains  directly  in  our  front,  we 
are  hardly  able  to  realize  that  when  evening 
comes  they  will  be  no  longer  in  front,  but 
behind  us. 

The  day  is  beautiful,  an  autumn  crisp- 
ness  in  the  air,  an  autumn  glory  in  the 
streaming  sunshine  and  richly-tinted  foliage. 
We  look  wistfully  at  the  lovely  landscape  as 
we  travel  onward.  There  is  something  of 
sadness  in  saying  farewell  to  this  fair  land, 
in  ending  the  pleasant  Bohemian  existence 
of  the  past  two  months,  and  turning  our 
faces  toward  the  ordinary  life  which  awaits 
us  in  the  world  below.  But  we  remind  each 
other  that  all  summer  holidays  must  end, 
and  that  ours  has  been  a  decided  success. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  all  a  half-dozen  shades 
darker  than  when  we  left  home,  but  com- 
plexions are  not  the  only  things  in  the  world 
to  be  considered,  and  we  have  gained  health 
and  strength  enough  to  make  us  regard  tan 
and  sunburn  with  philosophy. 

"  How  differently  we  should  feel  if  we 
had  gone  to  a  fashionable  watering-place  !  " 
says  Sylvia.  "  What  unsatisfactory  sensa- 
tions of  the  vanitas  vanitatem  order  one 
has  at  the  fag  end  of  a  season  of  that  de- 
scription !  One  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  ruined  any  number  of  dresses,  danced 
one's  self  thin,  conceived  a  disgust  for  one's 
fellow-creatures — and  had  hardly  three  days 
of  real  enjoyment  to  pay  for  it  all ! — while 
in  Arcadia  one  spends  little  money,  needs 
few  dresses,  and  enjoys  one's  self  to  the 
top  of  one's  bent !  Hereafter  I  shall  throw 
my  cap  in  the  air  and  cry  '  Vive  la  Na- 
ture!'" 

"  Yes,"  asserts  Charley.  "  No  doubt  you 
will — for  a  month.  We  shall  see  whether 
your  pastoral  fever  lasts  till  next  summer.  I 
prophesy  that  it  will  have  died  into  ashes  be- 
fore that  time." 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  are 
already  anxious  to  leave  me  behind  when 
you  take  your  hunting-trip  to  the  Balsam," 
she  retorts.  "  But  I  mean  to  go  !  I  give 
you  warning  of  that." 

'"  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of,' "  he  replies,  with  a  smile. 

In  profitable  conversation  like  this  we 
pass  the  time  as  we  travel  on,  drawing  near- 
er and  nearer  to  the  mountains,  which  begin 
to  lose  their  blue  tint  and  loom  in  dark, 
rugged  masses  before  us.  Presently  we  en- 
ter fairly  among  them,  and  Eric  says,  as  a 


clear,  rapid  stream  comes  dashing  in  turbu- 
lent beauty  across  our  path  : 

"  This  is  Reedy  Patch  Creek.  We  shall 
cross  it  more  than  a  dozen  times  before  we 
reach  the  Broad  River,  to  which  it  is 
bound." 

"Pray  tell  me,"  says  Aunt  Markham, 
"  what  is  the  origin  of  this  name  ?  Reedy 
Patch — how  absurd  ! " 

"  It  seems  so,"  says  Eric.  "  I  can  throw 
no  light  on  its  origin,  further  than  that  at 
some  remote  time  there  must  have  been  a 
patch  of  reeds  somewhere  about  here." 

Like  all  gaps,  this  Reedy  Patch  is  a  nar- 
row defile,  winding  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  which  hem  it  on  each  side,  and 
follows  closely  the  impetuous  stream  already 
mentioned.  The  latter  pours  downward  in 
foaming  rapids  and  cascades,  and,  although 
forced  once  to  turn  a  rude  mill,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  its  way  dashes  uncurbed  over 
the  rocks  that  strew  its  course,  and  crosses 
our  road  again  and  again,  so  that  we  have 
the  music  of  its  water  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  way  is  wild  and 
beautiful,  but  the  road  is  the  worst  which  we 
have  found  in  all  our  wanderings.  Apart 
from  its  natural  disadvantages,  it  has  been 
badly  washed  by  the  heavy  August  rains,  and 
altogether  it  is  so  hard  on  the  vehicles  that 
John  shakes  his  head  forebodingly,  and,  when- 
ever we  stop  to  water  the  horses,  he  goes 
round  and  shakes  all  the  wheels. 

"Anything  wrong?"  asks  Eric,  turning 
to  watch  this  operation. 

"  No,  sir,  nothing  wrong  yit"  answers 
John,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last 
word.  "  One  of  these  wheels  is  pretty  weak, 
though,  and  I  don't  think  it'll  go  much  far- 
ther." 

"  It  will  carry  us  down  the  mountain, 
won't  it  ?  " 

"  It  may"  returns  John,  cautiously,  "  if 
the  roads  git  better.  These  is  enough  to 
tare  a  carriage  to  pieces." 

"  The  roads  will  get  better  when  we  enter 
Hickory-Nut,"  says  Rupert.  "  Don't  you 
remember  how  good  they  were  as  we  came 
up?" 

"  There's  bin  some  heavy  freshets  since 
then,"  observes  John,  darkly. 

In  consequence  of  the  weak  wheel,  a 
good  deal  of  walking  is  done  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage,  over  those  parts  of  the 
road  which  are  particularly  bad.  We  travel 
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at  such  a  slow  rate  of  progress  that  our  pas- 
sage through  the  gap  seems  endless.  As  we 
advance  the  scene  grows  wilder  and  more 
beautiful  with  every  step.  Great  mountains 
inclose  us  on  all  sides — their  tall  crests  tow- 
ering against  the  blue  sky,  and  their  forest- 
clad  sides  burning  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
autumn. 

Rough  though  the  road  may  be,  this  part 
of  the  journey  is  a  delight.  The  encircling 
hills  "  clasp  us  in  their  deep  repose,"  as  they 
stand  before,  around,  behind — the  farther  ones 
wearing  a  faint,  mauve-like  haze  over  their 
mighty  shoulders.  We  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  its  heights  hem  us  like 
the  serried  ranks  of  an  army. 

"  Mountains  are  beautiful  when  one  views 
them  from  a  distance,"  says  Sylvia,  "  but 
they  are  sublime  when  one  is  among  them ! 
Nothing  else  in  the  world  impresses  one  with 
such  a  sense  of  steadfast,  unchangeable  grand- 
eur. The  sea  shifts :  these  never  do.  One 
finds  one's  self  repeating  all  the  time,  '  Fixed 
as  the  everlasting  hills.'  " 

"  But  they  are  not  everlasting,"  says  Eric. 
"  Geology — " 

At  that  word  Sylvia  stops  her  ears. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  geology,"  she  says. 
"  I  believe  in  common-sense  and — poetry." 

"  Two  rather  incompatible  things,  are 
they  not  ?  "  asks  Charley. 

"We  shall  be  at  the  foot  of  the  Bald 
—  the  shaking  Bald  —  this  evening,"  says 
Rupert.  "  I  wish  it  would  give  us  a  few 
shakes." 

"  If  it  did  you  would  soon  become  anx- 
ious to  leave  the  neighborhood,"  says  Eric. 
"  The  shakes  of  the  Bald  are  not  trifling.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  mountain 
when  one  of  them  occurred.  It  was  the 
most  severe  earthquake  I  ever  felt,  accom- 
panied by  a  rumbling  noise  unlike  any  other 
noise  that  I  ever  heard." 

"  Earthquakes  are  common  in  this  region, 
are  they  not  ?  "  asks  Sylvia. 

"  Not  exactly  common,  but  they  occur  at 
intervals.  The  earliest  Cherokee  traditions 
give  accounts  of  them,  and  they  have  often 
occurred  since  white  men  have  held  the  coun- 
try. None,  however,  have  been  so  long  con- 
tinued as  the  shocks  of  the  Bald — which  rum- 
bled and  shook  with  slight  intermissions  for 
more  than  a  month." 

"  Whereupon  all  the  people  who  lived  on 
or  near  the  mountain  forsook  their  business, 


and  became  extremely  pious — until  the  rum- 
bling and  shaking  ceased,"  says  Charley. 
"  Then  they  forgot  their  piety  with  as  much 
celerity  as  they  had  gained  it." 

"  A  certain  Methodist  preacher  is  said  to 
be  accountable  for  the  whole  excitement," 
says  Eric.  "  Being  disgusted  with  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  his  flock,  and  their  insensi- 
bility to  all  his  appeals,  he  desired  the  Lord 
to  make  the  mountain  move  beneath  their 
feet.  Shortly  afterward  the  mountain  did 
mover  and  a  gratifying  number  of  instan- 
taneous conversions  took  place." 

We  are  strolling  along  the  road  while  we 
talk  in  this  manner,  the  carriages  being  some 
distance  ahead,  with  Aunt  Markham's  bon- 
net nodding  to  and  fro,  in  testimony  to  the 
roughness  of  the  road,  over  the  lowered  phae- 
ton top.  Far  above  us  rise  the  mountains, 
beside  us  brawls  the  stream,  on  the  banks 
which  inclose  our  way  glowing  leaves  shine, 
the  delicate  fronds  of  ferns  appear,  tiny 
streams  trickle,  there  is  perpetual  moisture 
and  perpetual  shade. 

Presently  the  carriage  stops  :  Aunt  Mark- 
ham  turns  and  beckons  us  to  draw  near. 

"It  strikes  me  that  we  had  better  take 
our  luncheon,"  she  says. 

"  Not  yet,"  answers  Eric.  "  It  is  early, 
and  we  have  not  passed  through  the  Reedy 
Patch.  Wait  till  we  reach  the  Broad  River, 
where  we  enter  Hickory -Nut  Gap.  That 
will  be  a  good  halting-place,  and  there  is  a 
house  near  there  where  John  can  buy  some- 
thing for  the  horses." 

"  Very  well,"  says  Aunt  Markham,  re- 
signedly, "  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall 
spend  the  day  passing  through  Reedy  Patch." 

"  I  hope  not,"  says  Eric. — "  Now,  Alice, 
you  had  better  enter  the  carriage  for  a  while." 

I  enter  accordingly,  and  we  press  on  more 
rapidly  for  the  next  mile  or  two.  The  de- 
scent is  now  very  marked,  and  before  long 
we  cross  Reedy  Patch  Creek  for  the  last  time, 
and  reach  the  Broad  River. 

Why  this  stream  should  have  such  a  mis- 
nomer attached  to  it  no  one  can  say — further 
than  that  the  early  settlers  of  the  country  (in 
a  spirit  of  irony,  it  is  supposed)  named  all 
the  narrow  rivers  they  could  find  "  Broad." 

"  First  Broad  and  Second  Broad  are  be- 
low here,"  says  Eric.  "  This  is  properly 
Rocky  Broad — and  you  must  admit  that  the 
first  part  of  the  name  is  well  bestowed." 

"  We    admit   that,"    says  Sylvia,  "  since 
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there  seem  to  be  more  rocks  than  water  in 
the  channel.  Is  it  so  along  its  entire  course  ?  " 

"  It  is  this  way  until  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains," says  Eric.  "  It  rises  in  this  gap,  and 
not  far  above  here  Hickory-Nut  Creek  flows 
into  it.  Now  we  enter  the  grandest  pass  in 
the  whole  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  if  you 
can  restrain  your  anxiety  for  luncheon  a  little 
longer,  mother,  we  can  halt  at  a  delightful 
wayside  spring  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
scenery." 

"  I  can  wait  very  easily,"  says  Aunt  Mark- 
ham,  who  does  not  fancy  this  allusion  to  her 
appetite. 

So  we  go  on,  crossing  the  river,  and  keep- 
ing it  on  our  right  as  we  turn  down  Hickory- 
Nut  Gap.  We  are  not  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  along  this 
three  miles,  as  Eric  has  said,  is  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  the  magnificent  pass.  Much 
as  we  have  heard  of  it,  we  are  almost  awe- 
struck by  its  grandeur. 

"  Swannanoa  is  nothing,  nothing  to  this  ! " 
cries  Sylvia,  as  we  wind  downward,  pausing 
at  every  few  steps. 

Indeed,  not  only  Swannanoa  Gap,  but 
everything  else  that  we  have  seen  is  dwarfed 
to  comparative  insignificance  by  the  majes- 
tic beauty  that  surrounds  us.  What  was  the 
gorge  of  the  French  Broad  to  these  mighty 
mountains  which  rise  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  over  our  heads,  and  stand  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  while  far  down 
in  the  green  chasm  below  us  the  Broad  Riv- 
er whirls  and  foams  around  its  countless 
rocks  ?  The  day  has  now  reached  its  zenith, 
and  is  perfect  in  splendor.  Our  road,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  gap,  is  well  shaded, 
but  the  sunlight  falls  broadly  on  the  mass  of 
varied  foliage  beneath,  bringing  out  every 
vivid  color  and  jewel-like  tint. 

Suddenly  Rupert,  who  is  riding  in  front, 
halts  abruptly  and  points  across  the  gorge. 
The  next  moment  we  see  what  he  is  indicat- 
ing. Far  up,  over  the  top  of  a  mountain,  a 
stream  of  flashing  silver  falls  down  the  bare 
face  of  a  rock,  and  is  lost  to  sight  amid  the 
verdure  which  meets  it.  The  sunlight  strikes 
the  cascade  with  dazzling  effect,  and  draws 
the  arc  of  a  prismatic  rainbow  upward  from 
its  spray. 

"That  water,"  says  Eric,  "  falls  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  most  of  it  is  dis- 
solved into  spray  before  it  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  rock." 
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"  How  high  is  it  above  us  ?  "  asks  Syl- 
via. 

"  About  nine  hundred  feet.  If  we  had 
time,  you  might  climb  up  to  it.  I  did  so 
once,  but  found  the  ascent  very  steep.  Now 
see  what  a  superb  mountain  stands  next !  It 
is  like  a  castle— only  no  castle  was  ever  half 
so  grand.  And  yonder  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
Chimney  Rock.  We  shall  see  it  better  as 
we  get  farther  down." 

We  pause,  enraptured  and  overwhelmed, 
A  castle,  indeed  !  What  castle  ever  built  by 
mortal  hands  would  not  seem  a  flimsy  toy 
beside  this  immense  mountain,  with  its  sides 
of  solid  rock,  worn  smooth  by  the  floods  of 
uncounted  centuries,  and  rising  sheer  and 
bare  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet  ?  On  one 
side  of  this  the  peculiar  rocks  which  form 
the  Chimney  stand — so  high  and  so  appar- 
ently toppling  that  it  seems  as  if  the  slightest 
touch  would  send  them  down  the  precipice 
which  they  overlook. 

"  Here  is  the  spring  where  we  stop  for  din- 
ner," says  Eric.  "  This  arrangement  has 
been  a  feature  of  Hickory-N*ut  Gap  from 
time  immemorial.  You  find  these  springs 
scattered  all  along  the  road  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains." 

"  How  pleasant  and  Arcadian  ! "  says  Syl- 
via, regarding  kindly  the  primitive  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  speaks.  A  small  stream 
comes  trickling  down  through  mossy  rocks, 
and  is  conducted  into  a  miniature  trough  of 
bark,  through  which  it  flows,  and  pours  from 
its  mouth  in  a  clear,  inviting  thread  of  crys- 
tal. On  the  outstretched  bough  of  a  tree 
near  by  a  gourd  hangs. 

"  '  Drink,  weary  pilgrims,  drink,  and  pray ' 

that  we  may  some  time  return  to  this  beauti- 
ful country,"  says  Sylvia,  gayly,  filling  the 
gourd  and  offering  it  to  the  company. 

None  of  us  refuse  the  pledge.  Even 
Aunt  Markham  looks  on  past  dangers  and 
discomforts  with  philosophy,  and  declares  that 
she  has  enjoyed  the  expedition  very  much. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  last  of  our 
many  wayside  dinners  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
points  on  the  gap.  The  road,  which  is  uni- 
formly excellent — in  this  respect  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  one  over  Swannanoa  —  is  here 
arched  with  shade  through  which  the  warm 
sunbeams  quiver  and  dance,  and  fling  capri- 
cious shadows  on  the  way.  A  hundred  feet 
below  the  river  rushes  between  a  world  of 
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picturesque  foliage,  the  changing  tints  of 
which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  rich  green 
of  the  pines,  as  they  lift  their  tapering  crests 
in  all  directions.  Across  the  narrow  pass 
rises  the  mountain,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
flashing  cascade  falls  from  its  birthplace 
among  the  clouds,  and  on  the  other  the 
Chimney  Rock  leans  into  sight.  Farther  up 
the  gorge  great  hills  stand,  which  have  al- 
ready drawn  about  them  the  blue  robes  of 
distance. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  linger,  loath  to  go 
down  to  the  lower  country  which  is  now  so 
near.  But  Eric  says  at  last  that  we  must  go 
on  if  we  wish  to  see  the  Pools.  "  A  visit  to 
them  will  take  us  a  mile  or  two  out  of  our 
way,"  he  says,  "  and  the  house  where  I  mean 
to  spend  the  night  is  several  miles  beyond 
the  gap." 

On  we  go,  therefore,  and  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  farther  before  we  pass  between  the 
castellated  heights  that  form  the  natural 
gateway  of  this  most  grand  of  all  approaches 
to  our  Eden  of  the  Sky.  One  last  glance  up 
the  gorge,  already  draped  in  purple  and 
azure,  then  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  and 
Hickory-Nut  Gap  is  crossed  and  left  be- 
hind us. 

It  is  with  an  absolute  pang  that  we  real- 
ize this. 

"  I  feel  inclined  to  turn  round  and  go 
back,"  says  Sylvia. 

"  Keep  heart ! "  says  Charley,  in  a  tone 
of  consolation.  "  I  have  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  tract  of  land  in  Transylvania, 
where  I  mean  to  erect  a  hunting-lodge,  and 
where  any  or  all  of  the  present  company  will 
be  welcome." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  asks  Eric,  skep- 
tically. "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  such  ne- 
gotiations." 

"  Probably  not,"  Charley  serenely  answers, 
"  since  they  were  conducted  while  you  were 
at  Caesar's  Head.  I  have  found  a  place  that 
I  think  will  suit  me  exactly." 

"  Charley,  you're  a  trump  ! "  cries  Rupert, 
enthusiastically.  "  I'll  spend  every  vacation 
with  you  ! " 

"  And,  unless  you  object,  I'll  go  shares  in 
the  purchase,"  says  Eric.  "  I  was  thinking 
of  such  a  place  myself." 

"  What  is  to  become  of  us,  Aunt  Mark- 
ham?"  demands  Sylvia.  "We  shall  never 
be  able  to  command  an  escort  for  a  watering- 
place  again." 


"  But  I  thought  you  had  abjured  water- 
ing-places ?  "  I  observe. 

"  She  abjured  them  with  the  saving  clause, 
'  until  I  change  my  mind,' "  Charley  re- 
marks. 

Not  far  from  the  gap  we  turn  to  the  right, 
ford  the  river,  and  follow  a  road  which  leads 
immediately  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
On  one  side  the  latter  rise,  on  the  other  lies 
a  fertile  valley.  We  skirt  the  hills,  and  reach 
presently  a  log-cabin,  with  its  door  overrun 
with  vines,  and  its  tiny  garden  full  of  gaudy 
flowers.  A  man  so  tall  that  he  looks  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  with  his  house 
comes  out  and  bids  us  "  drive  straight  ahead  " 
if  we  want  to  find  the  Pools. 

"  But,  if  we  drive  farther,  can  we  find  any 
place  to  turn  ?  "  Eric  asks — a  very  important 
question,  since  the  road  is  of  the  narrowest 
possible  description. 

"  Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  places,"  is  the  reas- 
suring reply  ;  so,  despite  a  remonstrance  from 
John,  who  would  prefer  to  halt  where  he  is, 
we  drive  on  through  some  bars  which  Harri- 
son has  meanwhile  let  down. 

"  I  wonder  whar  them  places  for  turning 
is,  Mass  Eric  ?  "  says  John,  presently,  as  we 
jolt  along  a  rough  road  with  a  mountain  on 
one  side  and  a  steep  declivity  on  the  other. 

"  Not  far  ahead,  I  think,"  replies  Eric. 
"  Here's  the  stream — now  you  can  turn." 

"  Let  me  out  first,"  cries  Aunt  Markham, 
who  has  an  aversion  to  narrow  turns. 

We  all  alight,  and  follow  Eric  up  a  hill- 
side-path by  the  side  of  the  stream,  which  is 
a  well-sized  creek  of  crystal  clearness.  A 
more  charming  glen  than  the  one  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  it  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
agine. On  each  side  the  mountains  rise  sheer 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  while  between 
these  walls  of  green  the  water  rushes  down- 
ward in  a  succession  of  cascades,  falling  final- 
ly into  three  circular  pools,  the  sides  of  which 
are  worn  to  the  smoothness  of  the  most  care- 
fully-polished stone. 

"  That  water  must  surely  have  a  rotary 
motion,"  I  say,  "  to  have  chiseled  out  such 
perfect  wells." 

"  Certainly  it  has  a  rotary  motion,"  an- 
swers Eric.  "  Throw  a  bough  in,  and  you 
will  see  it  drawn  under,  disappear  for  some 
time,  and  finally  reappear  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pool,  from  which  it  will  gradually 
drift  into  the  current." 

"  The  people  here  call  that  largest  pool, 
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next  the  bank  over  yonder,  bottomless,"  says 
Charley. 

"Stuff!"  says  Eric.  "But  it  is  really 
forty  or  fifty  feet  deep  by  actual  measure- 
ment." 

"  Not  a  nice  place  to  go  down  in,"  says 
Sylvia,  with  a  slight  shudder.  "  Yet  how 
lovely ! " 

Certainly  the  whole  scene  is  lovely  be- 
yond all  terms  of  praise  or  description.  Lim- 
pid water,  gray  rocks,  semi-tropical  foliage— 
who  can  tire  of  these  things  in  ever  varied 
and  picturesque  combination  ? 

"  What  a  place  for  a  painter  ! "  says  Syl- 
via ;  "  better  than  many  wilder  ones  which 
we  have  seen.  The  Saluda  Gorge,  for  in- 
stance, is  far  grander,  but  this  is  full  of  the 
most  romantic  beauty." 

"  Come  higher,"  says  Charley,  "  and  you 
will  have  a  view  of  the  upper  falls." 

We  go  above  the  cascade,  which  pours  in- 
to the  pools,  and  obtain  a  partial  view  of  a 
higher  and  less  accessible  fall.  Just  here  an 
enormous  tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  forms 
a  bridge  across  the  stream.  In  the  centre, 
immediately  under  the  bridge,  is  a  point  of 
rock  tha^  the  current  does  not  cover,  and  to 
this  Charley  springs. 

"  There  is  a  capital  view  of  the  upper  fall 
from  here,"  he  says  ;  "  the  only  good  view  to 
be  had. — Sylvia,  do  you  think  you  could 
reach  here  ?  " 

No !  Sylvia  essays  to  do  so,  and  finds 
that  she  cannot,  the  intervening  water  being 
too  wide  and  too  deep. 

"  But  I  can  come  that  far  on  the  tree," 
she  says,  turning  to  climb  the  bank. 

"  If  you  do,  you  will  surely  fall ! "  Aunt 
Markham  and  I  remonstrate. 

"  No,  you  won't,  Sylvia  !  "  cries  Rupert, 
who  has  crossed.  "  It  is  very  good  walking 
if  your  head  don't  swim." 

"  My  head  never  swims,"  asserts  Sylvia, 
confidently. 

She  advances  out  on  the  trunk  as  she 
speaks.  It  is  certainly  wide  enough  to  afford 
good  footing,  but  the  farther  end  does  not 
rest  very  firmly  against  the  opposite  bank, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  it  shakes  as  she 
walks.  This,  added  to  the  fact  of  her  eleva- 
tion (six  feet,  at  least)  above  the  stream,  with 
a  sweeping  fall  on  each  side,  and  swift-rush- 
ing water  underneath,  makes  her,  as  she  af- 
terward confesses,  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably giddy  She  stops,  and  Charley,  seeing 
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her  change  of  color,  springs  into  the  water 
above  which  she  has  paused,  and  seizes  the 
only  thing  within  his  reach— one  of  her  feet ! 
"  Sit  down  !  "  he  says,  imperatively. 
"  You'll  fall  if  you  don't ! " 

She  obeys  instantly,  dropping  down  on 
the  log  with  a  slight  gasp. 

"  I— don't  know  what  makes  me  so  silly  ! " 
she  says.  "  And  how  am  I  to  get  back  ?  " 

"  Easily  enough,"  he  answers.  "  Bend 
down  and  put  your  hands  on  my  shoulders — 
that  is  it ! " 

As  soon  as  she  bends  within  his  reach  he 
lifts  her,  staggering  back  a  little  under  her 
weight — for  it  is  only  in  novels  that  muscular 
heroes  can  bear  substantial  heroines  as  if 
they  were  feathers — but  carries  her  safely 
through  the  water  to  the  dry  rock.  There 
he  deposits  her,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Set  that  against  the  Bridal-Veil  Fall  ! " 
he  says. 

Sylvia  on  her  part  lifts  her  hand  at  once 
to  her  head. 

"  My  hat !  "  she  says.     "  I've  lost  it ! " 
"  Yonder  it  goes  ! "  cries  Rupert,  with  un- 
feeling gayety.     "Sailing  down  -  stream   as 
fast  as  it  can  to  the  pools." 

We  all  turn  just  in  time  to  see  the  hat 
whirled  over  the  ledge  of  rock,  and,  after 
bobbing  about  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
la'rgest  pool,  finally  disappear. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  says  Sylvia.  "  I 
have  worn  that  hat  all  over  the  mountains, 
and  I  wanted  to  take  it  home.  How  pro- 
voking to  think  of  losing  it  here,  on  this  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  !  " 

'  "  Wait  a  bit,"  says  Charley  ;  "  you  shall 
have  it  yet ! " 

He  springs  up  the  bank,  darts  lightly 
over  the  fallen  tree,  and  we  watch  him  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
which  lines  the  opposite  bank  until  he  reach- 
es the  pool.  There  he  provides  himself  with 
a  long,  crooked  stick  and  waits. 

"  Now,"  says  Eric,  "  when  that  hat  reap- 
pears he  is  going  to  fish  for  it,  and  ten  to  one 
he'll  tumble  into  the  pool  himself." 

Oh,  he  must  not  do  that  ! "  cries  Sylvia, 
alarmed.  "  The  hat  is  not  worth  any  risk — 
in  fact,  I  don't  care  about  it  at  all.  Of  course, 
it  is  utterly  ruined.  Charley  ! "  (elevating 
tier  voice),  "  O  Charley  !  please  come  away  ! 
Let  the  hat  alone  ! " 

But  Charley  is  obstinate.  He  means  to 
capture  that  hat,  and,  when  it  reappears  a 
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minute  later,  he  at  once  begins  to  chase  it 
with  his  stick.  Sylvia  watches  him  in  great 
anxiety,  as,  with  one  arm  around  a  tree  to 
steady  himself,  he  leans  far  over  the  pool  and 
fishes  indefatigably. 

"  I  know  he  will  fall ! "  she  says.  "  It  is 
exactly  the  way  he  did  at  Lover's  Retreat." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,"  says  Eric.  "  If 
he  falls,  I  will  go  down  and. fish  for  him" 

"  He's  got  it  on  the  stick,"  says  Rupert. 
"  Now  he's  drawn  it  out.  Look,  Sylvia  ! " 

Sylvia  is  looking.  Charley  waves  the  hat 
triumphantly,  then  turns  and  makes  his  way 
up  the  bank,  crosses  the  tree,  and  displays 
the  dripping  prize  to  its  owner.  Luckily,  it 
is  merely  a  felt  hat,  with  no  other  trimming 
than  a  band  of  ribbon.  Therefore,  when  dry, 
it  will  not  be  much  the  worse  for  its  wetting, 
and  its  owner  regards  it  with  pride  and  com- 
placency. 

"  It  has  been  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottomless  pool  ! "  she  says.  "  What  an  ad- 
venture for  it — and  what  a  souvenir  for  me  ! 
Thank  you,  Charley,  for  restoring  it  to  me — 
but  what  if  you  had  fallen  in  yourself?" 

11  Should  you  have  cared  ?"  asks  Charley. 
"  By  the  law  of  reprisal,  I  ought  to  have  a 
ducking  to  pay  for  yours  at  the  Bridal — " 

"  Why  do  you  harp  on  that  ?  "  she  inter- 
rupts, impatiently.  "  It  was  not  your  fault 
— I  said  that  at  the  time." 

"It  was  my  fault  for  trying  to  force  an 
answer  which  you  did  not  care  to  give,"  says 
Charley,  "  and  you  served  me  exactly  right 
when  you  gave  it  as  you  did." 

Mem. :  These  two  are  on  the  rocks  by 
the  fallen  tree  alone ;  the  others  have  gone 
down  to  the  pools,  and  only  I — who  lingered 
on  the  hillside  to  gather  some  ferns — over- 
hear this  conversation. 

"  You  shall  not  blame  yourself  even  for 
that,"  says  Sylvia.  "  I  deserved  all  I  got  for 
being  so  —  so  contrary  and  provoking.  A 
woman  might  at  least  have  the  grace  to  tell 
the  truth  when  she  is  asked  for  it." 

"  She  may  be  tender-hearted  about  tell- 
ing it,  if  it  should  chance  to  be  an  unpleas- 
ant truth,"  says  Charley.  "  Yet  it  is  best  to 
give  a  victim  the  coup  de  grace — as  you  gave 
it  to  me." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  unkind  to  attach 
importance  to  any  pettish  speech  I  may  have 
made  at  such  a  time  as  that,"  she  answers, 


stooping  to  gather  a  flower  from  a  crevice  of 
the  rock. 

"  What ! "  says  Charley.  "  Not  attach  im- 
portance to  such  a  forcible,  downright  '  No  ? ' 
By  Jove  !  it  would  be  an  odd  fellow  who 
didn't !  " 

Silence  follows  this.  Sylvia  has  gone  as 
far  as  she  can  go — has  said  all  that  a  woman 
can  say.  She  ends  the  pause  by  rising  and 
extending  her  hand  for  the  hat  which  he 
is  still  carrying. 

"  If  you  wish  to  abide  by  it  I  am  quite 
willing  for  you  to  do  so,"  she  says,  with  the 
coldness  of  pride  in  her  voice. 

"  If  I  wish  to  abide  by  it ! "  repeats  Char- 
ley, taking  the  hand,  while  the  hat  drops  un- 
heeded, and  narrowly  escapes  floating  off 
down-stream  again.  "  Do  you  think  it  likely 
I  wish  to  do  so — after  all  these  years  ?  Syl- 
via, you  know  that  I  love  you — that  I  shall 
love  you  till  I  die — but  if  you  are  only  draw- 
ing me  back  for  your  amusement,  for  God's 
sake,  let  me  abide  by  that  '  No  ! ' " 

The  earnestness  of  this  appeal — earnest- 
ness so  unlike  Charley  that  it  startled  even 
me  among  the  ferns — touches  Sylvia.  She 
extends  her  other  hand — the  soft.^gray  eyes 
look  at  him  beseechingly. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Charley ! "  she  says. 
"  You  make  me  sorrier  than  ever  that  I  ut- 
tered that  foolish  word.  I  never  meant  it. 
How  could  I  mean  it  when  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart  ?  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

Enough !  One  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  thinking  so  who  saw  him  take  her  into  his 
arms,  and  then — ashamed  of  playing  the  spy— 
I  go  down  the  hillside  and  leave  them  together. 

"  Look  back  ! "  says  Eric,  an  hour  later. 
"  The  Blue  Ridge  is  behind  you." 

We  turn  with  one  accord  and  look  back 
as  he  directs.  The  grand,  dark-blue  heights 
stand  behind  us,  fold  upon  fold,  peak  over- 
looking peak,  knob  rising  beyond  knob,  the 
great  crest  of  the  famous  Bald  in  the  distance, 
Harris's  Pinnacle  near  at  hand,  towering 
needle -like  in  its  eminence.  And  behind 
these  splendid  masses  the  sun  is  sinking  in 
clouds  of  ruby  and  gold,  while  the  tender 
young  moon  gazes  down  from  the  fleecy  sap- 
phire of  the  upper  heaven. 

And  so  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Land  of  the 
Sky. 


THE     END. 
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A  HERO  AND  A  MARTYR. 


UPON  the  second  day  of  October,  1856,  The  Glasgow  Times 
told  the  world  a  moving  story. 

A  little  boy  was  drowning  in  the  Clyde.  There  were  a  score 
of  people  on  the  bank ;  but  they  only  groaned,  and  glared,  and 
fluttered  at  the  child's  screams  and  struggles;  not  one  had  both 
the  courage  and  the  skill  to  plunge  in  and  rescue  him. 

But  presently  came  an  elderly  man  who  was  a  peerless  swim- 
mer and  diver,  and  had  saved  more  than  forty  lives  in  that  very 
river. 

Alas !  he  was  now  stone  blind ;  a  little  girl,  his  granddaughter, 
was  leading  him  by  the  hand. 

Yet  to  him  his  blindness  seemed  no  obstacle.  "Let  me  to 
him!  let  me  to  him!"  he  cried;  "Til  save  him  yet." 

But,  in  the  general  dismay  and  agitation,  his  appeal  was  un- 
heeded at  first.  Then  he  screamed  out  in  generous  fury,  "Ye 
daft  fules,  a  mon  disna  soom  with  his  een:  just  fling  me  in  the 
water,  and  cry  me1  to  him,  and  ye'll  see." 

His  prayer  would  have  been  granted,  but  his  granddaughter, 
with  a  girl's  affection  and  unreasoning  fears,  clung  round  his 
knees,  and  screamed,  "N"a,  na,  ye  wadna — ye  wadna!" 

This  caused  a  hesitation  when  there  was  no  longer  a  moment 
to  lose.  The  boy  sank  for  the  last  time;  a  deep  groan  from 
the  spectators  told  the  sad  end,  and  the  poor  blind  hero  went 
home,  flinging  his  arms  about  in  despair,  and  crying  like  a  child ; 
for,  as  he  afterward  said,  in  telling  the  lamentable  tale,  "  It  was  a 
laddie  flung  away ;  clean  flung  away." 

The  chronicler  went  on  to  enumerate  the  gallant  exploits  of 
this  very  James  Lambert  before  he  lost  his  sight;  and  the  whole 
story  set  me  thinking.  I  began  to  weigh  the  vulgar  griefs  of 
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men  against  James  Lambert's  high  distress.  I  taxed  myself,  and 
dissected  things  that  had  made  me  rage  or  grieve ;  now  they  seem- 
ed small  and  selfish. 

From  that  my  mind  went  into  bookSj  and  I  fell  to  comparing 
the  feats  and  the  tears  of  James  Lambert  with  the  feats  and  tears 
of  heroes,  whom  history  has  embalmed,  or  poetry  canonized. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  my  living  contemporary,  but  the 
famous  figures  of  poetry  and  history  that  paled  a  little  in  this 
new  crucible.  I  often  detected  some  drawback  to  their  valor, 
and  a  taint  of  egotism  in  their  grief.  This  made  me  suspect 
that  poetry,  like  its  readers,  may  have  been  dazzled  by  the  glare 
of  armor  and  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  left  heroic  men  unsung, 
who  best  deserved  a  bard.  "  For,  look  below  the  surface — unsung 
Lambert's  was  the  highest  courage ;  it  was  solitary  courage,  and 
no  trumpets  to  stir  it ;  no  armor,  no  joint  enthusiasm ;  often  no 
spectators.  Summer  and  winter  he  plunged  into  the  Clyde,  and 
saved  men  and  women,  with  his  bare  body,  and  at  great  peril  to 
his  life :  for  the  best  swimmer  is  a  dead  man  if  a  drowning  per- 
son clutches  him  and  cripples  him.  And  what  was  his  reward  on 
earth  ?  For  his  benevolent  courage  he  was  stricken  blind,  through 
so  many  immersions  of  his  heated  body  in  icy  water. 

Was  not  this  a  poetic  calamity,  and  a  fit  theme  for  tenderest 
verse  ? 

Being  thus  afflicted,  for  his  virtue,  he  heard  a  fellow-creature 
drowning.  He  was  potent  as  ever  in  the  water,  but  impotent 
on  land ;  and  they  would  not  help  him  into  the  water ;  and  so  a 
young  life  was  flung  away  that  he  could  have  saved,  and  he  went 
home  flinging  his  arms  about  in  agony,  and  weeping  tears  that 
angels  might  be  proud  to  dry  with  loving  wing.  Alas !  and  is  it 
so  ?  The  eyes,  that  can  no  longer  see,  can  weep. 

A  noble,  rare,  unselfish,  and  most  poetical  distress,  though  told 
in  the  plain  prose  of  a  journal !  It  made  me  desire  to  see  James 
Lambert,  and  hear  his  tale  from  his  own  lips,  and  give  him  my 
poor  sympathy. 

But,  unfortunately,  I  am  a  Procrastinator.  Of  course  I  can  do 
^inadvisable  things  expeditiously ;  but  when  a  wise  or  good  thing 
is  to  be  done,  "Nonum  prematur  in  annum'1'1  is  my  motto.  So, 
for  ten  mortal  years  and  more,  I  was  always  going — going — go- 
ing— to  visit  James  Lambert. 
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At  last,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  when,  being  in  Selkirkshire,  T 
shook  off  "the  thief  of  time,"  and  went  into  Glasgow  to  see  this 
man,  a  hero  in  his  youth,  a  martyr  in  old  age. 

But  I  had  lived  long  enough  to  observe  that,  when  you  seek  a 
man  who  was  alive  and  elderly  twelve  years  ago,  you  find  he  has 
been  dead  from  four  to  seven.  So,  on  the  road  to  Glasgow,  I 
blamed  myself  bitterly  for  my  besetting  sin,  and  actually  said  to 
myself,  very  earnestly, 

14  From  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand." 

That  was  fine;  only,  not  to  deceive  you,  I  had  often  repeated 
this  high  resolve  with  great  fervor  and  sincerity,  and  then  gone 
on  procrastinating. 

In  Glasgow  I  made  strict  inquiries  after  James  Lambert;  I 
asked  the  landlord,  and  all  the  waiters ;  went  to  every  tradesman 
I  knew  in  the  city.  Not  one  soul  had  ever  heard  of  him  nor  of 
his  exploits.  This  confirmed  my  fear  that  he  had  gone  to  a  bet- 
ter world,  while  I  was  busy  postponing  here  below.  However, 
i^y  tardy  blood  was  up  at  last;  so  I  took  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the 
police  chambers,  and  asked  for  the  chief.  The  request  I  had  to 
make  was  unusual;  therefore  I  prefaced  the  matter  after  this 
fashion :  "  Sir,  most  people  come  here  to  ask  -you  to  find  out 
some  malefactor.  I  come  hunting  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of 
great  merit,  one  James  Lambert,  who  saved  many  lives  in  the 
Clyde,  years  ago.  I  have  come  from  England  to  find  him,  and 
I  can  hear  nothing  of  him,  alive  or  dead.  If  you  will  assist  me 
with  your  machinery,  I  shall  be  truly  obliged  to  you." 

Now  they  say  the  Scotch  are  not  so  quick  to  take  a  new  idea 
as  the  English.  That  may  be;  but  they  are  also  not  so  quick  to 
reject  one.  An  English  chief  -  constable  would  probably  have 
said  at  once,  "That  is  quite  out  of  our  line;  you  should  go  to 
the  parochial  clergy;"  but  after  twenty  minutes'  discussion  would 
have  relented,  and  given  me  every  assistance ;  the  Scottish  chief, 
on  the  contrary,  though  manifestly  taken  aback,  thought  before 
he  spoke;  thought,  without  disguise,  for  full  thirty  seconds. 
"Well,  sirr,"  said  he,  very  slowly,  "I  see— no— objection— to 
thaat."  Then  he  turned  to  a  tube  and  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"Send  me  a  detective." 
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This  done,  he  took  down  my  name  and  address  in  Glasgow, 
and  what  I  knew  about  James  Lambert. 

One's  idea  of  a  detective  is — a  keen,  lean  man,  with  little  glit- 
tering eyes — a  human  weasel.  The  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
a  model  of  strength  and  youthful  beauty  that  made  me  stare. 
He  was  about  twenty- two  years  old;  at  least  six  feet  four  in 
height,  and  the  breadth,  and,  above  all,  the  depth  of  his  chest,  in- 
credible. Until  I  saw  John  Heenan  strip,  and  reveal  his  bulging 
back  and  breast,  and  every  inch  of  his  satin  skin  mapped  with 
muscles,  I  took  for  granted  the  old  sculptors  had  exaggerated, 
and  carved  ideal  demi-gods,  not  real  men.  Nude  Heenan  showed 
me  they  had  not  exaggerated,  but  selected ;  and  this  detective 
confirmed  the  proof;  for  he  was  a  much  finer  man  than  Heenan, 
yet  not  a  bit  fleshy ;  and,  instead  of  a  prize-fighter's  features,  a 
comely,  manly,  blooming  face,  and  a  high,  smooth  forehead, 
white  as  «no'w  itself.  I  know  no  lady  in  the  South  with  a  fore- 
head so  white  and  delicate. 

This  Hercules -Apollo — his  Scotch  name  I  have  forgotten — 
stood  at  the  door  and,  drawing  himself  up,  saluted  his  chief  re- 
spectfully, f 

" ,"  said  the  chief,  "this  is  Mr. ,  fr'  Eedd,  England. 

He  is  looking  for  an  old  man  called  Lambert,  that  saved  many 
lives  in  the  Clyde  some  years  ago.  Ye'll  take  means  to  find  hirii 

— here's  his  description — and  ye'll  report  to  Mr. ,  Redd,  at 

his  hotel.  Ye  understand  now ;  he's  to  be  found — if  he  is  alive." 

The  detective  saluted  again,  but  made  no  reply.  He  took  my 
address,  and  the  particulars,  and  went  to  work  directly,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  thanked  the  chief  heartily,  and  retired  to  my 
hotel. 

About  nine  in  the  evening,  Detective  Hercules- Apollo  called 
on  me.  All  he  had  detected  was  a  brave  man,  called  John  Lam- 
bert, that  had  saved  lives  out  of  a  burning  ship  in  the  port  of 
Greenock.  I  declined  John  Lambert — with  thanks. 

Having  now  no  serious  hope  of  finding  James  Lambert  alive, 
I  took. the  goods  the  gods  provided,  and  interviewed  Hercules- 
Apollo,  since  he  was  to  hand.  I  questioned  him,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  often  emploj^ed  in  captures. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  are  the  man  for.  it.  You  don't  often 
meet  your  match — eh?" 
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He  blushed  a  little,  and  smiled,  but  it  did  not  make  him  bump- 
tious, as  it  might  a  small  man,  say  a  life-guardsman,  or  drayman. 
He  said,  "  I  assure  you,  sirr,  I  need  it  all,  and  whiles,  mair."  He 
then  pointed  out  to  me  a  window  in  the  Trongate,  exactly  oppo- 
site the  room  we  were  in.  "Yen's  just  a  nest  o'  theeves,"  said 
he :  "  they  wark  wi'  decoys,  sirr,  a  wife  wi'  a  tale  o'  woe,  or  a 
lass  wi1  a  bonny  face,  and  the  like.  The  other  night  a  gentle- 
man put  his  hand  through  the  window  and  cried  *  theeves.'  So 
I  ran  up  the  stair.  The  door  was  lockit,  ye  may  be  sure.*  I  just 
pit  my  foot  till 't — " 

"And  it  flew  up  the  chimney?" 

"  Ha,  ha !  No  so  far  as  that,  sirr.  Aweel,  I  thoucht  to  find 
maybe  two  or  three  of  them.  But  there  were  nigh  a  dizen  o'  the 
warst  characters  in  Glasgee.  However,  I  was  in  for 't,  ye  ken ; 

Fso  I  was  in  the  middle  of  them  before  they  had  time  to  think, 
and  collared  twa  old  offenders.  Til  tak  this  handful,'  says  I, 
'and  I'll  come  bock  for  the  lave:'2  marched  'em  oot,  and  the 
gentleman  at  my  heels.  He  was  glad  to  wend  clear,  and  so  was 
I.  My  hairt  beat  hard  that  time,  I  shall  assure  ye ;  but  I  didna 
let  the  vagabonds  see  thaat,  ye  ken."  He  intimated  that  it  was 
all  gas  for  any  one  man  to  pretend  that  he  could  master  half  a 
dozen,  if  they  were  resolute.  "Na— we  beer  the  law  in  our  hairts, 
and  they  beer  guilt  in  theirs.  That's  what  makes  the  odds,  sirr." 

After  a  conversation,  of  which  this  is  only  a  fragment,  we  re 
turned  to  James  Lambert,  and  he  told  me  he  expected  news, 
good  or  bad,  by  break  of  day,  for  he  had  fifty  policemen  question- 
ing on  their  beats,  in  the  likeliest  parts  of  the  city.  "Ah,"  said 
I,  "  but  I  am  afraid  those  beats  are  all  above-ground ;  now  my 
poor  hero  is  under-ground." 

I  went  to  bed  with  this  conviction;  and  having  hitherto 
blamed  myself,  which  is  an  unnatural  trick,  I  now  looked  round 
for  somebody  else  to  blame,  which  is  cnstpmary  and  wholesome; 
and  herein  my  smattering  of  the  British  drama  stood  my  friend; 
I  snarled,  and  said— out  of  Sir  Peter :  "  He  has  died  on  purpose 


to  vex  me." 


I  heard  no  more  till  half-past  one  next  day,  and  then  my  gi- 
gantic and  beautiful  detective  called.  This  time  he  had  a  huge 
pocket-book—enormous—in  a  word,  such  a  pocket-book  as  he  a 
He  opened  it,  and  took  out  an  old  newspaper  with  an  ac- 


man. 
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count  of  James  Lambert,  and  also  a  small  pamphlet     I  ran  my 
eye  over  them. 

"That  will  be  the  man,  sirr?" 

"Yes." 

"Aweel,  then  we've  got  him,"  said  he,  quietly. 

"What!  got  him  alive?" 

"Ou  ay;  he  is  in  vara  good  health.  He's  not  an  old  man, 
sirr.  He  will  not  be  mair  than  saxty." 

"Have  you  seen  him  with  your  own  eyes?"  said  I,  still  half 
incredulous. 

"  Ye  may  be  sure  o'  thaat,  sirr.  I  wadna  come  here  till  I  had 
spoken  him.  He  stays  at  No.  36  Little  Street,  Calton." 

I  thought  Calton  was  some  other  town,  but  he  told  me  it  was 
only  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  and  all  the  cabmen  knew  it  Then  I 
thanked  him  for  his  zeal  and  ability,  and  stood  a  sovereign,  whicli 
he  received  with  a  grateful  smile,  but  no  abatement  of  his  rnanly^ 
dignity ;  and  I  took  a  fly  that  moment,  and  drove  to  Little  Street, 
Calton. 

For  some  reason  No.  36  was  hard  to  find,  and  I  got  out  of  the 
fly  to  explore.  I  found  the  population  in  a  flutter,  and  it  was 
plain  by  the  swift  gathering  of  the  juveniles,  and  their  saucer  eyes, 
that  this  was  the  first  triumphal  car  that  had  entered  that  misera- 
ble street.  However,  if  there  was  amazement,  there  was  civility ; 
and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  directing  me  to  James  Lambert. 
I  mounted  a  s,tair,  as  directed,  and  knocked  at  a  door.  A  woman's 
voice  said  "Come  in,"  and  I  entered  the  room.  There  was  but  one. 

On  my  right  hand,  as  I  stood  at  the  door,  and  occupying  near- 
ly one-third  of  the  room,  was  a  long,  large  wooden  machine  for 
spinning  cotton ;  the  upper  part  bristled  with  wooden  quills  pol- 
ished by  use.  Behind  it  the  bed  in  a  recess.  Immediately  on 
my  left  was  a  table  with  things  on  it,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth. 
Exactly  opposite  me  the  fire-place.  On  my  right  hand  of  it  the 
window,  but  in  an  embrasure. 

An  old  woman  sat  before  the  window,  a  young  woman>sat  all 
in  a  heap  the  other  side  of  the  fire ;  and  in  front  of  the  fire  stood 
a  gray-headed  man,  with  well-cut  features,  evidently  blind.  He 
was  erect  as  a  dart,  and  stood  before  his  own  fire  in  an  easy  and 
gentleman-like  attitude,  which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  work- 
ing-men ;  they  generally  slouch  a  bit,  when  not  at  work. 
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"  Does  Mr.  Lambert  live  here  ?"  said  I,  for  form. 
He  replied  civilly,  « I  am  James  Lambert.     What  is  your  wull 
with  me?" 

"Mr.  Lambert,  I  have  come  from  some  distance  to  have  a  talk 
with  you— about  your  exploits  in  saving  lives." 

"Aweel,  sirr,  I'll  be  very  happy  to  hae  a  crack  wi'  ye.  Wife, 
give  the  gentleman  a  chair." 

When  I  was  seated,  he  said,  "  We  are  in  a  litter  the  day ;  but 
ye'll  excuse  it." 

I  saw  no  litter,  and  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  Before  he 
could  explain,  a  young  man  called  for  him,  no  doubt  by  appoint- 
ment; and  Lambert  begged  me  to  excuse  him  for  a  moment:  he 
had  a  weekly  pension,  and  they  would  not  pay  it  after  three 
o'clock ;  but  it  was  not  far,  and  he  would  return  directly.  He 
then  left  me  seated  between  the  two  women.  I  looked  hard  at 
Wie  young  woman.  She  never  moved,  and  seemed  quite  stupid 
or  stupefied.  I  looked  at  the  table  on  her  side  of  the  room,  and 
wondered  what  was  under  the  linen  cloth.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  prominence  or  two,  such  as  objects  of  unequal  height  would 
cause,  and  I  fancied  it  must  be  the  best  tea-pot,  and  other  china, 
covered  to  keep  off  the  dust. 

The  young  woman  was  repellent,  so  I  turned  round  to  the  old 
one,  and  praised  her  husband. 

"Ay,"  said  she,  "  he  has  been  a  curious  mon  in  his  time — a 
mony  a  great  faitour3  he  did — and  mony  a  good  suit  he  de- 
stroyed that  /had  to  pay  for." 

This  last  sentence  being  uttered  earnestly,  and  its  predecessor 
apathetically,  coupled  with  the  stress  on  the  "I,"  gave  me  the 
measure  of  the  woman's  mind.  However,  I  tried  her  again. 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  his  exploits  ?" 

"Na,  na;  I  was  aye  minding  my  wark  at  hame.  I  saw  leetle 
o'  his  carryings  on." 

I  said  no  more;  but  remembered  Palissy's  wife,  and  other 
egotistical  mediocres ;  and  turned  to  the  young  woman ;  but  she 
seemed  unconscious  of  my  voice  or  my  presence. 

From  this  Impenetrable  I  turned,  in  despair,  to  the  covered 
table ;  tried  to  see  below  the  cover  with  my  eagle  eye,  and  had 
just  settled  positively  it  was  the  china  tea-service,  when,  to  my 
great  relief,  James  Lambert  returned,  and  conversation  took  the 
place  of  idle  speculation. 
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We  soon  came  to  an  understanding,  and  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  some  details,  and  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

" Aweel,  sirr,"  said  he,  "  the  first  case  ever  I  had  was  a  baker 
— they  ca'  it  a  case  ye  ken  the  noo  ;  aw  thing  is  a  case — an  awfu' 
fat  man  he  was.  I  was  aboot  fourteen  or  fifteen  then,  but  a  gey 
guid  soomer.4  Aweel,  sirr,  me  and  Eab  Kankin,  and  John 
Murdoch,  and  a  hantle  mair  lads,  went  doon  to  the  bathing-place, 
an'  we  were  divairting  oorselves  in  the  water,  when  the  baker 
strips  and  comes  out  on  the  deal.  Noo  ye'll  understond  there  was 
shallow  water  and  deep,  and  the  deep  was  at  the  far  end  o'  the 
deal.  They  ca'  it  '  the  Dominie's  Hole,'  fra  a  schule-maister  wha 
was  drooned  there  a  hundre'  years  agone.  So  this  baker  comes 
oot  to  the  vara  eend  o'  the  deal,  and  dives  in  heed  first,  as  if 
Clyde  belonged  to  him — ha,  ha,  ha!  He  disna  come  up  for  a 
while,  and  I  said  to  the  other  callants,5  '  Hech,  sirrs,  ye'll  see  a 
bonny  diver.'  Presently  up  he  comes  paanting,  and  baashingjjfe 
and  flinging  his  arrms;  and  doon  he  goes  again  with  baith  een 
glowering.  '  Maircy  on  us,'  cries  ane,  '  the  mon's  drooning !' 
However,  he  comes  up  again  baashing  and  spluttering.  I  was 
ready  for  him,  and  just  swam  forereicht  him,  and  took  him  by 
th'  arm.  That  will  let  ye  see  what  a  senseless  cauf  I  was.  I 
suld  hae  gone  and  flung  him  ae  end  of  my  gallows,  or  my  naep- 
kin,6  and  towed  him  in ;  but,  insteed  of  that,  he  gat  haud  o' 
me  and  grippit  me  tight  to  his  breest,  and  took  me  doon  with 
him.  Noo,  tell  me,  sirr — y'  are  a  soomer  yoursel'  ?" 

I  said  "Yes." 

"What  was  our  lives  worth,  the  pair?  Him  a  twanty-stane 
mon,  and  me  a  laddie  ?" 

"Not  much,  indeed,  unless  you  could  slip  away  from  him." 

"Ay,  but  I  couldna;  he  huggit  me  till  him.  Aweel,  sirr,  if 
he  was  wild,  I  was  desperate.  I  fiang  my  heed  back  and  gat  my 
knees  up  to  his  breast,  and  after  my  knees  my  feet,  and  I  gied 
the  awfu'est  spang  with  my  feet  against  his  breast,  and  I  got 
clear,  a'  but  the  skin  o'  my  forefinger,  that  I  left  in  his  hond.  I 
raised  to  the  surface,  and  called  to  the  boys  to  mak'  a  chain.  I 
was  afeared  to  dive  for  him.  But  by  Gude's  maircy  he  came  up 
yance  mair,  just  to  tak  leave  o'  Scoetland.  I  got  ahint  him  and 
gave  him  a  sair  crack  on  the  heed,  drove  him  forud,  followed 
him  up  wi'  a  push,  and  then  the  lads  took  hands  and  won  to  him, 
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and  pulled  him  to  the  deal,  and  I  soomed  ashore,  and  I  hadna 
been  there  a  minute  when  I  swooned  reicht  way." 

"How  was  that?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  it  was  partly  the  pain,  but  maistly  faint-heartedness 
at  sight  o'  my  finger  streaming  wi'  bluid,  and  the  skin  away. 
When  I  came  to  mysel'  the  baker  had  put  on  his  claes  and'gaed 
awa." 

"What,  without  a  word  to  his  preserver?" 

"Ay." 

"Didn't  he  give  you  any  thing?" 

"  Deil  a  bawbee.  But  there  was  two  gentlemen  saw  the  affair, 
and  gied  me  fifteen  shellin'.  I  went  hame  sucking  my  sair  fin- 
ger; and  my  mither  gied  me  an  awfu'  hiding  for  spoiling  my 
clothes.  She  took  me  by  the  lug7  and  made  me  cry  (murr- 
der.'" 

"  Fine  sympathetic  creatures,  the  women  in  these  parts,"  said 
I:  "  ' Circumferens  acriter  oculosj  as  my  friend  Livy  hath  it,"  and 
withering  a  female  right  and  left,  as  playful  men  shoot  par- 
tridges. Unfortunately,  neither  of  them  observed  I  had  with- 
ered her;  the  hero's  narrative  and  my  basilisk  glances  were  alike 
unheeded. 

"And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play."— POPE 

James  Lambert,  duly  questioned,  then  related  how  a  personal 
friend  of  his  had  been  seized  with  cramp  in  the  middle  of  the 
Clyde.  "  For,  sirr,"  said  he,  "  the  Clyde  is  a  deadly  water,  by 
reason  of  its  hot  and  cold  currents,  and  sand-holes  and  all." 

His  friend  had  sunk  for  the  last  time;  James  Lambert  dived 
for  him  and  brought  him  up  from  the  bottom,  and  took  him 

ashore. 

"And,  sirr,  maybe  ye  wadna  think  it;  but  the  resoolt  was— 

lost  my  freend." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  I,  staring. 

"  He  just  avoided  me  after  that.  He  came  to  see  me  twaree9 
times  too-  but  I  obsairved  he  wasna  easy  till  he  was  away; 
and  bymby  I  saw  riae  mair  o'  the  lad."  This  he  said  without 
passion,  and  apparently  only  to  discharge  his  conscience,  as  a 
faithful  narrator  of  real  events,  and  men  as  they  are  in  life,  not 
books.  But  I,  who  am  no  hero,  boiled. 
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I  took  time  to  digest  this  human  pill,  and  then  questioned 
him.  But  I  omit  two  cases — to  use  his  own  words — as  they  had 
no  particular  feature. 

"The  next  case,  sirr,  was  an  old  wumman:  ye  ken  the  wives 
come  on  Glasgee  Green  to  wash.  Well,  this  auld  wife  had  gone 
oot  at  '  the  Three  Stanes '  to  dip  her  stoup  i'  the  water,  and  over- 
balanced herself  and  gone  in  heed  first,  and  the  stream  carried 
her  oot.  The  cry  got  up,  'There's  a  wumman  droonin'!'  I  was 
a  lang  way  off,  but  I  heerd  it,  and  ran  down  and  into  the  water 
after  her,  clothes  and  all.  She  was  floating,  sirr,  but  her  heed 
was  doon,  and  her  feet  up.  I  never  saw  the  like  in  a'  my  life. 
I  soomed  up  to  her,  and  lifted  her  puir  auld  gray  heed  oot  o'  the 
water — a  rale  riverend  face  she  had— and  broucht  her  ashore  on 
my  arm  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  laid  her  doon." 

"Was  she  insensible?" 

"Not  a'thegither,  I  think,  but  nigh  hand  it;  just  scared  like 
oot  o'  her  senses,  puir  saul.  Vara  sune  she  began  to  tremble  all 
over  and  greet  sair.  I  turned  my  bock,  no'  to  greet  mysel',  and 
went  aside  and  ridded  my  claes.  Aweel,  sirr,  the  first  word  she 
spoke  was  to  speer  for  me.  She  cries  out,  quite  sudden, '  Whaur's 
the  mon  that  gat  me  oot — for  Gude's  sake,  whaur  is  he?'  Sae 
the  folk  pushit-me,  and  I  behooved  to  come  forrud  and  mak'  my 
confession.  '  Wife,'  says  I,  '  I'm  the  mon.'  So  she  looks  me  all 
over.  'The  Lorrd  protect  ye!'  she  cried.  'The  Lorrd  bless  ye! 
I'm  a  puir%auld  body,' says  she,  'I  hae  naething  but  my  wash- 
ing-bay.9 But  come  you  wi'  me;  and  I'll  pit  it  away,  and  get 
ye  twaree  schellin  for  saving  me  fra  deeth.' " 

"  Hech,  sirr,  I  felt  it  awfu'  keen  ;  it  was  just  her  livelihood,  ye 
ken,  her  washing-bay ;  and  she'd  pit  it  i'  the  pawn  for  me.  '  Puir 
auld  body,'  says  I,  'and  is  that  a'  ye  hae?'  And  I  just  clappit 
a  schellin  in  her  hand,  and  I  tell 't  her  I  needed  naething;  I'd  a 
gude  wife,  and  a  gude  wage.  I  was  warking  at  Somerville's  mill 
ower  the  water ;  '  and,'  says  I,  '  if  ye  wait  for  me  Saturday  after- 
noons, when  I  lift  my  wage,  I'll  whiles  hae  a  schellin  for  ye.'  " 

"And  did  she?" 

"Na,  na,"  said  he;  then,  thoughtfully,  "she  was  ower  puir  to 
gie,  and  ower  decent  to  take."* 

All  our  other  provincial  dialects  are  harsh  and  ugly;  but  the 
Scotch  is  guttural  on  the  consonants,  and  on  the  vowels  divinely 
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melodious:  I  wish  I  could  convey  the  exquisite  melody  of  James 
Lambert's  voice  in  speaking  these  words,  "Puir— auld— body! 
an'  is  that  a'  ye  hae?" 

The  story  itself  and  the  brave,  tender  hero's  tones  were  so 
manly,  yet  so  sweet,  that  they  brought  water  into  my  eyes;  and 
I  thought  this  tale  at  least  must  touch  some  chord  even  in  the 
dull  domestic  heart.  But  no;  I  looked  at  the  young  woman, 
and  she  sat  all  of  a  heap,  still  wrapped  in  herself,  dull,  stupid, 
and  gloomy  beyond  description,  and  the  narrative,  far  from  touch- 
ing her,  never  even  reached  her.  That  was  evident  somehow. 
Thought  I  to  myself,  "  Oh,  but  y'  are  a  dour  wife,  y'  are." 

Perhaps  you  will  be  incredulous  at  my  thinking  in  Scotch;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  am  little  better  than  a  chameleon ;  I  take  the  lo- 
cal color  willy-nilly.  After  a  day  in  France,  I  began  to  think  in 
French ;  in  Scotland,  Scotch.  I  think  in  bad  French  and  bad 
Scotch— very.  But  that  is  a  flimsy  detail ;  the  broad  fact  re- 
mains. So  I  dubbed  her  a  "  dour10  wife ; "  and  really  I  felt  wrath 
that  such  pearls  of  true  narrative  should  be  poured  out  before 
young  Apathy  and  ancient  Mediocrity. 

Of  Mediocrity  there  is  no  cure ;  but  there  is  of  Apathy,  at 
least  in  Scotland.  That  cure  is — whisky.  When  whisky  will 
not  thaw  a  Scotch  body  at  all, 

"  Oh,  then,  be  bold  to  say  Bassanio's— dead." 

So  I  beckoned  a  dirty  but  attentive  imp,  that  gleamed,  all 
eyes,  in  a  dark  corner,  and  sent  him  out  for  a  great  deal  of  whis- 
ky ;  and  postponed  my  inquiries  till  after  the  thaw. 

But,  before  the  imp  could  return  with  Apathy's  cure,  several 
footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  three  or  four  men  entered, 
all  in  good  black  suits.  A  few  words  of  subdued  greeting  pass- 
ed, and  then  they  removed  the  white  linen  cloth  from  what  I, 
with  my  eagle  eye  and  love  of  precision,  had  inventoried  as  the 
best  tea-service. 

It  was  the  body  of  a  little  girl,  lying  in  her  little  coffin.  The 
lid  was  not  yet  on.  She  looked  like  frozen  wax. 

After  the  first  chilling  surprise,  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  young 
woman.  She  never  moved  nor  looked,  but  she  shivered  by  the 
fire  when  the  men  touched  the  coffin  behind  her. 

She  was  the  dead  child's  mother.  Even  I  —  in  spite  of  my 
eagle  eye — could  see  that  now. 
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I  whispered  to  James  Lambert,  u  I  have  intruded  on  you  at  a 
sad  time." 

"  Ye  haena  intruded  at  all,"  said  he  out  loud.  Then  he  told 
me,  before  them  all,  what  made  it  worse  was,  that  the  father  had 
gone  away,  and  not  been  seen  these  three  days. 

"Ay,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  "  ye  mauna  let  the  gentleman 
think  he  is  ane  that  drinks.  Na,  he  is  a  real,  quiet,  sober,  decent 
man." 

"  He  is  thaat,"  said  the  bereaved  mother,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  but  in  a  crushed  and  dogged  way. 

"  I'm  no'  exactly  denying  that,"  said  James,  cautiously.  "  But 
whaur  is  he — at  the  present  time  f" 

It  was  evident  that  this  quiet,  sober,  decent  man,  upon  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  had  gone  away  on  the  fuddle,  and  left  his 
bereaved  wife  to  bury  the  child  how  she  could. 

Such  are  the  dire  realities  of  life,  especially  among  the  poor. 

With  what  different  eyes  I  looked  now  on  the  poor  creature, 
bereaved  mother,  and  deserted  wife,  whose  deep  and  numbing 
agony  I  had  taken  for  sullen  apathy— with  my  eagle  eye. 

And  now  came  in  an  undertaker,  and  the  coffin-lid  was  to  be 
screwed  on.  Before  this  was  done  all  the  men,  myself  included, 
took  a  last  look  at  her  who  was  taken  away  so  early  from  the 
troubles  of  the  world.  „ 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  the  undertaker  to  me,  "  it  is  just  clay  going  to 
the  dust;"  and  never  was  a  truer  word,  nor  more  pictorial.  That 
clay  seemed  never  to  have  lived. 

The  lid  was  soon  screwed  down,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  the 
undertaker  delivered  a  prayer.  Now,  that  was  the  business  of 
the  minister ;  and,  besides,  the  undertaker  had  the  reddest  nose  I 
ever  saw.  For  all  that,  he  delivered  a  grave,  feeling,  and  appro- 
priate prayer,  and  then  the  deceased  was  carried  out  for  inter- 
ment, and  I  was  left  with  James  Lambert,  his  daughter,  and  his 
wife.  I  asked  James  Lambert  would  not  the  minister  meet  them 
at  the  grave. 

"Na,"  said  he,  "there's  nae  minister  intill  't.  The  wives  daur 
na  tell  him,  or  he'd  be  speering,  'Why  is  na  the  gudeman  here?' 
and  then  he'd  get  a  pobblic  rebuke.  Whisper,  sirr.  Hae  ye  no 
obsairved  that  the  women-folk  aye  screens  a  blackguard?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  I ;  "  especially  when  they  suffer  by  him." 
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So  the  poor  wife  let  her  child  be  prayed  over,  and  bUried,  by 
a  layman,  sooner  than  expose  her  husband  to  the  censure  of  the 
Church. 

All  this  made  my  bowels  yearn,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  ad- 
dressed myself  directly  to  her.  I  said,  "  My  poor  woman,  no- 
body can  console  a  mother  that  has  lost  a  child  :  that  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man.  But,  if  it  is  a  part  of  your  trouble  that  you 
are  left  without  help,  and  perhaps  hard  put  to  it  for  expenses,  I 
can  be  of  some  little  use  to  you  in  that.'"  Then  I  pulled  out  two 
or  three  of  those  deplorable  old  rags,  Scotch  one-pound  notes,  by 
means  of  which  the  national  malady  is  perpetuated,  and  passes 
from  hand  to  hand.  ' 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  stale  words,  or  the  old  rags, 
or  both ;  but  the  poor  woman  burst  out  crying  and  sobbing  with 
almost  terrible  violence. 

We  did  what  we  could  for  her,  and  tried  to  get  her  to  swallow 
a  few  drops  of  whisky ;  but  she  put  her  hand  up  and  turned 
away  from  it. 

The  quick-eared  old  man  found  this  out  somehow,  and  ex- 
plained her  to  her  face.  "  She  can  take  a  drap  as  weel  as  ony 
body;  but  noo  she  blames  it  for  her  mon  being  away."  Then, 
rather  roughly,  to  his  wife,  "  Sets,  ye  fule,  let  the  lass  greet. 
What'n  harm  -will  that  dee  her?" 

Soon  after  this  the  two  women  exchanged  one  of  their  signals, 
and  went  out  together— I  think  to  pay  the  undertaker;  and  such 
is  the  decent  pride  of  the  Scotch  character,  that  to  be  able  to  do 
this  was  probably  a  drop  of  comfort  in  the  bitter  cup  of  their 

affliction. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  old  man's  expressive  features 
brightened  a  little,  and  he  drew  his  stool  nearer  me  with  a  cer- 
tain genial  alacrity.  There  are  book-makers  who  would  not  let 
you  know  that,  madam,  lest  you  should  turn  from  their  hero 
with  aversion ;  but,  when  I  deal  with  fact,  I  am  on  my  oath. 
At  all  events,  understand  him,  before  you  turn  from  him.  You 
see  the  present  very  clearly,  the  past  through  a  haze;  but  this 
man,  being  blind,  could  not  see  the  present  at  all,  and  saw  the 
past' clearer  than  you  do;  for  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  it. 
He  had  never  seen  the  grandchild  he  had  lost;  an  unfamiliar 
fragment  of  this  generation  had  gone  away  to  the  grave;  a  man 
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of  bis  own  generation  sat  beside  him,  and  led  him  back  to  the 
men  and  things  he  knew  by  sight  and  by  deed. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lambert — now  tell  me." 

"Aweel,  sirr,  ye've  heerd  o'  the  callant  they  wadna  let  me 
save — hech,  sirr,  yon  was  a  wean  wastit11 — noo  I'll  mak'  ye  the 
joodge  whether  I  could na  hae  saved  that  ane,  and  twarree  mair. 
There's  a  beck  they  ca'  *  the  Plumb '  rins  doon  fra'  the  horse-brae 
into  the  Clyde  near  Stockwell  Brigg.  The  bairns  were  aye  for 
sporting  in  the  beck,  because  it  was  shallow  by  ordinar,  and  ye'd 
see  them  the  color  o'  vilets,  and  no'  hauf  sae  sweet,  wi'  the  dye 
that  ran  i'  the  beck.  Aweel,  ae  day  there  was  a  band  o'  them 
there;  and  a  high  spate12  had  come  doon  and  catched  them,  and 
the  resoolt  was  I  saw  ane  o'  th'  assembly  in  the  Clyde.  I  had 
warned  the  neer  -  do  -  weels,  ye  ken,  mony's  the  time.  By  good 
luck,  I  was  na  far  away,  and  went  in  for  him  and  took  him  by 
the  ear.  *  C'way,  ye  little  deevil,'  says  I.  I  had  na  made  three 
strokes,  when  I'm  catched  round  the  neck  wi'  another  callant." 

"Where  on  earth  did  he  spring  from?" 

"I  dinna  ken.  I  was  attending  to  number  ane,  when  number 
twa  poppit  up,  just  to  tak'  leave  o'  Glasgee.  I  tell't  them  to 
stickit  in  to  me,  and  carried  the  pair  ashore.  Directly  there's  a 
skirl  on  the  bank,  and  up  comes  number  three,  far  ahint  me  in 
the  Clyde,  and  sinks  before  I  can  win13  to  him.  .Dives  for  this 
ane,  and  has  a  wark  to  find  him  at  the  bottom.  Brings  him 
ashore  in  a  kind  .o'  a  dwam ;  but  I  had  nae  fear  for  his  life ;  he 
hadna  been  doon  lang:  my  lord  had  a  deal  mair  mischief  to  do, 
ye  ken.  By  the  same  token  he  came  to  vara  sune;  and  d'ye 
ken  the  first  word  he  said  to  me?" 

"No." 

"  Nay,  but  guess." 

"I  can  not." 

"He  said  'Dinna  tell  my  feyther!'  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
'Lord  sake,  mon,  dinna  tell  my  feyther!'  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

I  never  saw  a  man  more  tickled  by  a  straw  than  James  Lam- 
bert was  at  this.  By  contemplating  him  I  was  enabled,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  lose  my  own  gravity ;  for  his  whole  face  was 
puckered  with  mirth,  and  every  inch  of  it  seemed  to  laugh. 

"But,"  said  he,  "wad  you  believe  it,  some  officious  pairson 
tell't  his  feyther,  in  spite  o'  us  baith.  He  was  just  a  laboring 
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man.  He  called  on  me,  and  thankit  me  vara  hairtily,  and  cried 
me  a  refreshment.  And  I  thoucht  mair  o'  it  than  I  hae  thoucht 
:>  a  hantle  siller  on  the  like  occasions." 

After  one  or  two  savings  that  would  have  gained  a  man  a 
sdal  in  the  South,  but  go  for  nothing  in  this  man's  career,  and 
would  dilute  the  more  colored  incidents,  James  Lambert  prefaced 
a  curious  story  by  letting  me  into  his  mind.  "By  this  time, 
sirr,"said  he,  "I  was  aye  prowling  about  day  and  night  for 
vectims." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  James.  You  had  the  pride  of  an  artist.  You 
wanted  them  to  fall  in,  that  you  might  pull  them  out,  and  show 
your  dexterity." 

"Dinna  mak'  me  waur  than  I  am,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Nay,  but  ye 
ken,  in  those  days,  folk  was  na  sae  acquainted  in  sooming,  and 
accidents  was  mair  common ;  and  sae,  if  such  a  thing  was  to  be, 
I  wad  like  to  be  there  and  save  'em,  Ech,  the  sweetness  o'  it  !— 
the  sweetness  o'  it ! 

"  I  raised  every  morning  between  three  and  four,  and  took  a 
walk;  it  was  a  kind  o'  my  natur,  and  the  river  was  aye  the  first 
place  I  ran  tae.  Aweel,  ae  morning,  before  'twas  well  light,  I 
heerd  high  words,  and  there  was  a  lass  fleichting 14  on  a  lad,  and 
chairging  him  wi'  beein'  her  ruin;  and  presently  she  runs  away 
skirling,  and  flings  hersel'  into  the  river.  The  lad  he  just  turns 
on  his  heel  and  walks  away." 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  horror — no  matter  in  what  terms. 
He  replied,  loftily,  "  My  dear  sirr,  d'ye  ken  this  ? — there  have 
been  men  in  the  name  o'  men  that  were  little  mair  than  broom 
besoms." 
I  acquiesced. 

"  'Twas  na  for  sport  neither.  The  lass  knew  the  water,  and 
ran  straicht  to  the  deepest  pairt,  opposite  Nelson's  Monument: 
her  claes  buoyed  her  up,  and  I  got  her  out  easy  eneuch.  She 
was  na  ashore  a  moment  when  in  she  flees  again,  the  daft  hizzy. 
Noo,  the  water  maistly  cools  thir  sort  o'  lasses,  and  reconciles  them 
to  terree-firmee.  But  she  was  distrackit,  she  was  just  a  woman 
that  wanted  to  die.  So  I  went  in  again,  and  lectured  her  a'  the 
time  I  was  pulling  her  oot.  c  Hae  ye  a  quarrl  wi'  Him  that  made 
ye,  y£  daft  cummer?'15  says  I;  and  I  held  her  on  the  bank  itsel' ; 
but  if  I  was  strong  in  the  water,  she  was  stronger  on  land  wi' 
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her  daftness,  and  she  flung  me  off,  and  in  again.  'Vera  weel, 
my  leddy,'  says  I.  Sae,  d'ye  ken  what  I  did  noo?" 

"No." 

"  I  just  drooned  her.  I  pit  her  heed  under  water,  and  keepit 
there  till  I  made  her  taste  the  bitterness  o'  dethe,  for  her  gude,  ye 
ken.  Hech,  sirr,  but  it  sickened  her  o'  yon  game.  She  brought 
up  a  quart  o1  Clyde,  and  then  she  lay  and  rolled  a  bit,  and  pu'd 
the  grass,  and  then  she  sat  up  quiet  as  a  lamb;  and  I  stood  senti- 
nel over  her  leddyship,  and  my  claes  a-drippin.  By  this  time  a 
wheen  folk  cam'  aboot  to  see,  and  doesna  the  lad  that  was  wi'  her 
step  forrud  and  complain  to  me.  '  Ye'd  little  to  do  to  interfere,' 
says  he ;  '  she  was  wi'  me ;  she  was  na  wi'  you.'  '  What,'  says  I, 
'  d'ye  begroodge  the  lass  her  life  ?'  i  Not  I,'  says  he ;  '  but  y'  had 
no  need  to  meddle;  what's  your  business?'  So  I  gied  him  his 
answer.  Says  I,  '  You  have  taen  her  character,  and  turned  her 
on  the  maircy  of  the  warld,  and  noo  it's  a'  your  vexation  that  ye 
could  na'  be  rid  of  her  in  the  Clyde.  But  she  shall  outlive  you, 
ye  blackguard,'  says  I,  'please  Gude.'  So  then  he  challenged 
me  to  fight.  But  as  I  mad'  ready  to  take  off  my  coat,  a  fine  lad 
steps  forrud,  and  lays  his  hand  on  my  arm.  'Ye're  no  fit  for 
him,'  says  he;  'an'  ye've  done  your  wark,'  says  he,  '  and  this  is 
mine.'  So  at  it  they  went,  and  t'other  stood  up  and  fought  for 
about  five  minutes.  But  oh,  he  napped  it.  My  lad  just  hashed 
him.  Gied  him  twa  black  een,  and  at  the  hinder  end  laid  him 
sprawlin'  and  smothered  i'  bluid." 

"But  the  woman?'' 

"  She  wasna  a  woman.     She  was  but  a  lassie,  about  nineteen." 

"  Little  fool !  and  thought  she  was  ruined  for  life  —  when  all 
her  life  was  before  her." 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  sirr ;  why,  that  very  year  wasna  she  mar- 
ried on  a  decent  tradesman  ?  I  often  saw  her  after  she  was  mar- 
ried ;  but  she  wadna  speak  to  me.  She  couldna  look  me  straught 
i'  the  face.  She'd  say,  'Gude- morning,'  though  —  when  she 
couldna  get  by  me." 

"  Ungrateful  little  brute !" 

"Na,  na;  it  was  na  ingratitude  ava;  it  was  just  shame. 
Aweel,  she  needna  run  fra'  me  noo;  for  I  canna  see  her,  nor  ony 
of  those  I  hae  saved." 

This  made  me  gulp  a  bit,  and,  when  I  had  done,  I  said,  "  She 
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measured  you  by  her  small  self.     She  would  have  been  sure  to 
blab  in  such  a  case,  so  she  thought  you  would." 

"Aweel,  then,"  said  he,  "she  was  mistaen;  for  I  maun  tell  ye 
that  some  mischief-maker  let  on  something  or  other  about  it  to 
her  man,  and  he  was  uneasy,  and  came  and  asked  me  if  'twas 
true  I  had  taken  his  wife  out  o'  the  water.  'Ay,'  said  I,  <  her 
and  twarree  mair.'  <  What  had  she  to  do  i'  the  water?'  says  he. 
'That's  her  business,'  says  I,  'mine  was  to  tak'  her  oot.'  He 
questioned  me  had  she  been  drinking.  'Like  eneuch,'  says  I, 
'but  I  couldna  say.'  He  questioned  me,  and  questioned  me; 
but  I  pit  the  collar  on,  ye  ken.  I  behooved  to  clear  the  wife  a'  I 
could.  I  didna  lee  neither;  but  I  was  afflicted  wi'  a  sooden  ob- 
leevion  o'  sma'  parteeculars,  haw,  haw  !  I  didna  think  muckle  o' 
yon  carle.  He  had  a  rare  gude  wife ;  they  a'  said  so,  and  whaur 
was  the  sense  o'  him  diving  into  her  past  life,  to  stir  the  mud  ?" 

Passing  over  an  easy  job  or  two,  arid  a  few  melancholy  cases, 
in  which  he  had  dived  and  groped  the  river,  and  restored  dead 
bodies  to  their  friends,  I  come  now  to  a  passage,  which  but  for  its 
truth  I  should  hesitate  to  relate  exactly  as  he  told  it  me;  but  if 
I  were  to  yield  to  squeamishness  and  slur  it,  a  chapter  of  human 
nature,  revealed  to  me,  would  by  me  be  meanly  carried  to  my 
grave,  and  hidden  from  the  scholars  of  other  ages  and  nations. 

Thus,  then,  it  was:  James  Lambert  was  bathing  in  the  Clyde 
one  evening  at  the  hour  when  it  was  allowed  at  that  epoch.  Sud- 
denly, Mrs.  Cooper,  that  kept  the  Society's  house,  cried  to  him  over 
the  window,  "  Bin,  Jamie  Lambert,  there  is  a  laddie  in  the  water." 
Up  ran  James  Lambert,  but  the  boy  had  sunk;  a  by-stander 
directed  him  to  the  place ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  mark  the  ex- 
act spot  where  a  body  has  disappeared  in  the  water;  and  James 
Lambert  dived  twice  and  came  up  without  the  child.  He  dived 
a  third  time,  and  groped  along  the  bottom.  He  was  down  so 
long  that  the  cry  got  tip  he  was  drowned  too.  Others  scouted 
the  idea.  James  Lambert  drown !  They  had  known  him  cross 
the  Clyde,  under  the  water,  from  bank  to  bank.  Some  time  hav- 
ing elapsed  since  the  first  alarm,  people  had  poured  across  the 
green  and  down  the  banks,  and  there  was  quite  a  crowd  there 
murmuring  and  gazing,  when  up  came  James  Lambert,  panting, 
with  the  child  in  his  arms. 

There  was  a  roar  of  exultation  at  the  sight,  but  James  Lambert 
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did  not  hear  it,  and  did  not  see  the  crowd.  (Take  note  of  that 
fact.)  His  whole  soul  was  in  the  lovely  boy,  that  lay  white  and 
inanimate  in  his  arms.  He  ran  into  the  house,  uttering  cries  of 
concern. 

"But  when  I  got  him  in  the  hoose  he  opens  ae  eye  on  me — 
like  a  bonny  blue  bead  it  was.  Eh !  I  was  happy ;  I  was  happy. 
I  gied  the  bonny  bairn  a  kiss  and  hands  him  to  the  wife,  and  or- 
ders her  to  the  fire  wi'  him.  Then  I'm  going  oot,  when  a'  of  a 
sooden  I  finds  I  haena  a  steek  on  me,  and  twa  hundred  folk 
about  the  doore.  Wad  ye  believe  it,  wi'  the  great  excitement,  I 
never  knew  I  was  nakit,  till  I  saw  the  folk,  and  bethought  me.  I 
rins  back  again,  and  at  the  stair-foot  there's  a  bundle  o'  linen.  I 
was  na  lang  happing  mysel',  I  can  tell  ye,  and  oot  I  comes,  as 
bold  as  brass,  in  the.  wife's  apron  and  a  muckle  sheet.  The  sight 
o'  me  made  the  lasses  scairt  and  skirl ; 16  for  I  was  like  a  corp  just 
poppit  oot  o'  the  grave.  I  went  for  my  clothes,  and — they  were 
away.  My  bluid  gat  up  at  that,  and  I  chackit  them  sair. 
'  Hech,'  says  I, c  ye  maun  be  a  cauld-hairted  set  o'  theeves,'  says 
I,  'to  tak'  rny  very  claes,  when  I  was  doing  a  mon's  pairt. 
Bymby"  I  sees  a  young  leddy  in  a  silk  gown,  wagging  on  me,18 
and  she  points  to  a  hedge  near  by.  So  I  went,  and  there  was 
my  claes.  She  had  put  them  aside  for  me,  ye  ken,  and  keepit 
her  ee  on  them.  Wasna  that  thouchtful  o'  her,  noo  ?" 

"It  was,  indeed." 

"Aweel,  sirr,  I  got  my  things  on  at  the  hedge,  an'  tied  up  the 
wife's  bundle,  and  cam'  forud ;  and  by  this  time  the  folk  was  dis- 
pairsed  like.  But  the  same  young  leddy  was  walking  to  and  fra, 
with  her  een  doon,  reflecking  like.  She  wagged  on  me,  and  I 
came  to  her.  So  she  askit  me  who  I  was,  and  I  tell't  her  I  was 
a  cotton  spinner,  and  they  caed  me  James  Lambert.  So  then  she 
lookit  at  me  full,  and  says  she,  'James,  are  ye  married  ?'  (0h  yes, 
ma'am,7  says  I,  '  this  three  years.'  So  she  lookit  me  all  over,  in  a 
vara  curious  way ;  and  she  says  saftly,  '  James — it  is — a — great — 
pity — ye' re  married — for  ye're  a  vara — gallant — man.'  So  ye  see, 
sirr,  I  could  hae  had  a  young  leddy — for  her  ee  tell't  me  mair  nor 
her  words — if  I  hadna  had  the  wife.  But,  then,  I'd  no  hae  had 
the  wife.  So  it  comes  a'  to  the  same  thing." 

I  stared  at  him  with  surprise,  for  to  me  it  did  not  seem  quite 
the  same  thing  to  marry  high  sympathy,  swift  intelligence,  and 
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plenty  of  money,  and  to  marry  poverty,  plus  groveling  mediocri- 
ty. However,  it  was  not  for  me  to  satirize  conjugal  affection  and 
its  amiable  delusions.  But  I  proposed  the  young  lady's  health, 
and  we  drank  it  cordially. 

By  this  time  I  conclude  I  have  so  spoiled  the  readers  of 
James  Lambert,  that  they  will  care  for  no  passage  of  his  extra- 
ordinary career  that  does  not  offer  some  new  feature.  So  I  go 
from  water  to  the  double  peril  of  ice  and  water  at  the  freezing 
point. 

"It  was  a  hard  winter;  and  I  had  charge  o'  the  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  skating  club.  So  I  had  to  go  to  Huggin  field  loch. 
But  I  was  clean  was  tit  there.  I  was  armed  wi'  ladders,  an'  ropes, 
an'  corks.  Mon,  ony  fule  can  stand  and  fling  gear  till  a  droon- 
ing  body.  And  I  gat  an  awfu'  affront  intU  the  bargain ;  they 
castit  in  my  teeth  that  I  was  partial,  and  saved  the  rich  afore  the 
poor.  Noo,  I  let  naebody  droon,  but  my  bargain  was  with  the 
club  to  save  them  first;  so  I  behooved  to  keep  to  the  contract 
Aweelj  then,  I  did  nae  execution  there  worth  speaking  o' ;  the 
thing  I'm  coming  tae  was  at  the  bend  of  the  Clyde  they  ca'  'the 
Peat  Bog.'  A  number  was  skating  on  the  river,  and  the  ice  be- 
gan to  heave  an'  shake  wi'  the  high  tide.  So  I  chased  all  the 
boys  aff  wi'  my  belt,  and  warned  the  men ;  but  some  folk  winna 
be  warned  by  me.  The  ice  breaks  under  a  laboring  man,  and  in 
he  goes,  and  the  tide  sucked  him  under  in  a  moment.  I  ran  to 
the  place  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  under  the  ice  after  him.  Aweel, 
I  soomed, 'and  soomed,  and  didna  catch  him.  I  soomed,  and 
soomed,  aye  hoping  to  find  him,  till  I  had  nae  chance  to  come 
back  alive  if  I  didna  turn.  But  just  as  I  turned  my  feet  struck 
him.  Then  my  hairt  got  up  again ;  I  grippit  him,  and  I  dragged 
him  back  wi'  me,  and  soomed  and  soomed  for  my  ain  life  the 
noo,  as  weel  as  his.  Eh,  mon,  I  was  amaist  gane.  But  I  wadna 
loose  him.  'Twas  baith  live,  or  baith  dee.  I'm  jusfgivin'  in, 
when  I  see  the  light  o'  the  hole,  mak'  for't,  and  get  him  oot,  and 
on  the  ice,  and  disna  it  keep  breaking  direckly  with  the  pair  o' 
us,  and  sae  we  go  floonderin'  and  smashin',  till  we  are  helpit 
ashore.  Noo  I'll  tell  ye  a  farce.  I'm  haulding  the  chiel  prison- 
er by  the  collar,  and  shaking  t'other  neif 19  at  them  a'.  Ye  ken,  I 
wanted  to  fleicht  on  them  for  saying  I  riskit  myself  mair  for  the 
rich  than  the  puir.  But  a'  I  could  say  was, '  Wow — wow — wow' 
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— the  brethe  wadna  come  bock  to  my  body.  And  while  I  was 
'wow — wow — wowing'  at  them,  and  gripping  my  coptive  like  a 
molly  factor,  disna  he  turn  roond  and  thank  me  in  a  brief  dis- 
coorse  vara  ceevil.  Eh,  mon,  I  glowered  at  him ;  I  loosed  him 
an'  rolled  away  backward  to  glower  at  him.  He  could  hae  re- 
peated his  catecheesm,  and  I  could  only  baash  an'  blather.  The 
man  was  a  better  man  than  me;  for  he  had  been  langer  in.  Oh, 
I  declared  that  on  the  bank,  sune  as  ever  I  could  speak." 

I  come  now  to  the  crowning  feat  of  this  philanthropic  and 
adventurous  life ;  and  I  doubt  my  power  to  describe  it.  I  halt 
before  it,  like  one  that  feels  weak,  and  a  mountain  to  climb;  for 
such  a  feat,  I  believe,  was  never  done  in  the  water  by  mortal 
man,  nor  ever  will  again  while  earth  shall  last. 

James  Lambert  worked  in  Somerville's  mill.  Like  most  of 
the  hands,  he  must  cross  the  water  to  get  home.  For  that  pur- 
pose, a  small  ferry-boat  was  provided ;  it  lay  at  a  little  quay  near 
the  mill.  One  Andrew  had  charge  of  it  ashore,  and  used  to 
shove  it  off  with  a  lever,  and  receive  it  on  its  return.  He  often 
let  more  people  go  into  it  than  Lambert  thought  safe,  and  Lam- 
bert had  remonstrated,  and  had  even  said,  "  Ye'll  hae  an  Occident 
some  day  that  ye'll  rue  but  ance,  and  that  will  be  a'  your  life." 
Andrew,  in  reply,  told  hjm  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Well,  one  evening  James  Lambert  wanted  to  get  away  in  the 
first  boat-load.  This  was  somehow  connected  with  his  having 
bought  a  new  hat:  perhaps  he  wished  to  avoid  the  crowd  of 
work-people — here  I  am  not  very  clear.  However,  ffe  watched 
the  great  wheel,  and  the  moment  it  began  to  waver,  previous  to 
stopping,  he  ran  for  his  hat,  and  darted  down  the  stairs.  But,  as 
he  worked  in  an  upper  story,  full  a  dozen  got  into  the  boat  before 
him.  He  told  Andrew  to  put  off,  but  Andrew  would  not  till  the 
boat  should  be  full ;  and  soon  it  was  crammed.  James  Lambert 
then  said  it  was  a  shame  of  him  to  let  so  many  on  board.  This 
angered  the  man,  and,  when  the  boat  was  so  crowded  that  her 
gunwale  was  not  far  above  water,  he  shoved  her  violently  off  into 
the  tide-way,  and  said  words  which,  if  he  has  not  prayed  God  to 
forgive  them  in  this  world,  will  perhaps  hang  heavy  round  his 
neck  in  the  next. 

"  To  hell,  ye  beggars !"  he  cried. 

This  rough  launching  made  the  overladen  boat  wobble.     The 
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women  got  frightened,  and  before  the  boat  had  gone  twenty  yards 
she  upset  in  dark,  icy  water,  ten  feet  deep. 

It  was  night. 

"Before  the  boat  coupit20  a'thegither,  they  a'  flew  to  me  that 
could;  for  they  a'  kenned  me.  I'  the  water,  them  that  hadna  a 
baud  o'  me,  had  a  baud  o'  them  that  had  a  baud  o'  me,  and  they 
carried  me  doon  like  leed." 

Now  it  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true- one  that  "After-wit  is 
every  body's  wit."  Were  I  to  relate  at  once  what  James  Lambert 
accomplished,  hundreds  would  imagine  they  could  have  done  the 
same.  To  correct  that  self-deception  and  make  men  appreciate 
this  hero  correctly,  I  shall  stop  here  and  entreat  my  readers,  for 
the  instruction  of  their  own  minds,  to  lay  down  this  narrative 
and  shut  their  eyes,  and  ask  themselves  how  it  was  possible  for 
mortal  man  to  escape  drowning  himself,  and  to  save  those  who 
were  drowning  him.  You  have  seen  that  it  cost  him  the  skin 
of  his  finger  to  get  clear  of  a  single  baker.  Here  he  was  clutch- 
ed and  pinned  by  at  least  four  desperate  drowning  creatures, 
strong  as  lions  in  their  wild  despair,  and  the  weight  of  twelve 
people  more  hanging  on  to  those  that  clutched  him,  so  that  the 
united  weight  of  them  all  carried  down  the  strong  swimmer  like 
a  statue  in  a  sack. 

"  Sirr,  when  yeve  twa  feet  i'  the  grave,  your  mind  warks  hard. 
I  didna  struggle,  for  it  was  nae  mair  use  than  to  wrastle  wi  a 
kirk.  I  just  straucbtened  myself  oot  like  a  corp,31  and  let  them 
tak'  me  (K>on  to  the  bottom  o'  the  Clyde;  and  there  I  stude  up- 
right an'  waited;  for  I  kenned  the  puir  sauls  would  droon  afore 
me,  and  I  saw  just  ae  wee  wee  chance  to  save  them  yet.  Ye 
shall  understand,  sirr,  tbat  when  folk  are  drooning,  they  dinna 
settle  doon  till  the  water  fills  their  lungs  and  drives  the  air  oot. 
At  first  they  waver  up  and  doon  at  sairtain  intervals.  Aweel, 
sirr,  I  waited  for  that,  on  the  grand.  I  was  the  only  ane  grund- 
ed,  ye'll  obsairve.  A  slight  upward  movement  commenced, 
took  advantage  and  gied  a  vi'lent  spang  wi'  my  feet  against  the 
bottom,  and  wi'  me  choosing  my  time,  up  we  a'  came.  My  arms 
were  grippit,  but  I  could  strike  oot  wi'  my  feet,  and  before  ever 
we  reached  the  surface  I  lashed  oot  like  a  deevil  for  the  quay. 
Aweel,  sirr,  wi'  all  I  could  do,  we  didna  wend  abune  a  yard,  or 
may  b'e  a  yard  and  a  hanf,  and  doon  they  carried  me  like  leed. 
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I  strauchtened  myself  as  we  sank,  and  I  grunded.  The  lave 
were  a'  roond  me  like  a  fon.sa  I  bides  my  time,  and  when  they 
are  inclining  upward  I  strikes  fra  the  grand;  an'  this  time  mair 
slanting  toward  the  quay.  That  helpit  us,  and  in  a  dozen  vi'lent 
strokes  we  maybe  gained  twa  yards  this  time.  Then  doon  like 
leed.  Plays  the  same  game  again,  up,  and  doon  again.  And 
noo,  sirr,  there  was  something  that  turned  sair  against  us ;  but 
then  there  was  something  for  us  to  bolance  it.  It  was  against 
us  that  they  had  all  swallowed  their  pint  o'  water  by  this  time, 
and  were  na  sae  buoyant :  it  was  for  us  that  the  water  was  shal- 
lower now,  may  be  not  mair  than  twa  feet  ower  heed.  Noo  this 
twa  feet  wad  droon  us  as  weel  as  twanty ;  but  wi'  nae  mair  nor 
twa  feet  abune  us,  I  could  spring  up  fra  the  grun  by  mere  force ; 
for  the  grun  gies  ye  an  awfu'  poower  for  a  foot  or  twa.  Sae  noo 
I'm  nae  suner  doon  than  up  again,  and  still  creeping  for  the  quay, 
and  the  water  aye  a  wee  bit  shallower.  The  next  news  is,  I  gat 
sair  spent,  and  that  was  bad ;  but,  to  bolance  that,  some  folk  on 
the  quay  gat  rapes  and  boat-hooks,  and  pickit  off  ane  or  twa  that 
was  the  nearest:  and  now  ilka  time  I  cam'  up,  they  pickit  one 
off,  and  that  lightened  my  burden ;  and  bymby  I  drave  a  couple 
into  shallow  water  mysel'  wi  my  feet.  When  I  was  in  seven 
fut  water  mysel',  and  fewer  folk  hauding  me  doon,  I  got  to  be 
maister,  and  shovit  ane,  and  pu'd  anither  in,  till  we  landed  the 
whole  saxteen  or  seventeen.  But  rny  wark  was  na  done,  for  I 
kenned  there  were  mair  in  the  river.  I  saw  the  last  o'  my  ain 
band  safe,  then  oot  into  the  Clyde,  wherever  I  heerd  cries,  and 
sune  I  fand  twa  lasses  skirling,  takes  'em  by  their  lang  hair,  and 
tows  them  to  the  quay  in  a  minute.  Just  as  I'm  landing  thir23  twa, 
I  hear  a  cry  in  the  vara  middle  o'  the  river,  and  in  I  splash.  It 
was  a  strapping  lass — they  caed  her  Elizabeth  Whitelaw.  '  C'way, 
ye  lang  daftie,'  says  I,  and  begins  to  tow  her.  Lo  an'  behold  I'm 
grippit  wi'  a  man  under  the  water.  It  was  her  sweethairt.  She  was 
hauding  him  doon.  The  hizzy  was  a'  reicht,  but  she  was  droon- 
ing  the  lad:  pairts  these"  twa  lovers — for  their  gude — and  taks 
'em  ashore,  one  in  each  hand.  A  weel,  sirr,  I  saved  just  one  mair, 
and  then  I  plunged  in  again,  and  sairched:  but  there  was  nae 
mair  to  be  seen  noo ;  three  puir  lasses  were  drooned ;  bid  I  did 
na  ken  that  at  the  time.  And  noo  I'll  tell  ye  a  farce.  I'm  seized 
wi'  a  faintness,  and  maks  for  the  shore.  But  I  gat  weaker,  and 
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dazed  like,  and  the  lights  o'  Glasgee  begins  to  flecker  afore  my 
een ;  and  thinks  I,  '  I'll  no'  see  ye  again ;  I'm  done  this  time.' 
It  was  all  I  could  do  for  the  bare  life,  to  drift  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  quay.  I  hadna  the  power  to  draw  myseP  oot.  I  just 
grippit  the  quay,  and  sobbit.  The  folk  were  a'  busy  wi'  them  I 
had  saved ;  nane  of  them  noticed  me,  and  I  wad  ha'  been  droon- 
ed  that  nicht ;  but — wha  d'ye  think  saved  me  that  had  saved  sae 
mony? — an  auld  decripit  man:  haw,  haw,  haw-!  He  had  a 
hookit  stick,  and  gied  me  the  handle,  and  towed  me  along  the 
quay  into  shallow  water,  and  I  gat  oot,  wi'  his  help,  and  swooned 
deed  away.  I'm  tauld  I  lay  there  negleckit  a  while ;  but  they 
fand  me  at  last,  and  then  I  had  fifty  nurses  for  ane." 

Have  I  exaggerated  ?  Does  history  record  any  other  example 
of  a  man  being  clutched  by  a  great  number  of  drowning  people, 
and  carried  to  the  bottom,  and  saving  them  all  in  the  lump,  and 
then  dashing  in  and  saving  the  outsiders  in  detail? 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  the  reader  imagine  an  umbrella- 
frame,  and  only  four  or  five  curved  whalebones  attached  to  the 
top  part  of  the  upright:  now  fasten  several  other  curved  whale- 
bones high  up  to  each  of  those  four  or  five  curves.  Now  plunge 
the  whole  frame  into  water  till  the  upright  touches  the  ground. 
Not  one  of  the  sixteen  curved  pieces  will  touch  the  ground.  But, 
in  the  water,  if  a  person,  male  or  female,  clings  to  a  fixed  upright, 
that  person's  body  floats  up  more  or  less;  at  all  events,  it  inclines 
toward  the  horizontal. 

Now  James  Lambert,  by  artificially  straightening  his  body, 
made  himself  the  stick  of  that  human  umbrella,  or  the  upright 
post  they  all  clung  to  directly  or  indirectly,  and  so  were  kept 
floating  in  a  curve,  instead  of  sinking  to  the  bottom.  This  en- 
abled him,  but  only  by  patiently  and  artfully  watching  the  fluc- 
tuations up  and  down  of  those  floating  bodies,  to  spring  at  the 
nick  of  time  from  the  hard  ground  and  carry  them  all  to  the  sur- 
face for  a  few  seconds.  The  rest  is  detail,  and  his  own  narrative 
makes  it  clear.  But  see  what  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
were  here  combined.  Genius  is  often  without  courage ;  courage 
is  generally  without  genius,  and  so  indeed  is  bare  skill ;  and,  in 
desperate  danger,  how  often  has  genius  lost  its  head,  and  blun- 
dered like  an  idiot;  how  often  has  courage  lacked  invention,  and 
relied  on  precedent  that  did  not  fit  the  novel  danger,  and  so  led 
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it  to  death.  But  this  man,  even  as  his  body  touched  the  water, 
was  all  cool  courage  and  swift  inventive  genius.  He  did  not  re- 
peat himself,  as  mere  skill  does.  Hugged  in  the  water  by  a  sin- 
gle man — the  baker — he  hit,  with  prompt  invention,  on  the  one 
way  to  save  both  lives ;  he  used  the  baker's  own  chest  as  a  ful- 
crum, and  so  tore  himself  free.  But,  clutched  by  a  dozen  and 
more,  he  never  attempted  to  get  free  at  all,  but  straightened  and 
stiffened  himself  into  an  upright  post,  and  used  the  ground  as 
his  fulcrum,  to  save  himself  and  those  who  were  drowning  them- 
selves and  him. 

I  come  now  to  the  sad  ending  of  all  these  glorious  deeds. 

James  Lambert  was  up  the  river  working,  but  at  what  business 
I  forget.  An  engineer  fell  into  the  water,  and  sank  for  the  last 
time  before  James  could  get  to  the  place. 

Following  the  direction  of  persons  on  the  bank,  he  flung  him- 
self from  a  bridge  and  dived  for  the  man.  But  the  others  had 
not  marked  the  place  precisely,  and  when J  after  repeated  efforts, 
he  brought  the  man  to  land,  life  was  gone  forever.  To  use  his 
own  words,  "  It  was  a  dear  jump.  He  lost  his  life,  and  I  lost  my 
sight." 

It  was  winter,  and  he  was  perspiring  freely  when  he  jumped 
into  the  icy  water. 

Very  soon  after,  a  great  dazzling  seized  him,  followed  by  dark- 
ness. It  cleared  after  a  time,  and  he  saw  again.  But  the  same 
thing  occurred  at  intervals;  and,  by  degrees,  the  attacks  came 
oftener  and  remained  longer,  until  at  last  the  darkness  settled 
down,  and  the  light  fled  forever. 

Think  of  it.  This  twenty  years  he  can  no  longer  see  "the 
Dominie's  Hole,"  nor  "the  Three  Stanes,"  nor  "the  Peat  Bog," 
nor  "  the  Dead-house,"  nor  the  Clyde  itself,  where  every  bend  is 
the  scene  of  some  great  good  feat  he  did.  More  than  fourscore 
eyes  he  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ;  yet  unjust  fate, 
and  dire  calamity,  have  not  left  him  one  poor  orb  to  see  the 
blessed  day,  and  the  faces  of  those  he  has  saved. 

Now  turn  back  to  the  story  repeated  from  The  Glasgow  Times, 
and  surely  you.  will  say  that  it  was  a  rare,  and  noble,  and  poetic 
distress,  and  worthy  to  be  sung  by  some  great  poet. 

I  am  no  poet,  and  can  not  adorn  so  strong  a  tale ;  therefore  I 
have  aimed  at  that  which  all  honest  men  can  attain,  if  they  will 
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but  take  trouble,  viz.,  the  exact  truth.  I  traveled  to  see  him  I 
staid  m  Glasgow  many  days  to  know  him.  I  took  him  down  to 
Clyde,  and  verified  every  spot,  and  got  him  to  tell  me  each 
principal  incident  over  again,  at  its  own  site,  and  I  noted  down 
his  very  words,  as  well  as  I  could. 

The  next  thing  was  to  rescue  his  features  from  oblivion.  I 
asked  him  to  meet  me  at  the  photographer's.  He  did  so.  But, 
horrible  to  relate,  dressed  as  all  Scotchmen  dress  on  Sundays. 

"James,"  said  I,  severely,  "was  it  in  this  clerical  suit  you 
saved  so  many  lives?" 

"No  likely,"  said  he ;  "  except  yon  carle  that  was  bathing  o' 
the  Sabba'-day.  Mon,  I  was  for  coming  in  my  auld  claes  that  I 
wrought  in  at  the  mill  yon  time;  but  the  wife  cried  shame:  she 
wadna  let  me." 

Observe  how  devoid  of  common  sense  is  common  sense  the 
moment  it  meddles  with  the  things  of  genius.  So  I  sent  him 
back  for  his  old  clothes,  and  I  now  present  you  not  indeed  the 
hero  himself,  but  his  true  wreck.  The  picture  will  mislead  you, 
unless  you  will  allow  for  that  sad  misrepresentation  of  the  manly 
mouth  which  takes  place  when  a  hero  loses  his  front  teeth.  Ob- 
serve the  thin  straight  lips,  and  the  strong  chin  :  those  lips,  when 
the  teeth  were  behind  them,  marked  iron  resolution.  Add  to 
the  straight,  .thin,  American  mouth,  an  eye  full  of  fire ;  and,  by 
the  wreck,  you  may  divine  the  man. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

James  Lambert  is  of  ordinary  size,  but  very  clean-built  and 
wiry.  The  signs  of  great  activity  still  linger  about  him.  The 
easy  attitude  in  which  I  first  saw  him,  was  that  of  a  man  who 
could  spring  across  the  room  in  a  moment,  from  where  he  stood. 

In  manner  he  is  two  men ;  sometimes  grave,  slow,  and  thought- 
ful ;  sometimes  fiery  and  vivacious ;  and  the  changes  are  well 
timed;  for  he  relates  his  feats  with  French  vivacity,  but  makes 
his  reflections  in  a  slow,  thoughtful  way  that  is  Scotch  all  over. 
It  is  just  possible  that  "race"  may  have  a  hand  in  his  vivacious 
half,  for  he  admits  a  French  progenitor,  and  "  Lambert "  is  a 
French  name. 

I  have  not  known  him  long  enough  to  draw  his  whole  charac- 
ter ;  but  to  what  is  revealed  in  his  recorded  acts  I  can  add  one 
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trait:  he  is  a  man  without  bile.  I  offer  one  example :  after  de- 
scribing with  great  spirit  how  he  saved  a  respectable  acquaint- 
ance, he  told  me  that  the  said  individual  had  afterward  avoided 
him  ;  and  then  he  stopped  and  went  in  a  moment  from  his  French 
manner  to  his  Scotch. 

"And — I  hae — obsairved,  sirr,  that  the  mair  part — of  them  I 
hae  saved — shuns  me." 

Straight  I  exploded  with  ire  at  their  baseness.  But  I  could 
not  convey  my  spleen  into  this  heroic  bosom  void  of  bile. 

"Na,  sirr," said  he  with  the  same  measured  thoughtfulness,  "I 
just — think — it  is  ower  great — a  debt — to  awe  to  ony  man ;  and 
they  feel  it  a  burrden." 

Almost  any  other  man,  finding,  in  a  certain  base  biped  vanity 
too  strong  for  gratitude,  would  have  vented  the  discovery  in 
tones  either  of  wrath  or  of  piteous  complaint;  but  this  man 
sounded  like  a  patient,  inquiring  philosopher;  certainly  a  faint 
tone  of  regret  pierced  through,  but  no  more  than  became  a  phi- 
losopher, gently  disappointed  in  mankind.  To  me  who  have 
seen  so  much  storming,  and  blubbering  over  trifles,  this  thought- 
ful, uncomplaining  dignity  was  as  pathetic  as  it  was  noble. 

If  the  man  seems  egotistical,  his  discourse  being  all  about  him- 
self, you  must  remember  that  I  kept  drawing  him  out,  and  that 
the  true  balance  of  the  dialogue  is  not  presented,  since  I  have 
suppressed  the  greater  part  of  my  questions,  as  not  worth  printing. 

I  ought  also  to  tell  you  that  his  manner  of  relating  his  exploits 
had  no  touch  of  vanity,  nor  boasting,  nor  self-gratulation.  It  was 
a  thing  both  strange  and  fine  to  se.e  how  he  was  carried  away  out 
of  the  dark  present  into  those  glowing  scenes,  relighted  by  the 
sun  of  memory.  As  he  related,  the  whole  man  quivered  with 
excitement.  When  he  was  telling  me  how  he  dived  for  the  little 
boy,  opposite  "  the  Dead-house,"  I  took  his  hand,  and-^-under  cov- 
er of  sympathy,  being  a  prying  scoundrel — I  furtively  felt  his 
pulse.  It  was  beating  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to  the  minute, 
his  heart  was  once  more  doing  the  deed,  and  his  poor  blind  face 
shone  with  angelic  goodness,  and  gleamed  with  heroic  fire. 

This  hero  and  martyr  has  a  foible,  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
Glasgow;  but  still  a  sad  fault.  He  is  too  fond  of  whisky — much. 

Book-makers'  morality  will  say,  "  Why  reveal  the  infirmity  of 
such  a  man?"  I'll  tell  you;  because  in  less  than  two  hundred 
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years  the  first  stone  of  honesty  in  biography  will  have  to  be  laid ; 
so,  not  to  waste  the  world's  time,  I  lay  it  now. 

Since,  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  much  is  done  for  mod- 
erately good  killers  of  men,  you  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
man  has  done  for  this  incomparable  saver  of  men. 

He  has  earned  the  gold  medal  of  the  Humane  Society  twice, 
and  the  silver  about  twelve  times. 

He  has  never  received  either. 

^  He  better  deserves  every  order  and  decoration  the  State  or  the 
Sovereign  can -bestow,  than  does  any  gentleman  or  nobleman  in 
this  land  whose  bosom  is  a  constellation.  Yet  not  a  cross  nor  a 
ribbon  has  ascended  from  the  vulgar  levels,  where  they  grow  like 
buttercups,  to  the  breast  of  this  immortal  hero.  And  why?  he 
is  but  a  saver  of  men,  not  a  killer;  he  is  only  a  Christian  hero; 
and,  in  the  distribution  of  glory,  the  world,  including  the  very 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  is  as  rank  a  heathen  as  ever  in  spite  of 
Christ ;  and  a  fool  in  spite  of  Voltaire. 

The  one  public  honor  paid  him  is  this :  A  suspension-bridge 
has  been  built  over  the  Clyde  where  he  saved  more  than  twenty 
lives  that  one  dark  night;  and  over  this  bridge  two  men  pass 
gratis  till  they  die — Bailey  Harvey  and  Hero  Lambert.  The  rest 
of  mankind  pays  a  half-penny. 

So  much  for  his  decorations.  Then  for  his  pensions.  He  has 
but  one ;  and  that  is  local,  not  imperial,  though  the  places  the 
man  adorns  are  the  empire  and  the  world.  The  Barony  Parish, 
Glasgow,  allows  him  three-and-sixpence  a  week.  But  he  was 
earning  twenty -five  to  thirty  when  he  fell  blind.  So  that  his 
local  allowance,  for  benefits  to  mankind,  does  not  compensate  him 
for  his  calamity  by  five-sixths;  and  his  heroic  and  philanthropic 
feats  are  left  out  of  the  arithmetic  altogether. 

I  propose,  then,  to  those  who  govern  this  country,  to  depart 
from  the  stiff  precedents  of  savages,  and  to  take  wider  and  more 
enlightened  views  of  heroism,  beginning  with  James  Lambert, 
since  they  can  not  begin  better.  They  have  the  example  of 
France ;  she  bestows  civic  honors  on  the  heroes  who  save,  as  well 
as  on  the  heroes  who  kill. 

I  propose  to  the  Humane  Society  to  bestow  their  gold  medal. 
Any  thing  less  would  be  no  compliment  to  this  great  Saver. 
As  for  the  English  public,  that  needs  no  spur.     When  this 
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narrative  appears  in  an  influential  journal,  hundreds  will  desire 
to  improve  James  Lambert's  condition.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
would  be  to  secure  him  a  fixed  and  large  increase  of  income  for 
the  few  years  he  has  to  live.  It  is  out  of  my  way,  but  in  this  one 
case  I  would  receive  and  acknowledge  donations  with  this  object, 
and  so,  I  feel  sure,  would  you,  sir. 

But  I  also  wish  to  procure  him  the  blessed  boon  of  personal 
sympathy.  I  will  not  encourage  a  raid  of  staring  dunces,  prag- 
matical charlatans,  and  gaping  quidnuncs;  for  that  would  do  him 
harm,  not  good.  But  I  will  give  his  present  address  to  any  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  go  to  him  in  the 
right  spirit.  Any  such  superior  soul,  who  will  visit  him  in  per- 
son, and  with  gentle  hand  draw  him  a  while  from  the  things  pres- 
ent, which  he  can  not  see,  to  the  past,  which  he  can  see,  will 
mount  high  on  what  an  old  author  calls  "the  ladder  of  charity," 
for  this  will  be  charity  in  a  very  refined  and  gracious  form:  it 
will  be  charity + brains.  None  will  repent  such  a  visit;  though 
his  estate  is  humble,  he  is  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  fit  company 
for  an  emperor;  and  he  is  a  sight  better  worth  seeing  than  half 
the  public  shows;  for  he  is  a  man  without  his  fellow. 

CHAKLES  EEADE. 


GLOSSARY. 


1  Ciy  me  to  him,  i.  e.,  Cry  right,  left,  etc., 

till  I  find  him. 

2  The  lave—  The  rest. 

3  Faitour — Feat. 

4  Soom — Swim. 

5  Gallant— J.  boy. 

6  Napkin—  Handkerchief  (English). 

7  "Lug— Ear. 

*  Tvvarree — Two  or  three. 

9  Washing-bay,  or  bayne — Tub.   French, 

"Bain." 

10  Dour  —  Grim ;   severe.      Latin,   "Du- 

rus. " 

11  A  wean  wastit — A  child  thrown  away. 

12  Spate— Flood. 


13  Win,  won,  etc.,  tenses  of  the  old  verb 

"wend" — To  go  (Saxon). 

14  Fleichting— Scolding. 

15  Cummer  —  A   woman  of  the  people. 

French,  Commere. 

16  Scairt   and    skirl  —  Run   and  squeal. 

Scairt  is  French  "  Sortir." 

17  Bymby — By-and-by. 

18  Wagging  on  me — Beckoning  to  me. 

19  Neif—  Fist  (English). 
80  Coupit — Upset. 

21  Corp— Corpse. 
»  Fon— Fan. 

23  Thir—  These. 

24  These—  Those. 
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